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PREFACE. 





AS the literary portion of the New Annual Re- 
gister is executed this year on a new and a more 
comprehensive plan than it has hitherto been, and 
as that plan will be pursued in the subsequent vo- 
lumes, it may be proper to point out its nature 
and object before we proceed to a general view of 
the political and historical contents of the present 
volume. 

From the commencement of the New Annual Re- 
gister, a view of the literature of the year has al- 
ways accompanied a view of its history and poli- 
tics: but there are other subjects of interest and 
importance, which regularly present something 
novel, and enter into the character (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed) of the age; and as an Annual 
Register ought to notice every thing that serves to 
form and complete that character, the consideration 
of these subjects ought to constitute a regular part 
of its contents. 


Weallude chiefly to the Fine Arts and the Drama ; 
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to these therefore we have directed our attention in 
the present volume, and shall continue to do so in 
the subsequent volumes. Besides these two grand 
topics, there are others of less magnitude and im- 
portance, of a miscellaneous nature, which, as in- 
dicating or forming the character of the age, or 
marking the peculiarities or the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the year, very fairly claim some notice in 
an Annual Register. In the constant progress of 
the Arts and Sciences there are applications of them 
to the domestic or common uses of life, which are 
of great and general utility : these we have noticed, 
and mean to notice. The opinions, political and 
literary, of the age are formed or changed by no 
publications so much as by periodical works, es- 
pecially Newspapers and Reviews. Thesealso, there- 
fore, it falls within our new plan to notice. In 
short, there will be constantly occurring topics to 
vary and increase the interest and utility of this 
portion of the New Annual Register, to which we 
shall not fail to attend, 

In the volume for 1820, however, the extreme 
length and importance of the proceedings against 
the queen has unavoidably prevented us from allot- 
ting such a number of pages to the new subjects we 
have introduced, as we should otherwise have done, 
and shall in future do. These proceedings—-the 
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death of George III.—the accession of George IV. 
—the new parliament—and the state of our agri- 
culture, manufacttires, commerce, and finances, 
constitute the principal political and historical topics 
of this volume, so far as Great Britain is concerned. 
With reference to foreign nations, the indications 
and commencement of the revolutions in Spain, 
Portugal, and Naples, are the most prominent and 
interesting topics. In narrating and discussing both 
the domestic and foreign events, we have endea- 
voured to free the exaggerations of party and pre- 
judice from the real facts: this, in the case of the 
proceedings against the Queen, was no easy matter; 
how far we have succeeded, it is for our readers to 
determine. 

It only remains to add, that such arrangements 
have been made, as will enable us to bring out our 


subsequent volumes as early in the year as the pre- 
sent volume. 


Arai 18th, 1821. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Meeting of Parliament in consequence of the Death of George III.—Ad- 


dresses to George [V..—Debate  * 
Supply— Appropriation Act— Writ 


tament. 


Y a reference to the volume of 

the New Annual Register for 
tne year 1819, it will be found that 
parliament, after passing several 
acts, which it deemed essentially 
necessary to prevent, repress and 
punish those whose disaffection 
to the government was disposed 
to break out into acts of open 
and dangerous violence, — ad- 
journed to the 15th of February 
1820, 

It was, however, called toge- 
ther again rather before this time 
by the death of George III. It 
is the law and custom of the land, 
that if there be no parliament in 
a the period of the death of 
the king, the last parliament is 
revived, and is to sit for the space 
cf six months, unless sooner dis- 
solved by his successor. If, how- 
ever, a parliament is in existence 
at the death of the king, but not 
then sitting, it is with the least 





specting a Grant to the Queen— 
uspension Bill= Dissolution of Par- 


possible delay to assemble, It is 
usual, indeed, to dissolve it, and 
call a new parliament as soon as 
the public business will admit. 
King George III. died on Sa 
turday, January 29; and on Mon- 
day, January $1, both houses of 
parliament assembled, 

House of lords, Jan. 31.— The 
house met at a little before three 
o’clock, 

After prayers, the lord chan- 
cellor took the oaths at the table, 
and then his royal highness the 
duke of York. 

The oaths were afterwards ad- 
ministered totheir royal highnesses 
the dukes of Clarence and Sussex, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
dukes of Dorset, Wellington, 
Montrose, Atholl; the marquises 
of Hertford, Cholmondeley,Cam- 
den, Wellesley ; the earls of Li- 
verpool, Bathurst, Ai - 
Westmorland ;_ viscounts Si 
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mouth and Sydney; the bishops 
of London and Durham; and 
lords Lilford, Carleton, Carring- 
ton, &c. 

House of commons.—Exactly 
at twelve o’clock the lord steward 
arrived. He wore his blue sash, 
and carried his wand of office. 
In the long gallery two tables, 
one at each cal of the apartment, 
covered with green cloth, were 
set out. The clerks of the house 
of commons were in attendance, 
and the members, who had begun 
to make their appearance some 
time before, now assembled in the 
—_ gallery. 

he lord steward having pass- 
ed up the long gallery, took his 
station at the centre of the table 
furthest from the entrance. The 


. speaker then presented himself to 


take the oaths of allegiance to his 
majesty king George the fourth. 
The oaths having been admini- 
stered, the right honourable gen- 
tleman left the gallery, and pro- 
ceeded to the speaker’s apart- 
ments, The other members pre- 


sent«ere thenimmediately sworn, | 


— Among them were noticed Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Golbourn, Mr. 
Scarlett, Mr. Arbuthnot, sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, Mr. Brogden, and 
Mr. Hutchinson. At ten minutes 
atier twelve the lobby was ordered 
to be cleared. 

At thirty-five minutes after 
twelve, the speaker proceeded in 
the usual form to the house. 

Having sworn in a few of the 
members who first presented 
themselves, the lord steward re- 
tired, 

After entering the house and 
taking thechair, the speaker again 
took the oaths of allegiance, and 
called on the members present to 
do the same at the table. This 


was immediately done, and at 
one o’clock a sufficient number 
of members were sworn to make a 
house. 

Among the members sworn at 
the table were—Mr. Canning, the 
right honourable the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the honourable 
F. J. Robinson, the attorney-ge- 
neral, lord Ebrington, the honour- 


‘ able H. G. Bennet, sir C. Robin- 


son, Mr. Ricardo, lord A. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. J. Smith, 
Mr, Manning, aldermen Wood 
and Heygate, the righthonourable 
Robert Peel, the honourable Mr. 
Primrose, &c, 

House of lords, Feb. 2.—The 
house met at three o’clock. 

The oaths were administered to 
his royal highness the duke of 
Gloucester, the earl of Harrow- 
by, the marquises of Winchester, 
Anglesea, the earls of Maccles- 
field, Powis, the bishop of Exeter, 
and lord Napier. 

On the motion of the earl of 
Liverpool, the house adjourned 
till Thursday the 17th. 

House of commons.— The 
speaker took the chair at three 
o’clock, and several members 
proceeded to take the usual 
oaths. Among the members 
sworn were lord Castlereagh, the 
solicitor-general, Mr, Lushington, 
Mr. W. Pole, Mr. A. Baring, the 
honourable W, Lamb, . G. 
Bankes, and Mr. N. Calvert. 

Lord Castlereagh said he rose 
for the purpose of proposing that 
the house should adjourn to Thurs- 
day, the 17thinstant, It was, he 
observed, the uniform practice of 
paemen, on or demise of the 

ing, to suspend its operation 
me after the funeral. Pre did 
not deem it necessary to press 
upon the feelings of the house the 
neces- 
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nec: ssity of adopting this mea- 
sure at present ; for, if there ever 
was a calamity which called par- 
ticularly for such a mark of their 
‘respect, it was that which was now 
so generally and so sincerely la- 
mented by the house and the 
country. He proposed the ad- 
journment to the 17th instant, as 
he expected that the funeral of his 
deceased majesty would be over 
by that period: if, however, this 
should not be the case, he would 
on that day move a further ad- 
journment.—Adjourned to the 
17th, 

House of lords, Feb. 17.—The 
earl of Liverpool presented the 
following message from his ma- 
jesty: : 

‘“¢ George R.—The king is per- 
rs that the house + vd 
deeply participates in the gri 
and affiction of his saijdity’’ Fie 
the loss which his majesty and 
the nation have sustained by the 
lamented death of the king his 
father. This melancholy event 
imposing upon his majesty the ne- 
cessity of summoning, within a 
limited period, a new parliament, 
the king has taken into considera- 
tion the present state of public 
business, and is of opinion that it 
will be, in all respects, most con- 
ducive to the public interest and 
convenience, to call the new par- 
liament without delay. The king, 
therefore, recommends to the 
house of lords to concur in such 
measures as may be found indis- 
pensably necessary to provide for 


the exigencies of the public ser- 

vice during the interval which 

must elapee between the termina- 

tion of the present session and the 
opening a new parliament. 

“G.R.” 

After the message was read by 
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the lord chancellor, and next by 
the clerk, lord Liverpool said he 
should propose an address to- 
morrow on that point which re- 
commended the concurrence of 
the house on the measures indis- 
pensably necessary for the public 
service. With respect tothe first 
part, there could be no difference 
of opinion among their lordships, 
mathe should therefore move an 
address of condolence to his ma- 


jesty forthwith. His lordship'then 


made a few observations, which 
were in substance comprised in 
the motion with which he con- 
cluded, viz.— 

‘‘That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, to ex- 
press our deep and unfei sor- 
row at the death of the late king, 
whose virtues had so justly eng 
deared him to all classes of his 
subjects. ‘To assure his majesty, 
that the many blessings which we 
have enjoyed under his royal fa- 
ther’s mild and paternal govern- 
ment can never be effaced from 
our minds; and that we most 
gratefully acknowledge thesignal 
advantages which the country 
has derived during this long and 
eventful period, from the aug- 
mentation of all the great sources 
of our national prosperity, and 
from the splendid and unparallel- 
ed achievements of his majesty’s 
fleets and armies. That whilst we 
condole with his majesty on the 
loss which the nation, in common 
with his majesty, has sustained, 
we beg leave to offer to him our 
most sincere congratulations upon 
his accession to the throne. To 
testify to his majesty cur “i 
and affectionate attachment to his 
sacred person, and to assure him 
that the experience of the om as 
well as our confidence imhis cha- 
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by the noble earl; but honaured 
as those with whom he was nearly 


connected by dang had 
ne 


racter and virtues, can leave us 
no doubt that his efforts will be 
invariably directed to promote 
the welfare of the country and the 
iness of his subjects.” 
address having been read 
by the lord chancellor— 

The marquis of Lansdown ex- 

Pi SGPS CONF RTTORES in 
the object address, agreeing 
as he did most cordially inPall the 
eulogy bestowed upon the virtues 
of our me st sae also 
agreein t they ought to pro- 
ceed 0 the foot of the throne, 
that their new a gs might 
have the opportunity of declaring 
his intention to exercise his vir- 
tues for the benefit of his people. 
He had no doubt that their lord- 
ships would unanimously agree 
to the address proposed by the 
noble earl, whose conduct he ap- 

uded in separating this subject 

m the other part of his ma- 
jesty’s message, the consideration 
of which, it was highly probable, 
might give rise to some difference 
of opinion, as, whatever might be 
thought of the expediency of im- 
mediately calling a new parlia- 
ment, the announcement of such 
an intention upon this occasion 
was certainly unprecedented, Ju- 
diciously separated, however, as 
the subject of this address had 
been from the question to which 
he had alluded, he had no hesita- 
tion whatever in giving his cor- 
dial concurrence to it, nor did. he 
imagine there would be the least 
hesitation on the part of any one 
of their Jordships, 

The marquis of Buckingham 
said he was unwilling to intrude 
upon the patience of their lord- 
ships, when all were doubtless 
anxious at once to agree to the 


address which had been moved 


been by the particular kindness of 
our late most gracious sovereign, 
he felt it his duty to say a few 
words upon this occasion before 
the question was finally put. The 
virtues of our late gracious sove- 
reign could not be more power- 
fully evinced, than by that con- 
tinued affection of his people, 
which, notwithstanding the veil 
that had been drawn between him 
and them for so long a perioc, re- 
mained unabated ; and, as the last 
melancholy catastrophe, was dis- 
played in a manner that indicated 
the most vivid feelings of regret 
for their loss. Our late gracious 


sovereign, then, notwithstanding 


the estrangement from his people, 
caused by the inscrutable act of 
providence, continued to live in 
the hearts of his subjects, remem- 
bering, as they did, ali those vir- 
tues by the exercise of which he 
had so adorned his throne. [t was 
in this manner that our late gra- 
cious monarch had forestalled the 
applauses of posterity ; for, in the 
long interval that had elapsed 
whilst the veil was interposed be- 
tween him and his people, his 
virtues had become the theme of 
their veneration, and had received 
the final seal of their admiration 
and respect. 

The earl of Darnley said it was 
the furthest from his wish to in- 
terrupt that unanimity which he 
had no doubt would prevail upon 
this occasion; but there appeared 
to him to be an omission, which 
if he was irregular in noticing, he 
should no doubt be told so. He 
alluded to the circumstance of 
there being no condolence includ- 
ed in the address, with regard to 
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the death of an illustrious indivi- 
dual (the duke of Kent), whose 
virtues were of the first order, and 
whose loss could not fail to cause 
the deepest regret. 

The earl of Liverpool said he 
felt obliged to the noble lord for 
affording him an opportunity of 
giving some explanation on the 
subject he had alluded to. It was 
undoubted!y his intention to move 
an address of condolence to his 
majesty on the lamented death of 
the duke of Kent, ‘and an address 
of condolence also to the duchess 
of Kent ; but he thought it better 
that the address he had already 
moved should stand as the single 
proceeding of the house this night. 

The address was then accord to 
nem. diss., and was ordered to be 

resented to his majesty by the 
ords with white staves. 

The earl of Liverpool observed, 
that his majesty’s state of health 
not allowing him to receive the 
whole house, was the reason for 
adopting the above mode of pre- 
senting the address, and he wish- 
ed that reason to be entered upon 
the journals. 

In the commons, the same day, 
lord Castlereagh brought down a 
message from his majesty to the 
same effect with that presented 
this day in the upper house. On 
the motion of the noble lord, it 
was ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration tomorrow ; his lordship 
thinking it right that a day, at 
least, should be afforded for con- 
sidering one part of it; but he 
was convinced the house would 
feel the propriety of offering an 
immediate address of condolence 
on the death of the late sovereign, 
and of congratulation on the ac- 
cession of the present. His lord- 
ship accordingly proceeded to 
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panegyrize the character and con- 
duct of his late majesty, who had, 
by his mild and amiable qualities, 
secured the esteem of the nation, 
and during whose unusually long 
reign this country had grown up 
schetous tonmiehaneta te 
s rT, U 
mane * the cart. He ty 0am 
ogi is present maj ty, m 
am declaration, that he would 
make the example of his royal 
father the basis of his conduct, 
the country had to hope for a 
prosperous reign. He trusted that 
this expectation would be fully 
verified, and that his majesty, 
though he might not have to 
achieve any additional glories in 
war, would add the only remains 
ing laurel to his brow, by lookin 
in peace, to polity, justice, an 
moderation in the administration 
of his government. His lordshi 
concluded with moving an a 
dress to the same effect as that 
proposed in the house of lords. 
Mr. Tierney cordially concurred 
in the address, with the exception 
of what alluded to “the experi- 
ence of the past,” which, he 
thought, might better have been 
let alone. He wished to bury all 
the past in oblivion, He would 
turn his back upon it, and only 
look forward to a new reign. 
That, he trusted, would be such 
as to reflect credit on the sove- 
reign, and be of ad to his 
people. The address was then 
put, and carried unanimously ; 
and it was, on the motion of lord 
Castlereagh, ordered, that in cone 
sideration of his majesty’s illness, 


the address be presented by such 

members of the house as were of 

his majesty’s most honourable 
privy council. 

Lord aes then moved 

+ an 
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an address of condolence to his 
yer, pe on the death of the duke 
of Kent, which was unanimously 
agreed to, and ordered to be pre- 
sented in the same manner as the 
former. A resolution of condo- 
lence to the duchess of Kent was 
also agreed to. 

House of lords, Feb. 18. ~The 
marquis of Cholmondeley laid on 
the table his majesty’s answer to 
the address of yesterday. It con- 
cluded with. stating that his ma- 
jesty was “impressed with the 
deep sense of the duty of follow. 
ing the great example which had 
deen set him ; and assured them 
of his endeavours to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the 
nation.” 

On the motion of lord Liver- 
pool, an address of condolence to 

is majesty on the death of the 
duke of Kent, and a message of 
condolencé to the duchess of Kent, 
were agreed to. The noble lord 
highly panegyrized the conduct 
the duchess. 

In these praises lord Rolle sin- 
cerely concurred. So close, he 
said, was her attendance on the 
duke in his last illness, that for 
five days she never had put off 
her clothes: but she had her re- 
ward in the look which her royal 
consort gave her before he expir- 
ed, and which proved his feeling 
of her conduct, and the consola- 
tion it had afforded him. 

The earl of Liverpool said, if 
he had had any doubt on the pre- 
ceding day as to the propriety of 
separating the question as to the 
calling a new parliament without 
delay, from the subject of address- 
ing the king in condolence on the 
death of the late sovereign, that 
that doubt would have been en- 
tirely removed by the remark 


made by the noble marquis 
(Lansdown), that such an inti- 
mation was entirely unprecedent- 
ed. It was undoubtedly true that 
it was unprecedented; but it 
should at the same time be re- 
collected, that the circumstances 
of the situation in which they 
were placed, were also in a great 
degree unprecedented. It was 
not the case of the transfer of the 
crown and all the administration 
of the government at once to a 
successor; but here the illustrious 
individual now on the throne had 
administered the government for 
a considerable time, and now, by 
the death of his sovereign, he was 
called upon to do that in his own 
name and behalf, which he had 
hitherto done in the name and on 
the behalf of the late king. This, 
therefore, rendered the present 
case different from those that had 
preceded it, and left it to the 
operation of those circumstances 
which specially attached to it. 
With regard tothe question of 
dissolving the parliament, itshould 
be recollected that, accordin 
to the common law of the land, 
the parliament ceased its func- 
tions on the demise of the 
crown, and the act which passed 
for enabling the parliament to sit 
for six months afterwards, might 
be called an exception to that law. 
With regard to the motive for 
assing that act, as far as he had 
en able to ascertain, it appear- 
ed to have been intended to pro« 
vide against a disputed succession. 
—But undoubtedly the act did 
not fetter the monarch in the ex- 
ercise of his prerogative, who. 
might at once, if he pleased, ex- 
ercise that paregnen by dissolv- 
ing the parliament : it was merely 


a question as to the public inter-. 
est 
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est or convenience, It was true, 
that with regard to the civil list, 
it had been usual in the parlia- 
ment sitting at the demise of the 
crown, to passa measure for ar- 
ranging the civil list; but this, 
which was a proper compliment 
to the crown, there was no neces- 
sity to bring forward, when the 
crown itself, as in the present in- 
stance, waived the immediate con- 
sideration of it. This, therefore, 
being put aside for the present, 
at the instance of the crown it- 
self, it must be obvious to every 
one, that there were circumstances 
connected with the knowledge 
that a new parliament must 
called within a certain period, 
that rendered it inconvenient to 
proceed to any public business 
that was not absolutely necessary. 
These circumstances were matter 
of notoriety; and it was evident 
that it would be much more for 
the public interest and conveni- 
ence, that the measures necessary 
to be brought forward should be 
presented to a parliament uninflu- 
enced by such circumstances, and 
with their attention not distracted 
by considerations arising out of 
the contemplatien of the near ap- 
proach of the summoning a new 
parliament, and the preparations 
and arrangements necessarily con- 
sequent upon it. His lordship 
concluded by moving an address 
to his majesty, stating the dispo- 
sition of the house to cancur in 
disposing of the business that 
might be necessary for the public 
service in the interval between the 
dissolution of the present parlia- 
ment andthe meeting of the new 
one. 

The marquis of Lansdown ex- 
pressed his surprise at the general 
way in which the subject had 
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been treated by the noble earl, 
who had not afforded any expla- 
nation as to the reasons or the 
motives for the sudden dissolu- 
tion of the parliament, which the 
noble earl himself admitted to be 
unprecedented.—He (the mar- 
quis of Lansdown) would beas 
little disposed as any one to abide 
by mere forms ; but in this case it 
was undoubtedly not a mere ques- 
tion of form, but one involving 
the essential practice of the con- 
stitution. He believed it to be 
contrary to all precedent for the 
crown to put to the consideration 
of’ parliament the question as to 
its own dissolution; such had been 
ever held to be a most improper 
course, parliament being consi- 
dered the most unfit to judge of 
the propriety of its own dissolu- 
tion. It was undoubtedly true 
that the king, in the exercise of 
his prerogative, might dissolve 
the parliament at the moment of 
its meeting on his accession ; but 
when the question of a dissolution 
was put to parliament itself, they 
might, with propriety, consider 
what had been the practice upon 
former similar occasions ; and 
when it was urged as a reason for 
now dissolving the parliament, 
that it would be for the public in- 
terest and convenience, it might 
be fairly answered, and this too 
on the authority of the noble earl 
himself, that the present was the 
most convenient period for enter- 
ing upon the consideration of pub- 
lic business. For this was the 
iod to which the noble earl 
imself had moved to adjourn the 
house, as that which was the most 
convenient for entering upon that 
consideration. When, however, 
this plea of convenience — 
it would be found, upon — 
ac 
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back to the periods of the ac. 
cession of our ———_ since 
the reign of William III., when 
the act was passed authorizing 
the parliament to continue sitting 
six months after the demise of the 
crown, that at periods much more 
inconvenient than the t, par- 
liament had continued sitting, and 
had, before their separation, uni- 
formly the civil list bill. 
Thus, on the accession of queen 
Anne, in March, on that of George 
1. in August, of George II, in 
June, and the late king in Octo- 
ber, the parliament in each case 
continued sitting, and passed the 
civil list bill within a short period 
of their meeting. Why these pre- 
cedents were in this instance to be 
departed from, and the civil list 
bill to be postponed to a new par- 
liament, the noble earl had not 
explained. Neither had he ex 
plained, and which was certainly 
most essential, how the public ser- 
vice was to be provided for in the 
interval, or how the dignity of 
the crown was to be provided for, 
the civil list bill having now ex- 
pired, There was another con- 
sideration also of great import- 
ance; he alluded to the increase 
of the military force of the coun- 
try, to the amount of 10,000 men, 
to which he was certainly friend- 
ly, considering, as he did, that 
there was a spirit of disaffection 
in certain districts, operating upon 
the distress of a numerous oss of 
the community, which required 
an addition to be made to the mi- 
litary force of the country. But 
agreeing, as he did, in the neces- 
sity for this addition to our mili- 
tary force, he considered it of the 
greatest importance, in a consti- 
tutional point of view, that the 
parliament should have an oppor- 
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tunity of taking into consideration 
such increase. Was it intended 
by the noble earl that no opportu- 
nity should be given to the pre- 
sent parliament to express an o- 
pinion upon so important a mea- 
sure? Was it intended that only 
a short mutiny bill should be 
brought in, which would not af- 
ford any opportunity of consider- 
ing the amount of the force? 
There were other considerations 
which called for attention when 
looking to this subject; and he 
could not but observe that the 
tone in which the noble earl spoke 
of measures intended to be pro- 

sed to a new parliament, which 
it was not thought expedient to 
introduce into a parliament so 
near its dissolution, was calculat- 
ed to excite an anxiety, if not a 
suspicion, on the part of the pub- 
lic, as to the character of the mea- 
sures so to be proposed. As he 
had been unable to discover any 
reason why the precedent in form- 
er cases should be in this instance 
departed from, and as he could 
not sanction an opinion that there 
were any circumstances existing 
that rendered the present parlia- 
ment, in comparison with a new 
one, incompetent to enter upon 
the consideration of the requisite 
measures, he could not give his 
— for the address now propo- 
sed, 

The earl of Harrowby observ- 
ed, that the argument of his no- 
ble friend who had just sat down, 
as to the present measure being 
unprecedented, had been com- 
sae answered by anticipation 

y his noble friend at the head of 
his majesty’s councils, lt must 
be, in his opinion, obvious, that 
with all the preparations and ar- 
rangements that were making, as 

appeared 
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appeared in all the public papers; 
with a view to a dissolution of the 

resent parliament, which it was 
Adewe must take place within a 
certain period, and that by no 
means a distant one, it was im- 
possible for the members of the 
other house to pay that attention 
which was requisite to the mea- 
sures to be proposed to them. 
This consideration applied equal- 
ly to measures like the civil list, 
which perished of themselves, and 
to measures which formed part 
of a series, with a view to im- 
provement in our system of laws, 
With regard to the civil list, the 
crown having waived its immedi- 
ate consideration, there was, of 
course, an end of all impropriety 
in postponing it. With respect to 
other measures, forming part of 
a series of improvements in our 
laws, it must be evident that they 
could be much better carried into 
effect by those who had a chance 
of remaining to overlook their 
operation, and maintain the sys- 
tem which it was proposed to car- 
ry into operation, than by those 
who at all events could remain 
but a short time, and whose atten- 
tion in the interval must be dis- 
tracted by the arrangements ren- 
dered necessary to them by the ex- 
pectation of a speedy dissolution 
of parliament. Asto any diffi- 
culty in providing for the public 
service in the interim, the course 
to be pursued was intended to be 
the same as in 1807 and in 1784, 
when a dissolution took place a- 
bout the same period; and with 
regard to providing for the dig- 
nity of the crown, though there 
might perhaps be some slight dif- 
ficulty, yet it might be done by a 
vote of credit out of the remain- 
ing hereditary revenues of the 
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crown. As to the measures to 
be proposed when the new parlia- 
ment met, their lordships would, 
when that period arrived, be ena- 
bled to rete of them ; but cer- 
tainly there was not the slightest 
reason to attach any character of 
suspicion to them, as was attempt- 
ed by the noble marquis. e 
(lord Harrowby) could answer 
tor himself, and he was confident 
he might answer for hiscolleagues, 
that nothing was intended to be 
proposed which was inconsistent 
with the utmost fairness and pro- 
priety. 

Earl Grosvenor contended, that 
there was time enough to com- 
plete any measures that might be 
necessary, without dissolving par- 
liament, and objected strongly to 
the continuance of so large a 
standing army in the time of peace, 
Why, he would ask, was such an 
army to be keptup? Wasit to 
—_ the arbitrary government 
of Spain—was it to support any 
of the despotic powers of the con- 
tinent, who, having promised 
free constitutions to their subjects 
while in adversity, violated those 
promises under circumstances 
more favouable—or was it to keep 
down the disaffected in our own 
country? They had heard it re- 
peated, even to nausea, that the 
disaffection was put down long 
ago, by the wise and vigorous 
measures for which the ministry 
took credit to themselves; it there- 
fore could not be for that purpose, 
Was it, then, for a purpose which 
they could not avow—-was it to 
support themselves in administra- 
tion, that this extraordinary bur- 
then should be continued in the 
present distressed condition of the 
country? He, for one, could never 
give his vote for such a 

¢ 
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The ear] of Lauderdale thought 
that great inconvenience wo’ 
be found to attend the immediate 
dissolution of parliament. The 
noble ear] (of Harrowby) had ob- 
served, that if parliament was not 
dissolved for six months, the mem- 
bers would have so much of their 
own business to attend to, that the 
business of the public would be 
neglected. But, if there was any 
thing in that argument, he would 
ask, did it not apply equally to 
all the other cases? Yet this was 
the very first case in which the 
argument was urged. The pub- 
lic business would be as well at- 
tended to in the present instance, 
as it was in other instances when 
the same apprehension might, 
with as much propriety, have been 
suggested—what then became of 
the noble lord’s sole argument ? 
With respect to the consideration 
of the civil list, he thought it 
would have been better that it 
should be arranged by parliament, 
instead of being submitted to the 
— it was, in effect, by 

ing postponed until the general 
election had taken place, The 
house would recollect, that there 
were such things as instructions 
from constituents to their repre- 
sentatives, and that he thought 
should have suggested itself to 
the noble lords as one of the in- 
conveniences attendant upon the 
course which they recommended, 
It had been said, that the civil list 
was to be provided for out of the 
hereditary revenues. But they 
should consider how the heredita- 
ry revenues were applied already, 
and they would find, by the 48th 
and some succeeding clauses of 
the consolidated fund act, that 
the hereditary revenues were ap- 
propriated to make up the defi- 


ciencies of the consolidated fund, 


d in the event of the king’s demise. 


lf those deficiencies could be 
made up in the mean time, he 
should have no objection to the 
plan, but until he was assured of 
that he could not say that he was 
satisfied. 

The earl of Carnarvon said, 
he had waited with great anxiety, 
in the expectation that something 
more would be offered in favour 
of the course adopted by mini- 
sters, than the meagre information 
already before the house. The 
noble earl who spoke first, had 
alluded to some things that were 
notorious, and others that were 
less so, but he had not made out 
one strong ground of justification. 
The noble earl who followed 
him, had admitted that that was 
the first instance in which the 
propriety of dissolving parliament 
was submitted to the considera- 
tion of parliament itself; he had 
followed up the expression, how- 
ever (as if conscious of some in- 
consistency ), by stating that pare 
liament was not called upon to 
advise his majesty to dissolve it, 
but to consider whether it would 
adopt those measures which were 
to carry the dissolution into effect. 
How then had they pot rid of his 
noble friend's constitutional ob« 
jection? His noble friend had 
shown, that if it was convenient 
at any time to continue the sitting 
of parliament, it was convenient 
now. But then it was objected, 
that membersof parliament would 
have so much of their own busi- 
ness to attend to, they would neg« 
lect the business of their constitus 
ents, For his own part, he should 
have drawn the very contrary 
conclusion. If there was any pes 
riod when members of parliament 

attended 
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attended more particularly to the 
business of their constituents than 
another, it was when they were 
about to be dissolved. The noble 
lords had not succeeded in — 
ing even a plausible reason for 
their departure from - precedent, 
and resort to temporary expe- 
dients. It rested with them to 
show, that there was some differ- 
ence in the circumstances of the 
present day, as compared with the 
circumstances of former days, that 
rendered a different mode of pro- 
ceeding necessary; and if they 
neglecced to do so, the inference 
was, that they had some reason or 
other which they were unwilling 
to state. In the present condition 
of the country, a strong ground 
should be made out to justify an 
immediate dissolution; and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that 
those who could give such advice 
without such a ground, had not 
done their duty either to the kin 

or to the country. Inquiries ha 

taken place in the other house re- 
specting the conduct of certain 
boroughs, some of which were 
held to be unfit to exercise the 
elective franchise, until an arrange- 
ment could be made. Inthe case 
of one borough, leave was given 
to bring in a bill to transfer the 
right of election to some other 
place; but by dissolving parlia- 
ment before those measures could 
be brought to a conclusion, the 
boroughs so convicted of abusing 
the right, would be sent again to 
exercise it contrary to the inten- 
tion of at least one branch of the 
legislature. It was reported that 
ministers themselves admitted the 
necessity of a change in one of the 
boroughs ; yet they now came 
forward to recommend a course, 
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which must defeat their own ad- 
mission. The consequence of a 
dissolution now would be, that 
the most important business of 
the session would come on at a 
period of the year when it was al- 
most impossible to keep a sufficient 
number of members in town. 

Ear] Bathurst observed, that the 
whole business of the session was 
yet to be- done, and contended 
that it would be impossible to get 
through it in time to prepare for 
a dissolution at the end of six 
months. With regard to the pre- 
cedents alluded to, he would have 
their lordships to consider in what 
state the public business was on 
those different occasions. The 
death of queen Anne took place 
in the month of August, when the 
business of the session was at an 
end; that of George the first 
took place in June, when the pub- 
lic business was considerably ad- 
vanced ; and that of George the 
second in October, when the bu- 
siness was concluded. In those 
cases, therefore, there was no ne- 
cessity for adopting the course 
which under the present circum- 
stances appeared expedient. Be. 
sides, since the death of his late 
majesty, there was more emotion 
throughout the country, on the 
prospect of the new elections, than 
probably existed at any former 

riod. Perhaps there was not an 
instance known before, in which 
the same paper that communicat- 
ed the death of the king contained 
an advertisement from a candidate 
for the representation of a county. 
The example was followed in 
other instances, and upon the 
whole there was a degree of fer- 
ment in the country which ren- 
dered the proceeding advisable. 
— Know- 
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—Knowing this, and knowing 
that, if they entered into business 
now, it must occupy at least five 
or six months, they had taken the 
middle course, as the one most suit- 
able to the circumstances in which 
were placed at the moment. 
King said, that the imme- 
diate dissolution would bring them 
to May before the new parliament 
could meet; and he would leave 
it to the house to consider to what 
time the session must extend in 
that case. It was true that they 
had a balance of convenience and 
inconvenience to decide upon; but 
then there was uniform practice 
on one side, and that practice was, 
that after the demise of the —— 
parliament should proceed, wi 
as little delay as possible, to the 
arrangement of the civil list. By 
dissolving now, they would leave 
the crown without a civil list. The 
hereditary revenues of the crown 
were divided into two branches : 
—one, by far the smaller branch, 
was strictly the hereditary reve- 
nue; but the other, which was 
considerably more extensive, de- 
pended on the vote of parliament. 
No man, he presumed, would at- 
tempt to apply that part of the 
fund to the purposes of the civil 
list, without the authority of par- 
liament ; nor was he sure whether 
there was not some portion of the 
hereditary revenues that expired 
with the late sovereign. Upon 
the whole, he was adverse to the 
immediate dissolution of parlia- 
ment, without taking the civil list 
into consideration, as it was a 
mode of proceeding not respectful 
to the new sovereign, 
The lord chancellor said, he 
would state in few words the 
grounds on which he gave his 


vote, especially as some noble 
lords, whose opinions were entitled 
to respect, had intimated that 
those who supported the motion 
sanctioned the ministers in ven- 
turing unconstitutional advice to 
the crown. But that was not his 
view of the question ; for, accord- 
ing to the law of parliament in 
former times, on the demise of the 
crown, the parliament was #pso 
facto dissolved. He did not mean 
to say that it was not right for par- 
liament to have extended its own 
existence for six months after the 
demise of the king, as was done 
by the act of William the third. 
His notion was, that the enact- 
ment was properly made, with a 
view to the public interest ; but 
by that act it was not determined 
that the parliament should neces- 
sarily exist for six months after the 
demise—it was still left open to 
consideration how far the public 
convenience required that it should 
continue so to exist, or not. If, on 
the other hand, they thwarted the 
purpose of dissolving parliament, 
by going on with business when 
the public convenience did not re- 
quire it, they were the persons 
who took upon themselves to say 
that the crown should not dissolve 
the parliament, Ifthey threw obsta- 
cles in the way of the dissolution, 
they took upon themselves the au- 
thority of deciding the question ; 
and therefore he would vote with 
his noble friends, not with a view 
to break in upon the prerogative of 
the crown, but to prevent the pre- 
rogative from being interfered 
with. 

The marquis of Lansdown asked, 
whether it was the intention of mi- 
nisters to apply that part of: the 
hereditary revenues which were 

strictly 
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strictly such, to make up the de- 
ficiencies of the consolidated fund, 
in the interval between this and the 
meeting of the new parliament ? 

The earl of Liverpool answer- 
ed, that he would not take upon 
himself to say whether the other 
house would adopt any temporary 
measure of finance during that in- 
terval; but whether they did or 
not, no material inconvenience 
would follow, either to the public 
service or to the state of the con- 
solidated fund. With respect to 
the army, he could also assure 
their lordships that no army should 
be continued in this country, even 
for so short an interval, without 
the authority of parliament. 

The motion was then carried 
without a division, and the house 
adjourned, 

ouse of commons.—The order 
of the day for taking into consi- 
deration his majesty’s message of 
yesterday having been read, 

On the motion-of lord Castle- 
reagh the message itself was read 
by the clerk, 

Lord Castlereagh observed, 
that in rising to move an address 
in answer to his majesty’s most 
— message, it might be for 

e convenience of the house to 
state what course it was the in- 
tention of ministers to propose, in 
consequence of the recent and im- 
portantevents, It was well known, 
that although before the late re- 
cess various bills had been agreed 
to applicable to the then state of 
the country, the great mass of the 


public business of the session had 
not been entered upon. Under 
those circumstances, it became in- 
dispensable for his majesty's mi- 
nisters to consider what course it 
would be most expedient to ad- 
vise. There were only two courses 
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which could be pursued—either to 
endeavour to gothrough thewhole 
of the business, by extending the 

resent session to the utmost 
ength which the law would allow, 
or to call a new parliament. The 
house would see that many incon- 
veniencies would attend the former 
of those courses. It would in all 
probability be scarcely practicable 
to complete all the parliamentary 
business within the prescribed pe- 
riod; and to select those topics to 
which the especial attention of 
parliament should be directed, 
would be a difficult and an invi- 
dioustask. Any measure not com- 
pleted by the natural close of the 
session, would not stand so advan- 
tageously with reference to a new 
parliament as if absolutely com- 
menced in that parliament. The 
house would also, he was persuad- 
ed, go along with his majesty’s 
ministers in their conviction, that 
nothing could be less desirable 
with reference tothe public morals, 
and, he would even add, to the 
public tranquillity, than to leave 
the country for many months sub- 
ject to all the excitation and pas- 
sions which the approach of a ge. 
neral election, and the conflict of 
interests involved in that event, 
tended to generate. Weighing 
the alternative presented to them, 
namely, whether the great busi- 
ness of the year should be brought 
forward in the present or in a new 
pe his majesty’s ministers 

ad decided in favour of a new 
parliament. It appeared to them, 
therefore, that the only sound pro- 
ceeding was, to endeavour to con- 
fine the measures to be proposed 
in the present parliament as much 
as possible to those which were in- 
dispensable to the public service. 
He was perfectly aware ag 
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had been the usage on similar oc- 
casions, on the first meeting of 
parliament after the demise of the 
crown, to make provision for a 
eat proportion of the civil esta- 
lishment of the country. It cer- 
tainly was the wish of his majesty’s 
government, that this subject 
should be satisfactorily arranged. 
But, on the other hand, it would 
require much time to prepare the 
proposition which it was their in- 
tention to submit to parliament on 
the subject; and it was also ex- 
tremely desirable that that propo- 
sition should be adequately con- 
sidered by the house, with calm 
minds and a full attendance; all 
which it was hopeless to expect 
during the existence of the present 
parliament, On all those grounds, 
therefore, ministers had decided 
on advising the crown to call a 
new parliament with as little delay 
as possible ; and having come to 
that decision, they had also 
thought it becoming to advise the 
crown to communicate frankly to 
arliament the purpose in view.— 
He would now state to the house 
the particular business which his 
majesty’s ministers meant to pro- 
pose for the consideration of the 
present parliament. With respect 
to private business, the house was 
aware of the course that had been 
pursued on former dissolutions— 
namely, to make such an arrange- 
ment as would place private busi- 
ness in the new parliament in the 
same situation as that in which it 
had been left in the old, so that no 
inconvenience would accrue to 
private interests. As to public 
business, it was the wish of go- 
vernment that the new parliament 
should be placed in a situation the 
most calculated to be advantage- 
ous to the public service, It was 


not proposed to vote any addi- 
tinned sum for army services du- 
ring the present session. Enough 
had already been granted to cover 
the expenditure im the interval 
that would elapse before the mect- 
ing of the new parliament. It was 
intended to propose the continu- 
ance of the mutiny bill to the 25th 
of June, as well as of several other 
bills that would otherwise expire. 
It was probable that the house 
would arrive at the ciose of its 
labours by the end.of the present 
month. If so, or if it should ac- 
complish all that was necessary 
by the $d or 4th of March, the 
new parliament might assemble 
by from the 20th to the 26th of 
April, when the business of the 
year would be immediately en- 
tered into, Having expressed his 
readiness to afford any explana- 
tion or information that might be 
required, the noble lord concluded 
by moving an address to his ma- 
jesty, which was an echo of the 
message of yesterday. 

Mr, 'l‘ierney declared that the 
whole of the proceeding was the 
most extraordinary of the kind 
that he had ever heard of, He 
did not believe that there had ever 
been an accession to the crown 
without some communication to 
a eng of a nature very dif« 
erent from that which had been 
made in the present instance, It 
had always been usual to say 
something of the feelings of the 
new monarch, and of the course 
of policy which it was his intention 
to pursue. In the present case; 
the house had only been drily told 
that his majesty’s government 
found it convenient to send them 
about their business as soon as pos 
sible. Not the remotest reference 
had been made in the communi- 

cation 
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cation from the crown, as to the 
ulterior course of policy which it 
was intended to pursue, It was 
true, that it might be said, that 
on former occasions of the demise 
of the crown, parliament was in a 
state of ens and that 
there was, therefore, greater scope 
for observations of the nature to 
which healluded, inthespeech from 
the throne, on its sors sa But 
on such an occasion as the present, 
there would have been no irregu- 
larity in summoning the house of 
commons to attend in the other 
house of parliament, for the pur- 
pose of hearing the royal senti- 
ments, He must observe, without 
meaning tosay any thing offensive, 
that the omission of all such 
communication was very indeco- 
rous. There was another point of 

reat constitutional importance. 
n all former cases, on the acces- 
sion of a new monarch to the 
throne, he expressed to the house 
his confidence that they would 
make good the hereditary revenues 
of the crown. This operated in 
two ways. It recognised the power 
of parliament to vote those reve- 
nues or not. It was highly im- 
portant that it should not be taken 
for granted that those revenues 
were not under the controul of 
parliament. It was true that some 
of them were so. But what were 
generally called the hereditary re- 
venues of the crown expired on 
the demise of the crown, and 
could not be legally collected 
without a new act of parliament. 
Could any man doubt that there 
was something at the bottom of 
all this extraordinary proceeding 
not hitherto explained? What it 
was he knew not. But he was 
sure that no administration would 
wantonly, and without cause, de- 
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part from that which was the or- 
dinary course on such occasions. 
He was sure that there was some 
reason why the civil list was not 
voted at once, as was usual, The 
noble lord, indeed, talked of the 
time which the proposed arrange- 
ments would require. That ap- 
peared very extraordinary, when 
it was recollected that the subject 
had been settled within the last 
four or five years. At that period 
a very able and voluminous report 
was presented with reference to 
it; it was arranged on the sug- 
gestion of ministers themselves ; 
and now the house were told of 
the time requisite to make the fu- 
ture arrangements on the subject. 
He was utterly at a loss to dis- 
cover where would be the difficul- 
ty of bringing in a bill at once to 
state the proposed amount of the 
civil list. Nor could he compre- 
hend the object of immediately 
dissolving parliament. All that 
the noble lord had said was, that 
it would be inconvenient not to 
dissolve parliament immediately. 
The noble lord’s notion of the 
convenient period forthe laborious 
business of the year was that it 
should commence in May—a sea- 
son not very long preceding that 
at which most honourable gentle- 
men were in the habit of going 
into the country, and thereby ren- 
dering the proceedings of parlia- 
ment a dead letter. Formerly it 
had been thought, that the heavy 
business should not be deferred 
until after Easter; now it turned 
out, that it was convenient that it 
should not begin until long after 
that period! The occurrence of 
the assize was another circum- 
stance which must render a dis- 
solution at the present moment 
extremely inconvenient, With re- 

B spect 





spect to the dissolution, he (Mr. 

ierney ) was as desirous as any 
man to get, as speedily as possible, 
through all the difhculties and an- 
noyances which an election occas 
sioned. But he had duties first to 
perform in that house, which he 
was bound not to neglect ; and he 
could not, therefore, concur in the 
address proposed. From what had 
fallen from the noble lord, it did 
not appear that it was intended to 
ask the present parliament for any 
further grant [an expression of 
dissent fom the treasury bench]. 
Was it? The noble lord and the 
right honourable gentleman did 
not seem quite agreed on that 
point. He wished they would 
settle it. Did the rimht honourable 
gentleman mean to propose a vote 
of credit, in the committee of 
supply ? 

‘he chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, that he intended to pro- 
pose a grant for the payment of 
the civil list up to the 5th April, 
at the present rate. 

Mr. Tierney resumed.—Ac- 
cording to the statement made 
by the noble lord, the new parlia. 
ment would not be assembled 
by the 5th of April. It was cer- 
tain, therefore, that there would be 
a period during which the crown 
would have no maintenance what- 
ever, that the house knew of. All 
this appeared to him to be wholly 
unnecessary. Why not at once 
vote a specific sum for the civil list 
of George the fourth? The noble 
lord said, that his majesty’s mini- 
sters had not made up their minds 
on the subject. What could occa- 
sion the necessity of any alteration? 
Why depart from the established 
usage? It was unaccountable, ex- 
cept something or other was at 
the bottom of the business hitherto 
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unexplained, He knew, however, 
that it was in vain for him to urge 
this argument; the heads of the 
members he knew were more in 
the country than in town. They 
were thinking of cockades, and 
hustings, and returning officers, 
It was in vain for him, therefore, 
to do any thing but protest against 
the present proceeding. As to the 
measures proposed by the noble 
lord, if the propriety of an imme- 
diate dissolution were once ac- 
quiesced in, to those particular 
measures he could have no objec- 
tion. He must make one excep- 
tion. In an early part of the pre- 
sent session, in consequence of the 
representations that had been made 
of the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, parliament voted an addi- 
tional military force of 11,000 
men, All alarm, he apprehended, 
was now dissipated, and he ima- 
gined that there were no sounder 
sleepers than the mass of the sub 
jects of this country. Why, there- 
fore, was it requisite to keep up 
this additional military force of 
11,000 men to the 25th of June? 
And what chance was there that 
at that time it would be reduced; 
it being notorious that the attend- 
ance in the house would at that 
period be very insufficient ? Where 
was the necessity of deferring this 
and other important questions 
until a season when no reliance 
whatever could be placed on their 
being fully and fairly considered? 
He could not give his assent to the 
noble lord’s motion, conceiving 
that the noble lord was first bound 
to show what objection there was 
to vote the civil list at once, as 
wasusual in similar cirgumstances. 
Lord Castlereagh, in explane- 
tion, assured the right honourable 
gentleman, that he had no: other 
purpose 
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purpose in the propositions which 
he had submitted to the house, 
than that which he had distinctly 
avowed. It did not appear to his 
majesty’s government that the va- 
rious topics to which he had al- 
luded could be so conveniently 
discussed by the present as by a 
new parliament. It must quiet 
any constitutional jealousy on the 
subject to observe, that the vote 
which his right honourable friend 
intended to propose was merely to 
prevent any arrear in the interval 
between the dissolution of the pre- 
sent and meeting of the next par- 
liament, As to the hereditary re- 
venues of the crown, those which 
were strictly hereditary were so 
inconsiderable, that no rational 
difficulty could be contemplated 
in making a parliamentary ar- 
rangement with respect to them. 
There could not be the smallest 
doubt that the house would be dis- 
posed to act with respect to those 
revenues as formerly. He could 
assure the right honourable gen- 
tleman, that he did his majesty’s 
ministers great injustice, if he sup- 
posed that they entertained any 
distrust of the present parliament 
on that subject. For himself, he 
never knew a parliament to whom 

he was persuaded might be more 

safely confided the duty of making 

such an arrangement with respect 

to the revenue of the crown, as 

should evince at once a becoming 

economy, and a disposition to pre- 

vent placing the crown in sucha 

situation as would endanger the 

incurting of debt. At the same 

time, his majesty’s government 

claimed the opportunity of a full 

deliberation on the subject, before 

they submitted it in its details to 
the judgement of parliament; and 
it was therefore that it was pro- 
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posed to postpone it until the meet- 
ing of the new parliament. With 
te to the period of that 
meeting, he denied that the year 
would be so far advanced as not 
to give time for the due considera- 
tion of the public business. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, that what was generally 
called the hereditary revenue of 
the crown, went now to the con- 
solidated fund; but the act which 
settled this point was now expired, 
He agreed with the right honour- 
able member (Mr. Tierney), who 
said that the crown was at this 
moment withoutany other revenue 
than that portion of the hereditary 
revenue which belonged to the 
civil list, amounting to between 
500,000/, and 600,000/. He would 
on Monday next bring forward 
some measures on this subject, It 
was his intention to move that one 
quarter’s revenue of the civil list, 
at its present rate, which would 
become due on the 5th of April, 
should be paid} this would carry 
on the royal establishment up to 
the 5th of July, before which 
time the necessary steps would be 
taken by the new parliament. By 
thismeans all inconvenience would 
be avoided. Allusion had been 
made to former reigns; but it 
should be recollected, that the cir- 
cumstances of the present case 
differed very materially from those 
of any previousone, He had the 
satisfaction of stating, that in the 
arrangements to be adopted, a 
considerable saving would be 
made tothe public. The right 
honourable member had objected 
to the continuance of the increased 
number of troops; but it should 
be recollected, that a considerable 
number of the troops previously 


employed, had been subsequently 
B2 discharged, 
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discharged, so that in fact the 
previous mutiny bill would cover 
the whole number of troops to 
be employed. He felt  satis- 
faction in stating, that it would 
not be necessary to vote an addi- 
tional sum for this part of the 
public service, there being at pre- 
sent a sufficiency in hand for the 
purpose. It would be necessary 
to continue the mutiny bill, and 
some other bills, which would 
otherwise expire with the dissolu- 
tion of parliament. 

Mr. Brougham and Mr. Hume 
rose together ; and there were re- 

eated calls of “Mr. Brougham, 
Mtr. Brougham.” Mr.B., however, 
gave way. 

Mr. Hume said, it was proposed 
that several bills now about to ex- 

ire were to be renewed, It was 
socbony that by the 54th Geo. ITT. 
cap. 16, a sumof 35,000/. was 
settled upon the late princess of 
Wales, now our queen. On the 
demise of his late majesty this 
grant ceased ; he expected there- 
fore that either the noble lord 
(Castlereagh )or the right honour- 
able the chancellor of the exche- 
= would have stated whether 
this provision was to be con- 
tinued, or whether any and what 
other was to be substituted in its 
stead, 

Lord Castlereagh was under- 
stood to say, that every pains would 
be taken to prevent any inconve- 
nience arising in the quarter al- 
luded to, from the dissolution of 
parliament. 

Mr. Brougham said, his right 
honourable triend (Mr. Tierney ) 
had so fully antictpated him in the 
view which he intended to take of 
the subject, that he had very little 
to offer upon it. He could not, 
however, Ip expressing his sur- 


prise at the extraordinary nature 
of the proceedings adopted by his 
majesty’s ministers. With respect 
to the subject alluded to by the 
honourable member who had just 
sat down, he assured the house 
that it was not then his intention 
to offer a word upon it. He in- 
tended to confine himself to that 
part of the royal message which 
referred to the dissolution of par- 
liament. And here he must ob- 
serve, that this was the first mes- 
sage which so precisely and so 
specifically pointed out the disso- 
lution of parliament. Whenever 
parliament interfered with the pre- 
rogative of the crown, they were 
told by ministers that they were not 
competent to entertain the subject 
of the termination of their exist- 
ence as a body—that the crown 
alone was to decide upon it. 
Without meaning to deny the 
right «f the people to controul 
ministers in the advice which they 
gave the crown as to the exercise 
of its prerogative, he could not 
help noticing the strange position 
in which parliament was placed. 
They were called upon to give an 
opinion whether the proposed dis- 
solution was a well advised mea- 
sure or not. Thus called upon, 
it was no wonder that they should 
enter upon the discussion ; —it was 
no wonder that they should con- 
sider whether they ought to give 
an aye or ano to the question put 
tothem. For himself, he was as 
little averse to an immediate dis- 
solution of parliament as the noble 
lord or any of his colleagues could 
be. He had, however, one re- 
mark to make upon this advice 
given to the crown: he presumed 
that they had maturely weighed 
the inconvenience to which the 
country would be put by having 

the 
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the election come on in the middle 
of the assizes ; and also the incon- 
venience which would arise, par- 
ticularly to professional men, from 
having the term commence so 
soon after the assizes. On the 
former dissolution of parliament 
the term was postponed, but it 
could not be done in the present 
instance. The next point to which 
he should refer, was more mate- 
rial, He could not help congra- 
tulating the house upon the ad- 
mission which had been, though 
slowly, wrung from ministers. 
Not long since they were told, 
that so great was the alarm in the 
public mind—so inherent was vice 
in the country—so great was the 
number of discontented and de- 
signing persons, who were plotting 
the subversion of the constitution 
—so numerous were the plots 
which were hatching all over the 
kingdom, that it was found ne- 
cessary to call upon parliament to 
pass the most harsh and restrictive 
measures, in order to put down 
the turbulence of the country. 
They were told that it was neces- 
sity to bridle the public mind, and 
to deprive the people of their hi- 
therto constitutional rightof meet- 
ing. But now the fact was, that 
one of these restrictive measures 
expired with the parliament; and 
as ministers did not exercise their 
discretion in proposing itsrenewal, 
it showed that the necessity for it 
had ceased, or else they were 
about to plunge the country into 
a situation which not many weeks 
since was said to be inconsistent 
with its safety, There was another 
point to which he wished to advert, 
Every one who heard the lumi- 
nous speech of the noble lord 
( Castlereagh )—luminous, not be- 
cause it enabled them to under 
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stand the reasons contained in it, 
but because it was so transparent 
that every one could see through 
it—-saw the real motive for post- 
poning the discussion of the civil 
list at present ; he would mention 
it in one short sentence, instead 
of following the prolix reasons of 
the noble lord—it was, because it 
was thought more handy, more 
convenient to bring it under the 
consideration of a new parliament, 
than before a parliament which 
was on its death-bed—before a 
parliament that could not sit more 
than six months, but which might 
be dissolved the day after it had 
voted the civil list. This was his 
decided conviction. For himself, 
he had no objection to the disso- 
lution, as he thought frequent par- 
litments were beneficial and re 
freshing to the constitution ; yet he 
felt it his duty to point out the 
motives by which those who ad. 
vised the measure were actuated, 
Mr. Cansing said, the gentle 
men who had spoken on the other 
side of the house seemed to en- 
tertain one opinion, that ministers 
had some concealed and lurking 
motive for advising the immediate 
dissolution. of parliament. He 
knew not how such a charge was 
to be answered, unless by protes. 
tations to the contrary. Now he 
most distinctly denied that either 
himself or his colleagues had any 
such motive or object in view. 
The gentlemen who made this 
charge would, at a proper time, 
have an opportunity of compar- 
ing those protestations with the 
measures which would be intro- 
duced. He could assure the 
house, that the civil list would be 
arranged with every view to eco- 
nomy, and at the same time, what 
parliament would not pardon the 
BS omission 
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omission of a proper attention to 
the dignity of the crown ? Tt was 
not in the power of his majesty’s 
ministers to enter more fully into 
this subject at present. Any such 

roceeding would be inconsistent 
with the plan which they in- 
tended to follow. ‘The honour- 
able and learned member (Mr. 
Brougham) had taken a constitu. 
tional objection to the discussion 
of the dissolution of parliament, 
observing, that nothing of the 
kind had been previously done. 
That honourable member ought 
to recollect, that parliament had 
on a former occasion presented an 
address, praying that the crown 
might not interfere with its opera- 
tions by dissolution.—What was 
to prevent the house from now 
entertaining such a question, he 
was yet to learn. It was argued 
also, that a prorogation was the 
old wholesome common law of 
the constitution. But the law was 
the other way. ‘The old practice 
was, that parliament died imme- 
diately on the demise of the crown, 
and it was by recent enactments 
that a sort of period of grace, as 
it were, was extended, and parlia- 
ment allowed to sit six months 
after such demise, the power still 
remaining in the king to dissolve 
at pleasure. ‘This enactment was 
made in the reign of king William, 
and the specific ground for it was, 
that at that time there was a dis. 
weeny succession, and it would 
1ave been inconvenient that par- 
liament should be instantaneously 
separated. This act was made 
permanent in the reign of queen 
Anne, when a foreign succession 
Was again contemplated. It was 
an act which was analogous to, 
and by no means opposed to, the 
spirit of the constitwtion. In the 


reign of George [., and the two 
following reigns, the revenues of 
the crown were settled before par- 
liament was dissolved ; but the 
gentlemen on the other side them- 
selves acknowledged that those 
cases were not analogous to the 
present. He did not mean to argue 
that because the case was different 
now they must therefore of neces- 
sity take a different course of pro- 
ceeding, but to show that the case 
being different they were not 
bound to foliow precedents, and 
that, on the contrary, ‘they hada 
very wide scope of discretion al- 
lowed them. Let them look at 
the state in which parliament was 
at the period when the late me- 
lancholy event took place. They 
had before them a variety of busi- 
ness which it was hopeless to ex- 
pect could be dispatched within 
any reasonable time. The coun- 
try, from whatever source, felt 
that a dissolution of parliament 
was about to take place. If he 
were to name the individual who 
had been “ first in the field,’? who 
had been first to sound the alarm 
of the approaching dissolution of 
parliament, the house would per- 
ceive that the honourable and 
learned gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Brougham) ought to be the last 
man who would cast an imputa- 
tion of precipitancy upon ministers 
—upon those who were supposed 
to hasten the arrival of the mo- 
ment when that gentleman’s most 
zealous and ardent expectations 
were to be realized. —It was too 
hard that he who had been first to 
challenge his adversary into the 
listed field, shouldcast blame upon 
those who gave him an opportu- 
nity of commencing the combat, 
while they contented themselves 
with being mere spectators. ~ 
di 
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did the honourable member really 
imagine that a sufficient attend- 
ance of members would be kept 
in town to transact business at 
present, and particularly such im- 
portant business as that which was 
to be brought before parliament ? 
He felt convinced that the house 
must be of a contrary opinion— 
that they must see ministers had 
given that advice which was cal- 
culated to advance the best in- 
terests of the country, and that 
they had, on the whole, acted 
with the utmost candour and dis- 
interestedness. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, 
observed, that the right honour- 
able gentleman had, upon this as 
upon several other occasions (he 
spoke it with respect), come at 
his joke by a perversion of facts. 
The right honourable gentleman 
said, that he thought “ the first 
in the field” complained of the 
speedy dissolution. Now he ap- 
pealed to those who heard him, 
whether he had not twice said 
that he rejoiced in the speedy dis- 
solution of parliament ? Somuch 
for that joke. Next came the 
right honourable gentleman’s ver- 
sion of what he (Mr. Brougham) 
said relative to the interference of 
parliament on the dissolution of 
parliament, What he said was, 
that the house had not before 
been called upon to give its opi- 
nion on the propriety of dissolving 
parliament. He repeated, that 
when any such interference on 
the part of parliament was at- 
tempted, ministers uniformly re- 
plied, that that was exclusively 
the prerogative of the crown. Yet 
now the parliament was called 
upon to approve of the disso- 
lution. 


Mr, Macdonald expressed his 
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entire concurrence in what had 
fallen from his honourable friend, 
It was singular, that though mi- 
nisters themselves had confessed 
that there was a series of pre- 
cedents before them, they should 
think it necessary to deviate from 
them without assigning a single 
reason for their conduct. It was 
admitted that all the kings of 
England since the revolution had 
felt it necessary to throw them- 
selves upon parliament for a suit- 
able provision to support their 
dignity, nor was there any in- 
stance where the people did not 
ratify and approve of the conduct 
ef their representatives on such 
occasions, The present was the 
first time that the civil list was 
not noticed in the message from 
the crown. Was it that the 
present parliament, which had 
gone so far, as the country now 
felt, with government, were not 
to be trusted? or was it that the 
loyal and generous people of this 
country would feel displeased at 
making a suitable provision for 
the crown? It was said that eco- 
nomy would be looked to in pro- 
viding for the civil list; butit was 
known how much value was to be 
set upon such statements, The 
impression upon his mind was, 
that there was something in agi- 
tation, which, if brought forward 
now, would not bear the test of a 
general election, Jct it be ob- 
served, that they were now at 
that period of the year when the 
public business was usually trans- 
acted, and that they had full time 
to sit longer than public business 
required. He did not dispute the 
right of the crown to dissolve pare 
liament ; but he found fault with 
his majesty’s ministers, whose ad- 
vice made it imperative on par- 
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liament to give its opinion on the 
propriety of the exercise of the 
royal prerogative, 

The question was put and car- 
ried, and the address was ordered 
to be presented by such members 
of the house as are members of 
his majesty’s privy council. 

Lord John Russell said, that in 
bringing forward his motion with 
regard to those boroughs in which 
bribery had been proved to exist, 
he should not detain the house 
more than a few minutes, Proe 
vision was, he understood, to be 
made for the civil list, and also 
for the further continuance of 
those acts which would otherwise 
expire with the present parlia- 
ment; he thought, therefore, it 
was necessary that parliament 
should also provide for the pre- 
servation of its own dignity and 
character.—They ought to look 
with a jealous eye at any attempt 
to invade their privileges. In fur- 
therance of this, he intended to 

ropose that the writs for the 
beoveahe of Grampound, Penryn, 
and Camelford should be post- 
poned to the meeting of the next 
parliament. For this there was a 
precedent in 15 Geo. III, cap, 20. 
rhe borough of Shaftesbury hav- 
ing been convicted of bribery and 
corruption, the writ had been 
postponed from time to time, and 
at length it was postponed to the 
meeting of parliament after a 
prorogation, He proposed that 
this principle should extend to 
the dissolution, which, in his opi- 
nion, was analogous to a proro. 
gation. In the case of an im- 
peachment, Mr. Fox was of opi- 
mon that a dissolution did not 
operate otherwise than a_proro- 
gation of parliament did; with 
thisdiflerenceonly, thatthe former 
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gave men a better opportunity of 


reviewing their opinions. View- 
ing the case in this light, he felt 
that there was no impropriety in 
bringing the present bill before 
thehouse. There was one borough 
(Barnstaple) which he wished to 
exclude, as proceedings had al- 
ready been institu:ed with respect 
to it; but the prorogation pre- 
vented their going through the 
other house. rhe should feel sorry 
to do any thing which could dis- 
please the inhabitants of any bo- 
rough, but they were called upon 
in justice to themselves to adopt 
this measure. He should, there- 
fore, move for leave to bring in 
a bill to prevent the issuing of 
writs for the boroughs of Gram- 
pound, Penryn, and Camelford, 
until themeeting of the next par- 
liament. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed with 
the noble lord in the principle of 
the bill, but he suggested that it 
was likely, in the event of the bill 
guing to the lords, they would 
call for the information upon 
which they (the commons) had 
acted, This, he observed, would 
be a complicated and also an ex- 
pensive proceeding, The noble 
Jord made some other observa- 
tions on the difficulties which he 
conceived the bill was likely to 
meet in its progress, 

Mr. W. Wynn was of opinion 
that the borough ef Barnstaple 
ought to be particularly included 
in this bill. Ample evidence had 
been given at the bar, of the exist- 
ence of bribery in that borough, 
and the other house was proceed- 
ing upon a similar inquiry when 
their proceedings were put an end 
to by the prorogation of parlia- 
ment. The noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) had said, that the coa- 

sideration 
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Sideration of the question of the 
corruption in these boroughs 
might come before a new par- 
liament as well as before the 
present parliament, if there had 
been no new elections. Nv one 
can deny the plenitude of the 
authority of parliament, on this 
as on other subjects, But it would 
certainly embarrass the proceed- 
ings if members were returned for 
these boroughs at the next elec- 
tions. It might then be objected, 
that though they had once fallen 
into acts of corruption, they had, 
in this instance, elected members 
without having been guilty of 
similar practices, and that there- 
fore it was no more rational for 
the house to recall the former of- 
fences of these boroughs than of 
any others. However corrupt in 
principle and practice these bo- 
roughs might be, it could not be 
doubted, that under the peculiar 
circumstances in which they were 
placed, they would abstain from 
open corruption, It would also 
afford an instance of practical in- 
consistency, if, while they in a 
future parliament proceeded to 
disfranchise these boroughs as ra- 
dically corrupt, they allowed the 
individuals who might have been 
elected for the boroughs to sit to 
the end of that parliament. He 
allowed that the case of the bo- 
rough of Shaftesbury was dif- 
ferent in form, but it was equally 
an interference with the common 
course of law with the bill which 
was now proposed. It was as 
imperative in any case of vacancy 
during a prorogation, on the 
speaker to issue his writ, as on 
the lord chancellor to issue his 
writ to the sheriff to direct his 
precept to the boroughs after a 
dissolution. If bribery had been 
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practised in these boroughs to the 
extent to which they had reason 
to believe it had, it was impera- 
tive on the house to take such 
measures that the dissolution of 
the present parliament would not 
rejudice its inquiries, and to re- 
fase to concur in certain bills till 
they had a reasonable security on 
a matter so closely eae its 
privileges. The noble lord (lord 
John Russell) had very properly 
alluded to the case of impeach- 
ment as a parallel case; and asa 
dissolution was held not to affect 
a measure of that kind, so it 
should not affect proceedings of 
equal constitutional importance, 
He should therefore give his 
hearty support to the bill of the 
noble lord. It was advisable to 
show by such a measure, that 
there was a power in the consti- 
tution to meet any emergency, 
and they would thus have proper 
means of defence against those 
who contended that all our insti- 
tutions were corrupted and per- 
verted from their proper use. 
Lord John Russell, in reply, 
said, that he had no objection to 
comply with the wish of his ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Wynn) by 
introducing into the bill that 
clause which he recommended, 
He was happy to hear, that, not- 
withstanding the objections which 
the noble lord (lord Castlereagh 
had stated, he had acknowledge 
that in the new parliament the 
inquiries should proceed as if the 
present had continued to sit. He 
did not see that it was necessary 
for the house of lords to inquire 
at length into all the evidence re- 
specting these boroughs at the 
present moment, but merely to 
ascertain that the commons had 
examined evidence, on which they 


had 
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had thought it advisableto suspend 
the issuing of writs in the case o 
these boroughs, 

Lord Castlereagh, in explana- 
tion, said, that what he had stated 
was merely adduced in exempli- 
fication of the difficulty of the 
course of proceeding suggested. 

Leave was given, 

Lord Jocelyn, from the king, 
read his majesty’s answer to the 
address of the house. It briefly 
stated that his majesty had re- 
ceived with peculiar satisfaction 
the address of the house of com- 
mons, condoling with him on the 
death of his beloved father, and 
congratulating him on his acces- 
sion to the ses He assured 
them that the whole object of his 
reign should be to promote the 
happiness and confirm the liberty 
of the people, 

His majesty also informed the 
house, that he had received with 
satisfaction the address of the 
house of commons on the death 
of his beloved brother, the duke 
of Kent. 

House of lords, Feb. 21.—The 
marquis of Cholmondeley present- 
ed his majesty’s answer to the ad- 
dress of Friday, thanking their 
lordships for their loyal address, 
in which they had anticipated his 
majesty’s feelings, who received 
with satisfaction their lordships’ 
assurance of their readiness to a- 
dopt such means for expediting 
the business of parliament as pub- 
lic exigency may require. 

The noble marquis also present- 
ed his majesty’s answer to the ad- 
dress of condolence on the death 
of the duke of Kent; and the 
duchess of Kent’s answer to the 
message sent to her. 

In the commons, the same day, 
lord Morpeth appeared at the bar 


with the answer of the duchess of 


f Kent to the address of condolence 


which had been voted to her roy- 
al highness. 

After some observations from 
Mr, Vansittart, on the motion of 
Mr. Brougham, an address was 
ordered to be presented to his 
majesty, for “an account of the 
total produce of all funds at the 
disposal of the crown, and usual- 
ly deemed not under the immedi- 
ate controul of parliament, since 
the accession of his late majesty : 
distinguishing the money arising 
from droits of admiralty, droits 
of the crown, four and a half per 
cent, West India duties, Scotch 
revenue, and all other sources not 
hereinbefore specified.” 

Mr. Bennet presented a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Cape 
Breton against the incorporation 
of that island with the govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia. 

Lord Palmerston moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to continue 
the mutiny act until the 24th of 
June. There would be no men- 
tion in the bill of the numbers of 
the army, nor would any grant 
of money be proposed, hese 
questions would be left entire for 
the consideration of the new part- 
liament. 

Colonel Davies objected to con- 
tinuing the large addition made 
last year to the standing army. 

Mr, Calcraft censured the are 
rangements made by ministers, 
by which those months usually 
appropriated to parliamentary bu- 
siness would be lost, and the en- 
suing session extended into the 
autumn. 

Lord Palmerston said, the in- 
crease of the army had met with 
general approbation. 

Mr. Hume thought the milita- 

ry 
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ry establishment was much too 
great. 

Mr. Croker said, the marine 
mutiny bill would be tor the same 
limited period as that for the ar- 
my. ‘The motion was then put, 
and carried; and soon after the 
bill was brought in, and read the 
first and second time. 

The bill for suspending the 
writs for Barnstaple, &c. was read 
a second time, after a discussion 
of some length, in the course of 
which Mr. Brougham expressed 
an opinion, that the house should 
interpose to procure some mitiga- 
tion of the sentence on sir M, M. 
Lopes, now 68 years of age; and sir 
J. Yorkerecommended Mr, Swann 
to the clemency of the house. 

The chancellor of theexchequer 
moved, that the house shonld re- 
solve into a committee of supply, 
and that his majesty’s message, 
with the army estimates, and the 
civil contingencies, should be re- 
ferred to the said committee. 

On the motion that the speaker 
should leave the chair, 

Mr. Hume rose and observed, 
that before the speaker left the 
chair, he was anxious to obtain 
some information upon a point, 
with regard to which he had on a 
former evening felt it his duty to 
put a question to the noble secre- 
tary of state, to which question 
he had received a very unsatisfac- 
tory answer. He meant with re- 
spect to the situation of the queen. 
If there were any subject which 
more than another interested the 
feelings of that house and the pub- 
lic, he believed it was the condi- 
tion of this illustrous personage. 
For what was that condition? It 
was clear from recent occurrences, 


as well as from the language of 


the noble lord, that the queen was 
not only unacknowledged, but 
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that it was apparently determined 
that she was not to be acknow. 
ledged. Every loyal man must 
witness such a course of proceede 
ing with great surprise and regret, 
and therefore he was astonished 
to see that many loyal and consti- 
tutional gentlemen in that house 
seemed disposed wholly to overs 
look the subject. He by no means 
intended to express any doubt of 
the disposition of his majesty to 
act with fairness and liberality 
upon this or any other occasion ; 
but he must say that he was ex- 
tremely surprised at the course 
which his ministers seemed inclins 
ed to take, Was it proposed, he 
would ask the noble lord, that the 
dissolution should take place with- 
out making any distinct provision 
for the queen? It was known, 
that the act by which thirty-five 
thousand pounds a year were 
granted to her majesty had expir- 
ed upon the demise of the late 
king, and was it now intended to 
leave her unprovided for? In 
what situation was it meant that 
the queen of England should 
stand? Was she to be left asa 
beggar on the continent, or was 
she to depend for her subsistence 
upon the mere bounty of some 
person or persons in England? 
He maintained, that as queen she 
was peculiarly entitled to the ats 
tention of that house, and that 
something definite as to the means 
of her future provision should be 
immediately stated. The answer 
of the noblelord on aformer even- 
ing, was so indefinite and unsatis- 
factory upon this subject, that he 
felt himself called upon, by a sense 
of public duty, again to bring the 
question under the consideration 
of thathouse. He was quite sor- 
ry to see the manner in which the 
queen was treated. Why was 

not 
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not an address of condolence and 
congratulation voted to her ma- 
jesty upon the demise of the king, 
and upon the accession of her hus- 
band to the throne, as was the 
case with regard to the queen 
consort of George II.? Upon 
what ground was the queen pass- 
ed by alto upon this occa- 
sion, or why was her a 
name omitted in the liturgy? He 
did, he must confess, expect a dif- 
ferent course from ministers. But 
her majesty was so completely 
slighted, that it was quite un- 
known to the public in what man- 
ner she was hereafter to be treat- 
ed. If the queen were to land at 
Portsmouth to-morrow, there was 
no arrangement or understanding 
how she was to be received, or 
whether she was to meet the 
marks of recognition and respect 
usually evinced towards the mem- 
bers of the royal family, or how 
the public functionaries were to 
behave towards her majesty. 
These were circumstances, with 
regard to which some explanation 
should be given to the house and 
the country, and he called upon 
the noble lord to give that expla- 
tion in definite terms, He asked 
the noble lord, how the wedded 
wife of the king was to be treated, 
or whether, as a husband in pri- 
vate life was bound by law to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of his con- 
sort, the queen consort was to 
have any settled provision? It 
was, no doubt, discretionary on 
the part of the noble lord, to an- 
swer his question, but he expect- 
ed an answer as a matter of courte- 
sy, but still more in order to sa- 
tsfy the public mind. He did 
not mean to say that the queen 
was likely to be altogether neglect- 
ed, but he must ion that it 
was due to the rank which her 


as well as to the character of the 
country and the claims of public 


justice, that the means of provid- 


ing for the maintenance of her 
dignity should be definitively fix- 
ed; that she should not be left 
dependent upon mere bounty ; and 
that, as she lived separate from her 
husband, some distinct provision 
should be made for the adequate 

support of her exalted station. 
Lord Castlereagh said, hethought 
the answer which he had given the 
honourable gentleman on a former 
evening would have been deemed 
quite satisfactory. If the honour- 
able member had waited for the 
motion which his right honoura- 
ble friend the chancellor of the 
exchequer proposed to submit, 
he would have seen that no di- 
stinct provision was to be voted 
for the king, any more than for 
the high personage to whom he 
had alfuded ; but that a sum was 
to be voted from the consolidated 
fund, out of which it was intend- 
ed to make provision for that 
high personage, as well as for the 
Cg prpcens of his majesty. 
ere the noble lord took occasion 
to express his regret that any at- 
tempt should be made at present 
to press into discussion in tnat 
house the very delicate question 
adverted to by the honourable 
gentleman, as such discussion was 
but too likely to create a ferment 
in the country, while it was cal- 
culated to give pain to the illus» 
trious personages more immedie 
ately interested. He had only to 
add, that the honourable gentle. 
man might be fully assured that 
the high personage to whom he 
referred was by no means likely 
to experience any thing like harsh- 

ness Or inattention, 

Mr. Hume observed, that his 
wish 
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wish was to have a distinct provi- 
sion for the queen, at least equal 
to that which she enjoyed under 
the late act of parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that 
such provision was intended to be 
granted out of the sum for which 
his right honourable friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer pro- 
posed to move. 

Mr. Tierney declared his un- 
willingness to vote any sum for 
the queen, until some explanation 
should be given or promised as 
to the rumours which had gone 
abroad with respect to her con- 
duct and character upon the con- 
tinent. He agreed with the no- 
ble lord in thinking this a very 
delicate question to be discussed 
in that house. But by whom was 
it brought into discussion? Why, 
by ministers themselves, who, al- 
though they deprecated this dis- 
cussion at present, held out the 
prospect of some such discussion 
at a future—[here lord Castle- 
reagh intimated his dissent.] 
“Then,” said Mr. T,, I mistook 
the noble lord ; and that mistake 
is an additional reason with me 
for resisting the proposed grant.” 
So it seemed that there was to be 
no discussion at all upon the con- 
duct of the queen, after all the 
world had heard about that con- 
duct. Yet it would appear that 
her majesty was not to be recog- 
nised. He would ask the noble 
lord, whether any thing like re- 
cognition had taken place, or was 
meditated? Was the queen yet 
aware of the death of the king, or 
of the situation in which she stood 
in consequence of that event? 
Had any communication been 
made to her majesty upon the 
subject on the part of his majes- 
ty’s ministers >How came it 
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that the name of the queen was 
omitted in the liturgy; or what 
was the reason for such omission? 
These things required explana- 
tion. But from the whole of the 
circumstances connected with this 
transaction, as well with regard 
to his majesty as with regard to 
his consort, he had no hesitation 
in stating, that the king had been 
sensual or the — had been 
insulted. As an honest member 
of parliament, he felt himself call- 
ed upon to make this declaration. 
He was not actuated by any par- 
ty motive or personal prejudice 
whatever, but he would repeat, 
that in this case, either the king 
was betrayed, or the queen was 
insulted. He had heard of ru- 
mours with regard to the beha- 
viour of the queen, which, if true, 
could leave no doubt that she 
was totally unworthy to occupy 
the throne of England; and if so, 
the king was surely entitled to the 
same justice that the law granted 
to the lowest subject in relieving 
him from a degraded connexion, 
This was a discussion into which 
he entered with the utmost reluc- 
tance. He was fully aware of 
its delicacy, and he could not ad- 
vert to it without pain, but he felt 
that he must do his duty. He 
had heard of a commission having 
been sent to the continent, in or- 
der to collect evidence as to the 
misconduct of the queen; and 
was it possible that the noble lord, 
with evidence in his pocket to 
show that misconduct, could at. 
tempt to apply to that house for 
any grant of public money to an 
unworthy person ? This was real- 
ly a case of such a nature, as that 
house was bound to sift to the 
bottom ; and, if the rumours in 
circulation were true, justice 

should 





should be promptly done to his 
majesty ; while on the other hand, 
if these rumours were mere Ca- 
lumnies, no time should be lost in 
vindicating the character of the 
queen. One party or the other 
must have been grossly ill treated. 
But when, he would ask, were 
the rumoured discoveries made 
with regard to the misconduct of 
the queen? Upon the death of 
the queen, about 12 months ago, 
the liturgy was altered, and on 
that alteration it was directed that 
the princess of Wales should be 
distinctly prayed for. Yet, on 
the late alteration of the liturgy, 
the name of this illustrious per- 
sonage is left out. The discove- 
ry, then, of the alleged miscon- 
duct must have been made with- 
in the last 12 months, or whence 
the difference between these two 
periods? Why was she to be 

ublicly prayed for as princess of 
Wales, whose name was to be al- 
together suppressed when she be- 
came queen of England? Now 
the question was brought before 
the house and the country, it must 
not be blinked, and he for one 
had no hesitation in saying, that 
if the queen were really guilty of 
the rumoured misconduct, noquib- 
bles of law, or quirks in evidence, 
should prevent justice from being 
immediately rendered to the king. 
But on the other hand, if the 
queen were calumniated, he would 
have hercharactercompletely vin- 
dicated, and all her rights assert- 
ed and maintained. But until 
her character were re-established, 
he could not consent to vote her 
a penny of the public money. 
While the noble lord called her 
merely that “high personage,” 
instead of recognising her as the 
queen—while all Italy, nay, all 
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Europe, was filled with rumours 
of her guilt, and of official inquiries 
about it—while her name was 
omitted in the liturgy—while she 
was not acknowledged, he could 
not agree to vote her the means 
of maintaining herself, until the 
reasons for such extraordinary 
circumstances as he had recited 
should be satisfactorily explained. 
The thick cloud that covered this 
case must be removed—the deep 
mystery in which it was involved 
must be unravelled, before his 
mind could be satisfied as to the 
ropriety of the proposed grant, 
e had every disposition to do 
justice to the queen ; and no one 
would, perhaps, go further to sup- 
port her right, when her inno- 
cence was established. He had 
no personal knowledge whatever 
of her majesty. He never re- 
ceivede-he never expected any 
favour from her. His object was 
to have her case fully explained, 
from an anxiety for justice, and 
from a solicitude to maintain the 
moral dignity and high character 

of the monarchy of England. 
Mr. Brougham observed, that 
if his right honourable friend, who 
had just sat down, felt so peculi- 
arly the delicacy of discussing 
this question, he hoped the house 
would, for various reasons, give 
him credit for feeling that delica- 
cy even more. He could not, 
indeed, enter into this discussion 
without pain; but he hoped the 
house would indulge him with its 
attention for a few moments, and 
the more so, as he differed very 
materially from the views of his 
right honourable friend upon the 
subject. He concurred fully with 
his right honourable friend as to 
the importance of the question al- 
luded to; but he felt, he appre- 
hended, 
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hended, still more than his right 
honourable friend, the difficulty 
and the delicacy which that ques- 
tion involved. ‘here was no 
difficulty, however, in his view, in 
that part of the case upon which 
his right honourable friend had 
so much dwelt, decause it did 
net appear to him a matter of 
any importance whether the queen 
were recognised or not by any of 
the means recited by his right ho- 
nourable friend. For whether 
her name were inserted or omit- 
ted in the liturgy, or in any act of 
council, she was constitutionally 
and indisputably queen consort, 
Being indeed the wedded wife of 
the king, the moment he succeed- 
ed tothe crown she was ¢o ipse 
queen of England. Upon the 
demise of his father she in fact 
became as lawfully and rightful- 
ly the queen as her husband be- 
came the king of this country. 
Her title, then, did not depend 
upon any words in the liturgy, 
or upon any act of council, or up- 
on any expression which a mini- 
ster of the crown thought proper 
to employ in that house. Such 
things, indeed, had no effect what- 
ever upon the rights of the queen; 
—they were as “trifles light as 
air,” and could not operate in the 
slightest degree to inpeach the ti- 
tle of her majesty. Nor was it 
in the power of that house, by 
any vote it thought proper to pro- 
nounce, to impeach that title. So 
much as to the title of the queen: 
and now as to the proposed vote 
of provision for the maintenance 
of her dignity. ‘That provision 
was, it appeared, to be made out 
of the general sum for which the 
minister was about to move; 
and if that sum were sufficient to 
afford this provision in addition 
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to all the other objects of the 
grant, that must, he apprehended, 
serve to answer the purpose of 
those who were solicitous for the 
adequate supply of her majesty.-— 
Out of the proposed grant, the 
proportion which would be requi- 
site to make good to the queen 
the loss of her late revenue of 35 
thousand pounds a year would 
be furnished, and that arrange- 
ment was at present to his mind 
quite satisfactory, for he could 
not rest upen mere technical ob- 
jections.—Then as to the rumours 
to which his right honourable 
friend had alluded, and which 
were imagined to cast a cloud of 
suspicion upon the character of 
the queen, he totally disregarded 
such rumours, He would, in- 
deed, refuse his ears to every 
thing like rumour, suspicion, 
or insinuation, so long as her 
majesty remained queen con- 
sort. He would listen to no tales 
about inquiry or commission, nor 
would he allow the rumoured re- 
sult of any rumoured inguiry to 
have the slightest effect upon his 
judgement. But if any thing in 
the shape of a distinct charge a- 
gainst the queen should be brought 
before that house, he hoped he 
should be found to act as became 
an honest member of parliament, 
by pronouncing a fair decision, 
not only between the parties im- 
mediately concerned, but with re- 
gard to the public interest, which 
the consideration of such animpor- 
tant question must necessarily 
involve. He trusted he should 
be found, in such a case, ready to 
do equal justice to the queen, to 
the king, and to the public, with 
a due regard to all the national 
and constitutional points natural- 
ly belonging to such an invyestiga- 

tion, 
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tion. But till some specific charge 
should be submitted to that house, 
he was determined that his lips 
should be sealed upon the sub- 
ject: he must say, however, that, in 
justice to the high personage al- 
luded to, he thought that no o- 
inion should be expressed upon 
ioe conduct merely on the autho- 
rity of rumour. If any charge 
should be preferred, he begged it 
to be recollected that this illus- 
trious personage was not remark- 
able for any slowness to meet ac- 
cusation, or for any difficulty to 
rove her innocence. Remem- 
eorwnit then, her alacrity on the 
subject of former charges, it was 
but candid to give her credit for 
equal alacrity to meet any charges 
that might hereafter be advanced, 
and for equal facility, too, in con- 
founding her accusers. But the 
question which his right honour- 
able friend had thought proper 
to discuss was of such an impor- 
tant character, that he hoped gen- 
tlemen would at all times feel the 
propriety of considering it with 
calmness and temper ; that bound 
up as that question was with the 
feelings of all the royal family, 
he trusted no appeal upon the 
subject would ever be made to 
any turbulent passions out of 
doors. Such an appeal, indeed, 
upon such a subject could not be 
too forcibly deprecated at any 
time, because its only effect would 
be the radical subversion of the 
rinciples of justice. But especial- 
y under existing circumstances, 
an appeal of that nature must 
serve to raise a ferment in the 
country, and to have the names 
of illustrious personages dragged 
senna the mire of every hust- 
ings throughout the empire. If 
any discussion of this important 


question should ever arise.in par- 
lrament, its character was ample 
guarantee for the examination of 
the subject with justice, modera- 
tion and candour ; and deeply in- 
terested as he must be in the ques- 
tion, from professional considera- 
tions, as well as from his duties 
as a member of that house, he 
would enter into the discussion 
with a full confidence of an equi- 
table result. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he 
had not intended to address the 
house again upon a question of 
which the house must feel the ex- 
treme delicacy, and he rose only 
for the purpose of thanking the 
honourable and learned gen- 
tleman for a speech which did 
equal honour to his head and his 
heart, and which must have car- 
ried conviction to all who heard 
it. His majesty’s ministers had 
not lost sight of the inconvenience 
which might arise from a lapse of 
the provision which had_ been 
made for an illustrious personage, 
and it was their intention to sub- 
mit a suitable measure to the con- 
sideration of the house. 

The house having gone into the 
committee, grants were voted of 
600,000/. for army services in 
Great Britain, and 200,000/. for 
similar services in Ireland. 

Mr. Vansittart then moved, that 
“there be granted a sum not ex- 
ceeding 200,000/, towards satis 
fying such pensions, payments, 
and allowances, as would have 
become payable out of the cons0- 
lidated fund of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland 
or out of the civil list,:in case the 
demise of his majesty had not oc- 
curred before the 5th of April.” 

Mr. Tierney could not con- 
ceive how, under a vote so we 
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ed, the queen was to be provided 
for, She could not receive one 
single farthing, except from the 
charity of ministers; for the an- 
nuity was granted to her majesty 
as princess of Wales, and princess 
of Wales there was none. He did 
not know, therefore, unless they in- 
troduced the word queen, how her 
claim could be recognised. 

‘lhe motion was then agreed to, 
A sum was also granted for cer- 
tain extraordinary expenses of the 
civil list, and 2,000,000/. for pay- 
ing off outstanding Irish treasury 
bills. 

In a committee of ways and 
means, it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Vansittart, that 
7,000,000/. should be appropriated 
from the unapplied aids of 1819 to 
the service of the current year. 

On the motion of Mr. Maberly, 
accounts were ordered relative to 
the revenue of Jast year, and to 
the deficiencies in the consolidated 
fund, which, he said, was in arrear 
to between 10 and 11 millions. 

Mr. Vansittart contended, that 
the consolidated fund was only in 
arrears eight millions, and that 
had been partly made up. 

Mr. Maberly reminded the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer that there 
were, besides, 3,000,0007. due to 

“the bank. 

Mr. Vansittart obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to continue such 
bills as would expire before the 
meeting of the next parliament. 
He did this on the precedent of an 
act of the Ist of Geo, II. 

Feb. 22.-The bill for suspending 
the writs for Barnstaple, &c, went 
through a committee, and, after 
some opposition from sir C, Haw- 
kins, was read the third time and 
passed, 

On the resolution being put, 
1820, 
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« That there be granted a suin not 
exceeding 200,000/. towards sa- 
tisfying such pensions, payments, 
and allowances as would have be- 
come payable out of the consoli- 
dated fund of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
out of the civil list, in case the 
demise of the crown had not oc- 
curred before the 5th of April ;” 
Mr. Tierney said, he wished to 
know how it was possible, and 
from what fuad, the money neces- 
sary for the support of the queen 
was to be paid? During the late 
reign, provision was made for the 
princess of Wales; but now that 
royal personage was queen of En. 
land, 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer observed, the money to be 
aid out of this grant would, were 
it not for the deinise of the crown, 
have been paid in the usual way 
to the princess of Wales, All that 
was intended was, to pay the sums 
now due in the same manner as if 
that event had not taken place. 
Mr. Tierney said, that first he 
denied the power of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman to make any 
such payment. ‘The grant tothe 
princess of Wales was one of those 
rants which were subject to the 


life of the king, and not given to 


any particular individual. Be- 
sides, there was not now any such 
person as the princess of Wales. 
If it was intended to grant to her 
present majestya similar provision 
tothat made for the princess of 
Wales, words to that effect ought 
to be introduced. If the right 
honourable the chancellor of the 
exchequer granted a single penny 
in any other manner, he would be 
guilty of an offence to the house 

of commons. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, 





said, the right honourable gentle- 
man knew that this or any other 
payment, officially made, could 
not alter the state of the party re- 
ceiving it. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the 
only provision he knew of was 
made for her royal highness the 
princess of Wales—but there was 
now no such personage in exist- 
ence. How, then, could they vote 
a grant of this kind? He knew the 
right honourable gentleman dared 
not mention thename of the queen. 
But could they, he would ask, give 
to an individual not mentioned 
in the granta sum of money voted 
to another person ?—He should 
like to hear the chancellor of the 
exchequer mention the name of 
the queen, as he wished to have it 
recorded on the journals, What 
he said was shortly this—that if 
the right honourable gentleman 
voted the grant in this way, he 
would undertake a responsibility 
which no other minister would 
wish to incur. In a word, the late 
grant was to support the dignity 
of the princess of Wales, and had 
no reference to the queen. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, that the sum formerly 
granted to the princess of Wales 
was now payable to the queen, 
and to no other person. 

Mr. Tierney repeated, that there 
being no such personage as the 
princess of Wales, any grant to the 
queen should be so stated to par- 
liament. But they were now called 
upon to give to another what had 
been voted to the princess of 
Wales. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that the individual to whom 
the grant had been made still re- 
mained, though her political cha- 
racter was changed. Her majesty 
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had a right to receive in her pre- 
sent situation whathad been grant- 
ed to her in another. 

Mr. Hume asked, why such dif- 
ficulty was madeabout mentioning 
at once that the grant was for the 
queen? By merely stating this, the 
objection of the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney) would 
at once be met. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the 

rant moved for was stated to be 
for paying of annuities, &c. pay- 
able out of the civil list, and which 
would have been duly paid but for 
the demise of the crown. It would 
be improper to mention the name 
of her majesty as one of the persons 
receiving an annuity, unless all the 
other names were also mentioned, 
which it would at once be seen 
would be extremely inconvenient. 

After a few words from Mr. 
Tierney, sir R. Wilson, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the 
resolution was agreed to. 

The report of the committee of 
ways and meanswas received, and 
the resolutions agreed to. 

Feb. 23.—Mr.Vansittart, with the 
leave of the house, brought in a 
bill “ to indemnify such persons in 
the united kingdom as have omit- 
ted to qualify themselves for cer- 
tainemployments.”’ The bill pass- 
ed through all its stages, 

In a committee of supply a 
grant of 7,000,000/. was agreed 
to, for paying off exchequer bills. 

House of lords, Feb. %4.— 
The earl of Lauderdale rose, ia 
pursuance of notice, observing 
that the case he had to state was 
so plain and clear that there was 
no necessity for taking up much 
of their lordships’ time. It had 
been the uniform practice of par- 
liament, for a great number of 
years, that all the votes of supply 
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passed by the house of commons, 
during the session, should be in- 
cluded in an appropriation bill, 
which came up to that house for 
its assent in the usual way, and it 
was the uncoubted right of their 
lordships thus to exercise a legis- 
lative power with regard to the 
supplies voted by the other house. 
In the present instance that prac- 
tice had, without any necessity, 
been departed from, and he 
thought that it was incumbent 
upon their lordships to assert 
their undoubted rights, and to 
pass some resolution disapproving 
of such a proceeding—a proceed- 
ing which was certainly contrary 
to the constitution, and which 
was so decided in 1784, when the 
house of commons passed a reso- 
lution, declaring it a high crime 
and misdemeanour for any officer 
of the crown to apply money in 
any branch of the public service 
without the authority of an act of 
parliament. But in this case there 
were not only the votes of sums 
of money for the public service, 
but the house of commons had 
actually voted a sum of money to 
pay annuities under the civil list 
act, which expired on the demise 
of his majesty; and they had 
thus assumed a power, of their 
own authority, to suspend the 
operation of the law which de- 
clared that these annuities should 
not be paid. This particularly 
applied to the case of the annual 
sum granted to the princess of 
Wales, about which, according to 
report, much had been said in the 
commons’ house of parliament. 
Were ministers aware to what 
extent these votes went? Was it 
not the effect of them to continue 
to the king the income granted 
to his majesty as prince of Wales, 
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as well as the amount of the civil 
list, whilst a portion of the here- 
ditary revenues also fell to the 
crown? ‘Respecting the latter 
there was no account, and mi- 
nisters themselves did not seem to 
be aware of the extent to which 
the votes went. It was in vain 
for the noble earl opposite to re- 
cur to the pretedents of 1784 and 
1807; in these cases parliament 
was dissolved by the act of the 
crown without any previous com- 
munication of its intentions ; but 
in the present case there was a 
revious communication of the 
intention of the crown to dissolve 
the parliament, which rendered 
the present case perfectly unpre- 
cedented, and which undoubtedly 
rendered: it incumbent upon the 
ministers of the crown to take 
care that no essential forms were 
departed from. If the house of 
commons could, then, in one in- 
stance, assume the power of vot- 
ing the public money without the 
concurrence of their lordships, 
what was to prevent them from 
setting aside the privileges of their 
lordships’ house? It surely was 
incumbent upon the noble lords 
opposite to take care that no such 
precedent was established ; for, if 
the universal suffrage and annual 
parliament men could unhappily 
ain the ascendency, there could 
- no doubt that the first step of 
a house of commons so consté- 
tuted would be to set aside the 
legislative privileges of that house, 
and here would be a precedent 
established to assist them. It was 
not his wish to impede the public 
business, or now to embarrass 
the course of proceeding which 
had been acted upon; but he 
thought it indispensable that the 
house should come to some reso- 
C2 lution 
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lution expressive of their opinion 
upon the subject, in order that 
they might at least protest against 
the power thus assumed by the 
house of commons. His lordship 
concluded by moving the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 

“ Resolved—That it appears 
from the votes of the house of 
commons now on the table of 
this house, that the commons’ 
house of parliament have voted 
the following resolutions :— 

“¢], That asum, not exceed- 
ing 2,000,000/., be granted to his 
majesty to pay off and discharge 
Irish treasury bills, charged upon 
the aids or supplies of 1820, out. 
standing and unprovided for. 

“¢2 That asum, not exceed- 
ing 50,000/.,, be granted to his 
majesty, upon account, to enable 
his majesty to provide for such ex- 
penses of a civil nature as do not 
forma part of the ordinary charges 
of the civil list for the year 1820. 

«¢ 3, Thatthere be granted to 
his majesty the sum of 200,000/. 
towards satisfying such annuities, 
pensions, or other payments, as 


would have been payable out of 


the consolidated fund of the unit- 
ed kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or out of the civil list, in 
case the demise of his late majesty 
had not taken place before the 
5th day of April, 1820. 

«4, That a sum, upon ac- 
count, not exceeding 200,000/. net, 
rel deers to his majesty towards 
defraying the charge of army ser- 
vices in Ireland for the year 1820, 

“<¢5. That a sum, upon ac- 
count, not exceeding 600,000/., 
be granted to his majesty towards 
defraying the charge of army ser- 
vices at home and abroad, except 
in Ireland, for the year 1890. ’ 

“ Resolved — That the com- 


mons’ house of parliament, inform- 
ed by his majesty’s message of the 
intended dissolution of parliament, 
have, in these resolutions, attempt- 
ed to appropriate money to be paid 
for services subsequent to the dis- 
solution, which can only legally 
be effected by anact of parliament 
appropriating the supplies voted ; 
and that they have further, ina 
most unprecedented manner, as- 
sumed the power of providing for 
and authorizing the payment of 
certain pensions and annuities, 
subsequent to the dissolution of 
parliament, which by law are de- 
clared to be at an end. 

‘¢ Resolved—That under these 
circumstances we feel it our duty 
to declare, that though we rega:d 
these proceedings as derogatory 
to the privileges of this house and 
of parliament, yet we are induced, 
by a sense of the state in which 
public business is now placed, to 
forbear from any immediate pro- 
ceedings, and todeclarethat we will 
concur in indemnifying those who 
may pay money, or otherwise act 
under these resolutions, which we 
must nevertheless deprecate, as 
threatening the subversion of the 
best and wisest principles of the 
constitution of our country.” 

The earl of Liverpool observed, 
that it had been the invariable 
practice of parliament since the 
revolution, for no grantto be made 
nor any sum to he levied upon the 
people, without the authority of 
an act of parliament ; and this was 
so strictly adhered to, that in the 
case of a loan, though the bargain 
was made between the first lord of 
the treasury and the chancellor of 
the exchequerand the contractors, 
and the first instalment actually 
paid, still it was paid into the bank, 
and not touched by any one till 
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authorized to be drawn out for 
the public service by an act of par- 
liament. But with respect to 
votes of supply, the practice had 
been different ; it had been the 
constant practice for the house of 
commons to vote various sums for 
different branches of the public 
service, under the authority of 
which votes alone the money had 
been applied. It was true aa 
all these votes were included i 
the appropriation bill, which at the 
end of the session came up to their 
lordships* house; but the fact was, 
that frequently, particularly if the 
session was long, half the money 
wanted for the different branches 
of the public service had been ex- 
pended before the appropriation 
bill was brought up to that house. 
He could not see any difference of 
principle, therefore, between the 
case he had just stated and that of 
a dissolution happening in the 
middle of the usual period of a 
session, when, after the mecting 
of the new parliament, an appro- 
priation bill, including all the 
sums voted, might still be passed. 
As to the resolution passed in 
1784, it, in his mind, proved the 
direct contrary of what was urged 
by the noble ear], as it showed that 
the practice of the house of come 
mons had been what he had just 
stated; and it was well known 
that the object of passing that re- 
solution was to prevent a dissolu- 
tion which was suspected to be in- 
tended by the crown. Bayt the 
passing such a resolution proved 
that the practice had been different 
to what that resolution referred to. 
With rezard to the civil list act, it 
was not correctly stated, that it 
had expt ed, as, though the sums 
named in it ceased to be Pi iyable, 
the regulations in the act were of 
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the nature of permanent regyla- 
tions, and all that had been done 
was to vote a sum for current ex- 
penses for the quarter intervening 
between the dissolution of the pre- 
sent parliament and the pal 
of anew one. He did nat see the 
necessity of coming to any resolue 
tion upon the subject; but at all 
events he could not agree to the 
resolutions of the noble lord,which 
conveyed a strong censure upon 
the house of commons, their lord- 
ships having in their address to the 
throne pledged themselves to eon- 
cur in any measure for expediting 
the public business, He was, how- 
ever, ready to meet the views of 
the noble lord in some respects by 
a resolution recognising the rights 
of that house, and he therefore 
moved as an amendment, to leave 
out the resolutions after the state- 
ment of the resolutions of the house 
of commons, and to insert, “ that 
this house, from the state of the 
public business, acquiesce in these 
resolutions although no act may 

be passed to give them effect.” 
The marquis of Lansdown said, 
the question was one of the great- 
est importance, as affecting the 
constitutional rights of that house; 
and when it was asserted that their 
lordships had in their address to 
the throne agreed to expedite the 
publicbusiness as much as possible, 
he must tell the noble ear] that 
they had not agreed to abandon 
their constitutional rights. The 
cases where the house of commons 
acted in the usual manner in their 
votes, without being informed of 
there being any intention on the 
part of the crown to dissolve them, 
were totally different from the 
present instance, where the inform- 
ation of the intention of the crown 
to dissolve the parliament hadbeen 
C3 given, 
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given, and where, consequently, 
every arrangement might have 
been made to ensure a regular 
conrse of proceeding. That it had 
been enllostidy the case since the 
revolution, for the grants of pub- 
lic money made by the other house 
to pass under the review of their 
lordships, in order to their being 
incorporated in an act of the legis- 
lature, could not be denied ; and 
the noble ear! most erroneouslyde- 
scribed the resolution of the house 
of commons in 1784, when he 
said that it proved the practice of 
the house to be different. The 
fact was, that the resolution was 
merelydeclaratory of thelaw of the 
land ; it appeared so upon the face 
of it, and was well known to be so 
from the history of it. It had 
been most truly observed by his 
noble friend, that for the house of 
commons to assume the power of 
voting the public money without 
the concurrence of their boedihipe, 
was a most injudicious precedent 
to set; for there could be no doubt, 
that if those persons who aimed at 
our institutions and establishments 
could unhappily obtain the ascen- 
dency, the first step of a house of 
commons constituted by them, 
would be to take away the legis 
lative privileges of their lordships. 
His noble friend had also observ- 
ed upon the anomalous proceedin 

to which recourse had been had 
with regard to the civil list, it ap. 
pearing that his majesty would 
not only, pending the dissolution, 
have his revenue as king of Eng- 
land, but also th: i 

and, rat which was 
granted to him as prince of Wales, 
and a portion of the hereditary re- 
venues of the crown, it was high. 
l y proper thatthe noble earlshould 
give some explanation upon this 
point, as it did not appear to have 


been known to what extent the 
vote went. 

The earl of Liverpool said, the 
vote on account of the civil list 
was for a specific sum, 200,000/., 
and that it did not in the least in- 
terfere with the settlement of the 
civil list by the new parliament, 
As to the payment of the annuities 
under the civil list act, it was no- 
thing more than would have been 
done as a matter of course for the 
current quarter, had parliament 
continued sitting. 

The earl of Donoughmore ex- 
pressed his approbation of the 
conduct of the noble earl with 
whom the motion originated, at 
the same time that he acquiesced 
in the amendment, by which he 
thought that quite enough was 
done to protect the privileges of 
the house. 

The amendment was then car- 
ried without a division. 

The earl of Lauderdale present- 
ed a petition from the mayor, al- 
dermen and corporation of the 
borough of Barnstaple, praying 
to be heard by counsel against the 
writs bill, The petition was order- 
ed to be laid on the table. 

The earl of Carnarvon thought, 
that though the petitioners had a 
right to be heard by counsel a: 
gainst the measure, as far as their 
interests were concerned, they 
ought not to be heard on the se- 
cond reading under the present 
circumstances, Allthatthe mayor 
and corporation could presume to 
ask was, that the word Barnstaple 
should be omitted, for with the ge- 
neral principle that was to affect 
other boroughs they had nothing 
todo. Upon that ground, there; 
fore, he should oppose the moticn 
for the hearing of counsel on the 
second reading.—Great inconve- 
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nience would necessarily follow, 
it they were to hear the arguments 
of counsel on that great constitu- 
tional question, in which the coun- 
try felt so deep an interest, and 
in the disposal of which he hoped 
that their lordships felt how much 
they owed to the other house of 
parliament, and to the constitu- 
tion in general. There were four 
hovendin enumerated in the writs 
bill, which, in the judgement of the 
other house, would, if permitted to 
exercise the elective franchise, be 
in all probability corruptly repre- 
sented. As the measures which 
were considered necessary could 
not be completed before the meet- 
ing of thenew parliament, it would 
be awaste of time to go onhearing 
counsel and evidence at their bar 
uponthe principle of that measure, 
which the present parliament 
would not carry into effect. ‘The 
committee was the proper place 
to inquire whether Barnstaple 
ought to be included or not ; that, 
therefore, was the occasion upon 
which counsel ought to be heard, 
and not on the second reading. 

The earl of Lauderdale contend- 
ed that it was the uniform prace 
tice of parliament to hear petitions 
by counsel against the principle 
of any bill, as far as it affected 
their rights, and, therefore, that 
they were bound to hear the pre- 
sent petittionerson the second read- 
ing. 

Earl Grosvenor maintained that 
it would be attended with great 
inconvenience, and wasnotrequir- 
ed by the nature of the case. 

The lord chancellor said, that 
they were entitled to be heard 
against the principle and enact- 
ments of the bill; it was, in fact, 
necessary to justice. The enact- 
ment declared in effect that the 
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sheriff of the county should not 
obey the king's writ, and he knew 
of boroughs which had fallen into 
the same state with that of Barn- 
staple and the others that were 
deprived of their rights, but were 
afterwards found to possess claims 
to those rights which ought not 
to have been invaded. 

Earl Grosvenorthought it would 
be a bad compliment to the house 
of commons if their lordships were 
to refuse their concurrence in a 
measure of so much importance 
to them, especially as they only re- 
quired a suspension of the rights 
till the final measure could be de- 
termined. 

The lord chancellor conceived 
that the suspension was itself an 
evil of no small magnitude, and 
therefore should be left open to 
the proceedings of petitionsaccord- 
ing to established usage. 

The marquis of Lansdown in- 
sisted that there was a wide di- 
stinction between the suspension 
and the privationof aright, though 
the arguments of the noble and 
learned lord went to confound 
them. The subject was not enti- 
tled to the same remedies in both 
cases. Besides, in the present in- 
stance, the other house was only 
anxious to retain that power which 
was necessary tothe ends of jus- 
tice and to protect the purity of 
election, The proceeding was li- 
able to objection, but to less objec- 
tion than the opposite course, 

Lord Dacre said, that the other 
house of parliament, after a long 
and patient investigation, had re- 
solved on the measure of suspend- 
ing the writs, The facilities which 
that house possessed of preventing 
the returns, were taken away by 
a premature dissolution ; so that 
their lordships were placed in this 

C4 situation— 
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situation—either to act upon the 
notoriety of the vicious practices 
of the boroughs, to depend on the 
statements of the other house, or 
to go into an investigation them- 
selves, which they could not con- 
duct toaclose. He thought that, 
consistently with justice to all par- 
ties, they might consent to hear 
the petitioners in the committee, 
and so avoid the delay, which 
might enable them to continue the 
practices which tended to increase 
the dissatisfaction of the country. 

After some further observations 
from the earls of Lauderdale and 
Carnarvon, in which each defend- 
ed his former sentiments, their 
lordships divided on the question 
that counsel should be heard on 
the second reading of the bill. 
The division was— 

Contents - - 12 

Not Contents - - 11 


Majority- - 1 

Feb, 25.—On the third reading 
of the mutiny bill, 

The earl Grosvenor objected to 
the amount of the foree with 
which the country was burthened, 
but he did not mean to oppose the 
bill in the present state of the 
public business, and looking to the 
understood near approach of a 
dissolution. He could not, how- 
ever, look with any satisfaction at 
the termination of the present par- 
liament, when he reflected upon 
the various measures that might 
have been taken into consideration 
with advantage to the public, but 
which would be interrupted by 
the dissolution; and when he con- 
sidered also that there was in rea- 
lity nothing, so far as he could un- 
derstand, that need have prevent- 
ed the session from being carried 
on to its usual termination. 


Amongst the important questions 
which ought to have been taken 
into consideration and determined 
upon, was the civil list; instead of 
which, the dignity of the crown 
was actually left without any pro- 
vision for its support. Connected 
with this subject there was also 
another important question rela- 
tive to the situation of the queen ; 
which, whenever it did come 
under consideration, he should 
discuss with the utmost freedom. 
He put it to the noble lords oppo- 
site, whether they ought not, be- 
fore dissolving the present pare 
liament, to have considered whe- 
ther they could not have brought 
forward some measure for the 
amelioration of the condition of 
the people? It could not be denied 
that much discontent and irritated 
feeling prevailed amongst the 
people, nat only here, but in fo- 
reign countries ; and when they 
heard of the assassination of the 
duke de Berriin France, and of 
the atrocious conspiracy discover- 
ed here, said to have for its object 
the assassination of his majesty’s 
ministers, by a band of despera- 
does, there could be no doubt of 
the existence of a highly irri- 
tated state of feeling. It was, 
however, for his majesty’s mini- 
sters seriously to consider whether 
the measures they had not long 
since carried through parliament, 
had not had an effect which was 
as from them by some of 
is noble friends—that of indu- 
cing men who were deprived of 
the privilege of openly meeting, 
to associate in secret cabals ieadl: 
ing to the most mischievous con- 
sequences? It had been precisely 
so in France, where, whilst a li- 
beral system prevailed in the go- 
vernment, there was a feeling of 
satis- 
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satisfaction on the part of the peo- 
ple; but when a disposition was 
evinced of resorting to harsh and 
arbitrary measures, then followed 
a highly irritated state of public 
feeling, and an atrocious assassi- 
nation. And it was for his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to consider whe- 
ther the harsh measures they had 
resorted to, unaccompanied by 
any manifestation of a desire to al- 
leviate the discontents of the peo 
ple, had not a tendency to excite 
to acts of assassination. 

The earl of Lauderdale spoke 
to order, observing, that it was 
highly improper to charge any 
body of men, whether on the mi- 
nisterial or opposition side of the 
house, with conduct that tended 
to excite to assassination, , 

The earl Grosvenor disclaimed 
the slightest intention of imputirg 
to any persons conduct that tend- 
ed to excite to assassination ; he 
only meant to dwell upon the ex- 
pediency of resorting to such mea- 
sures as might tend to alleviate 
the discontent of the people; he 
did not mean that any effort 
should be made to satisfy wretches 
who conspired assassination, but 
that conduct should be pursued to 
conciliate a considerable portion 
of the people who were suffering 
under distress arising from the 
great pressure of taxation. The 
present period was one of very ge- 
neral irritation—great discontent 
prevailed in Spain, owing to the 
bad system of the government— 
in France—in Germany—and in 
the north of Italy; but it was sure- 
ly incumbent upon all govern- 
ments to adopt every practicable 
measure to conciliate the people, 
to soothe irritation, and as far as 
possible to allay discontent. After 
some further observations, his 


lordship sat down, declining any 
opposition to the bill under pre- 
sent circumstances. 

The earl of Lauderdale exe 
pressed his satisfaction that his no- 
ble friend had disclaimed all in- 
tention of imputing, in that house, 
conduct tending to excite to assas- 
sination, which imterpretation some 
of his language seemed to bear. 

The bill was read a third time 
and passed; as were also the ex- 
piring laws bill, and the local jue 
risdictions bill. 

The earl of Carnarvon, pre- 
vious to addressing the house re- 
specting the bill for suspending 
writs for the election of members 
for tour boroughs, wishedto know 
if any steps had been taken in pur- 
suance of the address of the house 
last July, for the prosecution of 
three witnesses examined in the 
Barnstaple case? 

Lord viscount Sidmouth said, 
not being aware the question was 
to be put to him, he was unable to 
answer it ; he had no doubt, how- 
ever, that there had been no delay, 
but he would inquire, and give the 
the information required, 

The earl of Carnarvon then ad- 
dressed the house on the subject 
of the bill, It had been, he said, 
the practice of the house of com- 
mons for a long series of years to 
suspend the issue of new writs to 
boroughs charged with corrup- 
tion, until the case of such bo- 
roughs could be thoroughly inves- 
tigated. ‘This was all that was 
asked by the present bill. The 
writs that had been suspended for 
many months, it was now only 
asked further to suspend, during 
the short interval between the dis- 
solution of the present parliament 
and the calling of the new one. 
It they did not do this, there was 

little 
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little hope that any permanent 
measure would be agreed to, as 
by allowing these four boroughs 
to return eight members, their 
cases might become so complica- 
ted by new circumstances as to 
render it impossible to come to 
any decision respecting their ori- 

inal guilt. He was one of those 
who had always opposed general 
systems of parliamentary reform ; 
but such a reform as was likely to 
arise from the proceedings recom- 
mended in the house of commons, 
with regard to those boroughs, 
was one to which their lordships 
ought to lend their active and zea- 
lous co-operation.—The house of 
commons at least had shown, that 
when questions of this kind came 
before them, they exercised the 
most indefatigable industry to sift 
corruption to the bottom, and 
were ready to take such measures 
as with the assistance of that house, 
were calculated to bring about 
that species of parliamentary re- 
form, which, in its consequences, 
could produce nothing but benefit 
to the country, He would ask 
them to consider what the feelings 
of the country would be, if, when 
they saw that a bill was brought 
into the other house, to annihilate 
altogether the rights of one of 
these boroughs on the ground of 
corruption, if, when they saw that 
the motion was made by a young 
nobleman, a descendant of that 
family who had made the name 
of Russell dear to the hearts of 
Englishmen, and that the leading 
minister in that house had declared 
his cordial assent to that species 
of reform, they found at the same 
time the ministers in their lord- 
ships’ house prepared to inter pose 
their chilling negative to the hopes 
and expectations of the people. 


BRITISH AND 


The revival of the same corrup. 
tion, of the same immorality and 
perjury atthe next generalelection, 
was an evil that ought to be avoid. 
ed, and to be equally deprecated 
by loyalists and radical reformers, 
It had been stated on a former 
occasion, that it was a great hard. 
ship to take away the rights of 
these boroughs even for a day; but 
all they were asked to do, was 
that which the house of commons 
itself could have done by its own 
authority, if it had not been for 
the dissolution. The situation of 
the boroughs in the passing of this 
bill, would be precisely that of an 
individual who was committed for 
want of bail, and whose rights 
were therefore suspended until 
his case could be tried. All he 
contended for was, that while the 
question was at issue between the 
petitioners and the country, that 
house should not decide against 
the country ; for, if the writs were 
issued, and members were again 
returned for these boroughs with- 
out any proof that they were 
elected by corrupt means, there was 
no way that he knew of to prevent 
such members from sitting in par- 
liament. A case occurred in the 
year 1779, with respect to the bo- 
rough of Shaftesbury, which ap- 
peared to him completely in point. 
Proceedings were adopted at that 
period against the borough of 
Shaftesbury, A bill was intro- 
duced shortly after into the house, 
empowering the speaker to issue 
writs in cases of death during the 
prorogation ; and in that bill a 
clause was introduced, suspending 
the operation of the act with re- 
spect tothe borough of Shaftesbury 
during the period of the next pro- 
rogation. In that measure the 


house of lords concurred. It could 
not 
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not be contended that the bill al- 
juded to was a boon, from which 
an exception might be made ; for 
the moment a law was passed, it 
was as much the law of the land 
as if it had existed for ages. An- 
other objection to the bill was, that 
it commanded the sheriffs not to 
obey the king’s writs. But what 
was the meaning of this objection ? 
Did they mean to say it was dise 
respectful to the king, to passa 
measure which could not be car- 
ried into effect without his own 
sanction and assent? It was ab- 
surdtosuppose it, The noblelord 
on the woolsack had contended, 
on the former night, if he under- 
stood him correctly, that when a 
public measure was passing, every 
body or individual, who felt them- 
selves aggrieved, had a right to 
be heard by counsel, and their 
lordships had no discretion to ree 
fuse the exercise of that right, 
‘The present was not a private bill; 
it was a temporary measure, to 
prevent a great inquiry from being 
rejediend and the greatest mis- 
chief might arise from the adop- 
tion of the general principle, that 
public measures might be delayed 
by the arguments of counsel, and 
the examination of witnesses at 
the bar, But was this principle 
adhered to, in cases hers the 
standing orders were suspended to 
pass bills in one day? and was it 
too much to request, in the pre- 
sent case, that a measure of such 
importance to the public interests 
should not be lost forever? After 
some further observations, to the 
same effect, his lordship conclu- 
ded by moving, that the order 
for the hearing of counsel at the 
bar oe that day, should be dischar- 
ged, 


The earl of Liverpool said, he 


had no wish that the present bill 
should be disposed of by any thing 
like a side wind; for though it 
was true that upon public mea- 
sures it was not the practice to 
hear counsel, yet in that case the 
interests of parties were so direct- 
ly affected, it would be hard to re- 
fuse to hear them by counsel at the 
bar. He stood in a different si- 
tuation from some noble lords who 
opposed the bill. He was one of 
them who thought that if a case 
of corruption could be fairly made 
out, a bill to disfranchise the bo- 
rough so offending was a measure 
fit to be entertained by parlia- 
ment, But that was not the ques- 
tion now. It was one thing to 
say that the borough should be 
disfranchised when the case was 
made out, and another thing to 
say that before the case was made 
out the rights of such boroughs 
should be suspended until by evi- 
dence at the bar they were proved 
to have forfeited them. He did 
not hesitate to say, that the power 
exercised by the house of com- 
mons, of suspending the writs of 
boroughs not disfranchised, was 
avery strong power. If the pos- 
session of that power was at this 
monient a new question, he would 
be disposed to deubt much the 
propriety of investing it in either 
house of parliament.—'Ihe house 
of commons, however, had un- 
doubtedly exercised the right, and 
it Was not expedient to try it now, 
Inthecase of Shaftesbury thehouse 
of commons had exercised that 
right, and all that parliament did, 
by the clause alluded to in the new 
bill, was to leave the case of Shaftes- 
bury in the same state as it would 
have been in if the bill had not 
passed, It bore no reference tothe 
present measure, which amount- 
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little hope that any permanent 
measure would be agreed to, as 
by allowing these four boroughs 
to return eight members, their 
cases might become so complica- 
ted by new circumstances as to 
render it impossible to come to 
any decision respecting their ori- 

inal guilt. He was one of those 
who had always opposed general 
systems of parliamentary reform ; 
but such a reform as was likely to 
arise from the proceedings recom- 
mended in the house of commons, 
with regard to those boroughs, 
was one to which their lordships 
ought to lend their active and zea- 
lous co-operation.—The house of 
commons at least had shown, that 
when questions of this kind came 
before them, they exercised the 
most indefatigable industry to sift 
corruption to the bottom, and 
were ready to take such measures 
as with the assistance of that house, 
were calculated to bring about 
that species of parliamentary re- 
form, which, in its consequences, 
could produce nothing but benefit 
to the country. He would ask 
them to consider what the feelings 
of the country would be, if, when 
they saw that a bill was brought 
into the other house, to annihilate 
altogether the rights of one of 
these boroughs on the ground of 
corruption, if, when they saw that 
the motion was made by a young 
nobleman, a descendant of that 
family who had made the name 
of Russell dear to the hearts of 
Englishmen, and that the leading 
minister in that house had declared 
his cordial assent to that species 
of reform, they found at the same 
time the ministers in their lord- 
ships’ house prepared to intet pose 
their chilling negative to the hopes 
and expectations of the people. 


BRITISH AND 


The revival of the same corrup. 
tion, of the same immorality and 
perjury at the next generalelection, 
was an evil that ought to be avoid. 
ed, and to be equally deprecated 
by loyalists and radical reformers, 
It had been stated on a former 
occasion, that it was a great hard. 
ship to take away the rights of 
these boroughs even for a day; but 
all they were asked to do, was 
that which the house of commons 
itself could have done by its own 
authority, if it had not been for 
the dissolution. ‘The situation of 
the boroughs in the passing of this 
bill, would be precisely that of an 
individual who was committed for 
want of bail, and whose rights 
were therefore suspended until 
his case could be tried. All he 
contended for was, that while the 
question was at issue between the 
petitioners and the country, that 
house should not decide against 
the country ; for, if the writs were 
issued, and members were again 
returned for these boroughs with- 
out any proof that they were 
elected by corrupt means, there was 
no way that he knew of to prevent 
such members from sitting in par- 
liament. A case occurred in the 
year 1779, with respect to the bo- 
rough of Shaftesbury, which ap- 
peared to him completely in point. 
Proceedings were adopted at that 
period against the borough of 
Shaftesbury. A bill was intro- 
duced shortly after into the house, 
empowering the speaker to issue 
writs in cases of death during the 
prorogation ; and in that bill a 
clause was introduced, suspending 
the operation of the act with re 
spect tothe borough of Shaftesbury 
during the period of the next pro 
rogation. In that measure the 


house of lords concurred. It could 
not 
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not be contended that the bill al- 
juded to was a boon, from which 
an exception might be made ; for 
the moment a law was passed, it 
was as much the law of the land 
as if it had existed for ages. An- 
other objection to the bill was, that 
it commanded the sheriffs not to 
obey the king’s writs. But what 
was the meaning of this objection ? 
Did they mean to say it was dise 
respectful to the king, to passa 
measure which could not be car- 
ried into effect without his own 
sanction and assent? It was ab- 
surd tosuppose it, Thenoblelord 
on the woolsack had contended, 
on the former night, if he under- 
stood him correctly, that when a 
public measure was passing, every 
body or individual, who felt them- 
selves aggrieved, had a right to 
be heard by counsel, and their 
lordships had no discretion to ree 
fuse the exercise of that right, 
‘The present was not a private bill; 
it Was a temporary measure, to 
prevent a great inquiry from being 
sweeten andthe greatest mis- 
chief might arise from the adop- 
tion of the general principle, that 
public measures might be delayed 
by the arguments of counsel, and 
the examination of witnesses at 
the bar. But was this principle 
adhered to, in cases bine the 
standing orders were suspended to 
pass bills in one day? and was it 
too much to request, in the pre- 
sent case, that a measure of such 
importance to the public interests 
should not be lost forever? After 
some further observations, to the 
same effect, his lordship conclu- 
ded by moving, that the order 
for the hearing of counsel at the 
bar 0 that day, should be dischar- 
rceu, 


r The earl of Liverpool said, he 


had no wish that the present bill 
should be disposed of by any thing 
like a side wind; for though it 
was true that upon public mea- 
sures it was not the practice to 
hear counsel, yet in that case the 
interests of parties were so direct- 
ly affected, it would be hard to re- 
fuse to hear them by counsel at the 
bar. He stood in a different si- 
tuation from some noble lords who 
opposed the bill. He was one of 
them who thought that if a case 
of corruption could be fairly made 
out, a bill to disfranchise the bo- 
rough so offending was a measure 
fit to be entertained by parlia- 
ment. But that was not the ques- 
tion now. It was one thing to 
say that the borough should be 
disfranchised when the case was 
made out, and another thing to 
say that before the case was made 
out the rights of such boroughs 
should be suspended until by evi- 
dence at the bar they were proved 
to have forfeited them. He did 
not hesitate to say, that the power 
exercised by the house of com- 
mons, of suspending the writs of 
boroughs not disfranchised, was 
avery strong power. If the pose 
session of that power was at this 
moment a new question, he would 
be disposed to deubt much the 
propriety of investing it in either 
house of parliament.—‘The house 
of commons, however, had un- 
doubtedly exercised the right, and 
it Was not expedient to try it now, 
Inthecase of Shaftesbury the house 
of commons had exercised that 
right, and all that parliament did, 
by the clause alluded toin the new 
bill, was to leave the case of Shaftes- 
bury in the same state as it would 
have been in if the bil) had not 
passed. It bore no reference tothe 
present measure, which amount- 

ed 
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ed to this—whether, when par- 
liament had no existence, they 
would say, without having any 
evidence before them, that the 
rights of the crown should not be 
exercised, nor those of the persons 
concerned, who were not yet pro- 
ved to have been guilty. It was 
ssible that their lordships might 
differ from the house of commons; 
they had done so upon other oc- 
casions,and the very actof hearing 
evidence was in itself a presump- 
tion that they might differ. The 
measure was in fact a serious inno- 
vation upon the principles of the 
constitution to which there was no- 
thing analogous, It was said to 
be a serious inconvenience to pro- 
ceed to elect members for the bo- 
roughs named in the bill; but the 
noble lord had seemed to forget, 
that four members out of the eight 
were now sitting.—Nor was it 
true thatthe question as to the 
corrupt practices must drop ; for, 
if a sufficient case could be made 
out, they would go to the ques 
tion as if nothing had since hap- 
pened. The alternative for their 
lordships to consider was this-— 
whether it would be better to run 
the risk of having eight members 
returned by undue influence, or 
to adopt the strong measure of 
depriving the people of their 
rights for a time upon a princi- 
ple supported by no analogy, or, 
if by any analogy, by a remote 
one founded ona practice of a 
very doubtful nature? 1 
Theear] of Darnley declared his 
intention of voting for the bill. 
The lord chancellor did not con- 
ccive that any arguments, which 
might be urged by counsel, could 
at all change the opinion which he 
entertained on the subject. A 
noble earl had talked of the ne- 


SH AND 


cessity of consulting the feelings 
and interest of the public. It was 
the conviction of his (the lord 
chancellor’s) mind, resulting from 
long experience, that the only ef- 
fectual mode of consulting the 
feelings and interest of the public, 
was by doing justice. Let par- 
liament invariably do justice, and 
justice would eventually be done 
to them, Now, in the present in- 
stance, he contended, it would be 
the height of injustice to agree to 
the bill under consideration, and 
thereby suspend the rights of a 
portion of the people, without any 
ground which would render such 
a proceeding warrantable. It was 
impossible that their lordships 
could be satisfied to take such a 
step without any evidence to show 
its expediency. Under existing 
circumstances, any attempt to ob- 
tain such evidence, at their own 
bar, would be futile; and, with 
all possible respect for the house 
of commons, no noble lord, he 
resumed, would argue that their 
lordships should proceed on the 
evidence taken before a committee 
of that house. Even if that evi- 
dence were admissible by their 
lordships, it did not at all go to 
the question of the expediency of 
disfranchising the boroughs in 
question, but merely established 
the corruption of a part of the 
clectors, The fact, that the house 
of commons permitted four of the 
members for those boroughs to 
retain their seats, was a conclusive 
proof of this, 
The marquis of Lansdown 
supported the bill. He was quite 


aware that a certain apparent in- 
equality in the representation was 
desirable, as producing a greater 
real equality in the representation 
than any theoretical system pro- 
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ceeding on a different principle. 
But he maintained, that when this 
was carried to excess, it ought to 
be corrected. He admitted to the 
noble and learned lord, that indi- 
viduals and bodies of individuals 
ought to be protected in their 
rights s but it should never be for- 
gotten that they possessed those 
rights, and ought toexercise them, 
not for selfish purposes, but for 
the general benefit. All that the 
bill tended to do was to suspend 
the exercise of the elective frane 
chise in the boroughs in question 
during the interval which the ex- 
pected dissolution would occasion, 
thereby leaving the question for 
the determination of the new par- 
liament precisely in the state in 
which it was at present. 

Earl Grosvenor further ex- 
plained the misapprehension which 
had taken place with respect to 
what had fallen from him at an 
earlier period of the evening, 
and expressed his conviction that 
no noble lord could for a moment 
suppose him capable of palliating 
the dreadful atrocity recently con- 
templated. On the question im- 
mediately before their lordships, 
he entirely concurred in the opi- 
nion of his noble friend who had 
just sat down. 

The earl of Lauderdale ex. 
pressed his satisfaction that his 
noble friend had a fuller opportu- 
nity of explaining his observations. 
The noble earl then moved, that 
the further discussion of the ques- 
tion before their lordships be ad- 
journed for a fortnight. 

On this motion their lordships 
divided— 


Contents o - 2 
Non-contents - Il 
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In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Hume detailed the cruel treat- 
ment of the master and crew of 
the brig Charles, of Aberdeen, by 
the governor of ‘Teneriff; and 
concluded with moving for several 
papers relative to the transaction 
In question. i ; 

After some conversation, in 
which Mr. Brougham, Mr. C. 
Hutchinson, Mr. C, Forbes, and 
lord Castlereagh joined, Mr, 
Hume withdrew his motion. 

In answer toa question from 
Mr. Knox, lordCastlereagh stated, 
that it was not intended to renew 
the Jrish insurrection act, it being 
hoped that the measures taken by 
gentlemen of the country, sup- 
ported by the troops and by the 
police, would have the effect of re- 
pressing the disturbances occa 
sioned by the ribbon-men. 

House of lords, Feb, 28.-=The 
archbishop of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor, the marquis 
Camden, and the earls of Liver- 
pool and Westmorland, having 
taken their seats on the woolsack, 
as royal commissioners; and the 
commons, with the speaker, at- 
tending at the bar; the royal as- 
sent was given by the commis- 
sioners to the mutiny, the expiring 
laws, the annual indemnity, and 
the Irish elections bills. 

The lord chancellor then de- 
livered the following speech : 

«¢ My lords and gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by his 
majesty to inform you, that it is 
a great disappointment to his ma- 
jesty, that on this first and solemn 
occasion he is prevented by indis- 
position from meeting you in per- 
son. It would have been a con- 
solation to his majesty to give ut- 
terance in this place to those feel- 
ings with which his majesty a 

the 
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the nation alike deplore the loss of 
a sovercign, the common father of 
all his people. The king com- 
mands us to inform you, that in 
determining to call, without delay, 
the new parliament, his majesty 
has been influenced by the consi- 
deration of what is most expedient 
for public business, 2s well as most 
conducive to general convenience. 

“Gentlemen of the house of 

commons, 

‘We are directed by his ma- 
jesty tothank you for the provision 
which you have made for the se- 
veral branches of the public ser- 
vice from the commencement of 
the present year, and during the 
interval which must elapse before 
a new parliament can be assem- 
bled, 

«‘ My lords and gentlemen, 

«We are commanded to inform 
you, that in taking leave of the 
present parliament, his majesty 
cannot refrain from conveying to 
you his warmest assurances of tke 
sense Which his majesty entertains 
of the important services which 
you have rendered the country, 
Deeply as his majesty lamented 


that designs and practices such as 
those which you have been re. 
cently called upon torepressshould 
have existed in this free and happy 
country, he cannot sufficiently 
commend the prudence and firm. 
ness with which you have directed 
your attention to the means of 
counteracting them. If any doubt 
had remained as to the nature of 
those principles by which the peace 
and happiness of the nation were 
so seriously menaced, or of the 
excesses to which they were likely 
to lead, the flagrant and sangui- 
nary conspiracy which has lately 
been detected must open the eyes 
of the most incredulous, and must 
vindicate to the whole world the 
justice and expediency of those 
measures to which you judged it 
necessary to resort, in defence of 
the laws and constitution of the 
kingdom.” 

The lord chancellor then pro- 
rogued the parliament to Monday 
the 13th day of March next. But 
on the 29th of February the late 
parliament was dissolved by royal 
proclamation, a the new parliae 
ment to meet on the 23d of April. 





CHAPTER II. 


Meeting of the new Parliament—Choice of a Speaker—King's Specch— 
and Address—Debates on the Droits of Admiralty, 45 per cent, Duties 
Se.—on the Petition or the London Merchants—Civil List—Reve- 


niue—Court of Exe 
—ZJmpor ‘ation of Foreign Wool. 


NE new parliament assem- 
bled on the 23d of April; the 
first 40 members were, as usual, 
sworn in by the lord steward of the 
king’s household, and they, under 
a commission from him, swore in 


veqguer in Scotland—Grampound—Foreign Trade 


others. The former speaker, the 


right honourable Manners Sutton, 

Was unanimously rechosen to that 

high and important office. 
House of lords, April 27.—At 


ten minutes before two o’clock 
this 
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this day, his majesty arrived in 
state at the house of lords, and 
immediately afterwards took his 
seat on the throne. The imperi- 
al crown of the realm was not 
carried ; and the principality of 
Wales having now merged in the 
crown, that distinct symbol of 
royalty no longer has place. His 
majesty wore his large military 
hat, with the lofty plume. 

The usher of the black rod was 
then sent to command the atten- 
dance of the house of commons 
in the house of peers. 

The speaker instantly obeyed 
the summons, and presented him- 
self at the bar, attended by about 
100 members. 

At two o’clock precisely the 
king commenced the following 
speech :-— 

«‘ My lords and gentlemen, 

‘¢] have taken the earliest oc- 
casion of assembling you here, af- 
ter having recurred to the sense 
of my people. In meeting you 
personally for the first time since 
the death of my beloved father, I 
am anxious to assure you, that I 
shall always continue to imitate 
his great example in unceasing 
attention to the public interests, 
and in paternal solicitude for the 
welfare and happiness of all classes 
of my subjects. I have received 
from foreign powers renewed as- 
surarices of their friendly disposi- 
tion, and of their earnest desire 
to cultivate with me the relations 
of peace and amity. 

“Gentlemen of the house of 

commons, 

“The estimates of the present 
year will be laid before you. 
They have been framed upon 
principles of strict economy ; but 
it is to me matter of the deepest 
regret that the state of the coun- 
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try has not allowed me to dis- 
pense with those additions to our 
military torce which I announced 
at the commencement of the last 
session of parliament. The first 
object to which your attention 
will be directed is the provision 
to be made for the support of the 
civil government, and of the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown. 
I leave entirely at your disposal 
my interest in the hereditary reve- 
nues; and I cannot deny myself 
the gratification of declaring, that 
so far from desiring any arrange- 
ment which mighalnd to the im- 
position of new burthens upon my 
people, or even might diminish, 
on my account, the amount of 
the reductions incident to my ace 
cession to the throne, I can have 
no wish, under circumstances like 
the present, that any addition 
whatever should be made to the 
settlement adopted by parliament 
in the year 1816. 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

“Deeply as I regret that the 
machinations and designs of the 
disaffected should have led, in 
some parts of the country, to acts 
of open violence and insurrection, 
I cannot but express my satisfac- 
tion at the promptitude with'which 
those attempts have been suppress- 
ed by the vigilance and activity 
of the magistrates, and by the 
zealous co-operation of all those 
of my subjects whose exertions 
have been called forth to support 
the authority of the laws. The 
wisdom and firmness manifested 
by the late parliament, and the 
due execution of the laws, have 


greatly contributed to restore con- 


fidence throughout the kingdom, 
and to discountenance those prin- 
ciples of sedition and irreligion 
which had been disseminated with 

such 
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such malignant perseverance, and 
had poisoned the minds of the ig- 
norant and unwary, I rely upon 
the continued support of parlia- 
ment in my determination to 
maintain, by all the means intrust- 
ed to my hands, the public safety 
and tranquillity. Deploring, as 
we all must, the distress which 
still unhappily prevails among 
many of the labouring classes of 
the community, and anxiously 
looking forward to its removal or 
mitigation, it is in the mean time 
our common duty, effectually to 
protect the loyal, the peaceable, 
and the industrious, against those 
practices of turbulence and inti- 
midation by which the period of 
relief can only be deferred, and 
by which the pressure of the di- 
stress has been incalculably agera- 
vated, I trust that an awakened 
sense of the dangers which they 
have incurred, and of the arts 
which have been employed to se- 
duce them, will bring back by far 
the greater part of those who 
have been unhappily led astray, 
and will revive in them that spirit 
of loyalty, that due submission to 
the laws, and that attachment to 
the constitution, which subsist un- 
abated in the hearts of the great 
body of the people, and which, 
under the blessing of divine pro- 
vidence, have secured to the Bri- 
tish nation the enjoyment of a 
larger share of practical freedom, 
as well as of prosperity and hap- 
piness, than has fallen to the lot 
of any nation in the world.” 
‘The speech occupied seven mi- 
nutes in the delivery. The com- 
mons then returned to their house, 
and his majesty descended from 
the throne, and shortly after their 
lordships adjourned till fiveo’clock. 
The address to his majesty was 


subsequently moved in the house 
of peers by viscount Granville, and 
seconded by lord Howard of Ef. 
fingham. It was agreed to una- 
nimously. 

In the house of commons, the 
address to the throne was moved 
by sir Edward Knatchbull, and 
seconded by Mr. Wilmot, and 
agreed to without a dissenting 
voice. 

House of commons, April 28. 
—The report of the address was 
brought up by sir E. Knatchbull, 
and unanimously agreed to. 

Before the question was put, 
however, lord A. Hamilton ad. 
dressed a few words to the house, 
respecting the late disturbances in 
Scotland ; which produced an in- 
terescing statement from the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer upon the 
subject of emigration, which the 
noble lord recommended as the 
most effectual remedy for the di- 
stresses of the manufacturing po- 
pulation. The right honourable 
gentleman observed, that 50,000/ 
which was voted last year for the 
purpose of promoting voluntary 
emigration, had been considerably 
exceeded ; and that the number 
of those who had availed theme 
selves of this assistance, in order 
to proceed to the new colony at 
the Cape of Good -Hope, amount: 
ed to upwards of 5,000 persons. 
When the last accounts were res 
ceived from them, they had per- 
formed part of their voyage in 
good health, and had the prospect 
of terminating it prosperously. 
Government, he added, was fully 
disposed to extend every necessary 
aid to those who might wish to 
emigrate, but they could not ven- 
ture to do so without mature cone 
sideration. 

April 29.—Lord G, Beresford 

informed 
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informed the house, that he had 
it in command from his majesty 
to apprise them, that the king 
would be gr: iciously pleased tore. 

ceive their address in Carlton pa- 
lace at four o’clock this day. At 
which hour the speaker proceeded 
in state to Carlton palace, accom- 
panied by the members. 

May 1 — The speaker read his 

majesty’s answer to the address 
in consequence of his majesty’s 
speech, and the same was ordered 
to be entered on the journals. 

On the motion of Mr. Van- 
sittart, pursuant to precedent at 
the commencement of anew reign, 
an address was agreed to in reply 
to his majesty’s answer. 

May 2.—On the motion of Mr. 
M. a Taylor, a select committee 
was appointed to inquire how far 
it is practicable to compel persons 
using steam engines with furnaces 
to erect them in a manner less pre- 
judicial to public health and pub- 
lic comfort. 

The same member also obtain- 
ed leave to bring in a bill to pu- 
nish, with fine and imprisonment, 
the offence of furiously driving 
stage-coaches, to the imminent 
danger of life and limb. 

Mr. alderman Wood said, he 
had been applied to by seven indi- 
viduals for a warrant to apprehend 
a person named George Edwards. 
Four of the parties deposed to 
some material facts affecting the 
safety of that house; but others 
were of too horrible a description 
for him to repeat. They involved 
a plot, not merely to effect the de- 
struction of that house, and the 
honourable members within it, 
but of one of the highest person- 
ages in this kingdom, and of his 
majesty’s ministers also. At pre- 
sent, he should only move, that 
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George Edwards be brought to 
the bar for a breach of the privi- 
Jeges of that house. 

Mr. Hume seconded the mo. 
tion. 

Mr. Brougham regretted that 
there appeared to be a disposition 
to treat the subject with levity. 
Spies, like executioners, were 0- 
dious, but their services were, in 
some cases, necessary ; only care 
should be taken that, whilst em- 
ployed to give information, they 
did not become the active instiga- 
tors of crime. 

Mr. Canning denied that there 
had been any intention to treat 
this subject with levity. The con- 
trary had been the fact; the only 
objection to the motion had been 
its form; and all he now rose to 
submit to the consideration of the 
house was, that as this discussion, 
in its present shape, could not be 
proceeded in with advantage, it 
should at present proceed no fur 
ther. Motion withdrawn. 

The house having gone into a 
committee on so much of his ma- 
jesty’s speech as relates to the civil 
list, Mr. Vansittart moved three 
resolutions, the Ist, granting to 
his majesty, towards defrayi ing 
the expenses of the civil list, 
850,000/. for Great Britain; the 
2d, granting 270,000/. for En- 
gland ; and the 3d, for carrying 
the proceeds of the hereditary re- 
venues to the consolidated fund. 

The resolutions were, after 
some observations from sir H. 
Parnell, colonel Davies, Mr. Tier- 
ney, and others, agreed to, upon 
an understanding, that the discus- 
sion thereon should take place on 
the report. 

May 4.— Further petitions were 
presented respecting the danger- 
ous state of London bridge. 
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Sir W. Curtis hoped the bridge 
was not in the state represented, 
but promised to consult the Lon- 
don magistracy on the subject. 

Mr. ‘I’. Wilson presented a pe- 
tition from the parties concerned 
in the woollen trade of the city of 
London, for the repeal of the duty 
of 6d. per Ib. on foreign wool. 
The honourable member and Mr, 
A, Baring dwelt at some length 
on the injuries which had arisen 
from this tax. A petition was 
presented from the city of London 
for enlarging the powers of the 
new post office act. Mr, serjeant 
Onslow, Mr. Calvert, and Mr. 
R. Gordon, opposed it, Already 
268,000/. had been expended be- 
fore a brick was laid. The peti- 
tion was referred to a committee. 

Dr. Phillimore obtained leave 
to bring ina bill to amend the 
marriage act. Mr. Hume address- 
ed the house at some length on 
the affairs of Gibraltar, and he 
concluded with moving for seve- 
ral papers, Mr, Vansittart con- 
sented to the production of some 
of them, but opposed the motion 
for the others. He did not think 
that Mr. Hume pursued a candid 
course in the charges which he 
had brought forward. 

May 5.—Mr. Brougham ad- 
dressed the house at greatlength on 
the subjects of the droits of admi- 
ralty, the 44 per cent, duties, &c. 
He contended, that down to the 
year 1799, the king of England 
could hold no property apart from 
that of the crown, and that what- 
ever he possessed previous to his 
accession merged in his public ca- 
pacity. It had been held by the 
greatest statesmen and lawyers of 
former times, that this restriction 
conmduced to the dignity of the 
crown, and the security of the liber- 


ties of the people. Buti 1799 an 
act was passed, by which his late 
majesty and his successors might 
purchase lands and chattels, which 
he might sell again at a profit, give 
away in rewards to favourites, or 
bestow in such a way as, pro tanto, 
setting the votes of parliament at 
defiance, might defeat the whole 
system and policy of the constitu- 
tion; nay, he might even hold 
copyhold lands, and thus become 
a tenant of his own subjects. It 
was not for those who had been 
a party to this degrading innova- 
tion to talk of the honour and 
dignity of the crown, and refuse 
to go into any inquiry as to the 
admiralty droits, &c. at the come 
mencement ofa new reign, as in- 
compatible with the veneration 
which the nation owed to its right. 
ful sovereign. He then showed 
that the droits of admiralty were 
vested in the crown for public pur- 
poses, towards which the crown 
now contributed nothing, though 
the droits amounted, during the 
last reign, to 13,700,000/. He 
would divest the crown of this 
source of emolument, and make 


it a compensation on fair and’ 


equitable principles. ‘The present 
civil list system was so compli- 
cated, that none but a_ person 
deeply versed in the minutia of 
finance could tell what was the 
real income of the crown. The 
ark itself did not contain a greater 
variety of beings than were jum- 
bled into the same accounts with 
the king of England. In the re 
port of 1815, they would find the 
vicar of the Tower set down for 
I/. 13s.; the vicar of St. Botolph, 
L/,15s.; the churchwardens of St. 
John the Baptist, 1/, 18s, There 
were masters of hawks and field- 
sports, keepers of lions, the gentle 
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man usher of the black rod, and 
the exchequer watchman, all unit- 
ed in goodly fellowship. Was it 
derogatory to his majesty to take 
him out of this sort of company, 
and to give him for his own use, 
liberally and cheerfully, whatever 
sum might be deemed necessary 
to support his state and dignity? 
After going into some detail as to 
the new arrangements which he 
thought practicable on this sub- 
ject, he adverted to the 44 per 
cent. duties, and the resources 
from Gibraltar and Scotland. ‘To 
what purposes were these emolu- 
ments applied? ‘They were be- 
stowed on pensions for good ser- 
vices, bad services, or no services 
at all. Whenever a minister 
doubted whether he could obtain 
the sanction of parliament in re- 
warding a profégé, then he secured 
a pension out of some of those 
funds. The sum of 50,000/. had, 
out of the droits ofadmiralty, been 
paid to sir H. Popham, to com- 
pensate him for his supposed loss 
in a smugeling transaction, whilst 
Mr. Charnock, whohad advanced 
him the means of engaging in it, 
lost every shilling of his property. 
These droits formed a temptation 
to ministers to commence hosti- 
lities before issuing a declaration 
of war, thus subjecting us to the 
reproach of foreign nations, On 
those funds ought to be written 
in indelible characters (he feared 
it was already written, 1n charac 
ters of blood, on the pages of our 


histor y)—* These funds are the 


purchase-money of the honour, 
the good faith, the pure and un- 
sullied good name of England.” 
On this head he instanced the de- 
sign upon the Smyrna fleet in the 
time of Charles ll. and the cap- 
ture of the Spanish frigates in 
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1804, by which 2,200,000/. were 
acquired by attacking men igno- 
rant of any other ground of attack 
than that they had dollars on 
board. As to the 44 percent. du- 
ties granted by the legislature of 
Barbadoes for the repairs of forts, 
the building of a sessions house 
and prison, and for other public 
purposes, in the year 1663, he 
could not trace when this fund 
came into the sole possession of 
the crown; but, in the reign of 
queen Anne, on a complaint from 
Barbadoes and the leeward islands, 
the house of commons addressed 
her majesty on the subject, and she 
agreed to give it up for the pur- 
poses to which it had been origt- 
nally applied. It was somewhat 
curious that, after queen Anne’s 
acknowledgement that it was not 
hers, that it belonged to the colo- 
nies, and that parliament had the 
controul of it, it should neither go 
to the use of the colonies, nor fall 
under the inspection of parliament, 
but make a dead stop, and become 
the absolute property of the crown. 
So it was, but the cause and history 
of the fact were buried in obscu- 
rity : all that was known was, that 
it was the fund for obscure pen- 
sioners ot all descriptions, He cone 
cluded with moving, “ That it is 
expedient that the fie do take 
into its consideration the droits of 
admiralty, the 41 per cent, duties, 
and other funds not usually deem- 
ed within the controul of parlia- 
ment, in order to make such provi- 
sion respecting the same as shall be 
consistent with the dignity of the 
crown, with the interests of the 
people, and with the maintenance 
of the constitution,” 

Mr. Canning opposed the mo- 
tion. There was no disposition on 
the part of his majesty’s ministers 
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to accept the boon which had been 
offered as an inducement to sell 
the royal prerogatives. The crown 
asked nothing beyond an arrange- 
ment already in existence, and no 
new burthen was contemplated, 
and surely parliament would not 
say, “You are too well satisfied, 
and it is our duty to see whether 
we cannot take something from 
you as a punishment for being so 
easily contented.” Though the 
41 per cent. duties were given for 
the consideration of repairs, &c. 
yet the origin of the fund was the 
giving of some quit rents and the 
settling of a disputed title. It was 
true that it had not formed part of 
the civil list since the time anti 
Anne, but the power of granting 

nsions on it was co-existent with 
its origin, ‘The observation as to 
the obscurity of pensioners, might 
be answered by saying, that a- 
mong them were the illustrious 
William Pitt, earl of Chatham, 
and Edmund Burke. But to pre- 
vent any abuse from concealment, 
his colleagues and himself would 
consent that the amount of the 
fund and its application should be 
laid annually before parliament, as 
a matter of course, and without 
any previous motion. As to the 
droits of admiralty, after deducting 
what had been paid to captors, and 
for law expenses, there remained 
to be accounted a sum of little 
more than 4,000,000/, Out of that 
sum 32,600,000/, had been contri- 
buted for the public service ; and 
two several sums had been given, 
one in aid of the civil list, and the 
other of the 43 per cent. fund ; the 
first of these contributions was 
1,300,0004. ; the second 40,0001. ; 
there remained, therefore, about 
$00,000/.to be accounted for, This 
sum had been paid partly in dona- 


tions to different branches of the 
royal family, and partly in enter- 
tainments to foreign sovereigns, 
The expenditure, however, of the 
whole had been communicated to 
parliament, and ministers had no 
objection that in future every grant 
out of this fund should, as a matter 
of course, be so communicated ; 
but they were not prepared to pro- 
pose that along and almost imme- 
morial usage should be abolished, 
without the most striking proof 
that such usage, though co-existent 
with the practice, was incompatible 
with the spirit of the constitution. 
He thought it better that the pa- 
tronage of the crown should reward 
public political services by property 
under its peculiar protection, than 
that a democratic assembly should 
dole out largesses and favours ac- 
cording to the impulse and force of 
passion, party, or canvass. So far 
as the droits supplied any motive 
for going to war, he could not con- 
ceive it possible that the vilest mind 
that ever meddled with public af- 
fairs, would plunge the country 
into hostilities for so paltry a con- 
sideration. There were claims con- 
nected with these droits, the ad- 
justment of which, if they were ta- 
ken from under the controul of the 
crown, would be attended with 
many difficulties. With regard to 
the system of the civil list, he ad- 
vanced various arguments, to show 
that it was more adapted to a mo- 
narchical constitution, than that of 
the American government could 
be ; and he would not be induced, 
by any pecuniary temptation tothe 
sovereign, to strip off trappings 
which were neither costly to the 
people nor dangerous to the con- 
stitution. 
Sir James Mackintosh said, that 
if he chose his station in debate o- 
therwise 
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therwise than from a sense of right, 
most assuredly he should not have 
taken the station which brought 
him so nearly into contact with 
the great and powerful speech of 
the statesman and lawyer who 
introduced the subject, or that 
which called upon him to reply to 
the eloquence and talents of his 
right honourable friend who had 
just sat down. eae the 
speech of his honourable and learn- 
ed friend as consisting wholly of 
reason and knowledge,and entirely 
free from objections usually made 
in that house ; considering that it 
discussed exclusively a great and 
grave question of state and policy, 
without turning it at all into a 
means of acquiring popularity, or 
an instrument of inflammation, he 
could not regard the observations 
which he was now to attempt to 
answer, but as ingenious fallacies. 
One of the topics used by his right 
honourable friend,—he could not 
call it argument, although it was 
a topic often used with effect, and 
its general effect he did not wish 
to lessen,—was the reverence for 
feudal monarchy and Gothic go- 
vernment, the charge of stripping 
the crown of its trappings, and the 
monarch of his dignity. This to- 
pic was inapplicable altogether on 
the present occasion ; for the speech 
of his honourable and learned 
friend expressed as strong regard 
for the law, for the constitution, 
for the honour and dignity of the 
crown, as any speech that had ever 
been uttered in that house. His 
right honourable friend ought to 
view feudal monarchy asconnected 
with all its evils, with the baneful 
and oppressive evils which were 
gradually removed during four 
centuri¢cs—trom Alagna Cbharta to 
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olden time so warmly eulogized ! 
This was an attempt at celebratin 
the golden age of old times, which 
he thought more suitable to a ve- 
nerable major out of doors, than 
to his right honourable friend. 
The bold and presumptuous reno- 
vators, the barons at Runnymede, 
had not such veneration for the ol- 
dentimes and the feudal monarchy. 
The feudal. monarchy was conti- 
nually attacked and stripped of 
some of its appendages, from Wil- 
liam the conqueror down to Wil- 
liam I1I. ‘The bill of rights, and 
all the proud charters of our best 
rights, were so many attacks and 
encroachments on the feudal mo- 
narchy and the practices of olden 
times. 

His honourable and learned 
friend had stated that sinceCharles 
II. the droits had not involved us 
in war. This he had ascribed, not 
to morality, but to policy. He had 
distinctly applied his objection, not 
to the droits causing war, because 
they could not reach that ; but, to 
their influence in occasioning ac- 
tual hostilities before a declaration 
of war. The point of objection was 
the manner of going to war. If 
even this abuse fad never existed, 
he should still contend that it was 
sufficient objection that there was 
a peculiar liability to this abuse. 
Nay, it was a sufficient objection, 
that we were suspected and char- 
ged with this abuse in foreign 
countries, ‘This suspicion excited 
much additional jealousy of what 
we could not surrender without 
danger :—he meant our important 
maritime rights. It was prudence, 
it was wisdom to reform what rene 
dered us odious, without making 
us formidable ; and at atime when 
the reform could not be imputed 
to fear or force. This reform we 
D 3 owned 
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owed, first, to a sense of justice and 
moderation ; and next, to a sacred 
regard to our own conduct and re- 
putation, which we were bound to 
maintain, For illustration of this 
point he would take the liberty of 
stating the conduct of another na- 
tion.—In 1812, when we enga- 
ged in war with America, the 
American government allowed six 
months for all ships to leave their 
ports, after the war commenced. 
A representation was made of the 
hardships of not having longer 
time: longer time was granted. 
In courts of law in Massachusets, 
the question was tried, whether the 
government had a right to grant 
such time ; or whether according 
to common law, which was the 
same in America as in England, 
the ships had not become droits of 
the commonwealth there, as of the 
crown in England. ‘The courts 
found that the order of govern- 
ment was conformable to the lawot 
nations, and the ships were enlar- 
ged. It was remarkable, that the 
courts held, not only that the en- 
largement was conformable to the 
law of nations, but alsoto Magna 
Charta. When the minister of the 
American government, at the con- 
gress of Ghent, asked for similar 
indulgence for his countrymen, he 
did not meet with reciprocal libe- 
rality. ‘The answer given to him 
was indeed the only answer which 
could be given to him under exist- 
ing circumstances ; for it inform- 
ed him that restitution of the 
property seized could not be made, 
as it was not the property of the 
captors, but the property of the 
crown, After such a fact, he would 
ask them,in the first place, whe- 
ther it was not natural for foreign 
courts to suspect, that wars were 
sumetuncs made by our court with 


no other view than to support this 
fund? and, in the second, whether 
the house, if it consented to the 
meaures now proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, would not be cre- 
ating another obstacle to the de- 
struction of it? The American go. 
vernment had certainly a right to 
expect, that the English govern- 
ment would adhere to Magna 
Charta; and Magna Charta ex. 
pressly declared that no foreign 
merchant should suffer, etther in 
his person or in his chattels, upon 
a declaration of war, though he 
might be compelled to wait in En- 
gland until it was ascertained how 
Englishmen were treated in the 
other country. This was, however, 
the law in the golden times of old; 
but not at the time of the seizure 
of the Smyrna fleet. 

His right honourable friend, 
however, was so sensibly alive to 
the high character of his late 
majesty, that he had reg 
the learned gentleman who had 
brought forward this motion, with 
the commission of an inexpiable 
offence, in speaking of the Smyrna 
fleet and his late majesty in the 
same breath ; forgetting, however, 
that his Md J. Mackintosh’s ) learn- 
ed friend had expressly stated that 
he did not mean to accuse any king 
who had reigned in England since 
Charles II., of a similar act of fol- 
ly and injustice. But his right ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Canning ),in 
reply to the elaquent mover of the 
debate, had gone so far as to as- 
sert, that the fund in question was 
not so much calculated to prove 
an incitement to war, a» a preven- 
tive of it; and had backed his as- 
sertion by alluding to the case of 
the Swedish convoy, in which, as 
he said, restitution was made to 
the captured, from the droits of 
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admiralty. He (sir James Mac- 
kintosh) had beea employed as 
counsel in that case, and might 
therefore besupposed to have some 
acquaintance with it; and yet it 
appeared to him to be totally ir- 
relevant. The right honourable 
gentleman had alluded to it, un- 
der the idea that there were no 
other funds in existence, from 
which restitution could be made ; 
and if such had really been the 
case, his argument would indeed 
have been unanswerable. But that 
was by no means the fact; it was no- 
thing more than mere supposition; 
and yet upon that as a foundation, 
the eloquent speech of his right ho- 
nourable friend entirely rested. 
He could not indeed hope to rival 
the eloquence of that speech, but 
he would not despair of conquer- 
ing itinargument. He should as- 
sert, that there were other funds 
from which redress in case of in- 
jury might be obtained ; and that 
the mode of arranging them was 
so clear, that if it were referred to 
a committee for half an hour, they 
would understand its purport and 
perceive its utility. Indeed he had 
at that time in his hand, a bill for 
that purpose, which he had pre- 
pared four years ago, whilst the 
subject was then af discussion : 
he had not submitted it to the no- 
tice of parliament at that period, 
for certain reasons which it was 
unnecessary for him then to ex- 
plain:—the reasons might be good 
or they might be bad ;—he had 
however acted upon them ; and if 
he had been mistaken in doing so, 
he had been misled by the mini- 
stry of the day; who declared, that 
though the civil list, as then con- 
stituted, was founded upon an ex- 
press bargain made between his 
Majesty and the country, and 
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therefore could not be disturbed ; 
2 time would come when the 
whole subject would be open to 
free discussion and examination, 
and that then would be the period 
for introducing any such measure 
as he had contemplated. But now 
that the time for introducing some 
such measure was at lastarrived, his 
right honourable friend came for- 
ward and informed them, that toen- 
ter intosuch an examination would 
be to make a very bad return to 
the gracious declarations of his 

majesty king George the fourth, 
e (Mr. Canning) had told 
them, that his majesty had no wish 
to add to the burthens of the coun- 
try, that he was most anxious to 
alleviate the distresses of the peo- 
ple, and that he had displayed all 
the sources of his revenue to his 
parliament ; and that it was, there- 
fore, the duty of parliament to be- 
have as generously towards him as 
he had behaved graciously towards 
them. What was the real answer, 
then, which parliament ought to 
make to this appeal ? Why, that, 
in compliance with his majesty’s 
desire, they would take it into their 
most serious consideration, how 
far they could relieve the people 
from their burthens, without de- 
tracting from the honougand dig- 
nity of the crown. After he had 
arrived at this point, his right ho- 
nourable friend had shown very 
great eagerness to transfer the dis- 
cussion to the civil list; but into 
the discussion of that question it 
would be highly improper to en- 
ter, without first entering into the 
investigation which his , bore tion 
ble and learned friend had propo- 
sed to them to pursue. In the rea- 
sons which his right honourable 
friend had adduced for corre J 
an inquiry into the droits of ad- 
D 4 miralty, 
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miralty, there was one great and 
surprising fallacy: it was this, that 
he fad spread them over 60 years, 
whereas, eight millions of them 
and more had been accumulated 
during the war which had raged 
during the last 20 years ; the other 
750,000/., which was placed at 
the disposal of parliament, at the 
peace of 1763, eo wee from 
the capture of the French ships 
which were taken at the com- 
mencement of the war in 1756. 
Hence it appeared, that in the 
30 years intervening between the 
years 1763 and 17953, the droits of 
admiralty amounted to a very in- 
considerable sum; whilst in the 20 
years that afterwards ensued they 
increased to such an amount as to 
give his majesty a clear income of 
more than 400,000/. a year, not 
voted by parliament, not recogni- 
sed by parliament, or not recog- 
nisable by parliament, but to be 
recognised and made recognisa- 
ble - it at some future period. 
If such a circumstance could have 
been foreseen in the first year of 
the reign of George III., when 
the civil list was under discussion, 
and the sum of 800,000, was pro- 
posed to be given to him as an an- 
nual revenue, would it have been 
looked upon as an indifferent cir- 
cumstance? Certainly not: on 
the contrary, it would have forme 
ed so important a consideration, 
that it would have been impossible 
to have overlooked it. It would 
have occurred to the parliament 
then sitting, that a revenue arising 
from such a source, was a fluctue 
ating revenue ; and that, as it was 
a fluctuating revenue, it would be 
impossible to decide what was the 
amount of anincome partly derived 
from such a source and partly from 
a parliamentary grant, ‘Tus sug- 


gestion occurred to him forcibly 
at present ; and he therefore look- 
ed upon the motion now proposed 
to them as a preliminary measure, 
which they were bound to discuss, 
before they determined on assign- 
ing any fixed revenue to the crown, 
Another question, in his opi- 
nion, was, whether the revenue de. 
rived from these sources was pro- 
per and decorous ; and upon this 
point he was happy to say, that 
his right henourable friend had 
admitted that on which he (sir J. 
Mackintosh) contended the whole 
of the case to rest. He had admit- 
ted that the island of Barbadoes 
had petitioned against the assign- 
ment of its colonial funds to Bri- 
tish purposes; he had admitted 
that the constitution of that colony 
gave them power to apply those 
funds to their own purposes; and, 
therefore, that any other applica- 
tion of them was unjust. He had 
therefore admitted all that was re- 
quisite to show the impropriety 
of attaching this revenue to the 
crown ; though, indeed, his admis- 
sion of it was not wanted, It was 
sufficient forhis (sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s) argument, that in the reign 
of queen Anne, both the queen 
and the parliament had acknow- 
ledged their error in the applica- 
tion which had been made of them: 
the fact that they had afterwards 
continued to be applied to the same 
purposes, was nothing to him: he 
was well aware that the applica- 
tion of them could not be set aside 
in acourt of law :—butthat was not 
the question at present. The ques- 
tion was, whether parliament would 
still continue to allow the funds 
belonging to the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes,whohad no person tore- 
present their interests in the house, 
to be misapplied in the manner 
which 
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which they had been ? In the con- 
sideration of this question, his right 
honourable friend seemed totally 
to have forgotten, that they were 
not then debating whether a small- 
er or alarger sum should be grant- 
ed to the King ; but, whether the 
interest of the state and the honour 
of the crown would be best con- 
sulted by the continuance or the 
discontinuance of these sources of 
revenue.—To this question not 
one of his remarks was applicable. 
It was true, that a great part of 
the droits of the admiralty had 
been made over, voluntarily made 
over, by the king to the public ser- 
vice ; and that another great part 
had also been applied to the re- 
compensing the meritorious but 
irregular captors. He conceded 
that the rewards paid out of this 
fund had been for the most part 
judiciously bestowed : but he would 
ask, whether suspicions had not 
arisen, in consequence of some of- 
ficers of great merit having been 
overlooked, that these grants were 
conferred, not so much as marks 
of merit, as marks of favour? T'o 
abolish, therefore, this method of 
reward, by abolishing the fund 
from which the reward was taken, 
would also tend to abolish the idea 
of abuse which had arisen out of it. 

But then these droits of admi- 
ralty were defended as a privilege, 
a valuable and honourable privi- 
lege, of the sovereign. What! 
were they to hear the power by 
which the Spanish frigates were 
captured, denominated a valuable 
jewel in the crown? Were they to 
consider the proceeds arising from 
the sale of them honourable to the 
crown? Were those proceeds to 
be deemed a fit source from which 
4 parent was to bestow his bounty 
on his children? Or, were they to 
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be accounted as proceeds equally 
disgraceful to the giver and re 
ceiver?—For his own part, he con- 
sidered them in the latter point of 
view :—for a revenue was well de- 
rived, which was derived from the 
benevolence of the people ; but ill 
derived, which was derived from 
such an act as the seizure of the 
Spanish fleet :—an act which had 
been compared as equal in atroci- 
ty to some of the worst examples 
of Turkish piracy. It would there- 
fore be more honourable, for the 
sovereign to derive his means of 
gratifying his paternal affection, 
from the affection of his subjects, 
than from the spoils of his ene- 
mies,—his unarmed, his unoffend- 
ing, and his defenceless enemies. 
But it was said, that if a compen- 
sation were to be afforded to the 
sovereign, it must be a liberal come 
pensation. To this proposition he, 
for one, had no objection ; and he 
would so arrange that compensa- 
tion, as to take care that it was not 
productive to the sovereign of any 
extra-parliamentary revenue, 
Indeed, he should consider the 
house dead to all sense of shame, 
if they were not most eager, on 
many accounts, to grant such a 
compensation to their sovereign. 
In the first place, they would, by 
such a compensation, abridge the 
meansof corruption; in the second, 
they would prevent the crown 
from being held up to public view 
as deriving benefit from the exer- 
cise of the harshest laws of war: 
—rights which, though they might 
be properly exercised in those times 
of feudality which his right ho- 
nourable friend had chosen as the 
subject of his panegyric, were now 
generally considered as cruel and 
inhuman ; and, in the third place, 
they would protect the muritime 
rights 
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rights of the country, which in fu- 
ture times were likely to become 
more difficult to protect than they 
were at present. Of these rights, 
though he would maintain some 
as intimately connected with the 
honour and safety of the country, 
he would give up others, because 
they rendered us odious without 
rendering us formidable, With re- 
gard to prizes taken at sea, he held 
opinions not very different from 
the bulk of the country. Those 
opinions he held to be founded up- 
on the law of nations; and he 
would have them maintained at 
every hazard, because they were 
connected with the national ho- 
nour, which it was requisite to 
preserve untarnished, if the nation 
did not wish to sink into the con- 
dition of asecondary state. It was, 
however, these very opinions that 
rendered England unpopular a- 
mongst foreign nations ; they were 
blended with our commercial 
wealth, and arose from the very 
causes which had cramped the pre- 
tensions of foreign powers; they 
were interwoven with our earliest 
history ; and had existed from the 
treaty of Oleron, in the reign of 
Richard I., down to the present 
times, From a combination of 
causes like these, from the exertion 
of these harsh and disgusting 
rights, we had acquired the title 
of “The tyrants of the sea.” 

On the subject of prizes in ge- 
neral, he did not know that there 
was any subject on which his first 


_ thoughts had differed so much 


from his second. He had observ- 
ed that on land private property 
was safe ; but that at sea it was 
not safe, He thought this extra- 
ordinary at first, but he was now 
convinced that it was perfectly 
right, because ships were adapted 


for purposes of invasion, The 
droits of admiralty had been de. 
fended on another ground, that 
they were applied to the relief of 
British subjects who suffered by 
seizure of their goods in a foreign 
country on a declaration of war, 
This had been the case after the sei. 
zure of the Spanish frigates ; part 
of their proceeds had been applied 
to the relief of the British subjects 
whose goods had been confiscated 
at Cadiz. But in the case of those 
British merchants whose property 
was seized in Denmark, after the 
attack on Copenhagen, no such re. 
dress was afforded, though the 
Danish droits of the admiralty a. 
mounted to2,000,000/,,and though 
the British property confiscated 
did not exceed a tenth part of that 
sum in value, The merchants had 
presented petitions, but in vain; 
they were told by a noble lord, that 
though such relief had beenafford- 
ed in the case at Cadiz, that was 
a dangerous precedent, and could 
not be followed ; so that the very 
point was negatived, on which the 
advocates for the droits of admi- 
ralty contended for their continu- 
ance. And yet, if there ever was 
a case where relief ought to have 
been granted, it was to the British 
nierchants who lost their property 
in Denmark. The government of 
England had lulled them into se- 
curity ; till the very sailing of the 
British expedition Danish clear- 
ances were made in our ports. He 
did not blame government for this, 
because secresy might form a part 
of the policy of the expedition; but 
he did blame them for this—that 
when no British subject could have 
expected such measures to have 
been pursued, from the security in- 
to which they were lulled, the 
droits of admiralty had not been 
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granted ; and that refusal destroy- 
ed the argument which was found- 
ed on the application of them as 
an indemnity for confiscation. He 
was ashamed of having been so 
jong ; but he had risen to make a 
few observations in reply to his 
right honourable frtend, and the 
subject had carried him further 
than he originally intended. 

Sir John Newport rose. As he 
considered that the power which 
the present system would give. to 
che crown was open to great abuse, 
he should vote for the resolutions. 
First, with respect to the revenue 
of four-and-half per cent., it was 
said that it was intended for the 
service of the colonies, the erection 
of fortifications, and cther pur- 
poses ; but he would ask whether, 
in any one instance, it had been so 
applied? Why, then, should it 
be maintained nominally, for pur- 
poses to which it never was really 
applied? With respecttothe droits, 
he contended that they ought not 
to be applied for such uses and in 
such manner as they now were. 
He had witnessed the disastrous 
effects produced to several, by sei- 
zures similar to those from which 
those droits arose, and he had seen 
no redress afforded to any. They 
(the opposition) were told, on se- 
veral occasions when this subject 
had been brought forward, that 
the period would arrive, when it 
might be more properly discuss 
ed; and now, when that period 
had arrived, it was said that the 
subject ought not to be touched. 
He had always found it the prac- 
tice of men in power, to refer to 
some distant period any important 
question of reform or inquiry ; but 
when the period arrived, men were 
not wanted to rise in their places, 
and lay it down as a rule, almost, 
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that such change or inquiry should 
not be made. He was certain, that 
all those connected with the com- 
merce of the country would be anx- 
1ous that some arrangement should 
be made so as to do away with 
those droitss and that the pur- 
chase would be a cheap one, at e- 
ven a great price: for they consi- 
dered them as lowering us in the 
eyes of other nations; and our mer- 
chants suffered for them in foreign 
countries. ‘lhe right honourable 
baronet concluded, by again ex- 
pressing his approbation of the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Macdonald rose. He said 
that after all which had been heard 
from time to time on the subject of 
economy, after the promises which 
had been made, it might have been 
reasonably supposed that the pre. 
sent period would be one, when 
something should be done for the 
benefit of the people. If such a sup- 

osition had been made, was it not, 
e would ask, borne out by thepro- 
mises of Mr. Perceval, at the com- 
mencement of the regency, and by 
the statements (he would not call 
them pledges) of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh ) in 1816, thatthe de- 
mise of the crown would be the 
proper period for such a measure 
as was now proposed ? But, at the 
arrival of that period, it was little 
to be expected that the surveyor 
of woods and forests (Mr. Huskis- 
son) and the paymaster of forces 
(Mr. Long) would be found to 
say, that it was a matter of delica- 
cy now, and ought not to be en- 
tered into. But the fact seemed 
to be, that at the period when those 
promises were given and hopes 
held out, no revision or alteration 
was intended ; that all those state- 
ments were the ad captandum of the 


moment ; and that it was then in- 
| tended, 
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tended, that the whole of the civil 
list should still continue involved 
in mystery and obscurity ; and that 
certain anomalous and ambiguous 
rights were to continue a disgrace 
on the crowm 

The present moment, he should 
have thought, was one when this 
subject might have been discussed 
and settled with signal advantage. 
The spirit of his majesty was said 
to be favourable to it ; but without 
the assertion of the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Canning), 
who could for a moment doubt 
that his majesty, when ascendin 
the throne of his ancestors, ian 
contemplating the condition of the 
people around—who could doubt 
that, while viewing the misery, the 
protracted misery of his people, he 
would not rather consider what 
might be for their advantage, than 
for his own aggrandizement? It 
appeared to him (Mr. Macdonald) 
that justice had not been done by 
ministers to the feelings of his ma- 
jesty on this subject, and particu- 
toe in the speech from the throne, 
The king was there made to say, 
and that coldly too, that the civil 
list would be arranged on the basis 
of that of 1816—of a year when he 
might say that a sum of 230,000/. 
had been added to it. But who 
could answer for carrying a pro- 
position of an increase to that a- 
mount at present ? Who could an- 
swer for the tranquillity of the 
country, he might almost say, if 
such a proposition were now made? 
Why had not his majesty been 
made to say, “Take the whole of 
the civil revenues, and of the civil 
list ; examine it, and probe it ; and 
if there can be any saving made 
for the country, let it be made.” 
Instead of this, however, his ma- 
jesty was made to say, that the 


civil list should rest upon the ar- 
rangement made in 1816—an ar- 
rangement made at a time when 
every attempt to rescue it from the 
darkness and obscurity in which it 
had long been involved, was met 
by the declaration, that it could 
only be done at the demise of the 
crown, and which, notwithstand- 
ing that circumstance, was suffer- 
ed to remain unexamined. 

It was said by a noble lord 
(Castlereagh) at that time, that 
the increase had reference to war 
and the prices of provisions; but 
upon the continuance of those 
prices an ill calculation had been 
made, which the noble lord might 
have found erroneous if he looked 
to the state of the currency and 
of agriculture. He (Mr. Mac- 
donald) contended that the house 
was bound to go to the first prin- 
ciples of the civil list, and to in- 
quire what revenue was fit to be 

iven to the crown, and what ap- 
plied for the benefit of the people ; 
and when they had found what 
was best for both, the sooner they 
acted upon it the better. He 
should be glad to know what ima- 
ginary benefit was derived from 
the present system. Did it give 
an account of the whole expense 
of the civil government? or rather, 
did not every body know that it 
gave no such thing ? The plan of 
his honourable and jearned friend 
would give the full amount of 
what was given to the royal fa- 
mily. It was so once; but at 
present the amount was uncertain 
and unknown, Was it not a fact 
that 130,000/. had been charged on 
the consolidated fund for certain 
payments to some of the royal fa- 
mily ? but was it known how much 
they received besides ? When par- 
liament granted 60,000/. a-year 
jor 
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for his majesty’s privy purse, was 
it known that 380,000/. and up- 
wards would be given at different 
times and in different sums for the 
same purpose, without its control 
or sanction? This system of giv- 
ing money to the sovereign held 
out a strong temptation to the mi- 
nister to barter the public money 
for royal favour, and to the crown 
to depend not on parliament for 
support, but, to a certain extent, 
on the corrupt obsequiousness of 
the minister. He would therefore 
contend that no advantage to the 
people could be derived from this 
plan; and, to use the words of 
an honourable member, he would 
ask whether it worked well ? 

It was said that the proposed 
arrangement would be a bargain 
irrevocable, and that it should last 
for life ; but it had been found that 
other bargains of a similar kind 
had been broken nine times, and 
always at the safe side. In 1782 
Mr. Burke said, that the arrange- 
ment of the civil list was then so 
guarded as to preclude excess, but 
still it was found that an excess 
accrued, At each time that a de- 
viation was made from the bar- 
gain, it was said that that would 
be the last, and a promise was 
given that no similar demand 
would be made in future; but it 
was somewhat whimsical (if such 
serious occurrences could be so 
called) to see how each succeed- 
ing minister threw overboard the 
promises of his predecessor, and 
in most cases the fault lay not with 
the minister, but with the system 
itself. The whole amount of what 
was demanded from time to time 
would be too great to be asked at 
once; and then the plan was, not 
that an additional sum should be 
&'ven to the civil list, but that that 
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list should be relieved from some 
particular charges, It was in this 
manner that Mr, Pitt, in 1804, and 
a noble lord (Castlereagh) in 1816, 
had taken from that list charges to 
the amount of 400,000/,, which 
charges it had originally been 
given to cover. Thus there was 
no regular rule by which this de- 
partment was to be eres) it 
was in some particular branches 
left to the disposition of indivi- 
duals, and the whole was involved 
in darkness and mystery of the 
grossest kind. No possible ad- 
vantage could accrue from the 
present plan ; on the contrary, the 
whole was calculated to deceive 
a ay and to excite irritation. 

is object was to simplify at 
least, if not reduce; (and he did 
not see why reduction might not 
well be made ;) but, at all events, 
to simplify that which at present 
was so complicated and intricate, 
He would reduce the whole to 
three or four classes; he said a 
fourth, because he thought pen- 
sions beyond a particular amount 
ought to come under one class. 
In this arrangement the miscella- 
neous services, which were most 
various, would come annually be- 
fore parliament; while those parts 
which properly belonged to the 
support of the crown would not. 
If this plan were followed, the 
crown would not be placed in the 
humiliating situation (for he con- 
sidered it as nothing less than hu- 
miliating) of coming frequently 
before parliament to make good 
deficiencies, which were only ex- 
plained or known by theiramount. 
If some such plan were not adopt- 
ed, any settlement of a civil list 
would be of no avail, while such 
sums as 13,000,0002., and for an- 
other purpose 380,000/., might be 
appro- 
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appropriated without the sanction 
or controul of parliament. If the 
house were now prevailed upon to 
shut their eyes upon this, and suf- 
fer such sums to pass unaccounted 
for, they must expect it again: 
but he trusted they would not. 
He would not now go into any 
historical account of the droits 
which had been so applied, or of 
the 44 per cent. colonial duties ; 
but he would maintain that the 
crown had as little right to ap- 
propriate the latter without con- 
sent of parliament, as it had to the 
malt tax for the same purpose. 
As to the droits of the admiral- 
ty, he would only say generally, 
that whatever right the crown pos- 
sessed to them, there were corre- 
lative duties accompanying those 
rights ; one of these was, that the 
lord high admiral (in virtue of 
whose office they were received by 
the crown) was bound to protect 
the narrow seas—a duty which 
was now performed by the navy, 
paid by faxes raised on the coun- 
try. He wished to impress this 
on the house as one of many cases 
which might be adduced, and as 
showing the importance of the 
question they were about to de- 
cide. The constant principle 
which should actuate the house in 
regulating the civil list, should be 
to cut off contingency and to re- 
gulate salary ; but it seemed as if 
this principle was altogether lost 
sight of. He made these obser- 
vations in the discharge of a con- 
scientious duty; for he looked 
upon the question before the house 
as involving the dignity of the 
crown, That dignity he thought 
would be best preserved, and the 
prosperity of the people best con- 
sulted, by placing the civil list 
within certain, regular, and fixed 


rules. A limited monarchy and 
a free people were corresponding 
terms. Such a government was 
the best calculated to secure social 
happiness and public prosperity. 
He believed that it suited best 
the character and disposition of 
Englishmen. Their king was 
deeply in the minds of the people 
of this country, and they would 
willingly contribute to grant any 
revenue that was necessary for the 
due splendour of the crown. But 
that splendour, in the present state 
of the country, ought to be attend- 
edwith due economy and display- 
ed withoutostentation. These were 
times when a diminution of splen- 
dour was an accession of dignity. 

Sir Robert Wilson concurred 
with his honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham) that there 
was not an officer engaged in the 
capture of the Spanish vessels who 
did not think his professional cha- 
racter tarnished by the trans- 
action. He might mention an- 
other evil arising out of these cap- 
tures before a declaration of war. 
After the peace of Amiens an or- 
der was given to seize and detain 
French vessels, and the conse- 
quence was that the French go- 
vernment retaliated by detaining 
ail the English who were at the 
time within the dominions of 
France. This measure of the 
French government was by many 
justified, on the ground that it 
was a proper return for such pre- 
vious treatment. The honourable 
and gallant general concluded by 
saying that he should vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Tierney rose. He said he 
would make a few observations 
on the state of the question, and 
the engagement to which voting 
on one side or the other would 

pledge 
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pledge the members of the house. 
He could assure the house and 
the gentlemen opposite, who were 
so anxious to bring this debate to 
a conclusion, that he should not 
detain them long. After the able 
speech of his honourable and 
learned friend, in which the whole 
facts and law of the case had been 
stated and supported; after the 
speech of the right honourable 
gentleman opposite (Mr, Can- 
ning), and the reply of his ho- 
nourable and learned friend near 
him (sir James Mackintosh), the 
merits of the question required no 
further discussion, He rose there- 
fore, not to add any thing to what 
had been already said on the ques- 
tion itself, but to set members 
right on the real purport of the 
motion. The house, then, was 
now called upon, at the beginning 
of a reign, to make a final ar- 
rangement of the civil list for the 
whole of the reign, Onsuch an 
occasion it was necessary to make 
the most minute inquiry, and to 
exert the most scrupulous*caution 
to make the arrangement as wise 
and proper as it would be lasting. 
When a new settlement was pro- 
posed, it was incumbent on the 
house to take into consideration 
all the funds at present at the dis- 
posal of the crown, in order to 
know what charges should be 
made before that settlement was 
effected. If they now neglected 
to do so, another opportunity 
would not again occur during 
the reign, 

When a motion like this should 
be afterwards brought forward, it 
would be sufficient to say, that 
the matter had been already set- 
tled, and thus all further consi- 
deration of it would be shut out. 
The proposed resolution went no 
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further than this, that it was ex- 
pedient to take into consideration 
the droits of the admiralty, the 
44 per cent. colonial duties, and 
other funds usually at the dispo- 
sal of the crown, with the making 
of such an arrangement concern- 
ing them as would be consistent 
with the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of the crown and the interests 
of the country. Those, therefore, 
who should vote for his honoura- 
ble and learned friend’s motion 
would pledge themselves to no 
principle on the subject—they 
would merely express an opinion 
that the system formerly acted 
upon, now that a new arrange- 
ment was to be made, ought to 
be taken into consideration, Any 
gentleman who voted against it 
would say by his vote, that pare 
liament ought to give the subject 
no consideration whatever, In 
supporting the proposed civil-list 
establishment, it was not asking 
too much, in times like these, to 
know how far it was necessary, 
by being informed of the state of 
the revenues in the power of the 
crown, independently of it. There 
was, indeed, a paper op the table 
stating the amount of the droits 
during the whole of the late 
reign; but his honourable and 
learned friend had shown that the 
greatest portion of them had ac- 
crued within the last 20 years. 
Of the state of them for the last 
four years, since the report was 
drawn up, the house knew no- 
thing. Would it not be proper, 
therefore, to make inquiry, and 
to demand information as to whe- 
ther there had been any increase, 
or what was the present state of 

those funds ? 
The crown, for the mainte- 
nance of whose splendour and 
dignity 











he 
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dignity a new civil list was to be 
provided, might be in possession 
of revenues that would render a 
less liberal grant from parliament 
sufficient for all purposes of splen- 
dour and dignity. His honoura- 
ble and learned friend (Mr. 
Brougham) had suggested, that 
in case the crown could not dis- 
pense with them, and subsist on 
the parliamentary allowance of 
850,000/., now proposed, some 
compensation might be granted 
in lieu of them. He (Mr. Tier- 
ney) must say, that he was, in 
the present state of his informa- 
tion, against making any compen- 
sation whatever; but at any rate, 
the necessity of pranting such 
compensation could only be made 
apparent by the proposed inqui- 
ry. After the committee had 
been granted, and an examination 
had taken place, his honourable 
and learned friend would be able 
to decide whether any and what 
compensation ought to be made, 
This was not a time to think about 
unnecessary expenditure or osten- 
tatious splendour, Rapid as had 
been the progress of melancholy 
events in the royal family since 
1816, the country had run as ra- 
pidly into decay. All classes 
were suffering privations, and 
obliged to make sacrifices. His 
majesty should have been advised 
to make likewise some sacrifice in 
consideration of the burdens and 
distresses of his people. He (Mr. 
Tierney) knew that his majesty’s 
surrender of his hereditary reve- 
nues, and his acceptance of the 
arrangement of 1816, was called 
an act of grace, But it ought to 
be recollected that our revenue 
was every year declining, and 
that there had been a great fall- 
ing off in the first quarter of this 


year, as compared with the corre. 
sponding quarter of last year. 

He did not wish to appear nig. 
gardly towards the crown——he did 
not wish to take any thing away 
from its proper splendour and 
dignity ; but he would say, that, 
in the present burdened state of 
the country, and the depression 
of our finances, a single tarthing 
ought not to be wasted unnecessa- 
rily. The amount of the funds 
at the disposal of his majesty, 
within the four last years, he (Mr. 
Tierney) did not know. He was 
anxious to know, with a view to 
the settlement of the civil list, on 
which the greatest anxiety existed 
in the public mind. Rumours 
had gone abroad at different times 
concerning the amount of the 
droits which had been applied to 
the purposes of the crown. While 
the subject was left in the dark, 
these rumours might again be- 
come current. What could be 
the evil of bringing these funds 
under the consideration of the 
house ? 

The right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning) had said that 
it would be derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the crown to allow such 
an examination. But how could 
that be proved, while a stronger 
interference in other cases was 
not thought to produce that ef- 
fect? His honourable friend had 
truly stated that severe and igno- 
rant comments had been made on 
the royal expenditure, and these 
comments could not have been 
made, if things had been mana- 
ged in a different manner. The 

ouse ought not to grant the pro- 
posed 850,000/. without knowing 
the other sources of royal income. 
This would be voting away the 


public money in the dark, during 
a season 
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a season of great public pressure, 
No inconvenience could result 
from the course of inquiry recom- 
mended. His honourable and 
learned friend (Mr. Brongham) 
had said, that he would agree to 
a compensation for these droits, 
if upon inquiry it should be 
thought proper, and the right ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning), in answering him, said that 
the crown was satisfied with its 
present establishment, and that 
the course proposed by the ho- 
nourable mover would add to the 
public burdens. Now the right 
honourable gentleman’s argument 
was destroyed by the very terms 
used by his honourable friend; 
for a compensation meant an 
equivalent ; and the nation could 
not be more burdened by receiv- 
ing as much as it gave. Ifa man 
~~ 10,000/. to receive 10,000/, 
ie is neither richer nor poorer, 
The right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) called upon those 
who wished to make an economi- 
cal and rational settlement of the 
civil list, to vote for his honoura- 
ble and learned friend’s motion. 
lt bound them to nothing but to 
consider the subject—it called for 
no opinion—it pledged to no prin- 
ciples—it merely called upon them 
to examine, and left them to de- 
termine what was proper to be 
done, after they had examined. 
The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, that he had not intend- 
ed to address the house on the 
question, had it not been for some 
observations of the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite. The 
house would see, in the contrarie- 
ty of the opinions of the honour- 
able gentlemen opposite, what 
good a committee was likely to 


7, bs hree or four of these ho- 
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nourable gentlemen had spoken 
on this question, and none of 
them could be brought to see it 
in the same light. They all dis- 
agreed, not only with this side of 
the house, but with themselves. 
Ministers proposed to continue a 
system which had been four years 
in operation, and which was bet- 
ter understood by experience than 
any of the new-fashioned, new- 
fangled plans of the gentlemen 
opposite. It possessed about it 
some of the venerable characters 
of antiquity. ‘This system had 
been shown to be good, on a four 
years’ trial. It was framed ona 
scale of reduction to the amount 
of 150,000/. below the expendi- 
ture of several years preceding 
1816. The gentlemen who were 
members of the last parliament 
would recollect that the right ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite was 
not so eager for inquiry at the 
conclusion of last session, as he 
proposed to discuss the civil list 
in the course of a fortnight before 
the dissolution. The plan now 
proposed would admit of a saving 
of 238,000/. over the civil list of 
1816, in which there was a reduc- 
tion of 150,000/. below the aver- 
age of. some preceding years. 
This large sum would be trans- 
ferred to the consolidated fund, 
Having said thus much on the 
civil list, 3 would make an obser- 
vation or two on the proper object 
of the present motion. The ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman's 
objections against the continuance 
of these droits to the crown were, 
that it afforded a motive for un- 
necessary wars, and a pretext to 
those who wished to calumniate 
our country. Both these appear- 


ed to him (the chancellor of the 
exchequer) quite unfounded. Cir- 
E cum- 
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cumstances under which embar- 
goes took place were subsequently 
examined, and, if no cause for de- 
claring war occurred, the vessels 
were restored. This happened in 
1801, and he might remind uw 
house of what was the conduct of 
government at that time. When 
a coalitien was formed amongst 
the northern powers, an embargo 
was laid on all Danish, Swedish, 
and Russian vessels in our ports. 
This government, meanwhile, 
sought to avoid a war ; and, after 
a brilliant exploit of lord Nelson’s 
at Copenhagen, and a happy 
change in Russia, that calamity 
was prevented, and the ships were 
restored, Had the crown wished 
to condemn those vessels, it had 
nothing to do but to issue a de- 
claration of war, and thus prevent 
their restitvtion. It ought like. 
wise to be recollected, when speak- 
ing of the Spanish prizes, that three- 
fourths of the proceeds of the cap- 
tured vessels were given to our 
seamen. That the amount of this 
fund, however, might be made 
known to the public, and the uses 
to which it was applied, it was his 
intention to bring in a bill for the 
purpose of causing a return of its 
produce and application every 
year. A return would likewise 
be given of the state of all those 
funds since 1816. 

Mr. Brougham replied. He 
could not retort on his opponents 
the sarcastic remark which the 
right honourable gentleman (the 
chancellor of the exchequer), in 
his very humourous speech, had 
made on those who had spoken on 
that (the opposition) side of the 
house ; namely, that they all dif- 
fered from each other, and some 
ot them from themselves, The 
first part of the sarcasm at least 


he could not retort, because there 
had, in fact, been only one speech 
made on the opposite side of the 
house ; and therefore, unicss that 
speaker had differed from himself, 
there was no chance of his making 
a successful retort. Hecould not 
help expressing his regret that the 
honse on this occasion had not had 
the benefit of hearing the opinions 
of those law officers who were as 
great an ornament to the crown 
as the droits themselves, and who, 
if they would do their duty, as he 
wished to make these droits do 
theirs, would also be of great be. 
nefit to the country. He had 
likewise to regret the absence of 
a learned gentleman, he meant 
the king’s advocate, who was in 
the habit of discussing such topics 
as those which had been that night 
under the consideration of the 
house. But perhaps he should 
consider it as some compensation 
for the absence of the learned gen- 
tleman, that he was not opposed 
by the weight of his argurnents, 
He had also reason to lament 
that another learned and right ho- 
nourable gentleman (sir William 
Scott) had not come down to the 
house till the debate was ended ; 
because, from his official situation, 
both temporal and spiritual—for 
it was well known that the office 
of the learned judge was not mere- 
ly secular—his presence would 
have been a very desirable acqui- 
sition. The attendance of such 
individuals gave countenance and 
encouragement to those who en- 
deavoured to discharge a_ public 
duty, eventhough their arguments 
should be opposed to the object 
which it was wished to attain. 
From the want of such learned 
hearers, and particularly in cone 


sequence of the absence of the 
learned 
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learned judge, he had actually 
been obliged to suppress @ most 
learned quotation from Vattel ; 
and who could tell what the effect 
of such a quotation might have 
been, if the learned judge by his 
attendance had given him an op- 
portunity of introducing it? It 
was observable that the learned 
judge had now come down just 
in time to vote ; but his inveterate 
judicial habits, which had render- 
ed him an ornament to the bench, 
both at home and abroad, and 
which prevented him from decid- 
ing without first hearing, would, 
there was no doubt, deprive mini- 
sters of the accession of his vote on 
the present occasion. The right 
honourable gentleman (the chan. 
cellor of the exchequer) had re- 
marked, thata war with Russia 
had been averted by the victory 
of lord Nelson at Copenhagen, and 
a the happy change which took 
place in Russia. Now, he was 
not disposed to press this argu- 
ment against the right honourable 
gentleman ; but he was sure that 
if he himself had said as much, 
he would instantly have been si- 
lenced with the exclamation, 
“What! you talk of a change of 
system, who call the assassination 
of monarchs a happy change !” 
He was sure, from the happy ta- 
lent for ridicule which a right ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite pos- 
sessed, that if he had made such 
an application of the event allud- 
ed to, he would have been almost 
annihilated by this time. 

The right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr, Canning), in reply to 
that partof his speech in which he 
alluded to the provisions made 
for the one of France, the stadt- 
holder of Holland, and the presi- 
dent of the United States, had 
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displayed his usual dexterity in 
detaching just so much of the ar- 
gument as he found it convenient 
to, turn into ridicule; he had - 
pounced upon the president of the 
United States, overlooking entire- 
ly the king of France and the 
stadtholder ; and on this basis he 
had founded his joke, his sarcasm, 
or his argument—he might call 
it either, for it was as much the 
oue as the other; and then fol- 
lowed a long tirade about strip- 
ping off the trappings of the mo- 
narch. It had been said that the 
8. 5 would occupy a long time, 
and that they (the opposition) 
were guilty of inconsistency, be- 
cause they had formerly wished 
to hurry over the settlement of 
the civil list in the course ofa fort- 
night; The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, however, must be a 
een conjurer than he (Mr. 

rougham) ever had reason to 
believe him, if he knew that they 
wished to settle that question in 
one fortnight. The fact was, that 
at the time they wished to enter 
into the inquiry parliament had 
six months before it, and nota 
fortnight as represented by the 
tighthonourablegentleman. They 
had never been desirous to hurry 
ministers ; and all they now said 
was, that ministers were acting 
inconsistently, because they them- 
selves wished to hurry the civil 
list through parliament in one 
week, without any previous inqui- 
ry, and because they had for se- 
veral months delayed the conside- 
raticn of the subject, though they 
had six months before them at 
the time that the settlement of the 
civil list became necessary. 

It had been represented by the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) that he(Mr. Brougham ) 
E2 was 
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was desirous of making a stipen- 
diary king, with only as much 
meat as he could devour—a mo- 
narch who should live on board 
wages, and dine every day at a 
chop-house, He denied that such 
an inference could fairly be drawn 
from any sentiments that he had 
uttered, and some of the expres- 
sions were too yulgar for him to 
have used. He had nowish to 
diminish either the dignity or 
the comfort of the crown; nay, 
he would grudge less 10,000/, ap- 
plied in promoting the monarch’s 
comfort, than half that sum to 
be spent in corruption by the mi- 
nister—to bespent in gettiag mem- 
bers into that house, or in keep- 
ing them steady when placed 
there. But it was said by the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr, 
Canning), and echoed bythe chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, that those 
who favoured this inquiry wished 
to strip ue monarch of those vene- 
rable attributes by which the 
throne should be supported. 
“What!” exclaimed the night 
honourable gentleman,“ strip him 
of the vicar of the Tower, with his 
salary of 25s. a-year, of the mase 
ter of the hawks, of the keeper of 
the lions, and all those venerable 
appendages ; and what kind ofa 
monarch will you leave us?’ 
‘There was one point on which he 
beg ed leave to offer a remark be- 
fore he sat down. The right ho- 
nourable gendeman (the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer) represented 
itasa great favour tomake annual 
returns to parliament; but had 
it escaped the recollection of the 
right honourable gentleman, or 
did he think it had escaped the 
recollection of the house, that in 
1512 Mr, Perceval had admitted 
that such accounts should be pro- 


duced? Was it by this pretence 
of concession that their wits were 
to be bewildered, and they were 
to be cajoled out of their constitu. 
tional jealousy? In conclusion, 
he called on parliament tc consult 
the honour and dignity of the peo. 
ple, and then they would most 
effectually promote the honour 
and dignity of the crown, The 
reign which had commenced 
would, he trusted, be long and ho. 
nourable. Ofthis he was con- 
vinced, the more it was grounded 
on the affections of the people, 
the more permanent and dignified 
would it be, 
Mr. Wynn and Mr. Brougham 
mutually explained. 
The house then divided— 
For the motion - «© 155 
Against it - - 273 
Majority . - 118 
Mr. Baring said that he had 
been intrusted with a_ petition 
from a most respectable body of 
merchants of the city of London; 
and whether he considered the 
terms in which it was drawn up, 
the persons from whom it came, 
or the state of the country at the 
present moment, it was not say- 
ing too much to assert that a more 
important subject never was 
brought under the consideration 
of the house. He might appeal 
to the general interest which this 
matter had excited, and to the o- 
pinions expressed on all sides by 
gentlemen representing various 
trading interests, for proof, if it 
were wanting, that the kingdom 
was at this time ina state of great 
uneasiness, as respected concerns 
of the highest magnitude, and 
which demanded the attention 
parliament, to ascertain whether 
any and what remedy could ke 
applied, 
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applied. Of course he did not 
mean to give a decisive opinion 
either one way or the other ; but 
he might state, that parliament 
was called upon at least to inquire 
so far as to learn whether its wis- 
dom could afford any alleviation 
to existing evils. No doubt there 
was much in the existing condition 
of the country to which no par- 
liamentary remedy could be af- 
forded; but it also appeared to 
him, on the other hand, that a 
great deal might be done, if the 
house gave due attention to the 
present situation of trade. In fa- 
vour of the petitioners, on the 
present occasion, he should say, 
that they came before the house 
with no view to affect the interests 
of any other class of society, be- 
cause it was quite evident that, if 
commercial men knew their own 
interest, they could have no other 
object than general prosperity ; if 
agriculture did not flourish, com- 
merce must necessarily decay. A 
great deal had been said on the 
subject of a transition from war 
to peace; but, with whatever 
force that argument might have 
been urged some time since, it 
could have little weight now that 
we found the same state of things 
continue long after the war had 
ceased, We found, indeed, that 
the distress and embarrassment of 
the country, instead of gradually 
diminishing, were upon the in- 
crease, Whilst every other com- 
mercial country was in a state of 
progressive recovery, this alone 
had all the appearance of a deep 
decline. If the house turned its 
attention to the agricultural in- 
terests, it would be seen that com- 
plaint was equally loud, and di- 
stress as universally felt, as a- 
monegst the commercial and mas 
nufacturing classes, 
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In the opinion, he believed, of 
the best informed men, the situa- 
tion of affairs was hopeless, unless 
some remedy was suggested by 
the deliberative wisdom of parli:- 


ment. There was great reason 
to doubt whether, taken in the ag- 
gregate, the commerce of this 
country had yielded any profit 
during the last two or three years, 
The observation was, he believed, 
as applicable to manufacturers as 
to merchants, and he feared that 
the farming interest was in the 
same danger. It might be diffi- 
cult to give a satisfactory solution 
of the causes; but, with regard 
to the actual result, he thought 
there could be little diversity of 
opinion. The present languor 
might certainly be regarded as 
comparative, as a natural conse- 
quence of the peculiar events and 
termination of the war. Whilst 
that war continued we enjeyed a 
monopoly of trade; wetook larger 
strides in commercial . industry 
and enterprise than ever were be- 
fore taken by any people. Hav. 
ing compassed these mighty ob- 
jects, a sort of carelessness in our 
foreign policy grew up with the 
successes of the war, and had ma- 
terially operated in bringing a- 
bout the present situation of the 
country. It must at the same 
time be admitted, that under ex- 
isting circumstances the question 
could only be looked at in con- 
nexion with the revenue, The 
trade, of which we had enjoyed a 
monopoly, was now divided with 
all Europe. Every country had 
its share, and we had to contend 
agaist rivals in every direction. 
In all parts of the world compe- 
tition was alive and vigorous, 
What the house, therefore, had 
to consider, was the propriety of 
recurring to those old and esta- 
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blished principles which had pro- 
ved the most solid foundation of 
Our commerce. Our situation 
was that of a greatly diminished 
commerce, and a debt of unparal- 
Ieled amount. The burden of 
this debt had been greatly aggra- 
vated by an unfortunate deviation 
from the standard of our curren- 
cy» He was somewhat apprehen- 
sive of saying all that he thought 
upon the subject, but must de- 
clare that it was with feelings of 
despondency that he contemplat- 
ed its entire liquidation, The 
fluctuations in the value of our 
circulating medium had had the 
effect, he fully believed, of ad- 
ding at least one-fourth to the 
real amount of the public debt. 
It was idle to suppose that that 
value could be correctly estimat- 
ed in any other way than by a re- 
ference to the quantity of commo- 
dities in which it could be realiz- 
ed. The weight of every parti- 
cular tax had been augmented by 
the same cause, and the evil et- 
fects arising from our system of 
legislation with regard to the trade 
in corn greatly extended. 

Our situation, as compared 
with that of other countries, was 
clearly unfavourable; and, how- 
ever sanguine might be the pre- 
dictions of his majesty’s mini- 
sters, there was ample ground for 
alarm. He did not wish to say 
much on what he deemed the un- 
fortunate decision to which parlia- 
ment had come with regard to 
the corn-trade, nor had he any in- 
tention of disturbing the present 
system: but when he found that 
a document was in circulation in 
the shape of a petition to both 
houses of parliament, calling on 
them to impose further restric- 
tions on the import of foreign 
corm—a document cxemalifying 
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the mast profound ignorance of 
all the principles of political eco. 
nomy-——he felt assured that par- 
liament would not for one mo. 
ment listen to the prayer of such 
a petition, He was too anxious 
for the preservation of domestic 
peace and tranquillity to venture 
on any disturbance of the prevail- 
ing system, much as he doubted 
7 the agriculturists had 
not mistaken their own interests, 
strongly as he was convinced that 
the value of the produce of the 
soil could not be supported by ar- 
tificial regulations, 

In every point of view, how- 
ever, the setting up of one interest 
in Opposition to another must be 
deprecated at the present moment; 
and it was therefore a matter of 
astonishment that persons should 
now be found associating them. 
selves together for the avowed 
purpose of screwing up the price 
of our own agricultural produce. 
It was as absurd to consider the 
agricultural interest by itself and 
without relation to other interests 
in the state, as it would be to at- 
tend exclusively to the health or 
soundness of the liver in the ani- 
mal economy. 

Greater nonsense, under the 
name of political economy, had 
never been promulgated to the 
world than was to be found in the 
petition to which he was alluding. 
To him it appeared quite obvious, 
that the prosperity of this coun- 
try must now depend on the ge 
neral prosperity of the world. 
The same extent of commerce 
which we had enjoyed was cer 
tainly not attainable, and without 
more subordination there could be 
neither confidence nor security. 
What we stood in need of was 
the utmost freedom of trade, unit 
ed with individual security. It 
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was most melancholy to find that 
this security was not felt in many 
parts of the country, and that 
even in Scotland, ac Paisley and 
other places, capitalists were with- 
drawing themselves. Unless some 
change occurred in this respect, 
he was inclined to despair of the 
country. What was it that made 
Ireland, with cheap labour and a 
fertile soil, comparatively poor, 
but the want of due subordina- 
tion in the different classes of so- 
ciety? If it had been necessary, 
during the war, to depart from 
our ancient policy, it was equally 
necessary to recur to it under the 
present circumstances. We had 
enjoyed a great flow of prosperi- 
ty; but, now that we were sur- 
rounded with jealous rivals, and 
engaged in ardent competition, 
our only resource was in the prin- 
ciple of a free trade. Without a 
careful revision of our present 
system we had no chance of suc- 
cesses The merchants themselves 
traced their difficulties to a re- 
stricted trade--to a trade more 
encumbered with restrictions than 
that of any other country. 

He had been resident for some 
time in France, and had the op- 
portunity of observing that its 
commercial interests were an ob- 
ject of peculiar attention to the 
porns it. <A representation 
iad lately been made to him by a 
well-informed gentleman in Paris, 
which indicated a flourishing state 
of manufactures in that country. 
lhere was no branch of com- 
merce in which the labouring 
classes might not find employ- 
ment. His hopes of our own 
prosperity rested entirely on the 
00d sense and moral feelings of 
the people. We were in that 
siate, however, that freedom of 
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commerce was indispensable. The 
petitioners wished not for any de- 
rangement of existing interests, 
nor for any sacrifice of public re- 
venue. They asked only for ma- 
ture and calm deliberation—for 
an unprejudiced review of ine 
terests apparently opposite to each 
other. Something, he sincerely 
believed, must be done to enable 
us to goon atall, It was satise 
factory to know that there was 
no person in the country more 
sensible of the truths contained in 
the petition than the right honour- 
able gentleman at the head of the 
board of trade. He was not, he 
(Mr. Baring) believed, exceeded 
in zeal for the application of just 
principles of commercial slicry 
by any of the advocates for a 
change in our present system. It 
was painful, however, to find that 
his majesty’s ministers generally 
did not look at this question with 
the eyes of statesmen, and thatthe 
true interests of the country were 
overlooked in the anxiety to pre- 
serve place, to balance parties, 
and continue the machinery of 
government from year to year, 
They seemed to have no distinct 
idea of our actual situation, nor 
to calculate any thing but the de- 
gree of support which they were 
likely to receive. Never, at any 
former period, was a similar apa- 
thy manifested on the part of our 
rulers; never was there such an 
indisposition to look our difficul- 
ties fairly in the face. 

To refer, however, to the peti- 
tion itself, and to the principles 
which it set forth, he certainly 
did not anticipate much contro- 
versy on that subject. The first 
position combaged was the falla- 
cious idea, that no country acted 
wisely which did not endeavour to 
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roduce all things for its own use. 
rhe arguments of the petitioners 
showed, that it was much more 
politic to buy from another, at 
half price, the same commodity 
which might be produced athome. 
Under the dispensations of provi- 
dence, and the varieties of soil 
und climate, a free interchange 
of natural produce must be ad- 
vantageous to all parties. There 
was a difference in the moral 
character as well as in the natu- 
ral productions of different coun- 
tries ; and it would be absurd ina 
native of the north to scratch his 
barren rock, in order to obtain, 
with immense labour, what he 
might receive in a course of free 
exchange from an inhabitant of 
the south. He felt gratified in 
the consideration that a motion 
was about to be made by a noble 
lord (Milton), as to the duty on 
the importation of foreign wool, 
which must, as he conceived, ex- 
tort from his majesty’s ministers 
a declaration of their views of 
commercial policy. He alluded 
to the manufacture of wool, the 
oldest, and one of the most exten- 
sive, this country ever knew. It 
was astonishing that a heavy im- 
post should have been laid on it, 
an impost which tended directly 
to check its growth, It was not 
always possible to point out what 
particular burden any particular 
branch of trade could bear; but 
when they meddled with this 
branch, they ought to proceed 
with the utmost caution; they 
ought to recollect that they were 
tampering with a trade which 
was of the most importance to 
the country, and where, if they 
did make a mistake, it was likely 
to be attended with the most fa- 
tal consequences, 


He implored the house (and in 
doing so he was rejoiced to see 
the question placed in good hands) 
not to emers in a light and su. 
perficial manner this grave sub. 
ject. When he saw the agricul. 
tural interest in different parts 
supporting this burden, and when 
he looked to the effect it had in 
raising the price of wool, he con- 
ceived that they acted on a wrong 
principle. If it should turn out, 
as it clearly would, that the tax. 
ing the raw material reduced or 
put down the consumption of the 
manufacture, it must ultimately 
have the effect of reducing the 
demand for the raw material it- 
self in a proportionate ratio. They 
had experienced the truth of this 
statement since the tax had beén 
imposed. The retail business had 
failed in proportion as the home 
price of wool had been increased. 
Now, if it happened that the wool- 
len manufacturer could not stand 
under this additional burden, it 
was quite evident that, in the end, 
it must bear on the agricultural 
interest. Many individuals false. 
ly conceived that the home-mar- 
ket was every thing, and that ex- 
portation amounted to nothing. 
But how stood the case accord- 
ing to their own calculation—ac- 
cording to the calculation of lord 
Shefticld, who, he was sorry to 
say, argued the point erroneouse 
ly? Suppose the woollen manu- 
facture to be cultivated through 
all parts of the continent—a spe- 
culation encouraged by taxing the 
raw material here—must not the 
effect be to throw us out of the 
foreign markets—to prevent us 
from supplying those places, 
where the raw material was 80 
cheap, with the manufactured ar- 
ticle? and in what situation would 
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such a change place the proprie- 


tors, the farmers, or growers of 


wool, in this country? This was, 
in proportion, the greatest coun- 
try for the growth of wool in the 
world. No nation possessed one- 
third so many sheep as were bred 
in this country, If, therefore, the 
foreign trade were cut off, there 
would evidently be a great quan- 
tity of wool that would find its 
way abroad A it did many years 
ago, when this was a great ex- 
porting country), and would 
not, perhaps, produce more than 
6d., 8d., or Is. per lb. If, there- 
fore, any set of men were, more 
than another, particularly inter- 
ested in this question, that set of 
men were the farmers themselves; 
because, if themanufacturers were 
right in their position, the tax af 
fected as much the demand for 
the raw material (and, conse- 
quently, its price, ) from the grow- 
ers, as it did the article manufac- 
tured, He, therefore, pressed 
this subject on the serious atten- 
tion of the house ; and he felt its 
importance so strongly, that he 
was exceedingly surprised when 
the right honourable gentleman 
(the b -avbeer—en of the exchequer ) 
declared that his majesty’s mini- 
sters, without hearing one word 
on the question, had determined 
that no alteration should be made 
in the tax, 

The same observations applied 
to all raw materials generally; 
and the house should consider 
that the manufacturers of this 
country were already subjected 
to disadvantages sufficiently great 
in paying the high price of Scie: 
which was twice as high as it was 
elsewhere, without imposing hea- 
vy burdens on the raw material, 
To enhance the price of the raw 
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material was contrary to the doc- 
trines laid down by every writer 
on political economy, and contra- 
ry to the long-established practice 
of this country. That practice 
was not departed from until the 
extraordinary fortune of Great 
Britain in the last war induced a 
change of system. It was then 
thought proper to lose sight of 
every principle that had previous- 
ly been acted upon; and all the 
old-established maxims by which 
commerce had been regulated 
were borne down in the contem- 
plation of the great advantages 
which the country enjoyed. Be- 
ing the only nation that carried 
on extensive manufactures, and 
having the sole command of the 
seas from one end of the world to 
the other, they had gone on with- 
out any regard to those grea 

principles which, circumstances 
being —— they must now 
revert to. he object to which, 
mainly, this petition was direct- 
ed, was the adoption of a general 
principle, having for its basis as 
great and extensive a freedom of 
commercial regulation as was pos- 
sible. A revision of the revenue 
laws should take place with a 
view to their simplification; and, 
where any deviation appeared to 
have been made from the general 
principle to which he had allud- 
ed, it should be strictly examined 
into, in order to discover from 
what motives it had arisen. If 
the motive were not found to be a 
cogent one, the law should be re- 
stored to its original bearing. 

The petitioners also prayed, 
that the legislature would contract 
as much as possible those general 
or positive restrictions on the im- 
portation of certain articles which 


weighed heavily on the — 
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of the country. For that purpose 
they ought togive up the pr'nciple 
of endeavouring to grow every 
thing within the country. Inthe 
article, for instance, of timber, 
they made a great mistake, Why 
should we be restrained from pro- 
curing timber from Riga, and 
ether ports of Russia, Poland, 
and the various northern states? 
That trade formerly employed 
British shipping to a great extent, 
and was very useful in rearing and 
supporting seamen. But the ree 
strictive system had driven Great 
Britain out of that trade, and 
given to her a character of seve. 
rity, with respect to her commer- 
cial restrictions, which was highly 
prejudicial to her interests, He 
was quite sure that restrictions of 
this kind, and particularly those 
on the importation of timber, had 
created greater jealousy among the 
northern powers, and induced 
them to seek out the means of an- 
noying this country, more than 
any other measure. On this point, 
the regulationsof the timber-trade, 
he would not dwell longer, be- 
cause he understood that the gen- 
tlemenopposite had made up their 
minds to adopt new measures re- 
specting it. His idea on this part 
of the subject was, to do away 
total prohibitions altogether, and, 
when protection was meant to be 
extended to any branch of trade, 
to let it be done by formal duty. 
Actual prohibition was most un- 
wise and impolitic. Under the 
existing system, the customs duty, 
as he could show, would, in the 
course of the next year, be defi- 
cient in the sum of 1,500,000/ ; 
and he was well convinced that 
sum might be covered, and agreat 
saving made, by substituting 
Guties for actual prohibitions. 


There were many light articles 
that were totally prohibited, from 
which a large revenue might be 
raised. An individual anxiousto 
have those articles would not 
scruple to pay 20 or 25 per cent. 
when they were delivered at his 
door, The desire of possessing 
many of them was prevalent in 
each sex (he would not say in 
which it was most predommant), 
and that desire might be made to 
contribute largely to the revenue, 
A duty of 25 per cent. on French 
lace and gloves would, at once, 
check the trade of the smuggler, 
and increase the revenue, 

The same principle might also be 
applied to larger objects of trade, 
and with commensurate advan- 
tage tothe revenue of the country. 
He did not wish to do away the 
great and general scope of the na- 
vigation laws. Those who brought 
forward the petitions relative to 
tLe agricultural interest ought to 
have seen that the navigation laws 
were as useful in supporting agri- 
culture as commerce. Both would 
suffer if they were abrogated. If 
it were not for those laws, articles 
—coals, for instance, from New- 
castle—might be carried in Dutch 
or German vessels for half the 
price which was demanded for 
transporting them in our own 
ships. It was not fit that this 
should be allowed. There were, 
however, some details in those 
laws which many persons thought 
it would be wise to alter, For ine 
stance, the produce of certain 
places was not permitted to be 
imported except in British ves- 
sels. He wished to see this alter- 
ed, and the right of bringing pro- 
duce into this country directly 
from the place of its growth ad- 
mitted. This would not interfe re 
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with British shipping, and would 
add greatly to the facilities of 
trade, The only object of the pe- 
titioners was a freedom of the 
transit trade—that was, the esta- 
blishment of the principle that 
every thing might be directly im- 
ported for the purpose of exporta- 
tion. He did not think this was 
a principle which there was any 
fair reason for opposing, since in 
his opinion it did-not interfere with 
any British interest. If any indi- 
viduals stated that they had an in- 
terest which would be injured by 
such a proceeding, a committee 
of the house, if one were appoint- 
ed, would doubtless attend to their 
representations. His desire was, 
that the committee should go into 
an inquiry of the whole subject, 
with a serious conviction that the 
commerce of the country wanted 
protection in every possible way, 
and that they should not yield to 
any particular interest, or to the 
statements of any parties or per- 
sons, without convincing them- 
selves of the justice and prudence 
of their views, 

He here alluded more particu- 
larly to the housing of German 
linens for exportation, with which, 
it was argued, the linen-trade of 
Ireland was nearly connected. A 
sort of vague notion existed, that 
if the transit-duty on German 
linens were repealed, it would in- 
jure the Irish manufacturer ; and, 
acting on the opinion of a noble 
lord who had great weight in that 
country, itt was decided that the 
duty should not be taken off. This 
occurred at a time when it was of 
little moment whether the advan- 
tage to be derived from a different 
course was thrown to the right or 
to the left ; but now the situation 
of the country was such, that they 
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must look minutely to every thi 
that respected its interest. This 
very question relative to foreign 
linens explained in a considerable 
degree the particular principle of 
the export trade. If these linens 
were merely warehoused for ex- 
portation, the home-manufacturer 
could not be injured; unless, in- 
deed, he could show that the com- 
modity so introduced altered the 
consumption in the country. If 
the contrary could be shown, then 
let the old system continue; _be- 
cause he felt that the linen-trade 
of Ireland was one, above all 
others, that ought to be protect- 
ed. But what was the conse- 
quence of refusing to allow fo- 
reign articlesio be brought to this 
country for exportation? It had 
this effect—that the merchant fre- 
quently could not make up a 
cargo. Ifa merchant of London 
was called on to make up a cargo 
for the Spanish colonies, it must 
be formed of various articles it 
must be an assorted cargo, com- 
prising goods of different descrip- 
tions. But, though he might pro- 
cure much in this country, still, 
if he had it not in his power to 
procure all the requisite articles 
here, he could not make up the 
cargo, except by application else- 
where. 

A very great object was to re- 
move the restrictions that had been 
imposed by foreign nations. With 
respect to France, no attempt had 
been made to put an end to those 
restrictions. The existing feelings 
of that country, and the circum- 
stances that now prevailed, opera- 
ted against any mercantile con- 
nexion or arrangement with Eng- 
land; and it would be difficult for 
some time to form one. He did 
not, therefore, blame the — 
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lord (Castlereagh ) for not having 
demanded concessions, when the 
French treaty was entered into, 
which, probably, would not have 
lasted very long. The first step 
towards putting an end to restric- 
tions of this description, was by re- 
moving them at home. To re. 
quire foreign countries, by treaty, 
to open their ports to us, and, in 
return, to shut our ports against 
all communication with them, was 
manifestly unjust. He, therefore, 
perfectly coincided in the senti+ 
ment contained in this petition, 
which might be said to speak 
the feelings of, the ablest and most 
enlightened merchants in the coun- 
try, “ That the restrictive system 
had not made this country grow 
great; but that it had operated 
against its greatness,’? He thought 
that, if the principles laid down in 
this petition were approved of, the 
house would remove a_ notion 
which had long existed abroad,— 
namely, that this being the great. 
est commercial country in the 
world, the principles of commerce 
were best understood here; and 
therefore, because a restrictive sy- 
stem was adopted in England, it 
was right that foreign countries 
should pursue the same line of pos 
licy. ‘This was the feeling which 
prevailed on the continent; and 
this declaration, on the part of the 
merchants of London, would tend 
to remove it, 

There were many other impor- 
tant considerations connected with 
this question. One of these was 
the turther extension of the India 
trade—a point by no means unin- 
teresting to the manufacturers of 
the country. It was, however, a 
very delicate subject. They were 
not, in discussing it, dealing with 
a toreign power, but with a great 


power at home. If the East India 
company saw that a fair case was 
made out ; if it were fairly and un- 
equivocally proved to that body, 
that an extension of the trade to 
India might be granted, without 
any detriment to their interest ; he 
should look for their concurrence 
in a measure of that description, 
after they hadcomedownand open- 
ly argued the matter with the 
legislature. If, on the other hand, 
they could show that any danger 
was likely to arise to their interests 
in India and China, in consequence 
of such an extension, he was the 
last man that would propose it, 
But how did the question stand? 
What did the merchant and the 
manufacturer want ?—An opening 
of the trade to the China seas. 
The objection to that was, that it 
would allow a great facility for 
smuggling tea; and also, that it 
would derange the company’s con- 
nexion with the Chinese govern. 
ment, with which it was extremely 
difficult to deal. These objections 
were easily answered. There was 
nothing, now, to prevent a ves- 
sel from clearing out from the 
Thames for China, and arriving 
thence at Amsterdam. ‘lhere was 
no law against this; it was con- 
stantly done. American vessels 
frequently cleared out for China. 
Where, then, was the danger? ‘The 
foreigner might commit an act of 
smuggling jhe got off ;—they 
could not punish him. But if 
English ships went out, securities 
were given ; the owners were an- 
swerable ; and, one time or other, 
they would be found. He was, 
therefore, convinced, that it was 
impossible to establish the fact, 
that any serious danger was to be 
apprehended from an extension of 
the China trade. If, however, it 
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could be fairly made out, he would 
be the last person to persist in the 
suggestion. He now came to the 
other objection :—the difficulties 
which would be created in the 
company’s intercourse with the 
government of China. This argu- 
ment he thought equally bad. All 
the other merchants of the world 
traded to China, and yet no such 
objection had arisen, He never 
understood that they got embroil- 
ed in difficulties with the Chinese 
government ; and he could see no 
reason why this country should not 
more generally participate in the 
China trade, which was enjoyed 
by every other country in the 
world. 

The situation of the Spanish co- 
lonies was very much altered; and, 
of course, they would assert their 
right to proceed to India, to Chie 
na, or any where else. The trade 
in the eastern seas was undoubt- 
edly one that promised to repay 
the merchant, The Americans felt 
this, and had embarked largely in 
it. They did not act under any 
restraint ; but proceeded from port 
to port as they liked. When they 
had done so much, he could not 
see why the industry of the Lon- 
don, Liverpool, or Bristol mer- 
chant should be cramped. He 
conceived enough had been stated 
to induce the house to consider the 
subject, and to state to the govern- 
ment what ought to be done. He 
should be extremely sorry to do 
any thing that could have the ef- 
tect of breaking up the understand- 
ing between the East India ‘com- 
pany and government. He should 
‘eel much regret if it were supe 
posed that the legislature would 
not listen attentively to what the 
company mightadvance; and yield 
fo their arguments and objections 
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if they were good. Unless the com- 

any themselves were consenting, 
c did not wish any alteration to 
be made ; but he thought, that on 
a grave question of this sort, so in- 
teresting to the country, the com. 
pany would only deal fairly by dis. 
cussing the whole subject coolly 
and deliberately. All he wished 
was to come to the discussion with 
them ; to examine where the difh- 
culties were, and devise the means 
of surmounting them. 

He had now stated, he believ- 
ed, pretty generally the practical 
points which the petitioners wish- 
ed to bring in contact with the 
wisdom of that house, Certain he 
was, that the circumstances of the 
times were such as to call on them 
imperatively to go into this exami- 
nation ; that they might convince 
themselves whether nothing could 
be done for the country ; whether 
no encouragement could be given 
to its industry ; and whether they 
must continue to bear, without 
hope of relief, the manifold pri- 
vations which they must all feel. 
When the country was suffering 
under such evils, it was natural for 
those who were distressed to come 
to that house and pray for relief ; 
but, undoubtedly, amongst the nu- 
merous evils of life, there,were ve- 
ry many to which that house could 
apply no remedy. 

‘* How small, of all that human hearts 
endure, 
That part which laws or kings can 
cause or cure!” 
Of course, a great part of the evil 
by which the country was afflicted, 
time only could remove: but they 
should take care not to neglect 
that which it was in their power 
to effect: and, with that feeling, 
they ought to turn their minds se- 
riously to the consideration of the 
subject, 
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subject. Strict economy im every 
department of the government ; 
abstaining from tares as much as 
possible ; showing to the country 
at large,a disposition in that house 
to examine the remedies proposed 
to them; and doing that which 
could fairly be done, to ameliorate 
the situation of the people; by pur- 
suing sueh a course, all parties 
would be satisfied. The leading 
interests of the country would, (as 
he believed they did,) when they 
saw the example set by that house, 
feel the propriety of abstaining 
from the proposition of measures 
hurtful to each other, with the 
view merely of protecting them- 
selves. ‘They would take a fair, 
liberal, and honourable view of the 
subject; and they would see that 
the interest of all depended on the 
union of all. Influenced by that 
feeling, they would ask for conces- 
sions, not merely for themselves, 
but for the mutual service and be- 
nefit of each other. The honour- 
able gentleman then brought up 
the petition, which was read. 

r. Grenfell said, that after the 
very able speech of his honourable 
friend, it would be improper for 
him to occupy the attention of the 
house for any length ; but as the 
subject was not ahopether foreign 
to his attention and consideration, 
he begged leave to say, that in all 
the principles which the petition 
expressed he gave his humble and 
hearty concurrence; and in that 
house, and out of that house, he 
would use every means in his pow- 
er to give them practical opera- 
tion. 

Ms. F. Robinson said, he hoped 
he should be pardoned if he offered 
a few observations on this subject, 
He hoped the honourable gentle- 
man who introduced the petition, 





and the house, would allow that 
he was extremely sensible of the 
importance of the subject. On se 
veral occasions he had expressed 
himself favourable to an improve. 
ment in our present system. He 
had always stated it as his clear 
Opinion, that positive restriction 
was founded in error, and calcu- 
lated to defeat the object it was 
intended to promote, ‘lhe same 
statement he had no objection to 
repeat now. The honourable gen- 
tleman had done him the honour 
to pay him a compliment which he 
was not conscious of deserving ; 
but neither was he conscious of 
deserving the qualification with 
which it was connected. Neither 
he nor any of his majesty’s mini- 
sters had any apathetic feelings on 
this question. The honourable gene 
tleman seemed to think that the 
object of ministers was to make 
arrangements with a particular 
view to preserving their own places, 
rather than with a view to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. But 
on many occasions, when questions 
of this kind were introduced into 
the house, the opposition to them 
arose from gentlemen who were 
by no means connected with mi- 
nisters, when politically consider- 
ed. With respect to the transit 
duty on linen, for instance, any 
change was as much opposed by 
speeches and votes on the opposite 
side of the house, as on his side. 
The fact was, that habits connect- 
ed with certain systems became s0 
deeply rooted, that it was difficult 
to get gentlemen to consent to any 
alteration. He stated this as a rea- 
son why he had not endeavoured 
to bring his own principles more 
decidedly into practice. The ho- 
nourable gentleman and he did 
not essentially differ on the — 

They 
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They both agreed, that it was not 

ossible at once, if it were possible 
at all, to alter our system entirely ; 
but it certainly was very possible to 
make many improvements and al. 
terations. 

With regard to protecting du- 
ties, and absolute preventions, he 
was not at all prepared tosay, that, 
upon further consideration of that 
question, and a review of all the 
objections and arguments respect- 
ing it, no alteration should take 
place. Within a few years, great 
alterations of this nature had been 
made. ‘Two or three years ago, 
acts were passed which removed 
several restrictions. Herehe would 
say, that the restrictive system was 
not an innovation: it was coeval 
with commerce itself, Restrictions 
enacted in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Edward VI., not very import- 
ant in themselves, but extremely 
inconvenient, were lately repealed. 
The lords’ report on the bank- 
restriction question, enumerated 
300 articles that had not been im- 
ported on agcount of the restric- 
tions imposed on them. But the 
resirictive system ought to be a- 
mended ; and it was his intention 
to bring in a bill this session to 
effect some amendment. Objec- 
tions might be made, but he had 
always told those interested in the 
continuance of certain restrictions, 
that their claim was not well found- 
ed; and he always told them his 
intention, when the question was 
brought torward, to propose an al- 
teration, The imposts in favour 
of timber from Canada, in prefer- 
ence to timber from the coasts of 
the Baltic, were not made for the 
purpose of protection, but of reve- 
nue. One was always a war tax ; 
another was imposed with the same 
view in 1813, It was quite con- 
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sistent with fair dealing and good 
faith, to make an alteration with 
respect to the two latter. He would 
now advert to the observations of 
the honourable gentleman upon 
the navigation laws, Those laws 
were necessary and advantageous 
to commerce. 

With respect to some difficulty 
occasioned by them, that was no- 
thing to the security which the na- 
tion derived from them. But he 
did not say that there was no room 
for alteration. There were alter- 
ations which he could not trouble 
the house with, because they were 
scattered through many acts, but 
they were well known to mer- 
chants. The navigation laws 
were, however, still quite capable 
of improvement, and ought to be 
improved toa great extent. He 
had no objection to what the ho- 
nourable gentleman had stated on 
the transit duty on linen, and he 
had endeavoured to give effect to 
his view of that subject ; but whe- 
ther it was owing to the noble lord 
to whom the honourable gentle. 
man had alluded, or to some other 
person, he had not had the means 
of inducing others, whom it was 
necessary to induce, to accede, 
He had not a doubt that he could 
convince its advocates that they 
were inerror. Those duties had 
effected the purpose desired to be 
effected by them, and in the alter- 
ed state of things all rational 
grounds for maintaining them 
were removed, 

As to commercial treaties with 
foreign countries, it was evidently 
the object of every country to en- 
ter into such treaties as would 
most favour their own interests. 
One point he had heard from the 
honourable gentleman with parti- 
cular pleasure, as it confirmed 

what 
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what he had stated before, and 
what some of the friends of the 
honourable gentleman had not 
admitted ; the honourable gentle- 
man had justified his noble friend 
and the government for not, at 
the peace, obtaining commercial 
advantagesasfavoursfrom friends, 
or soonbieetane on enemies. Jus- 
tice, peace, and policy, were equal- 
ly opposed to such an acquisition 
With France it 
was not easy to manage a com- 
mercial arrangement. Great pre- 
judices existed on both sides, and 
very foolish prejudices they cer- 
tainly were. Nothing was so pre- 
posterous as for any persons in 
either nation to repine, if any did 
repine, at the prosperity of the 
other. The prosperity of each 
nation contributed to promote 
commerce ; the interests of com- 
merce made peace necessary ; and 
peace and commerce would thus 
go handin hand. Much better 
was this rivalry, than such animo- 
sity and narrow-minded conten- 
tions for military distinction, 
which led to so many evils. 

The extent of protection or en- 
couragement that ought to be 
given to agriculture was a ques- 
tion of infinite importance. It 
was a subject that excited great 
feeling throughout the country, 
and many individuals in that house 
would feel it their duty to bring 
the subject distinctly under con- 
sideration. When it came before 
the house, government would give 
it their best consideration ; but he 
had never been able to persuade 
himself that there was any thing 
so radically wrong, or so essen- 
tially prejudicial, in the nature 
of the present law, as to make an 
alteration necessary. When the 
corn law was ata former period 


proposed to be introduced, he con. 
sidered that it was doing service 
to those whose feelings were inter. 
ested to represent the impolicy 
of interfering again withit. That 
might Rese Tod to mois some 
from bringing it forward. He 
would now only say, that it was 
quite open for consideration. 
There was not a doubt, as to 
the India trade, titat its extension 
would benefit the interests of this 
country. But this, it would be re. 
collected, was not a question of 
licy, but a question of compact, 
The eagerness of interest ought 
not to lead them to interfere with 
engagements. What the directors 
might think or intend, he knew 
not; but they had no right to com- 
1 them to renounce what they 
Feld by express engagement. 
Mr. George Phillips argued, 
that the right honourable gentle- 
man had made liberal admissions, 
but had at the same time intimat- 
ed that his principles were counter. 
acted by divisions in the govern- 
ment. If the same means had 
been used for removing restric 
tions as had been used for conti. 
nuing the droits of the admiralty, 
the same result would have been 
obtained. If political economy 
were an object for which ministers 
chose to use their influence in that 
house, there was no doubt that 
the result would be the success of 
the right honourable gentleman’s 
liberal and just views, But the 
objection was, that it was neces 
sary to yield to the errors of others. 
This only showed, that on this, as 
on all other subjects, there was 4 
division of sentiment in the go 
vernment. But if this argument 


was good so far as to prevent us | 


at once from retracing our steps, 
at least we ought not to advance 
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one step further with the restric. 
tive system. Yet last year a tax 
was imposed, of the worst kind of 
restriction, against the feelings of 
the country, and against common 
policy. The duty on foreign wool 
was in every view unjust and im- 
yolitic. 

Lord Milton had heard the pe- 
tition, and the speech of his ho- 
nourable friend who introduced it, 
with great satisfaction. If any thing 
could give us consolation in the pre- 
sent circumstances, it was to hear 
such sound political principles, and 
principles of commerce, advocated 
by so great and so respectable a 
body asthe merchants oi the city of 
London. Besides, the speech of the 
right honourable gentleman must 
have given every gentleman who 
heard him much satisfaction, But 
he did not think he had been quite 
so successful in rebutting the ac- 
cusation brought against govern- 
ment, that ministers were more 
disposed to attend to particular 
interests than to the general in- 
terests of the country. The mem- 
bers of that house did not vote 
according to the peculiar views or 
interests of the places they repre- 
sented, He did not consider a ge- 
neral question as member for 
Yorkshire, nor his honourable 
friend (Mr. Beaumont) as mem- 
ber for Northumberland. All 
must be considered as equally in- 
terested. Ifeach looked to par- 
ticular interests, they could look 
for no general good. One party 
were for the agricultural interest, 
and scrambling, if the expression 
Was not improper, fora rise of 
rents and lands. Another party, 
perhaps not more enlightened, re- 
garded only the state of the ma- 
nufactures. While difficulties and 
distresses pressed down all, they 

1820, 
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must feel that it was not agricul. 
ture or commerce that suffered, 
but the country at large, in which 
agriculture and commerce must 
suffer as parts. He did not think 
so ill of the patriotism of either 
party, as to doubt that they would 
not sacrifice their particular in- 
terests, and consult the general 
interest. 

Certain it was, we could not go 
on long in the situation in which 
we were. Last year the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer came for- 
ward, and stated with a great 
deal of fairness and frankness, that 
5,000,000/. of a surplus were ne- 
cessary. He (lord Milton) did 
not know whether to blame the 
righthonourable gentleman's want 
of sincerity, or to discredit his pro- 
phetic powers in the declarations 
he had made respecting the pro- 
duce of the new taxes ; but blame 
or discredit must fall somewhere. 
Either he saw that he could not 
raise the revenue which he an- 
nounced, as all the country but 
himself saw it, and then he was 
guilty of misleading the house and 
the country; or he did not see, 
but expected, the realization of 
his predictions, and then he was 
the worst prophet that ever open- 
ed his mouth in parliament. If 
the opinions or sayings of so in- 
significant an individual as himself 
(lord Milton) were worthy of 
being remembered, he might ap- 

eal to the recollection of the 
telly whether he had not then 
said that government would never 
succeed in their attempt to raise 
additional suppliesby fresh burdens 
—that on the present system the 
sources of taxation were exhaust- 
ed, and that ministersbegan at the 
wrong end when they endeavour- 
ed to raise taxes without first 
F adopting 
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adopting some measures to enable 
the people to pay them. Now, 
with regard to the petition before 
the house, he was olad to say that 
in all its principles he concurred. 
It stated the restrictive system as 
one of the causes of the national 
distress ; and though it was not 
the sole cause of this distress, it 
was certainly one of them. The 
pressure under which the country 
at present laboured had been 
ascribed to various causes by 
various persons. Some said that 
it was mainly attributable to the 
system of poor laws, and the im- 
mense increase of the poor rates. 
Now, as regarded this growing 
evil, it ought to be considere 
whether the system which we had 
been pursuing for many years had 
not a tendency to absorb capital 
from the general body of the peo- 
ple, and to accumulate ‘ome aed 
mafewhands. While, therefore, 
during the war, our population 
increased, owing to the augment- 
ed demand for labour, this in- 
creased population extended the 
system of dependence, and multi- 
plied the number of those who re- 
quired relief when the extraor- 
dinary resources of war were with- 
drawn, The pressure of the times 
had consequently not fallen in due 
proportion on the higher classes 
of society. It was felt with great 
severity by the labourer, the ma. 
nufacturer, and the artisan, while 
it scarcely affected the rich capi- 
tahist, or the great landed pro- 
prietor. The present commercial 
system was another cause of the 
oe distress. ‘The restrictions 
y which it was distinguished 
were of a nature not only to in- 
jure ourselves, but to provoke re- 
taliations of a similar injurious 
tendency from other nations, 


Accordingly, instead of an inter. 
change of commodities, founded 
onthe reciprocal capacities and 
wants of different nations, every 
nation seemed to consider that it 
ought to recieve nothing from its 
neighbours, and to wish to realize 
the prediction of the poet-— 
nec nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces ; omnis feret omnia 
tellus. 
If we were to obtain the articles 
which other countries could sup. 
ply, we should obtain them with 
as few restrictions as _ possible, 
This principle would not go the 
length of inducing us to abolish 
the regulations with regard to the 
importation of grain and the na- 
vigation laws. 

If the independence of a coun- 
try was of more consequence than 
an increase of its wealth or an 
addition to its commerce, the laws 
which protected that indepen- 
dence should be maintained at 
the expense of these advantages. 
But, though this principle might 
lead us to support the corn laws 
and the navigation laws, it should 
be carried no further; and we 
ought to be allowed to procure 
the luxuries and commodities of 
other countries, where our secus 
rity and independence were not 
affected, as cheaply as we could. 
Another cause of the present di- 
stresses of the country was the 
change lately effected in our cut 
rency. Herejoiced at the mea- 
sures taken to enforce and pre 
pare a return to cash payments 5 
but he could not conceal from 
himself that the transition had 
occasioned a considerable degree 
of embarrassment and pressure. 
The house was unwilling to alarm 
the country concerning the tem- 


porary results of a measure which 
they 
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they conceived so necessary to its 

rmanent security, and there 
Caaii members had not 
placed the anticipated evils in so 
strong alight as they might have 
done. 

He believed that even his ho- 
nourable friend near him (Mr. Ri- 
cardo) had formed too low an es- 
timate of the pressure which a 
change in our currency would 
create; norhad the evil yet, he was 
afraid, reached its point of greatest 
severity. He (lord Milton) rather 
wished than dared to hope that 
we had now passed the extremity 
of the evil, and that we had not 
stillto suffer more than we had 
yet suffered. At any rate, mi- 
nisters ought to have considered 
this point with more care, before 
they added the burden of addi- 
tional taxes to the pressure arising 
from a contraction of our circula- 
tion. He could not bring him- 
self to believe that they could now 
realize the five millions which 
they predicted would accrue from 
the new taxes. He had to ex- 
press his obligations to the peti- 
tioners for bringing the state of 
the country before the house ; and 
when he saw merchants of so 
great respectability, and so well 
acquainted with the condition of 
the commercial and manufactur- 
ing imterests, complaining of the 
public pressure, and proposing 
measures of relief, hethought there 
could no longer be any doubt of 
its severity, 

Mr. Ricardo begged the noble 
lord (Milton) to recollect, that at 
the time when he spoke on the 
bullion question the price of gold 
was at 4/, 35. per oz. and that now 
it was at 3/, 17s. 6d.; there could 
not, therefore, be such a pressure 
arising from this measure as the 
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noble lord described. At the time 
when that discussion took place, 
he (Mr. Ricardo) would rather 
have been inclined to have altered 
the standard than to have recurred 
to the old standard. But while 
the committee was sitting a re- 
duction took place in the price of 
gold, which fell to 4/, 2s.,and it 
then became a question whether 
we should sacrifice a great princi- 
ple in establishing a new standard, 
or incur a small degree of embar- 
rassment and difficulty in recure 
ring to the old. 

With regard to the petition be- 
fore the house, he had heard it 
with great pleasure ; and he was 
particularly pleased with the libe- 
ral sentiments delivered by the 
right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Robinson), The petie 
tion itself contained the justest 
principles of political economy : 
and it only appeared surprising to 
him, that, considering the great 
length of time the work of Adam 
Smith, who had so firmly esta- 
blished those principles, had been 
in the hands of the public, the sube 
ject had never been explicitly 
brought forward by themercantile 
interest till now. The establish- 
ment of the system of free trade, 
which the petitioners recommends 
ed, was surrounded with great 
difficulties: these difficulties were 
of two kinds, as the change would 
affect the revenue, and different 
opposing interests. 

The question of revenue was of 
great importance; but it did not 
necessarily stand in the way of 
some alteration, The sources 
whence the taxes were derived 
might be changed, and a great sere 
vice might be done to the people 
without an injury to the revenue. 
They might even be brought to 
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pay other taxes to agreateramount 
with less inconvenience than the 
resent; and the a eg 
» highly beneficial. The other 
question, regarding vested inter- 
ests, was likewise one of great de- 
licacy. Gentlemen who had in- 
vested large capitals ina particu- 
lar branch of trade on the faith of 
thecontinuance of the present laws, 
could not, with any degree of jus- 
tice, be subjected to a change in 
those laws which would seriously 
injure their interests. ‘Lhis was 
a good argument against any im- 
mediate, or rapid, or precipitate 
alteration ; but it was no reason 
against gradual improvement. 
The argument, that because we 
were in a wrong course we ought 
to continue in it without an effort 
to change it, was as absurd when 
applied to the present restrictions 
as to any thing else. If a gradual 
change were attempted, he had 
no doubt it might succeed in the 
same way as the restoration of our 
currency, ‘lhe bullion commit- 
tee had recommended that four 
years should be allowed for a com- 
plete recurrence to cash payments, 
and the pressure was thus lessened 
by being spread over a great space. 
Inlike manner, a committee might 
be appointed to consider the ree 
strictionson commerce, and to find 
out the means of a gradual change. 
After they had done so they might 
say to the capitalists, “ The pre- 
sent system will continue only so 
long as you can accommodate 
yourselves without any sacrifice of 
yourintereststothe new one which 
we propose.” Some restrictions 
might thus be removed immedi- 
ately, without any inconvenience ; 
others might be gradually relax. 
ed, and others might be left till 
our situation had so greatly im- 


proved as to render their removal 
no inconvenience. 

He was surprised that the right 
honourable gentleman, who hadex- 
pressed such liberal principles of 
political economy, and had so free- 
ly declared himelf against the po- 
licyof our commercial restrictions, 
had yet made a reservation in fa- 
vour of the corn laws. ‘They were 
necessary, he said, to protect the 
agricultural interests; and he 

r. Ricardo) would admit the 
validity of the argument, provid- 
ed it could be made to appear that 
the agriculturists suffered more 
burdens than other classes of the 
community. But what were their 
peculiar burdens? They did not 
suffer more from the malt tax, or 
from the leather tax, or from any 
other tax with which he was ac- 
quainted, than any other class of 
men. ‘These taxes were common 
to all, and all felt their pressure 
alike. 

But the poor rates, it was said, 
operated on them as a peculiar 
burden. Well; if the poor rates 
were really more oppressive to 
them than to other classes, and 
tended to raise the price of grain, 
he would recommend a counter- 
vailing duty on the importation 
of foreign corn, to the amount of 
the operation of that cause. He 
allowed that the poor rates actu- 
ally raised the price of corn, be- 
cause they fell upon the land, and 
operated as a burden solely upon 
agriculturists, 
burden was felt by them, other 
classes of the community felt 
equal burdens, they were put to 
no disadvantage, and ought to re 
ceive no protection, He was fully 
prepared to admit that the neces 
sity for supporting the poor come 
stituted the only or the best na 
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logy for the corn laws, Tithes 
likewise were another burden to 
the landed interest, and tended, 
he would allow, to a certain ex- 
tent, to raise the price of grain; 
and for these he would have no 
objection to a countervailing duty. 
There was this difference between 
poor rates and tithes—that while 
we must support the poor, what- 
ever was the produce, the church 
could only claim a tenth of what 
was raised; for, whatever was 
the deficiency of produce, the 
clergy must conform to their pro- 
portion, and find it sufficient for 
their support. 

Mr. Ellice said, that when his 
honourable friend (Mr. Ricardo) 
had stated that the price of gold 
was so low at the time of the bul- 
lion committee, he had forgotten 
the effect which was produced by 
the great issues of the previous 
year. Every article, he might 
say, had fallen 50 or even 50 per 
cent., as compared with the prices 
previous to the peace. ‘The only 
article which had not fallen was 
agricultural produce, and that 
was kept up by the protection of 
the corn laws. Adverting to the 
petition, the honourable gentle- 
man said that he entirely con- 
curred in its principles, and was 
highly pleased with the liberal 
sentiments expressed by the right 
honourable president of the board 
of trade. But he was afraid that 
the state of our debt and taxes 
would prevent any great effect 
being given to the prayer of the 
petitoners ; while that debt re- 
mained, and those taxes must be 
paid he was afraid it would be 
olding outa delusion to the coun- 
try and to the petitioners to ex- 
press much hope of any favour- 
able change of our commercial 
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system. His honourable friend 
(Mr. Baring) had stated that ma- 
nufacturing capital was leaving 
Glasgow and other parts of Scot- 
land; but he had not given the true 
cause: that cause was the want 
of poor rates ; for in Lancashire, 
where the same manufactures 
were carried on, we heard of no 
such transfer of capital. Though 
no great good could be done to- 
wards effecting the object of the 
petition without a reduction of 
taxation, still he thought many 
vexatious regulations might be 
removed. The warehousing sys- 
tem, forinstance, might beextend- 
ed, and the evils of the bondin 
system mitigated, While chobond. 
ing system remained as at present, 
warehousing must necessarily be 
limited, because many were not 
in a situation to be able to give 
the security required in case the 
articles were re-exported. He 
knew that many respectable indi- 
viduals complained of the vexa- 
tions which they suffered from 
the present mode of transacting 
the bonding business. But he 
should be told, “Do away the 
bonds now required, and you do 
away the duty on stamps. This 
led directly to revenue.” He 
would advise the right honourable 
gentleman who had expressed 
such liberal ideas to reconsider the 
whole system, and he would pree 
dict that, at no distant day, he 
would come forward with some 
improvement. 

Mr. Marryat, after compliment- 
ing the petitioners and different 
members of the house for the libe- 
ral ideas which they had express- 
ed, entered into some statements 
on the commercial advantages 
which this country enjoyed from 
its colonies. By the restrictions 
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imposed on them, and the man- 
ner in which the intercourse was 
carried on with them, they were 
made to contribute most largely 
towards the prosperity of the mo- 
ther country: they were limited 
to an intercourse with us alone: 
their produce was imported in 
British ships, and paid for in Bri- 
tish vali ob nay 
Mr. T. Wilson said, he could 
not but concur with the honour- 
able gentleman opposite (Mr, El- 
lice) that in the present state of the 
country little could be done to- 
wards furthering the object of the 
petitioners: the restrictions of 
which they complained could not 
be entirely removed while the taxes 
remained the same. It was im- 
possible now to discuss the ques- 
tion to any useful result, He was 
glad to find that all the honour- 
able gentlemen whohad addressed 
the house upon it had spoken with 
the greatest temper and modera- 
tion ; but, to effect any practical 
prae the question must be 
rought before them in a very 
different shape. The different par- 
ties affected should lay their inter- 
ests before the legislature, and 
then the whole subject might be 
fairly discussed. 

r. Baring, in reply, observed, 
that although there had not been 
any great fallin the price of gold, 
from the appointment of the bul- 
lion committee till now, as had 
been stated by his honourable 
friend (Mr. Ricardo), yet, taking 
a long course of previous years, 
and comparing it with present 
times, there had been a fall of 25 
per cent. There were great fluc- 
tuations at different periods, and 
a long average must be taken in 
order to judge the question pro- 
perly. Value did not immediate! y 


H AND 


follow price ; it took some time to 
adjust itself, If his honourable 
friend went upon the principle of 
altering the value of a 1/. note, and 
thence to alter the revenue and 
the system of commercial rela- 
tions to that extent, he took, in his 
(Mr. Baring’s) opinion, quite a 
wrong view of the subject. ‘This 
was a question of vital importance, 
and one on which the minds of 
members ought to be made up. If 
the proceedings respecting the re- 
turn to cash payments were to 
come over again, he would vote as 
he had done before. In returning 
to them he thought the country 
had done that which was for its 
honour; but whether it did that 
which it was able to perform, was 
a question which from present cir- 
cumstances he was unable to 
solve. In our present declining 
state of commerce and revenue, 
it was a question whether we 
should be able to perform the en- 
gagements we had made in this 
respect. On this subject he was 
not certain whether he should not 
have a motion to submit to the 
house. Inthe present session, he 
believed, it would be now too late 
to introduce any measure on the 
subject, but he thought he should 
submit one in the course of the 
ensuing session, What he wished 
to ascertain was, whether we were 
not paying the creditor of thestate 
—for all our difficulties lay in our 
immense debt—at a higher rate 
than what we had received. He 
did not wish to carry the law fur- 
ther than the strict contract oblie 
ged. It was then to be considered, 
whether, if paying to the full m 
gold, we did not, in the present 
altered state of the silver currencyy 
pay more than we were strictly 
bound to do, What he va 
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then was, to make the system of 
payment perpetual, but to give the 
bank the option of paying in gold 
or silver—not the present depre- 
ciated coin—but in gold or silver 
at its actual value. Unless he al- 
tered his mind, he would submit 
a motion to this effect to the house. 

Mr. Ricardo said he would take 
that opportunity of making an ob- 
servation astothe two standards 
of gold and silver, He fully 
agreed with his honourable friend 
(Mr. Baring) that a payment in 
both would facilitate the payment 
of the public creditor ; but then 
there was a question whether two 
standards would not be more 
liable to fluctuation than one in- 
variable standard. If payment 
were made in one metal, it would 
be liable to less fluctuation than 
if made in two, and in two it 
would be less than if made in 
three ; therefore he considered the 
payment in one metal as prefer- 
able, being liable to less fluctua- 
tion, 

Mr. Baringconsidered the diffe- 
rence in this respect as more theo- 
retical than it would be found in 
practice. Hehad never found the 
variation to be so great as was ap- 

rehended; and as, upon his 
ionourable friend’s own admis- 
sion, the payments in both metals 
would afford a facility which 
could not be otherwise acquired, 
he thought that plan preferable, 

Mr. W. Smith thought that the 
price of one would act as a correc- 
tive on the other. He therefore 
we the plan of payments in 


The petition was then ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

May 8.—On the motion of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the 
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report on the civil list was read, 
and the resolutions were read the 
first time. On the motion thatthe 
resolutions be read a second time, 
lord John Russell urged the ne- 
cessity of inquiry, and the abro- 
gation of many offices, which 
might be spared without dero- 
gating in any respect from the 
dignity of the crown. That such 
an office as that of master of 
hawks belonged to olden times, 
and had once contributed to the 
splendour and dignity of the 
crown, was surely no reason for 
continuing it at the present day, 
when it was entirely useless. If 
such situations were to be held 
from respect to ancient usage, 
and without any regard to their 
utility, the king ought still, on 
the same principle, to have his 
fool, and be allowed straw for his 
beds and litter for his chambers. 
After some further discussion, in 
which Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Mr. Canning, and Mr, 
Brougham participated, the house 
divided, when the amendment was 
negatived by 256 to 157. The 
resolutions were read a second 
time. 

May 9.—Sir J, Mackintosh said 
that the committee, of whose senti- 
ments he was the humble organ, 
were persuaded that some alter- 
ation might safely be ventured 
upon with regard to that large 
class of crimes which ranged 
themselves under the head of for- 
gery. They were of opinion that 
the offence of simply uttering 
what was forged might be exe 
piated by a less punishment than 
that of death. ‘Transportation, 


or hard labour for life, seemed to 
them an equally wise alternative 
in such cases. ‘They thought also, 


that the act making it capital to 
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steal to the amount of 40s. in a 
dwelling house, might be repealed 
without any danger to society. 
Sir James concluded by moving 
for the appointment of a select 
committee to consider the state 
of our laws with regard to the 
punishment of crimes. 

Mr. Bennet would recommend 
the abolition of the present mode 
of punishment of high treason. 
There never was an execution 
which left behind it feelings of a 
more painful nature than the late 
melancholy executions at the Old 
Bailey. ‘The last act of that 
dreadful ceremony,—the appear- 
ance of a disguised individual as 
an assistants—had not a little in- 
creased the universal horror. He 
hoped this barbarous ceremony 
would be repealed. 

Mr. Canning said that no re- 
sistance would be offered to the 
motions of which notice had been 
given; but this remark must be 
understood as applying only to 
the introduction of the subject, 
and that government should not 
stand committed to any fixed opi- 
nions until an opportunity was of- 
fered of further and mature de- 
iberation. 

Lord John Russell obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for dis- 
franchising the borough of Gram- 
pound from sending members to 
parliament, and for extending the 
right of suffrage to the borough 
ot Leeds: the bill to operate at 
the conclusion of the present par- 
liament, or in case any vacancy 
occurred in the borough of Gram- 
pound before that period, The 
right of suffrage, which he pro- 
posed for the borough of Leeds, 
would extend to persons rente 
ing houses of the value of five 
pounds per annum. The bill 


was brought in, and read the first 
time. 

May 10. — Alderman Wood 
moved the appointment of a se. 
cret committee to inquire into the 
conduct of Edwards and his as. 
sociates for the last two years. 

The motion gave rise to an ani- 
mated debate, and was supported 
by Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Denman, 
and sir Robert Wilson; and op. 
posed by Mr. Bankes, Mr. Wynn, 
the attorney-general, and Mr, 
Canning. In the course of the 
debate some warm expressions 
fell from the latter gentleman 
and sir F. Burdett, who sup. 
ported the motion ; but at the in- 
stance of sir R. Wilson, the house 
called upon them to come to an 
explanation previous to parting, 
which they did in a manner satis- 
factory to the house. ‘The mo- 
tion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

May 11.—Mr. Maberly, in mov- 
ing for an account of the amount 
of exchequer bills, censured the re- 
cent large issues of this species of 
paper money. ‘The expectations 
held out by Mr. Vansittart of at- 
taining an efficient sinking fund 
of 500,000/. from his new taxes 
hadcompletely failed. Ourincome 
last year was only 53,388,248/, 
whilst the expenditure exceeded 
63,000,000/, leaving a_ sinking 
fund of not more than 395,000/. 
Though 10,400,000/ had_ been 
voted towards the reduction of 
the unfunded debt, no reduction 
had yet taken place. The effect 
of the last corn act had been to 
impose on the country a tax of 
15,000,000/. a year in favour of 
the landed proprietors, On real 
property, therefore, should chief- 
ly rest the burdens that might be 
requisite to extricate thecountry 
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from its present difficulties. He 
would not meddle with monies 
arising from trade or professions, 
but he thought a tax of ten per 
cent. on beanie a most eli- 
ible measure. It would produce 
10,000,000/. and admit of a total 
repeal of the assessed taxes, which 
amounted to 6,000,000/. 

Mr. Vansittart said, the ac- 
counts on the table proved that 
the taxes of last year had not 
failed. In three quarters, in 
England alone, they had pro- 
duced 2,190,000/. which, on an 
average of the whole year, was 
only 100,000é. short of the sum 
expected, The deficiency actual- 
ly experienced took place only in 
the customs: but, even in that 
department, he now entertained 
a confident hope that the im- 
provement would be as progres- 
sive as it was in the excise. 

After some observations from 
Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Baring, and 
others, the motion was agreed to. 

House of lords, May 12.— 
Lord Holland presented a peti- 
tion from a clergyman named 
Jones, who complained that the 
bishop of Exeter, his diocesan, 
had refused to countersign his 
testimonials, by which he was de- 
prived of two livings, to which 
he had been presented in the dio- 
ceses of Lincoln and _ Peter- 
rag The cause of this re- 
fusal he alleged to be, that he 
had said, at a meeting at Exeter 
to petition against catholic eman- 
cipation, that nine-tenths of the 
clergymen of the church of 


England did not believe in the 
Athanasian creed. 

_ The bishop of Exeter defended 
himself on the score of his pos- 
essing a discretionary power of 
withholding hi i | 

ing his countersign from 
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any testimonial that he could not 
conscientiously grant. 

The motion for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the allega- 
tions contained in the petition was 
lost on a division of 18 to 35. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Hobhouse presented a peti- 
tion from certain inhabitants of 
Oldham. The petitioners com- 
plained of a series of military out- 
rages which had taken place at 
Oldham, Unfortunately, such 
was the state of society at Oldham 
and the neighbourhood, that the 
persons injured rather chose to 
apply to the commanding officer 
than to the magistracy sitting at 
the Old Bailey in Manchester; and 
they had done so, and by the com- 
manding officer the troops were 
checked in their outrageous con- 
duct, and ordered back to their 
quarters. The petitioners now 
prayed the house to take the case 
into its consideration. It was 
signed by upwards of 3,000 per- 
sons, and he trusted would be at- 
tended to by the house. He cone 
cluded by moving that the peti- 
tion should be received. At first 
the house appeared inclined to re- 
ject it; but the chancellor of the 
exchequer having declared him- 
self favourable to the inquiry, it 
effected an immediate change of 
sentiment, and the petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, Dugdale rose to present a 
petition from the manufacturers 
and traders of the town of Bir- 
mingham, stating the distress 
which prevailed in that town in 
consequence of the stagnation of 
trade, 

Mr. Brougham said he could not 
entirely concur with the prayer of 
the petition, convinced as he was 
that a parliamentary inquiry was 

not 
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not the one most likely to prove 
beneficial, either as regarded trade 
or agriculture. The only inquiry 
which could be useful must be 
one originating with ministers, 
into which the government would 
bring all its information and in- 
fluence. ‘The present munisters 
did not however appear disposed 
to go into such inquiry ; nor were 


they, as he believed, equal to it. ( 


Indeed, not any party in the house 
possessed sufficient talent to form 
an administration equal to those 
great objects. 

Mr. Spooner strongly urged the 
house to immediate inquiry ; and 
in the course of his speech read a 
letter, stating that the nail-makers 
in the neighbourhood were in a 
state of insubordination, driven to 
it by distress; and that the col- 
liers and iron-workers had threat- 
ened to join them. He also 
stated that in the first four months 
of 1818, 5147 head of cattle 
were slaughtered in Birmingham ; 
whereas in the first four months 
of 1820 only 2783 were slaugh- 
tered. In the same town 11,479 
sheep were killed in the first four 
months of 1818, and only 8268 in 
the first four months of 1820. 

May 15,—Lord A. Hamilton 
addressed the house on the ap- 

intment of a fourth puisnebaron 
in the court of exchequer in Scot- 
land, in direct opposition to the re- 
port of the commission of inquiry 
respecting the courts of justice. 
Not a single suggestion of that 
commission had yet been acted 
on, and in this case their recom- 
mendation for reducing the num- 
ber of barons on a vacancy to 
four, including the chief baron, 
had been treated with complete 
contempt. His lordship contrast. 
ed the duties of the Scotch court of 


exchequer with that of England, 
and showed that a baron im the 
former, compared with one in the 
latter, enjoyed the next thing toa 
sinecure. Altogether it sat only 
60 days in the year; the average 
number of causes did not exceed 
100 per year; and all its treasury 
business was done by the remem. 
brancer. The late lord chief baron 
Dundas) had not sat in the court 
for three years preceding his death, 
and no inconvenience had been 
sustained by the public or his col- 
leagues from his absence; and 
when sir S. Shepherd was appoint- 
ed his successor, it was considered, 
both by himself and his friends, 
that the situation was all but no- 
minally a sinecure, The lord high 
commissioner of the jury court 
had been appointed a baron, in 
order to add 2000/. a year to his 
emoluments, with scarcely any 
addition to his labours. The pa- 
per produced by the lord advo- 
cate, containing the opinions of 
the heads of the Scotch courts, 
with the exception of one, in fa- 
vour of continuing five barons, 
was undeserving of any consider- 
ation, If the fear of an equal 
division without a casting vote 
was to determine the question, 
then the English courts, instead 
of four judges, should be reduced 
to three, or increased to five. 
There were other reforms to be 
executed in the Scotch court of 
exchequer; but after the example 
that had been just given, he de- 
spaired of seeing them effected. 
He earnestly entreated the house 
to consider what would be the ef- 
fect of confirming the appoint 
ment of which he complained. 
He concluded by moving that 
the house concur with the com- 
missioners, that five barons of the 

exchequer 
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exchequer of Scotland were unne- 
cessary, and that four were sufh- 
cient for all the business of that 
court. 

The lord advocate justified the 
proceedings. The business in the 
jury court had so increased as to 
require the whole attention of the 
lord commissioner, more parti- 
cularly as the lords of the session 
could give very little aid to him, 
There could not have been a bet- 
ter selection made than that of sir 
P. Murray, who had been remem- 
brancer since 1799. It ought also 
to be observed, that, on his ap- 
pointment as baron, the office of 
remembrancer ceased, pursuant to 
an act some time since passed, by 
which half the salary of a baron 
was saved to the public. There 
had been five barons at and since 
the union, and he saw no reason 
why they should be reduced to 
four, merely because there were 
only four in the English court of 
exchequer. The Scotch court, in 
addition to its other business, had 
to pass gifts and tutories, and to 
grant charters of property hold- 
ing of the crown, The commis- 
sion, in recommending the sup- 
pression of one of the judge. 
ships, had exceeded their powers, 
which extended only to perqui- 
sites, fees, and emoluments. The 
late lord chief baron had never 
been absent at one time more 
thana year. He chiefly resided 
at Bath, but he generally went 
to Edinburgh to attend his duty 
during term, 

In the sequel of the discussion, 
the motion was supported by sir 
J. Newport and Mr. Tierney, and 
opposed by lord Castlereagh (who 
moved the previous question ) and 
by Mr. W. Dundas. 

After some further discussion, 
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the house divided on lord A, Ha- 
milton’s motion, when it was ne- 
gatived by only 12—the numbers 
being: for the motion, 177; 
against it, 189, 

Subsequently, lord A. Hamil- 
ton proposed the following motion, 
and on which lord Castlereagh 
moved the previous question— 
namely, “ That it is the opinion 
of this house, that the vacancy oc- 
casioned in the Scotch exchequer 
court by the resignation of Mr. 
baron Adams should not have 
been filled up until the report of 
the commissioners had been laid 
before the house and examined,” 
The previous question was care 
ried without a division, and, of 
course,lord A, Hamilton’s motion 
was lost. 

House of lords, May 16,—Earl 
Stanhope, in an able and lengthen- 
ed speech, called their lordships’ ate 
tention to the distress of the work 
ing classes. Much had been said 
of late (his lordship remarked) on 
the necessity of removing the mat- 
ter of sedition: the matter of see 
dition at present was public di- 
stress ; and it seemed admitted on 
all hands that the machinations of 
late employed in various districts 
to promote disaffection, could 
never have been successful but for 
the existence and co-operation of 
that distress. His lordship then 
took a review of the various 
causes of this distress, attributing 
it, among others, to excessive taxe 
ation and the too great use of ma- 
chinery,and concluded by moving 
the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the best 
means of giving employment to 
the poor, especially in the manus 
facturing districts. 

The earl of Liverpool declared 


he would not enter into the dis- 
cussion 
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cussion of the topics introduced 
by the noble lord, because another 
opportunity would shortly present 
itself, when it could be carried on 
with greater practical advantage 
than at the present moment. 
There was not a single position, 
in the speech of the noble lord, 
to which he was not prepared to 
give his most direct and un- 
qualified disapprobation. After 
some further conversation the 
motion was negatived without a 
division. 

In the commons, the same day, 
colonel Davies, after bespeaking 
the indulgence of the house for the 
motion with which he should con- 
clude, alluded to the appointment 
to the government of Gibraltar. 
In the whole list of sinecures there 
was not one more decidedly use- 
less than the governorship of that 
place. It stood almost alone 
amongst sinecures; so much so, 
that a committee of that house 
some years since recommended 
that it should be abolished as 
soon as ever it fellin. Yet scarce- 
ly was the illustrious person who 
recently held that office deceased, 
when with most extraordinary 
haste the vacancy was filled up. 
And to whom was the situation 
given? The same messenger who 
carried to the country the account 
of the decease of the late governor 
(the late duke of Kent) took with 
him the appointment of the earl 
of Chatham, whose military glo- 
ries might be summed up in the 
single fact, that he was com- 
mander of the memorable expe- 
dition to Walcheren, This was 
of itself a sufficient reason to in- 
duce the house to agree to an in- 
quiry. His object was to move 
for the appointment of a select 
commuttce to cxamine into the 


whole military establishment of 
the country. 

Lord Palmerston and Mr. C, 
Long replied. Mr. Calcraft, sir 
H. Parnell, col. Grant, and Mr, 
Ellice made a few remarks. The 
motion was ultimately negatived 
by 125 to 45. Majority, 80. 

May 17. — Lord Althorpe 
brought in a bill for altering and 
amending the insolvent debtors’ 
act. It was read a first time, 

The house, in a committee of 
supply, voted 500,000/, on ac. 
count of the navy. 

Lord Castlereagh moved the 
order of the day for going intoa 
committee on the civil list bill; 
and after some opposition from 
Mr. Bennet, the speaker left the 
chair. The blank for the English 
civil list was filled up with the 
sum of 850,000/. without any 
opposition. 

When the question was put, 
that the blank left for the amount 
of the Irish civil list should be 
filled up with 207,0002., sir J. 
Newport objected to the new 
mode of dividing the establish- 
ment into thirteen classes, several 
of which comprised very incon- 
gruous departments, He further 
objected to the continuance of 
the additional 10,000/, a-year to 
the lord lieutenants, beyond the 
expiration of the present lord lieu 
tenant’s period of office ; think- 


ing the old allowance of 20,000). ma 


a-year fully sufficient. 


This was denied by lord Castle iG 


reagh, who said the late duke of 
Richmond had crippled _ his for- 


tune considerably whilst lord liew ( 


tenant; and even with the im 
crease since that period, the salary 
did not meet the charges. 

After some observations from 
Mr. C. Grant, Mr. Tierney, 
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W. Parnell, Mr. Baring, and 
others, the motion was agreed to. 
May 18.—Lord Castlereagh, 
in reply to a question from Mr, 
Western, said, it was in contem- 
plation of his majesty’s govern- 
ment to introduce a measure for 
altering the present mode of gaol 
delivery, and to introduce a de- 
livery between the spring and 
autumn assizes, by which the 
long period of eight intervening 
months, during which there was 
at present no gaol delivery, would 
be broken. It was the intention 
of the attorney-general to bring 
ina bill immediately after the 
holidays to effect this object. 

On the question for reading 
the report of the civil list bill, 
Mr. Curwen said, at the present 
moment the greatest ornament of 
the crown would have been eco- 
nomy and retrenchment. The 
people had looked for a consider- 
able diminution of the civil list. 

Mr. Monk thought the salaries 
to our ambassadors were enor- 
mous, being double that of the 
French ambassadors, 

Lord Castlereagh was of a con- 
trary opinion. The salaries had 
been raised in order to do away 
with the large demands formerly 
made under the head of extra- 
ordinaries. 

Mr. D, W. Harvey and Mr. 
Phillips concurred in the opinion 
of Mr, Monk. 

Sir R. Wilson thought it right 
to state, in justice to the British 
ambassadors, that the calls on 
their hospitality were more ex- 
tensive than those which were 
made on the ambassadors of any 
other country. The report was 
then agreed to. 

May 19.—Sir J. Mackintosh 
brought in bills for repealing so 
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much of the 39th of Elizabeth, 
the 2ist of James I., the 4th and 
9th of George I., the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th of George II.; also 
the Ist of William and Mary, 
and an act of the 12th George IT. 
so far as they regarded capital 
inflictions. 

A petition from John Loudon 
M‘Adam, praying a compensa- 
tion for his services during the 
last twenty-five years, in pointing 
out the most efficient means for 
improving the roads throughout 
the united kingdom, was, with 
the consent of the crown, referred 
to the committee on the highways. 

Lord John Russell moved the 
second reading of the Grampound 
disfranchisement bill. The report- 
ed evidence laid before the house 
last year of the corrupt state of 
the borough, referred to the cases 
of New Shoreham, Cricklade, and 
Aylesbury, as precedents,'to a cer- 
tain extent, for the measure now 
proposed, and adduced various ar- 
guments for deviating from those 
precedents, so far as respected the 
throwing the boroughs into the 
adjacent hundreds, and for trans- 
ferring the elective franchise to 
the town of Leeds, as was pro- 
posed in the bill, or, as others had 
suggested, to the east and west 
ridings of Yorkshire. 

Lord Castlereagh approved of 
the measure, so far as it went to 
provide a remedy against the cor- 
ruption proved to have existed at 
Grampound, But he did not 
think a sufficient reason had been 
assigned for deviating from the 
precedents of New Shoreham, &c. 
by following which there would 
have been a greater chance of 
success, as the other house had al- 
ready approved of that particular 
mode of remedying the evil com- 
plained 
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plained of. He could not agree 
to the transfer to Leeds on the 

inciple stated in the bill, as to 
its trade, population, wealth, &c. 
as that went to admit all that had 
been urged on the subject of 
parliamentary reform, and many 
other places would justly put in 
similar claims. He should have 
less objection to transfer the fran- 
chise to the two ridings of York- 
shire, but he thought the passing 
of the bill would be risked by tra- 
velling out of the cases already 
recognised. 

r. Tierney argued in favour 
of transferring the elective fran- 
chise to Leeds. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn and Mr. H. 
Sumner proposed transferring it 
to the county of York. 

Mr. Beaumont explained the 
plan which he had suggested. It 
was, that Yorkshire should be 
divided into two counties, of 
which the north and east ridings 
should form one, and the west 
riding the other. By this alter- 
ation there was no reason to ap- 
prehend that the interests of the 
manufacturers would be promoted 
at the expense of the agriculturists 
of the county ; as the west riding 
would return membersattached to 
the manufacturing, and the north 
and east ridings members attached 
to the agricultural interests, 

Mr. Canning concurred in what 
had fallen from lord Castlereagh, 

After some observations from 
Mr. Grenfell, sir J. Newport, Mr. 
H. Smith, Mr. Hobhouse, and 
others, the bill was read a second 
tume. 

The attorney-general presented 
a petition from the warden of the 

eet prison, praying indemnity 
for having given up R. C. Burton, 
esq. who was a member for 
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Beverly in the last parliament, 
Mr. B, was a prisoner in the 
Fleet at the time of his election, 


and he was discharged by an or. 
der of the house. An action was 
now brought against the peti. 
tioner for an escape, by the cree 


ditors of Mr. Burton. The pe. 
tition was referred to the commit- 
tee of privileges. 

House of lords, May 25,—A 
number of petitions from agri- 
culturists were presented. 

Lord Lauderdale observed, 
much had been said about eco. 
nomical reform, with which he 
did not agree; but if a motion 
for suppressing this board were to 
be brought forward, that was a 
question of economical reform 
which he should be very much in- 
clined to support. 

The marquis of Lansdown 
said, when the subject came un- 
der discussion, he should feel it 
his duty to take a different view 
of it from the petitioners. The 
legislature had not the power of 
preventing the agricultural in- 
terest from sharing in the general 
distress which affected the coune 
try. 
The earl of Liverpool moved 
the second reading of the civil 
list bill, and explained and de- 
fended its several provisions. 

Lords King and Darnley ob- 
jected to several parts of the ate 
rangement. The second reading 
was then agreed to without a 
division, 

In the commons, the same day, 
a conversation took place on the 
presentation of petitions from 
Scotland for an extension of 
bounties on linen exported, in the 
course of which the president of 
the board of trade said it was ine 


tended to place the Scotch linens 
on 
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on the same footing, as to bounty, 
with the Irish. 

Lord A. Hamilton called the 
attention of the house to an abuse 
of Jong standing, as to yore x | 
elections in Scotland, by whic 
the right of voting had been de- 
tached from the possession of the 
soil; so that it was possible for 
the whole representation of Scot- 
land to be in the hands of those 
who did not possess an inch of 
land in the country, whilst the 
whole landed property of the 
country might be in the hands of 
those who had not a single vote. 
The remedy which he would pro- 

se on a future day, would not 
interfere with any existing rights. 
He would continue their votes to 
those who now had them, btt 
would, at the same time, grant 
the right of voting to those who 
now had it not though possessed 
of considerable property. He then 
moved, that there be laid upon the 
table of the house a copy of the 
roll of freeholders in every county 
in Scotland, as last made out, and 
as certified by the sheriff clerk. 

After some observations from 
lord Castlereagh, sir G. Clerk, 
and others, - motion was 
agreed to, 

House of lords, May 26.—Lord 
Kenyon presented a petition from 
certain news-venders against the 
publication of Sunday news 
papers, His lordship said the 
sale of such papers amounted to 
about 43,000, and that the matter 
they contained was in general 
most pernicious. He hoped par- 
liament would adopt some meae 
sure to prevent this evil. 

Lord Holland said he would 
©ppose any such measure in all 
its stages, 


Lord Grovesnor had still the 
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same opinion as to the injurious 
tendency of Sunday publications 
which he entertained many years 
ago, when, in concert with Mr, 
Wilberforce and others, hein vain 
exerted himself to nip the evil in 
the bud. 

The marquis of Lansdown rose, 
in pursuance of the notice he had 
given of a motion for a commit- 
tee to inquire into the means of 
extending the foreign trade of 
the country. After explaining 
at some length his reasons for 
thus limiting his inquiry to fo- 
reign trade, his lordship proceed. 
ed. He stated it as his opinion 
that they should not proceed rash- 
ly, and that the investigation into 
which he trusted they would en- 
ter, required the greatest delibe- 
ration, for there were many diffi- 
culties to be overcome. He re- 
membered to have heard an anec- 
dote relative to an interview be- 
tween Dr Adam Smith and Mr, 
Burke, which was very applica- 
ble to the present subject. Dr. 
Smith reproached Mr. Burke for 
not at once proposing the aboli- 
tion of the laws against forestall- 
ing, and asked what prevented 
parliament from passing an act 
to declare forestalling free? Mr, 
Burke, in reply, remarked, that 
the doctor, in a professor’s chair, 
might go to work with a question 
in political economy as he would 
with a proposition of pure mathe- 
matics, but that the case was very 
different with statesmen. They 
must look to the conflicting in- 
terests which required to be re- 
conciled, and the prejudices which 
must be removed before any im- 
provementcould be sm ge) The 
most obvious remedy for the ex- 
isting distress then was, to create 
a demand for our labour and our 
wianu- 
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manufaetures, and the mest ob- 
vious mode of creating that de- 
mand was to encourage and to 
extend our foreign trade by re- 
moving some of ha restrictions 
by which it was shackled. But 
two things ought to be taken into 
consideration te their lordships ; 
first, the necessity of raising our 
revenue ; and secondly, the jus- 
tice and expediency of consultin 
those interests which were cae 
in our existing trade, our faith of 
the continuance of the regulations 
under which it was now carried 
on. They ought, too, to recol- 
lect that liberty of trade should 
be the rule, and restraint only 
the exception. The name of strict 
rohibition might in commerce 
fe got rid of altogether; but he 
did not see the same objection to 
protecting duties, which, while 
they admitted of the introduction 
of commodites from abroad simi- 
lar to those which we ourselves 
manufactured, placed them so 
much on a level as to allow a 
competition between them. The 
next point to which he would ad- 
vert was the principle of the na- 
vigation laws. All the relaxa- 
tion he would suggest would be 
to allow produce el all parts 
of Europe to be imported, with- 
out making it necessary that it 
should be altogether in English 
built ships, or in ships belon ing 
to the nation whence the prodibcs 
comes. He would make one ex- 
ception to this relaxation of the 
navigation laws—he would not 
allow the importation of colonial 
produce in this manner, The 
third point to which he would ad- 
vert was one of no inconsiderable 
importance in itself, and of still 
greater consequence from the 
principle which it involved—he 


H AND 


meant an entire freedom of the 
transit trade. Whatever brought 
the foreign merchant to this coun. 
try, and made it a general mart 


—a depdt for the merchandise of 


the world, which = be done 
consistently with the levying of a 
small duty, was valuable to our 
trade, andenriched the industrious 
populationof our ports. Such free. 
dom of transit allowed of assort- 
ment of cargoes for foreign mar. 
kets, and thus extended our trade 
in general, He wished to see the 
linen trade of Ireland protected, 
but he was sure that a transit du- 
ty could not afford it that protec. 
tion. He now came to a fourth 
point, which involved important 
interests—he meant the state of 
the trade with the north of Eu- 
rope, and the duties imposed on 


the importation of timber from ~ 
that quarters—It would easily be 
allowed that the shipping interest — 
did feel, and were justified in feek 
ing, a strong reluctance to there. 7 
moval of a tax, which, by allow. | ~ 


ing the country to obtain timber 


nearer home, would throw many 
vessels outofemployment. They 
represent that, from the length 
and difficulty of the voyage to 
North America, the largest part 
of the value of the timber thence 
imported consists of freight ; and 
that the mere circumstance of the 
mer | of the northern ports of 

urope, by enabling ships to re 
peat their voyages frequently m 
the course of a year, would reduce 
the number of British vessels em 
ployed in the timber trade to one 


third. They therefore say, thats” 


whereas it is expedient that they 
should be employed—and where- 
as they cannot be so employed 
they procure timber where it 8 


cheapest and best—they therefor 
should 
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should import it of the worst qua- 
lity, and from the greatest di- 
stance. This was the proposition 
they propounded when the ques- 
tion was, whether we should im- 
port our timber from our own 
colonies or from the Baltic. And 
let their lordships consider what 
the article was that was thus to be 
raised in price, while it was dete- 
riorated in quality. It was the 
raw material of our houses, of 
our bridges, of our canals, and 
of our shipping itself; and so in- 
consistent were the petitioners, 
that they asked to continue duties 
which increased the expense of 
theirown trade. But let the house 
observe to what consequences 
the principle laid down by the 

titioners would go, if carried to 
its extreme length, and applied 
to other branches of trade. Sup- 
pose it were proposed, on the same 
plea, to bring our cotton from 
the East Indies instead of import- 
ing it from America, he did not 
see on what grounds those could 
resist such a proposition who ar- 
gued that we ought to import our 
timber frem Canada rather than 
from Norway. It deserved serious 
consideration, how much more we 
paid for our timber from Canada 
than we should pay for that from 
the north of Europe. By a cal- 
culation which he had made, 
the difference was not less than 
500,000/. annually for the whole 
country, and in the port of Lon- 
don alone 100,000/. had been paid 
on account of this prohibitory 
duty. He would now advert to 
another subject of great import- 
ance—the state of our trade with 
France, and particularly in the 
article of wine. Their lordships 
must know that aduty of 143/. 18s. 


was imposed on the tun of Freneh 
1820, 
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wine, while only 95/. was impos- 
ed upon Spanish and Portuguese 
wines. There had been a falling 
off in the duty in the last year of 
220,000/, Now, although the 
government of France was not 
disposed to enter into any com- 
mercial treaty, or to make any 
liberal arrangement for receiving 
our manufactures in exchange for 
their wine, he would not allow 
but that some change should be 
made in our present trade with 
that country. The consent of 
Portugal to any beneficial ar- 
rangement of this kind with 
France would not necessarily be 
required, as, if we did not enforce 
our claim to send Portugal our 
woollens, they had no right to 
demand of us to take their wines. 
—What he had said with regard 
to the wines of France would ap- 
ply likewise to its silks; and if 
our manufactures in silk were to 
suffer temporarily by a removal 
of the prohibitory duties, this was 
a case in which he would willing- 
ly agree to a large parliamenta- 
ry grant for the purpose of in- 
demnity. He had now gone 
through all the points of our trade 
with respect to Europe, and had 
iven his views of the changes 

which he thought ought to be 
adopted. He now came to a 
subject which, with whatever dif- 
ficulties it might be surrounded, 
had at least this advantage, that 
it would relieve and benefit the 
shipping interest. It would be 
impossible for their lordships not 
to recollect, and to apply the fact, 
that from one of the largest, most 
fertile, and most populous pore 
tions of the globe, that immense 
space which lay between Africa 
eastward and America, the gene- 
ral British merchant was exchud- 
G ed, 
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ed. From thetime that he dou- 
bled Cape Horn, or the Cape of 
Good Hope, he found his com- 
mercial operations cramped, and 
his enterprise restrained ; not by 
the nature of the country, for it 
was rich, and adapted to com- 
merce ; not by the “ag 2g 
of the people to trade, for they 
were numerous, industrious, and 
disposed to exchange their pro- 
ductions for ours; not by the 
difficulties of the seas, for, by the 
trade winds and the monsoons, 
navigation was easy and secure: 
but he was pursued, and all his 
schemes defeated, by the statute 
book. He would not speak with 
disrespect of the body of the East 
India company, but he would say, 
that it traded under all the disad- 
vantages to the country of a mo- 
nopoly. If the private trade were 
perfectly unrestricted, much small- 
er vessels might be employed, 
and many merchants would en- 
gage in it who could not fit outa 
ship of 500 tons burden. There 
existed many nations perfectly ac- 
cessible to smaller vessels, who 
were now never visited. They 
composed a population of upwards 
of 70,000,000; and he would beg 
leave to read a passage from a 
book lately published, showing the 
facilities for commerce in the east- 
ern seas, the great wealth which 
they offered, and the litile trade 
that was now carried on in them. 
The noble marquis recommended 
this as a field for our commerce, 
im case some alterations were ad- 
mitted in the right exercised by 
the East india company. He was 
well aware that all such trades 
must have slow and small begin- 
nings ; but be was also aware that 
it was in encouraging those slow 


and small beginnings that the le- 


gislature of a country was best 
employed. He recollected a story, 
which, though it was not much in 
itself, deserved some notice from 
their lordships, since it had been 
upon record by Dr. Franklin, as 
a complete illustration of the doc. 
trine which he (the marquis of 
Lansdown) was then advancing. 
Dr. Franklin related that his wife 
conceiving herself to be under ob. 
ligation to a ship-owner at May- 
town, made a practice for some 
years of sending a cap annually 
tohisdaughter as a present. After 
this practice had lasted for some 
time, the doctor stated that he ac- 
cidentally met this ship-owner, in 
company with a farmer of the 
same town, in Philadelphia, The 
ship-owner said to him, “ A dear 
cap that was, friend, which you 
sent tous at Maytown.”” “ How 
so?’ replied the doctor. “ Why, 
since you sent us it, none of our 
young women will go out without 
it.”’? The farmer then interrupted 
the ship-owner, and told him that 
he was only telling one side of the 
story ; for he{ought to have added, 
that it was only since those caps 
had been sent to Maytown that 
their young women had been ac- 
customed to send mittens to Phi 
ladelphia, it being by the sale of 
their mittens that they were able 
to procure the Philadelphia caps. 
This story he (the marquis of 
Lansdown) confessed was a trifle 
in itself; but it was trifles like 
these which acted on the minds 
of bold and enterprising men 
with a power which was more 
easily conceived than described, 
Their lordships would recollect, 
that six years ago, when the trade 
to the East Indies was not opem 
there was no independent British 
tonnage on the other side of the 
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Cape of Good Hope. At pre- 
sent he was happy to inform them 
that there were in the eastern seas 
20,000 tons of shipping in the ser- 
vice of the East India company, 
but 61,000 in the service of the 
free traders. Was there any one 
among their lordships, seeing, as 
they had all seen, the rapid strides 
with which British commerce had 
advanced in that quarter of the 
globe, bold enough to say that 
the advantages of a free trade 
might not be carried still further 
even there, and might not be ren- 
dered productive of even still 
more important results? It was 
true that in the vessels employed 
in the free trade there were only 
seven men to every 100 tons, 
whereas in the East India service 
there were 20 men to the same 
quantity of tonnage ; but did that 
circumstance prove any thing 
against a free trade, connected, as 
they ought to connect it, with the 
fact that the number of seamen 
engaged in that free trade was 
greater than the number engaged 
by the East India company? The 
noble marquis proceeded to con- 
tend, that it was a peculiar hard- 
ship that in countries where the 
British had established an unpre- 
cedented power, and where they 
exercised an uncontrolled domi- 
nion, an American should be at 
liberty to carry ona trade in which 
it Was not allowed to an English- 
man to engage. ‘l’he consequence 
of this extraordinary state of things 
had been, that, while the British 
trade at Canton had been statio- 
nary during the last thirteen years, 
their trade had made most rapid 
increase, and, indeed, during the 
last few years, had increased to a 
full third of its former value. He 
would next proceed to show to 
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their lordships another point, in 
which our commercial regulations 
gave an advantage to the Ame- 
rican merchant trading in the 
eastern seas, which was not en- 
joyed by our own. Both must go 
to South America for bullion; 
and, for the sake of argument, he 
would suppose that Valparaiso 
was the port to which both went. 
The English merchant, after tak- 
ing in his bullion, is obliged to re- 
turn to England, and then cannot 
set sail for India until he has re- 
fitted his ship. The American 
merchant, on the contrary, “gails 
directly from Valparaiso to his 
place of destination, disposes of 
one cargo, and takes in another, 
almost before the English mer- 
chant is able to set sail a second 
time from England. He had 
been informed, in the course of 
that morning, that at the present 
moment certain Americans were 
fitting up vessels in the Thames, 
in order to makeabeneticialadven- 
ture, which no Englishman could 
hazard with safety under the pre- 
sent regulations. Was it either 
right or expedient that this coun, 
try should extend to Americans 
the privileges of a trade from 
which she excluded her own inha- 
bitants, who were equally well, if 
not better, calculated to carry it 
on, from their habits, their in- 
dustry, and their spirit of enter- 
prise? He should next proceed, 
unwilling as he was to touch up- 
on any political question on an 
occasion when he had no wish to 
excite any political feeling, to say 
a few words upon certain subjects, 
which, though they were connect- 
ed with the politics, were not less 
connected with the commerce, of 
the country. He was not prepar- 
ed to say that the British govern- 

r 4 ment 
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ment ought to exert its influence 
to procure the immediate indepen- 
dence of South America—by no 
means; but yet he was prepared 
to say that, considering the man- 
ner in which the trade of its sub- 
jectshad increased at Buenos Ayres 
where it was liable to no restric- 
tions during the years 1810, 1811, 
and 1812—considering that since 
the latter of these periods it had 
even increased there to a two-fold 
amount, and that similar results 
had taken place in every other 
art of that great continent where 
British manufactures had been in- 
troduced—it was bouna by every 
tie of feeling and of interest to ce- 
ment the connexion which already 
subsisted between the inhabitants 
of the two countries, by the utmost 
rood faith, kindness, and libera- 
fity. To cement that connexion 
would not be a difficult task for 
this country, as there was none 
better calculated to inspire the 
South Americans with sentiments 
of respect and affection. Their 
lordships, he was sure, were well 
aware that, in the year previous 
to the commencement of the un- 
fortunate war which terminated 
in the establishment of American 
independence, our exports to the 
United States did not amount to 
more than 3,000,000/.; whereas 
at present they amounted to no 
less a sum than 30,000,000/. Was 
this great and amazing increase 
the result of restrictive laws and 
provisions ? Certainly not : it was 
the result of the increased prospe- 
rity and population of those states, 
and of their becoming, in conse. 
quence of it, great consumers of 
our produce and manufactures. 
It such had been the case with 
North America, did not that very 
circumstance render it still more 


the interest of the British govern. 
ment to consolidate its friendship 
with those countries which were 
desirous of securing its friendship, 
which under the odious govern- 
ment from which Spain had re- 
cently emancipated itself, had 
never been open to us, and which 
even under the government which 
had just succeeded to it, were not 
likely to be more accessible to us? 
The noble marquis then proceeded 
tourge the necessity of using conci- 
liatory measures towards Iveland 
also, declaring, that if ever there 
was a people calculated to give 
employment to capital, and to be. 
come great consumers of manu- 
factured goods, it was the people 
of Ireland. He then concluded 
his speech by moving for the ap. 
pointment of a select committee 
to examine into the state of the 
foreign trade, and the best means 
of extending it. 

The earl of Liverpool rose with 
great satisfaction, after the able 
and candid speech of the noble 
marqvis, which he had heard 
throughout with the utmost gra- 
tification. He agreed w'th him 
in most of the facts which he 
stated, also in the propriety of li- 
miting the inquiry, and he disap- 
proved of those who would set 
at variance our commercial and 
agricultural interests. With this 
general view of the question, he 
would endeavour to proceed into 
an inquiry of what the situation of 
the country was, both with re- 
spect to its internal and foreign 
relations. Their first object 


ought to be, to probe into the real 
causes of the distresses of the 
country, and then to consider if 
any, and what, remedy could be 
applied. 
is lordship contended that — 
a 
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had been no falling off in the in- 
ternal consumption of the country ; 
and for the purpose of proving 
this, he entered into a comparative 


Tea,—Average of the years 1517, 
From the 5th of April 1819 to the 


Which shows no inconsiderable 


Coffee.—Average of the years 181 
Last year ° ° ° ° 


In which there was a diminution of . P ‘ ‘ 
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view of the consumption of cer- 
tain articles for the year 1819 and 
the three preceding years, of 
which the following is the result: 


10] 


1818, and 1819 . lbs, 21,658,700 
5th of April 1820. 22,332,117 





increase of « .« . « 674,417 





7, 1818, and 1819 . . 7,923,583 


7,358,856 





564,727 





Tobacco,—Average of the years 1817, 1818, and 1319 . 11,967,711 


Last year , , , ‘ 
Diminution of . 


Malt.—Average of the years 1817, 
Last year ; ' ° ° 


Increase ° ° ° 


11,175,917 





791,794 
. 22,132,276 
23,971,387 





1818, and 1819 





1,839,111 





Spirits (English and Irish).—Average of 1817, 1818, 


and 1819 ; ‘ ° , 
Last year . . , ; 


Diminution 

The manner in which these ac- 
counts were taken showed that 
there could be no fallacy in them, 
and therefore the conclusion must 
be, that the internal consumption 
of the country was rather increas- 
ed than diminished. If he were 
to proceed to a detail of the arti- 
cles of general consumptionamong 
the middle and lower classes of 
society, such as candles, skins, salt, 
soap, bricks and tiles, &c. it would 
be found that here also an increase 
had taken place ; there might, per- 
haps, be a trifling diminution in 
some articles, but this was more 
than compensated by the increase 
im others. He now came to an- 
other part of the question, namely, 
our foreign trade, and particular- 


O5, ] 73,755 
4,519,000 
° ‘ : . 354,755 
ly that in British manufactures. 
Here headmitted there was a cone 
siderable falling off. The declar- 
ed value of British and Irish mae 
nufactures exported in 1815, was 
about 48,503,760/. In 1819 it 
was 37,939,506/.; leaving a de- 
ficiency of 10,564,254/, It should 
be recollected however, that the 
preceding year was one of great 
trading effort; it would there- 
fore be better to take the 
average of the years 1816, 1817, 
and 1818. ‘The average export 
trade of those three years was 
45,161,756/. leaving a deficienc 

of 7,300,000/ as compared wit 

last year. ‘This was doubtless a 
very great falling off ; but before 


they entered into an inquiry into 
G 3 the 
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the cause of it, it was material to 
look to what the trade of the coun- 
try was antecedent to the last war, 
and also at the periods of that war 
when we were in the most flour- 
ishing state. In the year 1792, 
one of our greatest years of trade 
before the war, our exports 
amounted in value to 24,905,200/. 
In the following years they were 
as follows :— 


1806 . . 25,000,000 
1807 . . . 27,000,000 
1808 . . . 26,190,000 
1809 . . . 26,000,000 
i810 . . . 35,000,000 
Sl} . . . «634,940,000 
These were the years of the war 


in which our commerce had risen 
to its greatest extent. It was true 
that the average he had taken was 
deficient near 11,000,000/, during 
the last year, but still our exports 
were nearly as great now as they 
were during the most flourishing 
years of the war. It next became 
necessary to inquire in what 
branch of our trade a falling off 
had taken place: some decrease 
in our European trade had un- 
doubtedly taken place, but not to 
any considerable extent. That de- 
ficiency did not, on an average of 
three years, exceed 1,200,000/. : 
One article on which our exports 
had diminished was the refined 
sugar. Since the ports of the 
Brazils had been opened to other 
powers in common with us, they 
eee themselves with that ar- 
ticle. A falling off had also taken 
place last year in our continental 
trade to the amount of 600,000/. : 
but with Ireland our trade was ins 
creasing. The noble marquis had 
alluded toour relations with India; 
but if he would consider the real 
causes of our distress, he would 
find them to be the glut of the In- 
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dian market, and the falling off of 
our trade with America. The 
noble lord proceeded to detail the 
falling off which had taken place 
in our exports to America, of cot- 
tons, glass, woollens, cutlery, hard. 
ware, &c. making, upon an ave. 
rage of three year-, a deficiency of 
$,100,000/. annually. The noble 
marquis admitted that distress was 
not wholly confinedtothis country, 
He (lord Liverpool) went further, 
His lordship then proceeded to 
show that the same commercial 
distress was prevalent in America 
and Europe as in this country; 
the cause of which in the United 
States he stated to be the great 
prosperity to which they had risen 
during the peace, in consequence 
of their trade asa neutral power, 
and the check which this trade had 
received by the establishment ofa 
general peace.—He did not think 
any of the measures suggested on 
the other side, though important 
in themselves, calculated to pro- 
duce any very extensive effect ; but, 
in whatever degree they might 
operate, he was equally certain 
that they were well worthy of con- 
sideration. That some general 
system was necessary, no man 
would deny; but he objected most 
strenuously to a meddling legis 
lating disposition on these subjects 
—2 continual tampering with 
great questions, and changing re- 
gulations session after session, to 
comply with temporary emergen 
cy, partial interests, or unreason- 
able clamour. On such matters 
the fewerthe laws were, the better; 
those already on the statute book 
were perhapsmore than sufficient; 
perhaps some required alteration 
and amendment, and others might 
be altogether removed ; but the 
undertaking would be attends 
wi 
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with difficulty, and ought to be 
commencd withcare. Knowledge 
and ithe certainty derived from 
rev ous experience, were the sa- 
Pst guides invall the relations of 
life; when disadvantages and in- 
conveniences were once ascer- 
tained, they might be avoided or 
against ; but with per- 
petual changes there would of 
course be no system, and without 
it neither foreign nations nor our- 
selves could know on what to rely, 
and distresses would be multipli- 
ed in a tenfold proportion, 

The earl of Lauderdale began 
by complimenting the noble earl 
and the noble marquis on the able 
manner in which they had con- 
ducted this important discussion, 
He concurred in a great deal of 
what had fallen from both. He 
however took a more consolatory 
view of the situation of the coun 
try than either of the noble lords 
—than even the noble earl, who 
had given, from authentic docu- 
ments, such a cheering prospect of 
the trade of the kingdom, When 
he reflected on the causes operat- 
ing to produce distress—on the ex- 
ertions already made to repel the 
evil—and the small decrease of 
demand, he could not but enter- 
tain a sanguine hope that the de- 
ficiency would be suppliedthrough 
the inquiries of the proposed com- 
mittee, 

After a few words from lords 
Ellenborough and Calthorpe, the 
question was put and carried, and 
the marquis of Lansdowne stated 
the names of the peers who were 
to form the select committee. 
Among them were the earl 
of Liverpool, the duke of Wel- 
lington, earl Donoughmore, the 
earl of Lauderdale, lord Holland, 
lord Grenville, lord Bathurst, lord 
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Calthorpe, earl Grosvenor and lord 
Darnley. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. W. Courienay presented a 
petition from certain newsvenders 
against the publication of Sunday 
newspapers, 

Mr. Lambton expressed the 
greatest disgust at the hypocritical 
cant of the petition. 

A discussion then took place on 
a motion by lord Milton for the 
repeal of the duty on the impor- 
tation of foreign wool, The noble 
lord maintained that the imposi- 
tion of the duty had failed in its 
two main objects, as a source of 
revenue, and as a protection tothe 
home grower ; and in proof he 
quoted evidence on the subject 
given before the privy council last 
year, which went to show that the 
duty had the effect of bringing the 
French and Flemish woollens in 
competition with the English tothe 
American market. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley supported 
the noble lord. 

Thechancellor of the exchequer 
and several other members on the 
same side opposed the motion, and 
contended that the state of the 
American market, with respect to 
English woollens, arose not from 
the duty, but from the diminished 
demand caused by distress in the 
United States. They also argued, 
that as the home manufacturer 
had a monopoly of the home 
growth, the grower was entitled 
to some protection. It was fure 
ther contended, that this duty had 
the effect of removing the Spanish 
export duty; so that, in point of 
fact, by this removal no burden 
was additionally placed on the 
British manufacturer. To this last 
point it was replied, that the Spas 
nish export duty was removed tn 
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respect to the whole world, But 
in answer it was stated, that nearly 
the whole of the wool exported 
from Spain came to this country. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that he continued in the same 
sentiments which he had expressed 
last session. Whatever might be 
the ultimate effect of the measure, 
no sufficient experiment had yet 
been made to warrant the pro- 
posed alteration, If it was ime 
proper, generally speaking, to ap- 
ply a tax to the raw material, it 
was a principle no less sound, that 
by the effect of taxation our na- 
tural produce should be support- 
ed. It was not in England only 
that a depression of the woollen 
trade had taken place. The ma- 
nufacturers of France had quite 
as much cause for complaint as 
the manufacturers of this country, 


The house then divided, when 
the numbers were— 
For the motion . . 128 
Againstit . - . 202 
Majority - 74 
In a committee of supply, x 
was resolved, on the motion o 
Mr, Vansittart, that a sum not 
exceeding 7,000,000/. should be 
granted tohis majesty to dischar 
the like amount granted out of the 
supply of the year 1819 ; and, on 
the motion of Mr. Baakes, that a 
sum not exceeding 10,109/. 16s, 
10d. be granted to his majesty to 
be applied towards defraying the 
expenses of the British Museum 
for the year 1819, the said sum to 
be paid without fee or deduction, 
Adjourned, soon after 120’clock, 
to Tuesday the 30th of May. 





CHAPTER III. 


Debate on the agricultural Petitions—Message from the King respecting the 
Queen, and Debate on it—Secret Commiitee— Message from the Queen, 
and Debate on u—Ways and Means—Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion for a 
Compromise with the Queen—The Queen's Answer—Queen's Petition and 
Remonstrance against a Secret Committee—Arguments of her Counsel— 
Education of the Poor—Bill of Pains and Penalties—Petition of the Queen 


against it—Arguments of her Counsel— Milan Commission. 


OUSE of lords, May 30.— 
The civil list bill was read 
the third tme. 

Lord Dacre moved as an a- 
mendment, that no part of the sur- 
plus sums arising from the admi- 
ralty droits should be applied for 
the purposes provided for in the 
bill; but, that an account should 
be annually laid before parliament, 
in Order to its disposal. 


This was seconded by lord El- 
lenborough, but opposed by the 
earl of Liverpool, and was nega 
tived by 81 to 21, 

The bill was then passed. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. H. Sumner disclaimed any 
wish on the part of the agricultu 
rists to encroach on the privileges 
of the other two interests in the 
country. ‘They did not wish for 

any 
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any extension of the protecting du- 
ty of 80s. a quarter ; but they wish- 
ed for a committee to inquire into 
the ways in which that protection 
had been evaded. It had been 
said, that our corn since 1815 had 
averaged 78s. per quarter, but it 
was of that they complained ; for 
such was the system of fraud and 
falsehoods in taking the averages, 
that while the markets ay them 
at 78s. they had, in reality, never 
exceeded 72s. The general prayer 
of the petitioners was, either for a 
committee to inquire into their di- 
tress, or to be called to the bar to 
prove it. They did not pretend to 
point out the way in which their 
sufferings were to be alleviated. 
His motion was, that the several 
agricultural petitions be referred 
to a select committee, to examine 
and report on them, 

Mr. Gooch seconded the mo- 
tion. Without some relief, the fare 
mers could not pay the taxations, 
which, whether just or not, were 
absolutely necessary, 

Mr. F. Robinson did not deny 
that there was agricultural distress; 
but it did not arise from the last 
corn bill being inoperative, but 
from the extraordinary circum- 
stances attending, and consequent 
upon the Jate war. He had never 
advocated the last corn bill as a 
positive good, but as a choice of 
evils ; but it gave him great relief 
to find, that the remedy proposed 
by Mr. Webb Hall was so extra- 
vagant, as to be intolerable; name- 
ly, to impose a permanent duty of 
40s. per quarter upon all foreign 
corn imported. No government 
could carry on the affairs of the 
nation under such a measure. The 
agriculturists complained that im- 
mense quantities of foreign corn 
had been smuggled in from the 
Isles of Man, Jersey,and Guernsey. 
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He had inquired into that, and 
found no truth in it; he was there- 
fore of opinion that this alarm was 
perfectly groundless. If his ho- 
nourable friend would confine him- 
self to an inquiry into some of the 
practical effects of the corn laws, 
he should not object : but on ac- 
count of the government and the 
country, he must protest against 
any akeration of the law itself. 

Mr. C. Western entered into a 
long detail, to prove that the act 
of 1815 was no protection to the 
agriculturists at all; for it had ad- 
mitted more foreign corn to be im- 
ported than any , ona measure 
of this kind. He stated it as a 
positive truth, that the state of 
agriculture was so much depresse 
— that its produce must diminish, 
The capital of the farmer was sunk 
and gone; and without some re- 
lief the prosperity of the country 
must be Salen 

Mr. Baring said, the distress of 
the farmer arose from the inability 
of the manufacturer to consume 
his produce, as appeared by 
the diminished consumption of 
the town of Birmingham. The 
petitions presented to the house 
appeared to have been procur- 
ed in the same way as_ those 
in favour of universal suffrage. 
He could state his conscientious 
opinion, that the farmers were the 
class of the community that suf- 
fered the least. 

Mr. F. Lewis wished that the 
petition should be referred to a 
committee that might set the sub- 
ject finally at rest. The language 
of the petitions rather prayed for 
an examination of the general prin- 
ciple of policy, than for any im- 
mediate relief ; but though he was 
anxious for inquiry, he should 
vote against the motion. 

Lord Milton said, it wasthe load 
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of debt and taxation that pressed 
on the country ; and it would be 
a delusion to hold out the prospect 
of relief, except by 2 diminution 
of that debt. He felt much regret 
that he could not vote for the mo- 
tion, as no good effect could arise 
from an inquiry so instituted. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the poors’ 
rates and taxes had increased since 
the corn bill ; and that had more 
than counterbalanced the dimi- 
nished price of labour. Many of 
the taxes, he thought, should be 
thrown into a modified income tax. 
The rent of land bad fallen 15 per 
cent. ; and a committee should be 
appointed, not for any particular 
but for the people of En- 
gland. 

Mr. Ricardo looked only to the 
good of the country at large, and 
was on that account averse to the 
corn laws, The high price of food 
must diminish the profit on the ca- 
pital of the country, by raising the 

rice of wages ; and if the price of 
ur was low in a foreign coun- 
try, that circumstance would in- 
duce capitalists to remove thither, 
The corn law ought to have been 
made a temporary, and not a per- 
manent, measure. 

Mr. Huskisson considered the 
appointment of a committee as un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Coke of Norfolkcould have 
wished to see a committee appoint- 
ed on a broad basis, taking into 
consideration the difficulties of all 
classes: for if it were the fact, 
as stated in the petitions read to- 
nights that several manufacturers 
did not earn more than eleven- 

three-farthings a week, they 

d suffered more than the agri- 
cultural labourer had. 

Mr.Ellice considered the present 
motion as only calculated to in- 
erease the public distress ; and 


therefore he would meet it by mo. 
ving the previous question, 
Mr. Brougham conceived jt 
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would be most improper, after the § 


numerous petitions which were pre. 
sented to A os house from distressed 
agriculturists, not to pay some at. 
tention to their claims ; and there. 
fore he was greatly astonished at 
hearing the monstrous proposition 
made by the honourable member 
for Coventry, of moving the pre. 


vious question. The great mass 
of taxation and poor rates fall ge 
nerally on the agriculturists, much 
more than on any other class of © 
men. There was nothing likea |~ 


free trade to be any where found; 


and it was absurd to object to the 
corn laws on the ground of the © 
freedom of trade. He wished to ~ 
see some measure carried into ef. | 


fect, that, by taking away a mo 
derate part of the public burdens 
from one class, and adding a mo 
derate part to the other class, 
would tend to equalize the pressure 
of those burdens. If some amend 
ment could be proposed, confining 
the object of the committee, he 
should feel it his duty to vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. Ellice explained, and de. 
clared his willingness to withdraw 
his amendment. 

General Gascoyne would not 
consent to the previous question 
being withdrawn: if the house 
went into a committee, he should 
propose the repeal of the corn laws. 

Lord Castlereagh could not com 
sent to the motion in its present 
extended shape. If confined toa 
specific object, it should have his 
support. 

t three o’clock the house divi- 
ded, when there appeared for the 
original motion, 150 ; for the pre 
vious question, 101 ; majority, 44 

Mr. Baring moved the adjour 

ment 
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ment of the house, in order that 
the committee might be appointed 
at a time when Mise could be a 
full attendance. 

Lord Castlereagh deplored and 
lamented from the bottom of his 
heart, the decision of the house. 
So little had he anticipated such a 
result, that, being asked by several 
persons, whether he thought there 
was such a difference of opinion as 
would make it necessary for them 
to remain in the house till the di- 
vision, he had told them that no- 
thing was so unlikely, from the 
temper which the house had evin- 
ced during the debate, as an effec- 
tive support of the motion. If he 
had thought that it would have 
had so many supporters, there 
would have been a very different 
attendance of members, and a very 
different result from that which 
had taken place. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that the 
decision of the house had taken him 
as much by surprise as it seemed 
to have taken others ; for, however 
convinced he was of the propriety 
of the measure he proposed, he 
had not thought, that any propo- 
sal he could make to the house 
would have been so favourably re- 
ceived, 

The motion of Mr, Baring was 
then put, and carried unanimously. 

May 31.—Mr. Robinson propo- 
sed, that the inquiries of the com- 
mittee which Mr. Sumner had ob- 
tained, should be strictly confined 
to devising means for the preven- 
tion of frauds, in striking the aver- 
age under the provisions of the 
corn laws of 1815; frauds which 
had been described by the agri- 
culturists as tworking effects so ex- 
tensive and injurious, as to re- 
duce the general excluding price 
throughout the country from 80s. 
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a quarter of wheat, which the 
legislature had acknowledged as 
necessary for the British farmer’s 
protection, to 72s. and even 70s. 

Mr. Robinson’s proposition was 
( justly perhaps) considered by the 
landed interest as merely a device 
to neutralize the important results 
of Mr.Sumner’s successful motion; 
and the gentlemen in that interest 
accordingly opposed the restric- 
tion of the committee with great 
warmth, 

Mr. Bankes and Mr. Burrell 
proposed that a middle course 
might be taken; and that the com- 
mittee should be confined to the 
question of averages, but not to 
the consideration of frauds, or the 
particular arrangements of 1815; 
suggesting that, instead of striking 
the averages by the twelve mari- 
time districts, a general average 
of all the kingdom should be taken. 

This proposition was vehement- 
ly resisted by lord Castlereagh, 
who contended, that in 1815 the 
legislature fixed upon the marie 
time districts as affording not a 
representation of the general ave- 
rage of the kingdom, but a cri- 
terion; that from the nature of 
things, the general average must 
always be lower than that of the 
maritime districts; and had the 
legislature contemplated the gene- 
ral average, it would have taken a 
suitably low excluding price, 72s. 
or 745. 

Mr. Brougham replied to this 
argument with great eloquence; 
but, on a division, Mr, Robinson’s 
motion was carried by a majority 
of 251 to 108; which of course 
destroys the whole effect of Mr. 
Sumner’s motion. 

June 1.—Mr. F, Campbell call- 
ed the attention of the house to 
the present system of administer. 
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ing justice in Wales ; and point- 
ed out its numerous defects, as 
compared with the proceedings in 
the English courts. He also con- 
trasted the character of an En- 
glish judge with that of a Welsh 
judge. After various observations, 
he concluded with moving, that a 
select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the courts 
of justice in Wales; to examine 
into the propriety of abolishing the 
same ; to consider the best means 
of including Wales in the English 
circuits ; and to report their opt- 
nion thereupon to the house. 

After a discussion of some length, 
inwhich Mr,Warren, Mr. Creevey, 
lord J. Russell, Mr. Wynn, colonel 
Wood, and Mr. J. Allan, took 
part ; lord Castlereagh moved an 
amendment, to leave out all the 
words after “ appointed,” for the 
purpose of inserting the a 
“to inquire into, and report to the 
house their observations touchin 
the laws relating to the admini- 
stration of justice in Wales.” This 
amendment, after some further 
conversation, was agreed to, and 
a committee was appointed accord- 
ingly. 

ord Castlereagh, in moving 

for leave to bring in a bill to con- 

tinue the alien act, stated the 

rounds on which the measure had 

n continued since the peace, 

and contended that they still ex- 
isted in full force. 

The motion was supported by 
the solicitor general ; and op 
sed by sir R. Wilson, Mr. G. Ba- 
ring Wall, sir J. Mackintosh, and 
Mr. Lambton, It was carried, on 
a division, by a majority of 149 to 
63. 

His lordship also obtained leave 
to bring in a bil for continuing the 
suspension of that provision in the 


Sage dS 


charter in the bank of Scotland 7 
which naturalizes foreigners pur 7 
chasing a certain amount of stock. 7 


June 2.——The house having gone 


into a committee of supply, lord | 


Palmerston addressed the house 
on the subject of the army esti. 


mates ; but in a few minutes was © 


obliged to sit down from indispo. ee 


sition. 


Mr. Ward then brought forward 
the ordnance estimates. The sav. 77 
ings effected by the reduction of ~~ 


various establishments amounted 
to 16,000/. a year; but on the 
whole there was an increase of 
138,000/. He concluded with mov. 
ing for.a sum of 892,694/. 85. 8d, 

Mr. Hume went through the 
different items, and stated the in 
crease of the present, as compared 
with the last year. 


Mr. Ward replied at considers 


able length. 
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Mr. Creevey contended, that by 2 


law, the repairs of the forts at Bar. 
badoes, and other islands in the 
West Indies, should be defrayed 
out of the 44 per cent. duties, a 
fund now expended in paying sir 


C. Long, 1500/. a year; sir H, 7 
Popham, 500/.; and other pensions 
to Mr. Huskisson, sir Fulke Gre | 


ville, lady Mansfield, &c. When 
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he (Mr. C.) first introduced his 7 
motion relative to the tellerships 
of the exchequer, it was almost 
hooted out of the house, as an it © 


decent attack upon private proper 
ty. He had persevered, however; 
and the feeling of the country be 
oR pretty manifest, the marquis 
of Buckingham and lord Camden, 
after having enjoyed a sinecure 

nearly 30,000/, for nineteen yeats 
begged, as a particular favour, that 
it might be taken away from them 
because they knew, that, though 
there were only forty-five person 
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against them in the house, they 
had not one man out of it with 
them, The honourable gentleman 
concluded by protesting against 
these items for repairs. 

Mr. R. Ward observed, that the 
pension attacked by Mr. C, had 
been granted for public services, 
and had been confirmed by parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Vansittart was surprised at 
the way in which Mr. C. treated 
the conduct of the marquis Cam- 
den, who had given one of the 
most splendid examples of public 
spirit recorded in the annals of any 
country. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if ever 
an act proceeded from virtuous 
and disinterested sentiment, it was 
the mode in which the noble per- 
sonage adverted to (lord Camden) 
had resigned so large a portion of 
his income, 

After some observations from 
Mr. Tremayne, Mr. W, Smith, 
and others, the several resolutions 
moved by Mr. Ward were agreed 
to. 

Lord Palmerston then explained 
at large, the different items of 
the army estimates, Resolutions 
agreed to, 

June 5.—On the motion of Mr. 
Baring, a committce was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the means 
of maintaining and improving 
the foreign trade of the coun- 
try. 

Lord John Russell moved the 
order of the day for going into a 
committee on the Grampound 
disfranchisement bill, Mr. R. 
Smith and Mr. serjeant Onslow 
supported the measure, Mr. D, 
Gilbert moved an instruction to 
the committee to limit the bill to 
extending the right of suffrage to 
the hundreds of Poudry and Pie- 
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dre. Here Mr. Vansittart have 
ing stated that there was some 
pressing business which required 
the attention of his majesty’s 
ministers, the further debate on 
the noble lord’s motion was post- 
poned. 

The insolvent debtors’ bill went 
through a committee ; in which, 
after some opposition from Mr. 
Denman, a clause was agreed to 
for the appointment of three com. 
missioners, instead of one. 

House of lords, June 6.—The 
king came to the house in the 
usual state about two o’clock, and, 
the commons being in attendance, 
rave the royal assent to the civil 
Fist bill, the insolvent debtors’ con- 
tinuation bill, the stage coach re- 
gulation bill, glebe lands bill, 
and other public and private bills. 

The earl of Liverpool, by com- 
mand of his majesty, presented 
the following message : 

“ George R.—The king thinks 
it necessary, in consequence of the 
arrival of the queen, to com- 
municate to the house of lords 
certain papers respecting the cone 
duct of her majesty since her de- 
parture from this country, which 
he recommends to the immediate 
and serious attention of the house. 
The king has felt the most anxious 
desire to avert the necessity of a 
discussion, which must be most 
painful to his people as well as to 
himself ; but the step taken by the 
queen leaves him no alternative. 
The king therefore feels, in con- 
sequence of this communication, 
the utmost confidence that the 
house of lords will adopt that 
course of proceeding which the 
justice of the case and the honour 
and the dignity of the crown will 
require.”’ 

House of commons, — Lord 

Castle- 
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Castlereagh appeared at the bar, 
and presented a message from his 
majesty to the house, similar to 
that delivered to the house of 
lords ; which having been received, 
Lord Castlereagh said, he had 
now to move a humble address 
to his majesty, thanking him for 
his gracious communication, and 
to assure his majesty that the 
house would lose no time in pro- 
ceeding to take the nary into 
consideration. He should now 
give notice, that he should to- 
morrow move to refer the papers 
now laid before the house to a 
secret committee. The noble lord 
then moved the address, 
Mr, Bennet.— Mr. speaker, 
seeing no meinber near me dis- 
sed to put a question to the 
noble lord, and with a full per- 
suasion of my own humility, I still 
feel most anxious to know from 
him, whether a letter which has 
this day appeared in one of the 
public journals, and which pur- 
rts to be the letter of lord 
Musthineon to the legal adviser of 
the queen of Seslends is, Or is not, 
a genuine document? Whether 
lord Hutchinson had instructions 
from the ministers of the crown to 
call upon the queen of England to 
lay down her right and titl—a 
right held by the same constitu- 
tional securities as that of the king 
himself—for a bribe of 50,000/. a 
ony I do feel most anxious to 
ave an answer to this question, 
because, hardy as I know his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to be—so hardy, 
to use the words of my right ho- 
nourable friend (Mr, Tierney ), as 
even to a | the king and insult 
the queen—I do not believe that 
even they would venture to autho- 
rize such a proposition. 1, for one, 
will never assent to the genuineness 


i fe 


of that document, until I hear jp ~ 
admitted by the noble lord oposite © 


(Castlereagh). 


Until that ad 7 


mission shall be made, I can never © 


give credit to the statement, that 
a British ministry, without the 
authority and consent of pariia. 
ment, would have dared to call 
upon the queen of Great Britain 
to divest herself of that title which 


she holds by the same right as the 
king himself does his title, fora 
bribe of 50,000/. a year—a bribe 
not to be paid by the king himself, 
but to be taken out of the pockets | 
of the people of England labour. | 
ing under the severest distresses, ” 
and to be given to a person against 
whom, if the statements circulated 


oe 
nae 


against her were true, was notalone 
unworthy of being the queen of | 


England, but of being allowed to 


lace her foot upon its shore, 
to convey an adequate idea of such 
a proposition. To call it treason 
to the monarchy, migit be con 
sidered extravagant; but I cannot 
consider it less than an act of tree 


chery to the monarchy of Great | 


Britain, Feeling a sincere respect 
and attachment to that monarchy, 


upon whose credit and character 


I believe the peace and security of 


pone the duty I feel of hearing the 


here are no words strong enough | 


is 


ministers of the crown admito@ 


deny the fact of the genuineness o 
the document now before the pub- 
lic. Whether or not they 

transmitted a person to make sue 


an offer ? Whether they, the mint 


sters of the crown, are parties? | 


the proposition of calling upon the 
queen of England, without 
consent, authority, or knowl 

of parliament, to lay down he 
title for 50,0002, a year? 
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this country chiefly depend, ! Es 
could not, as an honest man, pos | 
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Lord Castlereagh observed, 
that he could not help admirin 
the peculiar temper under whic 
the honourable member rose to 
put his — It must be felt 
by the onourable member as a 
most auspicious state of mind for 
entering into a question of this 
great importance=-a question, [ 
must say, almost without exam- 

le in the history of parliament, 
involving in so high a degree the 
dignity and honour of the crown, 
and the interests and happiness of 
the people—it has never been my 
lot yet to encounter—but, were it 
only te allow the honourable gen- 
tleman to recover that composure 
necessary for sucha discussion, in 
tenderness to him, as well as in 
justice to the subject, I will de- 
cline giving any answer to his in- 
quiries. The usage of parliament 
has marked out the proper course 
to be pursued ; at present, it is 
our duty to acknowledge the gra- 
cious message from his majesty, 
and I call on the house to witness 
if ever a communication was 
made more deeply affecting the 
feelings and interests of the crown, 
in language less calculated to ex- 
cite heat of temper in individuals, 
or forced and premature discus- 
sion in parliament? I will put it 
to the house to decide, if the most 
ordinary occasion, if even a turn- 
pike bill had been the subject of 
a royal message, whether it would 
not have been due to decorum to 
give notice of a proceeding like 
that adopted by the honourable 
membe:. The honourable mem- 
ber certainly combined very ex- 
traordinary habits, and if I could 
be tempted by any thing into this 
sort of discussion, it might be by 
hismanner. But I will not be 
Frovoked, if I may use the ex- 
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pression ; in this stage, the mat- 
ter is only proper for a notice ; 
and I am sure that, whatever may 
be said or done, it will be more 
convenient and more agreeable to 
the house to have said and done 
to-morrow, when the subject will 
be regularly opened by the mo. 
tion which I have signified my in- 
tention of then bringing forward 
for the appointment of a commit. 
tee. This will afford the opportu- 
nity now seized by the honourable 
member, and I hope he will see 
no reason to impede the question. 

Mr. Beaumont did not consi- 
der the question put by his ho. 
nourable friend at all calculated 
to throw any impediment ig the 

rogress of the course pro 

* the noble lord. It appeared 
to him to bea very fair and reason- 
able question, From the want of 
an answer to it, and the evident 
disinclination of the noble lord to 
give it, it was evident that this ex- 
traordinary letter was genuine, 
but that his majesty’s ministers 
were ashamed to own it. 

Mr. Creevey asserted, that so 
far from a notice being necessary, 
it was competent for any mem- 
ber to make a motion forthwith. 
He was so convinced of this, that 
he held one in his hand for an ac- 
count of the negotiations with the 
queen, which it was his intention 
to have offered to the house, In 
what state were the house? The 
queen was to be proceeded against 
for setting her foot in England— 
for it was clear this was only 
offence ; and the king now refused 
to be in the same country with 
her, as he had before resolved not 
to meet her in the same drawings 
room. A threat had been em- 
ployed to deter her from coming 
—a bribe had been offered ¥ ine 

uce 
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duce her not to land; and when 
this failed, and a message was 
sent to them, they had a right to 
inquire into the real state of the 
case before they went into evi- 
dence—evidence into which he 
thought they ought not to go at 
all. ‘The house was asked to en- 
ter upon this investigation, on 
which a bill, perhaps even a bill 
of attainder, might be founded, 
by a message from the king. 
Now let them look how they 
stood. The king was distinctly the 
rosecutor; and if their proceed- 

ings went to the length which he 
had contemplated, and the mea- 
sure went through parliament, 
the king would ultimately be the 
judge. He advised the house to 
pause. He apprised it not to in- 
terfere hastily in an affair between 
husband and wife. Since the 
time of Henry VIII. they had 
had no precedent of the kind, and 
that was not very tempting to in- 
duce them to follow it, though 
fifteen ministers had left their 
public duties last night to go to 
arm against a woman. That wo. 
man, let them remember, was a 
daughter of the house of Bruns- 
wick—she was the niece of the 
late king——she was the cousin and 
wite of the present—she was the 
mother of the late princess Char- 
lotte. If that lamented princess 
were alive, did they believe that 
such a message as they had heard 
to-night would have been deliver- 
ed? No such thing. Let them 
consider, then, before they enter- 
ed upon a course pregnant with 
consequences of which it was ime 
ible to foresee the end. As 

it might be more convenient, he 
should wait till to-morrow before 
he made the motion which he 
had mentioned, for an account of 


the negotiations at St. Omer’s; 
but he would have reckoned him. 
self disgraced if he had not risen 
this night to say as much as he 
had done. 

Sir R. Wilson said there never 
was a message so calculated to 
excite the most serious impres- 
sions as that communicated from 
the throne that evening. He 
trusted, however, that pendin 
the prosecution, it would be felt 
a paramount duty to protect the 
queen from any further indignity, 


He did not speak of those repeat. 4 


ed indignities offered to her by 
official persons from this country 
abroad, or by foreign courts un 


der our influence ; neither did he | 


speak of such an indignity as that 
of excluding her from the liturgy. 
But he particularly adverted to 
indignities of such a character as 
the compelling the queen of En 
gland, when a arrived at Calais, 
to sail in a common passage boat, 
to hoist the standard of England 
ina hired conveyance. Was it no 
indignity, that the queen of En 
pane had no roof, no asylum, no 
iouse, to which she could repair, 
but has been obliged to accept the 
roof of an honest individual? (4 
laugh. ) The laugh he did not un 
derstand ; but he would repeat, 
an honest individual, who had dis 
charged his various public duties 
with fidelity, with diligence, and 
with service to his country. What 
ever course the advisers of the 
crown might pursue, he was dis 
posed to believe that his majesty 
would not approve of any indig- 
nity offered to her who was oneé 
the wife of his affections, 
now the partner of his throne. 
Lord A. Hamilton stated, that 
as he had given a strong opinion 
on the subject before, he should 
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not trespass long upon their at- 
tention. The honourable gentle- 
man who considered these things 
as the first indications of oppo- 
sition towards the queen, had for- 

otten that he had formerly 
froasha under the consideration 
of the house a. remarkable in- 
stance of this spirit in the striking 
of her name out of the liturgy. 
That proceeding tended to con- 
demn, as far as ministers could 
condemn, her majesty, and he con- 
tended that it was without pre- 
cedent and illegal. The act of 
parliament gave the power to 
make such alterations in the li- 
turgy as occasion might demand; 
but by what special pleading, or, 
as he should rather say, by what 
special quibbling, could it be con- 
tended that it authorized sucha 

re-condemnation as this? It was, 

e had hitherto thought, a prin- 
ciple of British justice, that every 
one should be deemed innocent 
till proved to be guilty. He asked, 
then, if this act was not a previous 
condemnation ?>—Was it a fair or 
a just measure ?>—As an unautho- 
rized individual, and without cone 
sulting with any one on the sub- 
ject, he felt himself bound to re- 
quire that her majesty’s name 
should be replaced in the liturgy 
before any step was taken against 
her. The removal prejudiced her 
character, and conveyed an im- 
pression detrimental to her con- 
duct. It was a testimony of mi- 
nisters that she was not fit to con- 
tinue queen of England, and more 
especially when coupled with the 
proceedings of this evening. It 
not only showed that they were 
influenced against her, but ft had 
prejudiced the mind of every cor- 
ner of his majesty’s dominions ; 
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her to trial with that previons 
judgement against her. He could 
not admit of such a principle, and 
he called on the house not to al- 
low this prejudice to operate 
against the queen. In advertin 

to the order in council by which 
her majesty’s name was excluded 
from the liturgy, he expressed a 
doubt whether that order were 
not the result of some art or in- 
trigue, and whether advice had 
not been given to his majesty 
upon that occasion, for which his 
ministers were afterwards not will- 
ing to be responsible. That order 
was sent beyond the jurisdiction 
of the privy council; for it was 
sent to the general assembly in 
Scotland, where, whatever might 
be its authority in this country, it 
was mere waste paper. In point 
of fact, many clergymen of that 
country had continued to pray 
for her majesty; and a motion 
had actually been made in the 
general assembly to condemn the 
order, as an improper interference 
with the rights and privileges of 
Scotland as settled by the union. 
He could not suffer these acts of 
previous and anticipated condeme 
nation to pass without entering 
his protest against the me ert of 
such a measure, and without call. 
ing on his majesty’s ministers to 
extend to the queen of England 
that privilege which was not de. 
nied to the poorest and meanest 
of her subjects, the privilege of 
not being condemned unheard— 
without calling upon them to re- 
trace their steps, and place the 
queen in the same situation to 
meet her tria!, in which she would 
have been placed if she had not 
experienced these acts of injustice 
on the part of his majesty’s mi- 


nisters, 
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Mr. Denman.—S6ir, it is not my 
intention to pursue this discussion, 
which, both in a personal and con- 
stitutional point of view, I shall 
find fitter opportunities to enter 
upon herealter. | am afraid, too, 
that at present I may be betrayed 
into some of that ardent feeling 
displayed by my_ honourable 
friend (Mr. Bennet), though I 
will say that I am less alarmed by 
his warmth than by the temper- 
ance, calmness, and coolness with 
which the noble lord opposite has 
opened a subject so threatening 
to the individual against whom 
these measures are directed, and 
so replete with consequences hos- 
tile to the tranquillity of the coun- 
try. In the situation in which I 
am placed, however, I cannot 
permit this subject to advance 
without taking the earliest oppor- 
tunity of asking one question. I 
cannot rest satisfied with a mere 
notice, when I see that on the in- 
stant of the arrival of this illus- 
trious person in her adopted coun- 
try, a trial is instituted against 
her, a trial founded on papers— 
not on witnesses; a trial-—not by 
the ordinary tribunals of the coun- 
try—but by a secret committee. 
In the peculiar situation in which 
I find myself, I think I am en- 
titled to know what course it is 
intended to pursue, and to call 
upon the noble lord opposite, when 
he comes down to-morrow to re- 
sume the awful subject before us, 
to state distinctly the nature of the 
proceedings which are in contem- 
plation against her majesty. 

Mr. Brougham rose, and, after 
some preliminary remarks, ob. 
served, that it appeared the reso- 
lution had az length unfortunately 
been come to, to make the con- 
duct of the queen the subject of a 





regular and formal investigation, 
He said unfortunate, not for the 
illustrious personage the mos 
nearly interested in the inquiry, 
but for parliament, for the house, 
and for the country. I say (he 
continued ) a resolution appears to 
have been taken, which must rep. 
der all further silence on this ques. 
tion unnecessary. ‘The time ap. 
proaches when all men will have 
to make up their minds on the 
subject, and my lips will be un. 
ae from that restraint which 
has heretofore closed them. At 


present I shall only say I think it a 


fair to give the noble lord oppo. 


site warning, that government will 
not only have the task to perform | ~ 
of showing a strong case against 
her majesty, but they will have ~~ 
another task as ministers, para 
mount to that, of clearly and © 
distinctly convincing the house | ~ 
and the country that there was no |” 
longer a possibility left them of 7 
postponing or suppressing this | ~ 
Whichever way the ~ 


discussion. 
question is determined, is of no 


consequence to this point. Their — 
case must be, that the landing of | 
the queen and pre-existing cit [7 
cumstances rendered all further 7% 
I take 9 
it for granted that ministers 7 
are prepared to state this case 0 7 
the house, and trust that t | 
morrow they will acquit them 7 


forbearance impossible. 


selves of their obligation. Nov 
that I am on my legs, sir, I hop 
that I may be allowed to say 4 
few words that seem requisite 

my own justification. Since | 
entered the house a newspapé 
has been put into my hand, ® 


which, to my great astonishmed | 


I read an account purporting © 
relate to what took place at 


Omer’s; that account is, I mus . 
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observe, inaccurate, and in most 
material points very garbled and 
erroneous. In justice to the noble 
lord (Hutchinson), who has not 
yet returned, J am bound to state 
this much, and to designate the 
relation of what he did as imper- 
fect and garbled.—For myself, I 


declare that I have no notion of 


the manner or by what channels 
this statement got into the public 
journals. To what indiscretion, 
orto what breach of confidence, 
this premature disclosure of cir- 
cumstances is owing, I cannot 
tell. Until I entered the house, I 
declare I was not aware that one 
tittle of the affair had been pro- 
mulgated. 

The question was then put and 
carried, 

Lord Castlereagh moved that 
the papers which he had delivered 
should be kept in the custody of 
the clerk of the house ; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Brogden brought up the 
report of the committee of supply. 

Mr. Calcraft had intended, 
upon the bringing up of the re- 
port, to have called the attention 
of the house to the causes of the 
increase of the army. He should, 
however, defer his observations to 
a future day, 

Mr. Hume re-stated what he 
had said on a former evening re- 
lative to pensions upon retire- 
ment. Such pensions, he con- 
tended, were contrary to the act 
of parliament by which no pen- 
sions were to be granted for less 
than ten years’ services. In one 
case a pension had been given for 
a year and a half’s service. 

Mr. Ward stated that pensions 
had been granted to four clerks 
who had served in the West 
Indies, and whose situations had 
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been abolished, All the pensions 
had the signatures of three lords 
of the treasury. 

Mr. Calcraft was sorry he could 
not compliment the present mas- 
ter-general (of whose military ta- 
lents no man could think more 
highly) on his regard to econo- 
my, as there was an increase of 
127,000/. above the estimates of 
last year. 

Mr. Ward and Mr. Calcraft 
explained. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that 
the duke of Wellington was, in 
the present case, only to be looked 
to as the master-general of the 
ordnance, and equally responsible 
as any other public officer. 

Upon the resolution that 92,000 
men should form the army of 
Great Britain, 

Colonel Davies asked if that 
number was to be the permanent 
peace establishment ? 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, thattem,orary causes had led 
to a temporary increase, which, 
he trusted, would not be perma- 
nent. 

Lord Nugent stated his inten- 
tion of bringing the question of 
the increase of the army before 
the house in one of the stages of 
the mutiny bill. 

Mr. Hume observed, that in 
the American legislature it was 
the practice at the commence- 
ment of the session to appoint 
committees to examine the naval 
and military expenditure as well 
as the other branches of the pub- 
licexpense. Such an example, he 
thought, might be adopted with 
much advantage in this country. 

Sir J. Newport deprecated the 
idea of parliament devolving its 
own duty on any committee, 

Mr. R. Gordon moved for an 
H 2 account 
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account of the ex of erect- 
ing barracks from the year 1793 
down to the present time, distin- 
guishing each year. Ordered. 
Lord Palmerston brought in 
the annual mutiny bill, which was 
read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time to-morrow. 
He also obtained leave to bring in 
a bill to regulate the allowance to 
publicans he quartering soldiers. 


House of lords, June 7.—The 
earl of Liverpool, on the king’s 
message being read, moved an 
address thereon, He then moved 
for a secret committee, consisting 
of fifteen lords, for the put pose of 
examining the papers laid before 
the house, and toreport upon them 


as they might think fit. 


The marquis of Lansdown ob- 
jected to this mode of procedure 
respecting the conduct of her ma- 
jesty, upon the supposition that 
their lordships might eventuallybe 
called upon to decide judicially in 


the matter. 


Lord Liverpool, in reply to 
this objection, observed, that judi. 
cial fern a were quite out of 

ecause, suppose the 
queen guilty of adultery abroad, 
and, for argument sake, suppose 
the evidence clear beyond any 
reasonable doubt ; in such a case 
he had the highest legal authority 
for saying, that such a case would 
not be high treason by the laws 
of this country ; nor would it be 
in any way cognizable by the civil 
law. The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to observe, that the statute 
of Edward UT. laid down that an 
act of adultery committed by any 
person, with respect to the queen, 
the wife of the heir apparent, or 
the king’s eldest daughter, was 


the question; 


the female, but the practice of the 
courts had made up for the defect 
in the act, and established that 
the consenting female was guilty 
of high treason. This could only 
be as an accessary ; as to treason, 
every accessary was a principal; 
but this act did not apply to the 
case of the queen, or princess of 
Wales, committing adultery with 
aforeignerabroad. The foreigner, 


as owing no allegiance, was guilty ~~ 


of nocrime; and she could not be 
accessory to a crime which hadno 


existence. This was the opinionof 
the highestlaw authorities ; and this 
opinion answered the objection of 
the noble marquis, as it preclud. | 
ed the possibility of an impeach 7 


ment by the house of commons, 


In the house of commons, Mr. | ~ 
Brougham delivered a message, 


on behalf of the queen, to 
following effect : 


“The queen thinks it neces ~ 
sary to inform the house of com- © 
mons, that she has been induced — 


toreturn to England, in const 
quence of the measures pursued 


against her honour and her peace - 
for sometime pastby secret agents 
abroad, and lately sanctioned by — 


the conduct of the government a 
home. In adopting this course, 


her majesty has had no other pur | 


pose whatsoever but the defence 
of her character, and the mainte 
nance of those just rights which 
have devolved upon her by th 


death of that revered monarch,i0 | 


whose high honour and unshakes 


affection she had always found bet | 


surest support. Upon her arri 
the queen is surprised to find that 
a message has been sent down 


parliament, requiring its attention | 


to written documents; and 


high treason. That act did net learns with still greater astonis 
make the crime high treason in ment that there is an intention @ 


proposing 
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proposing that these should be 


referred toa secret committee, It 
is this day 14 years since the first 
charges were brought forward 
against her majesty. Then, and 
upon every occasion during that 
long period, she has shown the 
utmost readiness to meet her ac- 
cusers, and to court the fullest 
inquiry into her conduct. She 
now also desires an open investi- 
gation, in which she may see both 
the charges and the witnesses 
against her~a privilege not denied 
tothe meanest subject of the realm, 
In the face of the sovereign, the 
parliament, and the country, she 
solemnly protests against the 
formation of a secret tribunal to 
examine documents, privately 
prepared by her adversaries, as a 
proceeding unknown to the law 
of the land, and a flagrant viola- 
tion of all the principles of justice. 
She relies with full confidence up- 
on the integrity of the house of 
commons for defeating the only 
attempt she has any reason to fear. 
The queen cannot forbear to add, 
that even before any proceedings 
were resolved upon, she had been 
treated in a manner too well cal- 
culated to prejudge her cause. 

The omission of her name in the 
liturgy; the withholding the means 
of conveyance usually afforded to 

all the branches of the royal fa- 

mily ; the refusal even of an an- 

swer to her application for a place 

of residence in the royal mansions; 

and the studied slight, both of 
English ministers abroad, and 

of the agents of all foreign powers 

over whom the English govern- 

ment had any influence—must be 

viewed as measures designed to 

prejudice the world against her, 

and could only have been justifi- 

éd by tial and conviction.” 
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Lord Castlereagh, in rising to 
call the attention of the house to 
his majesty’s most gracious mese 
sage, said, he was convinced that 
the house would feel, as he did, 
the extremely painful and delicate 
task imposed upon him in bring- 
ing on, perhaps, the most distress- 
ing and deeply interesting public 
question that had ever been agitat- 
edin thathouse, He assured the 
house, that if he had not been 
persuaded, in common with his 
colleagues, that he had come to 
this important task with all that 
preparation which was dictated by 
prudence, and a constitutional at- 
tachment to the illustrious per- 
sonage most intimately concerned 
in the affair ; and unless he was 
satisfied that every effort on the 
part of the administration to avert 
this most painful duty had been 
exhausted—if he had not been per- 
suaded of all this, he should have 
risen with a more heavy heart 
than he now rose with, to submit 
his observations to the house. If 
the question had not taken the 
course which it had, and had nos 
the house been called upon in a 
more particular manner by the 
communication just made by the 
honourable and learned gentle- 
man, he (lord Castlereagh) might 
have been induced to suppose that 
there was still some ground for 
the assumption, that it war a mat- 
ter yet to be determined on, whe- 
ther the house should enter upon 
the consideration of the subject at 
all. His lordship then took an 
able review of the case, and in 
conclusion observed, thathe would 
not disguise from the house, thathe 
anxiously felt the difficulties which 
they had to contend against ; but 

hetrusted that whatever those difh- 
culties might be, there was wisdom 
H 3 enough 
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enough in parliament to surmount 
them ; that there would be an ab- 
sence of all warmth and intempe- 
rate zeal, and that a calm dispo- 
sition would be felt and shown to 
do justice to all parties without 
favour or affection. But if any 
disposition was felt in any quarter 
to make this subject a source of 
agitation tothe country—and here 
he could not in justice abstain from 
stating that, »s far as the two ho- 
nourable and learned gentlemen 
opposite were concerned, there 
was a total absence of all such 
disposition—but if it turned out 
that her majesty had Jent herself 
to any mischievous and coarse ad- 
viser—the result would ultimately 
teach her, that as far as her honour 
and her innocence were concerned, 
and he trusted she would be able 
to establish both—but, as far as 
her character was concerned, she 
would find that it could derive no- 
thing but stain and reproach from 
such dangerous, such weak, or 
wicked advisers. The noble lord 
concluded with moving, “ That 
the papers which were yesterday 
presented, and laid on the table of 
the house, be referred to a secret 
committee, to consider the matter 
thereof, and to report thereon to 
the house.” 

Mr. Brougham, in a speech of 
great length and ability, opposed 
the motion ; and in conclusion ob- 
served, that the queen positively 
protested against any secret in- 
quiry. She cared net what tri- 
bunal it was before which she 
might be brought ; but she desir- 
edto be made acquainted with 
the nature of the proceedings in- 
tended to be instituted against her; 
and to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses which should be brought 
forward. He implored the house 
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to take all the circumstances into 
consideration ; and his last prayer 
was, that negotiations, if entered 
into, should not be all at once 
broken off ; but that, if possible, 
they might be brought to sucha 
termination as should save the 
country from the calamities that 
might otherwise fall upon it. 

fter Mr. Canning had address. 
ed the honse, Mr. Wilberforce 
proposed an adjournment, in order 
toafford an opportunity for an ad. 
justment of this painful question. 
After a few observations from 
Mr. W. Wynn, the motion was 
agreed to. 

House of lords, June 8.—Lord 
Kenyon moved that the ballot for 
the secret committee should be 
postponed, in hopes that a friendly 
arrangement might yet be accom. 

lished, with which view proceed- 
ings had been delayed in another 
place. 

Lord Liverpool was not aware 
of any circumstances which could 
justify delay as to the balloting, 
but he could have no objection to 


fix the first meeting of the com ~ 


mittee for Tuesday next. 

The marquis of Lansdown, and 
lords Holland, Carnarvon, Dar 
ley, and Rosslyn, spoke in favour 
of delaying the ballot. Lords 
Lauderdale, Erskine, and Do 
noughmore, approved of the 
course suggested by lord Liver- 
pool. 

The motion for immediately 
proceeding with the ballot was cat 
ried by a majority, proxies includ- 
ed, of 108 to 29, ‘The following 


were reported as forming the com |= 


mittee: archbishop of Cantef 
bury, lord chancellor, lord pres 
dent of the council, duke of Bea 
fort, duke of Northumberland, 


marquis of Lansdown, marquise 


Buck 
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Buckingham, earl of Liverpool, 
earl of Donoughmore, earl Beau- 
champ, Viscount Sidmouth, bi- 
shop of London, lord Redesdale, 
lord Erskine, earl of Lauderdale. 

House of commons, June 9.— 
Lord Castlereagh moved that 
the consideration of the order of 
the day for referring to a select 
committee the papers accompany- 
ing his majesty’s message be fur- 
ther postponed. 

Mr. Brougham fully agreed 
with the noble lord, that it would 
be improper now to enter into ex- 
planations, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, no one 
could suppose that the renewal of 
the negotiation, come from which- 
ever party it might, was the ree 
sult of any other feeling than a 
deference to the wishes of the 
house of commons, re-echoed 
back to it as those wishes had been 
by every individual from one end 
of the country to the other. ‘The 
motion was then agreed to. 

The house, in a committee of 
supply, after a long discussion 
on the navy estimates, voted 
1,956,566/. for that service. 

The house having gone into a 
committee of ways and means, 
Mr. Vansittart stated the terms 
on which the loan for 5,000,000/. 
had that day been taken, which, 
he said, were a half per. cent. 
better for the public than the loan 
of last year. He concluded with 
proposing resolutions, sanction- 
ing the contract, which were a- 
greed toafter a long conversation, 
m which Mr. Vansittart, Mr. 
Hume, Mr, Ricardo, Mr. Gren- 
tell, alderman Heygate, and Mr. 
Barham, took part. 

House of commons, June 12. — 

lhe insolvent debtors’ bill 
Went through a committee, in 
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which it received several addi- 
tional clauses. 

June 14.—On the motion of 
Mr. serjeant Onslow, after a pret- 
ty general conversation, a select 
committee was appointed to cone 
sider of the propriety of making 
itastanding order of the house, 
that in future no bill for the re- 
gulation of any trade or manu- 
facture should be read a first time, 
unless upon the report of a select 
committee, to whom it should be 
previously submitted. 

Col. Bagwell called the atten- 
tion of the house to the great 
distress prevalent in the south of 
Ireland, from the failure otf cleven 
local banks. 

Sir J. Mackintosh then moved, 
ina most elegant speech, a new 
writ for the city of Dublin, in the 
room of the late Mr. Grattan. 
Mr. Grattan, he said, was the only 
man of this age who had received 
a parliamentary reward for ser- 
vices rendered in parliament, al- 
though he was then only a private 
gentieman, without civil or mili- 
tary honours. ‘The commons of 
Ireland had voted an estate for 
him and his family, “as a testi. 
mony of the national gratitude, 
for great national services.” He 
had been the founder of the li- 
berties of his country. From be- 
ing only a dependent province up- 
on England, he made her a friend 
and equal; he called to the en- 
joyment of their freedom a brave 
and generous people ; and he was 
the only man recorded in history 
who had liberated his country trom 
the domination ofa foreign power, 
not by arms and blood, but by 
Ifis wisdom and clogu ‘nee. It 
was his peculiar felicity that he 
enjoyed as much consideration im 
that country, whose power over 
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his own he had done his utmost 
to decrease, as he enjoyed in that 
for which he had acheived that 
important liberation. He had 
survived every feeling of political 
hostility, occasioned by that im- 
portant service; and if it were 
possible, that in that divided as- 
sembly any honour could now be 
paid to this exalted individual, 

ual to that which he had enjoy 
ed in life, it would be clearly that 
which should be an unanimous re- 
cognition of his meritorious chae 
racter. Though he felt it his du- 
ty to oppose the legislative union 
of the two countries, yet no man, 
when it was achieved, was more 
ardent in his wishes for its perma- 
nence. To his previous exertions 
it was owing that they met a 
equal terms, and as independent 
nations ; and that, instead of re- 
ceiving laws from England, the 
Irish members in thiscountry now 
took their full share and equal 
participation of the duties of legis- 
lation, and of the conduct of the 
affairs of both kingdoms. 

« Mr, Grattan was the sole per- 
son, in the history of modern ora- 
tory, of whom it could be said, 
that he had attained the first class 
of eloquence in two parliaments, 
differing from each other in their 
opinions, tastes, habits, and preju- 
dices, as much, possibly, as any 
two assemblies of different na- 
tions. This great man died in 
his progress to the discharge of 
his parliamentary duties. He 
risked his life to come into that 
house, to propose ameasure which 
he believed would be the means 
of healing the long bleeding 
wounds of his suffering country ; 
of establishing peace and harmoe 
ny in a kingdom whose independ- 
cnce he had himself achieved ; of 
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transmitting to posterity, with 
the records of her political, the 
history of her religious, libera. 
tion ; of vindicating the honour 
of the protestant religion; of 
wiping from it the last stain that 
dimmed its purity, and of support. 
ing the cause of religious liberty, 
whose spirit went forth in eman. 
cipated strength at the reforma- 
tion, though its principle was long 
unknown to the reformers them- 
selves. He furnished an unmix- 
ed example for the admiration of 
thathouse, The purity of his life 
was the brightness of his glory. He 
was one of the few private men 
whose private virtues were follow- 
ed by public fame; he was one of the 
few public men whose private vir- 
tues were tobe cited as examples to 
those who would follow in his 
public steps. He was as eminent 
in his observance of all the duties 
of private life as he was heroic in 
the discharge of his public duties, 
Among all the men of genius he 
had known, he had never found 
such native grandeur of soul ac- 
companying all the wisdom of 
age, and all the simplicity of ge- 
nius, as in Mr, Grattan. He had 
never known any one in whom 
the softer qualities of the soul had 
combined so happily with the 
mightier powers of intellect. If 
he were to describe his character 
briefly, he should say, with the aa- 
cient historian, that he was “ Vita 
innocentissimus ; ingenio florentissie 
mus 3 proposito sanctissimus.” As it 
had been the object of his life, so 
it was his dying prayer, that all 
classes of men should be united 
by the ties of amity and peace.” 
He trusted that he should not 
be thought too fanciful if he et 
pressed his hope that the honours 


paid to Mr. Grattan’s eet 
is 
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this country might have some ten- 
dency to promote the great ob- 
jects of his life, by showing to 
Ireland how much we valued 
services rendered to her, even at 
the expense of our own preju- 
dices and pride. The man who 
has so served her must ever be 
the object of the reverential gra- 
titude and pious recollections of 
every Irishman. When the illus- 
trious dead of different kingdoms 
were at length interred within 
the same cemetery, there would 
seem to be a closer union between 
them than laws and nations could 
effect; and whenever the remains 
of the great man should be car 
ried to that spot where slept the 
ashes of kindred greatness, those 
verses might be applied to him 
which had been elicited upon an- 
other occasion of public sorrow, 
from a celebrated poet, who re- 
sembled Mr. Grattan in this, that 
toa beautiful imagination he unit- 


ed a spotless purity of life :— 

“Ne'er to these chambers, where the 
mighty rest, 

Since their foundation, came a nobler 
guest ; 

Nor ever to the bowers of bliss convey’d 

A purer spirit or a holier shade.” 


The honourable and learned 
gentleman sat down amidst the 
unanimous cheers of the house. 

Lord Castlereagh, Mr. C., 
Grant, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. 
V. Fitzgerald, also warmly eulo- 
gised the character of Mr. Grat- 
tan. 

Sir H. Parnell addressed the 
house on the ultimate advantage 
which would arise from the doe 
ing away the countervailing du- 
ties on the British imports into 
Ireland, the continuance of which 
beyond a period of twenty years 
Was not contemplated by the fra- 
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mers of the act of union. He 
moved for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into 
the subject. The motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Littleton, lord Al. 
thorp, and others, and opposed 
by Mr. V. Fitzgerald, Mr. Van- 
sittart, sir N. Colthurst, lord 
Castlereagh, and others ; and, on 
a division, it was negatived by 66 
to 30. 

On the third reading of the 
mutiny bill, lord Nugent urged a 
variety of arguments against so 
large a military establishment as 
92,586 men in time of peace, and 
moved an amendment for redu- 
cing it to 77,224. 

Mr. Bright seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Palmerston went at large 
into the state of affairs at home 
and abroad, in order to justify 
the keeping on foot so large a 
force. 

Colonel Davies condemned the 
late addition, and said he should 
move to reduce the army to 
80,479 men. 

Sir H, Vivian, Mr. V. Fitz- 
gerald, and Mr. R. Martin, op- 
posed lord Nugent’s motion; and 
Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Smith 
supported it. 

The amendment was then ne- 
gatived, by 101 to 47, and the 
bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Several sums for paying the in- 
terest of exchequer bills were vo- 
ted in a committee of supply. 

House of lords, June 15.-- Lord 
Holland presented a bill for the 
repeal of the royal marriage act; 
which he wished to remove from 
the statute-book, because he con- 
sidered it a direct invasion of na- 
tural right—a law hostile to mo- 
rality, 
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rality, and calculated to promote 


not only foreign wars, but also p 


civil wars. Besides these evils, it 
had, in his opinion, the tendency 
to render the marriages of the 
descendants of George II. unhap- 

y marriages. If the bill which 
fe now presented should pass, it 
would afterwards be for the con- 
sideration of the house, whether 
the means of relief should not be 
facilitated to those who had sut- 
fered from the effects of the ex- 
isting law. 

Lord Liverpool reserved his 
objections to the measure until a 
subsequent stage. 

The bill was then read the first 
time. 

In the commons the same day, 
the insolvent debtors’ relief bill 
was read the third time, and pass- 
ed. 

A petition was received from 
the corporation of Lichfield, com- 
plaining that, by the interference 
of peers, they were in a great 
measure deprived of the benefit of 
their elective franchise, no less 
than 500 new votes having been 
created between 1799 and 1813, 
by giving rent charges and annui- 
ties, in violation of the spirit of 
various acts of parliament. 

Lord Binning brought in a bill 
to authorize the East India com. 
pany to embody and provide for 
a volunteer corps in this country. 

Lord Castlereagh moved to 
postpone the consideration of the 
message relative to the queen to 
Monday ; wishing it to be under- 
stood by all parties, that the re- 
sult of these repeated but inevita- 
ble delays woakd then positively 
be communicated to the house. 
‘The motion was agreed to, 

A long and pretty general con- 


versation then took place on the 
resent distressed state of the 
south of Ireland, from the failure 
of so many banks; and, in a com. 
mittee of supply, the sum of 
500,000/. was voted, to be placed 
at the disposal of commissioners, 
to be advanced in such portions 
as to them should seem meet, on 
proper securities, Mr. Yansit. 
tart at the same time intimated, 
that the lord lieutenant had been 
authorized, in anticipation of the 
decision of the house, to apply for 
relief of the present distress 
100,0001., being part of the grant 
of 1817 remaining unappropri- 
ated. 

Mr. Arbuthnot then brought 
forward the estimates for miscel- 
laneous services for the present 
year. Mr. Bennet and others 


strenuously objected to the large a 


vote for the barrack department; 
but, on a division, it was carried 
by 72 to 30. The rest of the es. 
timates were also agreed to. 


June 17.—=The chancellor of 


the exchequer brought up the re. 
port of the committee on the 


subject of the Irish failures, The — 


resolution recommending a grant 
of 500,000/., for relieving the 
commercial distress of that coun 
try, was agreed to. 

House of lords, June 19.—The 
earl of Liverpool laid on the ta 
ble the correspondence which had 


taken place relative to the affairs 


of the queen, and expressed his 
regret that the negotiation had 
not led to the wished-for result. 


With the view of affording time a 


for their consideration, he moved, 

that the meeting of the secret 

committee be postponed to Fr 

day the 23d. 
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the marquis of Lansdown, his 
lordship said, that ministers had 
no proposition to make on the 
subject, but left it entirely to the 
consideration of the house. 

After some observations from 
lords Grey, Harrowby, Holland, 
Darnley, Rolle, Ducie, Erskine, 
Spencer, Lauderdale, and Liver- 
pool, the titles of the papers were 
read, and lord Liverpool’s mo- 
tion for postponing the commit- 
tee was agreed to, 

In the commons the same day, 
lord Castlereagh presented copies 
of the soadaeleds in the nego- 
tiation relative to the queen’s af- 
fairs, which were ordered to be 
printed; and, to give due time 
for their perusal, he moved that 
the adjourned debate on the king’s 
message respecting her majesty 
should be further postponed to 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Brougham, in expressing 
his regret at the result of the ne- 
gotiation, said no blame would be 
found to attach to her majesty. 
It was possible, barely possible, 
amongst the many other pecu- 
liarities of this distressing case, 
that the house might be induced 
to adopt the opinion that no blame 
attached to either party. 

The motion was agreed to. 

_ The house having then gone 
into a committee of ways and 
means, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer proceeded to state the 
budget of the year. He be- 
gan by recapitulating the supply 
and the ways and means of last 
year, and comparing them with 
those of the present. The sum 
voted for the army last year was 
8,600,000/., for the present year 
4,400,000/., being an increase 
which was called for by the agi- 
tation and discontent that per- 
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vaded the country. The sum 
voted for the naval service last 
year was 6,400,000/., for the pre- 
sent year 6,583,000/., being also a 
trifling increase. The ordnance 
in the two years was nearly the 
same; although in the last year 
there was an apparent advantage, 
in consequence of a considerable 
sum having been derived from 
the sale of old stores, The miscel- 
laneous estimates of the last year 
amounted to 2,078,000/., those of 
the present year to 2,500,000/, 
The interest of the unfunded debt 
was last year 1,920,000/.; this 
year, Owing to the reduction 
which had taken place in that 
debt, it was only 1,410,000/. The 
total amount of the sums voted 
for the public service in the last 
year was 20,488,888/.; in the pre- 
sent year 20,722,000/., being an 
increase in the present year of 
about 240,000/. In the last year, 
comprehending the sums voted 
for the reduction of the unfunded 
debt, the grants for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the debt to 
the bank, in order to prepare for 
the resumption of cash payments, 
&c. the total amounted to nearl 

$1,000,000/. The reduction whic 

had taken place, or was to take 
place, in the unfunded debt, was 
on the whole 9,000,0001. The 
total of the provision for the pub- 
lic expenditure for the present 
year was 29,723,000/., of which, 
as he had before said, 23,722,000/. 
was for the public service, and 
the remainder for the reduction of 
the unfunded debt. The right hoe 
nourable gentleman proceeded to 
enumerate the ways and means of 
supplying this expenditure, The 
malt and pensions duty 3,000,000/, 
the new excise duties 2,500,000/. 


Last session he had charged 
3,000,000/- 
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$,000,000/. on these duties. It 


appeared, however, on the 5th of 
April last, when the annual ac- 
counts were made up, that a con- 
siderable portion of those duties 
were still unreceived. He pro- 

»sed in the present year to ae 
2,500,000/, on those duties. The 
decrease which appeared under 
the head of excise was attributable 
to the consolidation of the excise 
duties, and not to any actual di- 
minution of their amount. On 
the contrary it appeared that they 
were charged on a much larger 

uantity of articles of consumption 
than the average annual amount. 
There remained two other items 
—the lottery 240,000/., and old 
naval stores 270,000/, making 
the total amount of the ready 
money revenue of the country 
about 6,000,000. To make up 
the sum necessary, he took the 
loan of 5,000,0002., an issue of ex- 
chequer bills 7,000,000/., and a 
loan from the sinking fund of 
12,000,000/., making, with the 
ready money revenue, the sum of 
$0,000,000/. With respect to the 
terms of the loan to be obtained 
from the sinking fund, he meant 
to follow the precedent of last 
year, as he considered it fair that 
the commissioners for the reduc. 
tion of the national debt should 
advance it on the samc terms as 
those on which the loan had been 
advanced by thecontractors. The 
amount of the sinking fund on the 
5th July was17,000,0001. ‘Taking 
the 12,000,000/. of loan, there 
were 5,000,0002. left in the hands 
of the commissioners. Under the 
present circumstances of Ireland, 
it would not be justifiable to make 
any demand on her capital. Al- 
though the clear sinking fund had 
not arrived in the present year 
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at the anticipated estimate oj 
6,000,0002., he calculated that it 
would reach to about 3,400,000) 
He trusted that there would be no 
occasion for a loan next year, and 
he expressed his conviction thata 
sinking fund of between three and 
four millions would be productive 
of a very advantageous effect on 
the money market. 

The right honourable gentle 
man proceeded to descilea the 
operation of the new taxes. He 
adverted to the recommendation 
from the other side of the house 
of retrenchment in the manage. 
ment of our financial pals, 
what they considered the simple 
operation of abolishing that part 
of the sinking fund which was 
now advanced by way of loan, 
instead of adhering to the present 
practice ; and detailed the reasons 
that induced him to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; among which was 
the impracticability, without the 
most detrimental consequences to 
Ireland, of touching that part of 
the sinking fund which was ope. 
rative on the debt of that country. 
He concluded by moving his first 
resolution, namely, * That it is 
the opinion of this committee, 
that towards raising the supply to 
be granted to his majesty, the 
sum of 12,000,000/. be raised by 
way of annuities.” 

After a long and general con- 
versation, in the course of which 
Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Ricardo, and 
others, repeated their former ob- 
servations as to the arrears of the 
consolidated fund, the amount of 
the unfunded debt, the trans 
actions with the bank, and the 
state of the currency; to which 
replies were made by Mr. Vat 
sittart and Mr. Huskisson ;_ the 
resolution for the loan and thos 

respecting 
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respecting an issue of exchequer 
bills were agreed to, and ordered 
to be reported. 

The report of the committee of 
supply was brought up. Mr. J. 
Smith, Mr. Lockhart, sir Joseph 
Yorke, and others, objected to the 
grant of 60,0007. for the build- 
ings at the Penitentiary ; also to 
that of 21,000/. for the annual 
expenditure of the establishment. 
Mr. L. observed, that at this rate 
each convict there confined would 
cost the country 100/.a-year. ‘The 
resolution was then agreed to. A 
sum of 9,000/. was also voted 
for the American loyalists, after 
which the house was resumed. 

June 21,.—The house, ina com- 
mittee of supply, after some ob- 
servations from sir J. Newport, 
Mr. Hume, and others, voted 
1,300,000/. for the army extra- 
ordinaries, 300,000/. for contin- 
gencies of the civil list not coming 
within the ordinary annual esti- 
mates, and 100,000/. to defray 
queen Anne’s bounty, and to aug- 
ment the income of the poorer 
clergy, 

House of lords, June 22.—The 
royal assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the loan, the transfer 
of grants, the exchequer bills fund- 
ing, the mutiny, the customs re- 
gulation, the glass, the Jamaica, 
and the Cape of Good Hope trade, 
the flax and cotton regulation, the 
alien and denizens, the free-port, 
the American colonies drawback, 
and the bakers’ regulation bills, 
and a great number of private 
bills, 

Lord Liverpool, in consequence 
of circumstances having come to 
his knowledge which still afforded 
some hopes of an adjustment of 
the unhappy differences between 
the king and queen, moved that 
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the meeting of the secret com- 
mittee be postponed to Tuesday. 

Lords Grey, Spencer, Erskine, 
Holland, and Darnley condemned 
the whole of the proceedings of 
ministers in this business. They 
were defended by lords Liverpool 
and Ellenborough. The motion 
was then agreed to. 

In the commons the same day, 
Mr. Wilberforce rose,and assured 
the house he was conscious of the 
weight of the burthen which now 
devolved on him ; but he was en- 
couraged by the hope that he 
should have the support of the 
house, when it was considered that 
the course he was about to pro- 
pose was the only one which 
could avert that fatal inquiry, 
the injuries to the country that 
might result from which were 
such as he dared not contemplate, 
He wished the house to prosecute 
the objects it had in view as friends 
of both of the illustrious parties, 
and on referring to the papers on 
the table, he conceived that they 
suggested in themselves a hope of 
accommodation. The honourable 
gentleman then explained the 
reasons for postponing his motion 
till this day. Having, he said, 
received a communication from 
her majesty on the subject, in which 
she had, with peculiar ability, 
treated the subject in every pos- 
sible way, he had thought it neces- 
sary to re-consider all the objects 
he had in view. In the interim he 
was honoured by a second com- 
munication from her majesty, in 
explanation of the first, which 
rendered it more imperious on 
him than ever, deliberately to re- 
consider the nature of his propo- 
sition. He would, however, " 
nestly and candidly confess, that 
her majesty’s communication did 
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not hold out any serious hopes 
that she would be yet induced to 
make such concession as to the 
point in question, The great point 
which seemed now to stand in the 
way of an amicable adjustment, 
was the omission of her majesty’s 
name from the liturgy, and the 
accommodation of that point in a 
way reconcileable to her majesty’s 
feelings. Mr. W. then contended 
that this point was notof a re- 
ligious nature, for the queen was 
included with the “ neal family,” 
and that her majesty’s yielding to 
the wishes of parliament would 
shield her from the imputation of 
shrinking from inquiry. Hecon- 
cluded by moving the resolution, 
“ That when such large advances 
have been made towards an ami- 
cable arrangement of the present 
unhappy eg her majesty, 
by yieldin to the earnest solici- 
tude of the house of commons, 
and forbearing to press further the 
adoption of loss propositions on 
which any material difference of 
opinion yet remains, would by no 
means be understood to indicate 
any wish to shrink from inquiry, 
but would only be deemed to 
afford a renewed proof of the de- 
sire which her majesty has been 
graciously pleased to express, to 
submit her own wishes to the au- 
thority of parliament; thereby 
entitling herself to the grateful 
acknowledyements of the some 
commons, and sparing this house 
the painful necessity of those pub- 
lic discussions which, whatever 
might be their ultimate result, 
could not but be distressing to 
her majesty’s feelings, disappoint- 
ing to the hopes of parliament, 
derogatory from the dignity of the 
crown, and injurious to the best 
interests of the empire.” 


Mr. S. Wortley seconded the — 


motion. 
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Mr. Brougham, who laboured © 
under indisposition, said, in the © 


late negotiation, no little had bee, 
already gained by her majesty— 
she had obtained the unqualified 
recognition of her rights, rank, 
and privileges, as queen of Eng. 
land. If at any time she should 
re-visit the continent, she would 
be allowed the accommodation 
usual on voyages of the royal fa. 
mily ; and at whatever court she 


took up her residence, she would © 


be treated as became the rank of a 


queen of England. Having ob. | ~ 
tained the recognition of the title | 
of her majesty—having procured 
a declaration that hitherto there 
was no impeachment upon herho- | ~ 
nour—whatever might be the ree 
sult of future proceedings, and 
however resolutely determined | 
ministers might be to perseverein | 
to open the green |” 
bag (for determined he under — 


inquiry, an 


stood they were, and on her own 
account, it was far from the i» 
tention of the queen to resist that 
determination) ; yet, having gait 


ed thus much in favour of her © 


rights and her innocence, and 


standing upon this rock and basis, 
he put it to the house whether t ~ 
did not become the station the : 


queen had now acquired, to stand 


still longer upon resistance, and 
to demand that some further step _ 


should be conceded ? The honour 
able gentleman then went on 
state, that the future residence 

the queen had of course been a 
important question ; and as herre- 
moval might be considered inj 
rious to her character, something 
seemed absolutely necessary to 40 
away any misconstruction of het 
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suggested itself for this purpose 
was the restoration of er ma- 
jesty’s name to the liturgy, and 
precisely in this mode the question 
found its way into negottation. 
From all that he himself knew, 
and from the undoubted sense of 
a majority in and out of doors, he 
was warranted in stating, that the 
surrender of that point by the 
crown would ensure success to the 
object of his honourable friend. 
Success would then be certain, 
and without the shadow of disho- 
nour to the queen. ‘This once con- 
ceded, all difficulties would be 
done away. 

Lord Castlereagh, in a speech 
of considerable length and anima. 
tion, contended that the omission 
or insertion of names in the li- 
turgy had always been left to the 
discretion of the privy council, 
and subject to the personal revi 
sion of the king. Hecomplained 
that Mr. Brougham had never 
started this point until the very 
close of the negotiation ; he had 
not mentioned it from St. Omer’s; 
nor had he raised any objection 
when the basis thatthe king should 
reéract nothing, and that the 
queen should admit nothing, was 
sanctioned by his signature, And 
it was only after he had thus 
bound himself not to claim arctracta- 
tion, that he came forward to pro- 
pose one, and made it a sine qua 
non on the part of her majesty. 

Mr. Denman replied to lord 
Castlereagh’s speech, defending 
the consistency of the queen's law 
advisers, and maintaining that 
the erasure of her majesty’s name 
from the liturgy was illegal. He 
then adverted with much anima- 
tion to the treatment of the queen, 
andthe mode in which the green 


bag had. been made up, and con- 
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tended that, as she was acknow- 
ledged to be queen, she should 
have the rights belonging to her 
station till convicted. 

Mr, Canning supported the mo- 
tion at great length. Mr. Tier- 
ney wished an adjournment, in 
order to ascertain the queen's sen- 
timents on the resolution. Mr. 
Hutchinson spoke in defence of 
lord Hutchinson. 

A division took place. The 
numbers were for the original 
motion $91; against it 124; ma- 
jority for the resolution 267, 

On Saturday, June 24, a de- 
putation of the house of commons 
waited on her majesty. ‘The 
deputation consisted of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Mr. S. Wortley, sir 
T. D. Acland, and Mr, Bankes. 

Her majesty received them in 
the drawing-room, where she was 
attended by lady Anne Hamil- 
ton, and by Messrs. Brougham 
and Denman on her right and left 
side, in their full-bottomed wigs 
and silk gowns, The members 
of the deputation were severally 
introduced to her majesty by Mr. 
Brougham, and had the honour 
of kissing her miajesty’s hand. 
Mr. Wilberforce then read the 
resolutions of the house of come 
mons. The following reply was 
then read by Mr. Brougham: 

«I am bound to receive with 
gratitude every attempt on the 
part of the house of commons to 
interpose its high mediation, for 
the purpose of healing those un- 
happy differences in the royal fa- 
mily, which no person has so much 
reason to deplore as myself. And 
with perfect truth I can declare, 
that an entire reconcilement of 
those differences, effected by the 
authority of parliament, on prin- 
ciples consistent with the — 
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and dignity of all the parties, is 
still the object dearest to my heart. 

«TI cannot refrain from express- 
ing my deep sense of the aflec- 
tionate language of these resolu- 
tions, It shows the house of com- 
mons to be the faithful represen- 
tative of that generous people to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude 
that can never be repaid. Iam 
sensible, too, that I expose myself 
to the risk of displeasing those 
who may soon be the judges of 
my conduct. But I trust to their 
candour and their sense of honour, 
confident that they will enter into 
the feelings which alone influence 
my determination. 

“It would ill become me to 
question the power of parliament, 
or the mode in which it may at 
any time be exercised. But, how- 
ever strongly I may feel the ne- 
cessity of submitting to its autho- 
rity, the question, whether I will 
make myself a party to any mea- 
sure proposed, must be decided by 
my own feelings and conscience, 
and by them alone. 

«“ As a subject of the state, I 
shall bow with deference, and, if 
possible, without a murmur, to 
every act of the sovereign autho- 
rity. But, as an accused and in- 
jured queen, I owe it to the king, 
to myself, and to all my fellow 
subjects, not to consent to the sa- 
crifice of any essential privilege, or 
withdraw my appeal to those prin- 
ciples of public justice, which are 
alike the safeguard of the highest 
and the humblest individual. ’ 

House of commons, June 23.— 

Mr. Brougham stated, in expla- 
nation of what passed the preced- 
ing evening, relative to the point 
of the liturgy having been brought 
forward at so late a period of the 
negotiation, that as soon as her 


majesty knew of the omission of 
her name, through the gazette, 
she immediately addressed a Jet. 
ter to one of Inis majesty’s mini. 
sters, to complain of it. This was 
the state of the fact, and he felt it 
incumbent on him to bring it be. 
fore the honse. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted that 
he had been informed of such a 
letter having been received bya 
noble friend of his. 

June 24.—The house met, in 
order to receive the answer of her 
majesty, which was delivered at 
the bar by the members of the de. 
putation. As soon as it had been 
read, general Ferguson inquired 
of lord Castlereagh, whether the 
commission which collected evi- 
dence against the queen at Milan, 
was public or private, or was ap. 


pointed by the crown ? Lord Cas “4 
tlereagh declined answering the © 


question. 
House of lords, June 26— 


Lord Dacre presented, from the ~ 


queen, the following petition: 


‘ae 


“ To the lords spiritual and tem- | 


poral in parliamert assembled. 

** Caroline R#—The queen hav- 
ing been informed that proceed: 
ings are about to be instituted 
against her in the house of lords, 
deems it necessary to approach 
your lordships as a petitioner and 
a fellow subject. She is advised, 
that, according to the forms o 
your lordships’ house, no other 
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mitted. Now, as at all times, she 


declares her ew readiness to | 
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arge affecting her 3 
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in a proceeding so contrary to 
every principle of justice and of 
law, she must in the next place 
declare, that even from such an 
unconstitutional course she can 
have nothing to apprehend, unless 
it be instituted before the arrival 
of those witnesses whom she will 
summon immediately to expose 
the whole of the machinations 
against her. She is anxious that 
there should now be no delay 
whatever in finishing the inquiry ; 
and none shall be occasioned by 
her majesty. But the queen can- 
not suppose that the house of lords 
will commit so crying an injustice 
as to authorize a secret examina. 
tion of her conduct in the absence 
of herself and her counsel, while 
her defence must obviously rest 
upon evidence which for some 
weeks cannot reach this country. 
The instant that it arrives, she 
will entreat the house of lords to 
proceed in any way they may 
think consistent with the ends of 
justice: but, in the mean time, 
and before the first step is taken, 
her majesty desires to be heard by 
her counsel at your lordship’s bar 
this day, upon the subject matter 
of the petition.” 

Lord Dacre then moved that 
her majesty’s counsel be called in, 
which wasimmediately agreed to: 
and Messrs, Brougham, Denman 
and Williams appeared at the bar. 

Mr. Brougham began to ad- 
dress their lordships, He said he 
had the honourto attend their lord- 
ships as counsel for the queen; and 
he understood that he should now 
be heard in support of the petition 
which had just been read. It might 
have been more consistent with his 
duty, if, feeling, as he did, the ex- 
tensive importance of the interests 


or he was now called upon to 
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defend, and sensible how feebly it 
was in his power to defend them, 
and how small the abilities he 
brought to the task, he had asked 
for a delay of a few hours to pre- 
pare himself for the execution of 
it. But he had it in command 
from his illustrious client, not to 
spare any personal sacrifices, on 
his own part, to avoid delay ; and 
not to offer any obstruction on 
hers, to the immediate commence- 
ment of the inquiry. 

It became, therefore, the more 
necessary to make the statement 
which he was about to advance on 
the part of her majesty, that she 
should not appear to ask for delay 
in the accustomed and vulgarsense 
of that word. She asked for no 
delay of the prosecution : she asked 
for no delay of judgement, because 
she was conscious that she was in- 
nocent; and because she knew that 
their lordships were just: but she 
asked for delay, because she knew 
that all the forms of law and jus- 
tice would be set at defiance if they 
refused to listen to her petition, 
and proceeded to try her on the 
ex-parie statements of her enemies. 
As it appeared from a message on 
the table, her majesty was to be 
brought to trial on grave charges 
contained in papers submitted to 
their lordships. ‘These papers, as 
stated in the message, referred to 
the conduct of her majesty when 
residing abroad. Whatthe charges 
uaa were; by what testimo- 
ny they were supported ; who the 
base tools were, who lent them- 
selves to procure, collect, and ar- 
range them ; how they were scra- 
ped together ; by whose influence 
they were conjured up; he could 
not tell: but it was enough for him 
to know this, that be it creditable to 
the collector, or be it odious and 
I dis- 
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disgraceful to the collector and the 
witnesses, it went to affect the cha- 
racter, and to impeach the conduct 
of her maiesty for something that 
was alleged to have been done 
abroad. Now, it was known to 
their lordships, that her majesty 
had resided for the last five years 
at a great distance from this coun- 
try ; that she had lived beyond the 
Alps and the Appenines ; and that 
it was physically impossible for her 
to procure the production of a sin- 
gle document, the presence of a 
single witness, or even the answer 
to a single letier that might be ne- 
cessary for the vindication of her 
character, in less than five or six 
weeks, But unless the house waited 
till witnesses on the part of her 
majesty should be collected and 
brought to this country— witnesses 
whose presence was absolutely ne- 
cessary, not only to enable him 
to rebut a single charge, but even 
to cross-examine a single indivi- 
dual of those wretches,—(he beg- 
ed pardon of their lordships for 
Fie warmth; he meant of those 
persons whose evidence had been 
thrown into the sealed bag, )—the 
ends of justice could not be accom- 
plished, and her majesty might as 
well be condemned without any of 
the formalities of it. It would, 
then, be more than five or six weeks 
before her majesty could be pre- 
pared to repel the charges against 
her, and enter upon her defence. 
Now let it not be understood by 
persons out of doors—as he was 
sure it could not be understood by 
the honourable minds of their lord- 
ships, whatever construction might 
be attempted to be put upon it by 
her majesty’s enemies—that this 
claim of delay was made from any 
consciousness of guilt, or with any 
desire to elude investigation, The 


more important this charge, the 


more the accused party felt con. 
scious of innocence ; the more se 
cure of an honourable acquittal; 
the more essential it was she should 
have at her command, all the 


means of vindicating her honour, | 


and confounding her enemies. He 
called on their lordships to recollect 
that when an Englishman’s wife or 
daughter came before the public, to 
have her conduct, during a long 


course of years, sifted wich the strict. 7 


est scrutiny—in order to enable her 
to meet the dangers attending such 


an investigation, the witnesses | 
must be all English ; no foreigner 


must be admitted as an evidence 
against her ; none whose principles 


hung on them by a loose tenure; — 
none who denied the obligation of 


an oath ; none who conceived that 
an oath taken here, whatever im 
portance they might attach toit 
elsewhere, was not to be rigorously 
attended to, That was the first 
safeguard of an Englishwoman 
tried for her conduct in me ae 
In the next place, ast 


country, she had an opportunity 
of knowing them ; the judge knew 
them, and the public knew them; 
the press showed to the world 
theirconduct in the witness-boxj— 
their conduct, as regarded their 
duty to their fellow-creatures, and 
to their God. The third safeguard 
of anEnglishwoman brought toher 
trial in England was that compuk 
sory process by which she mig 
bring into court witnesses to 
conduct, against whom neither 
bribes, nor threats, nor any pro 
curements of her adversaries, cou 
avail one straw. But how wash 
majesty situated? All the wit 
nesses by whom the charges * 
gainst her were supported, wer 
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either by religious observances or 
by other circumstances of charac- 
ter and situation, of such a de- 
scription, that he would venture 
tosay, although all the noble lords 
whom he addressed were as bold 
as the distinguished captain (the 
duke of Wellington) in whose pre- 
sence he then stood, there was not 
one of them who would not shrink 
back with terror, if he thought one 
speck of such evidence was to be 
brought forward against his wife 
or daughter. Her majesty was 
not, in the present case, clothed 
with power, or invested with pa- 
tronage; her friends abroad were 
neither numerous nor powerful ; 
nor were they likely to atone, by 
their zeal, for the smallness of their 
number and their want of power. 
She was discountenanced by all 
the public authorities of this coun- 
try, and despised and rejected by 
those abroad ; and under these dis- 
advantages she had to meet all that 
bribery, all that force, all that fear, 
all that malignity could collect 
and array against her. He would 
ask their lordships, if they could 
doubt that her majesty was con. 
sciousof her innocence, and fearless 
of the result, when under such cir- 
cumstances as these she called on 
her law officers to go on, and de- 
manded no delay ot the proceed- 
ings. But it was his duty to take 
care (and if he neglected it, their 
lordships, who took upon them- 
selves the character of her judges, 
would look to it,) that she should 
not be suffered, by her fearless rea- 
diness to meet the charge, to injure 
herself by acquiescing in a course 
which, how innocent soever she 
might be, must prove fatal to her 
Cause, Until he had an opportu. 
nity of communicating with the 
Witnesses of his illustrious client, 
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it evidently would be impossible 
for him to become acquainted with 
the characters and habits of all her 
accusers ; of some of whom indeed 
he knew enough, and his know- 
ledge of these made him anxious 
to Sale the rest. Unless he had 
& personal intercourse with the 
witnesses for the defendant, so as 
to learn the habits and induce- 
ments of those who supported the 
charges, he would ask any person 
who had ever seen a cause tried, 
if it was possible for him to cross- 
examine one witnessin sucha man- 
ner as tla: ends of justice required. 

He would put the case of one 
of her majesty’s accusers who had 
been dismissed from her service 
for stealing 400 napoleons; was 
that fact to make him careless re- 
specting the testimony and the 
character of the next witness? To 
prove this fact, he had two wit- 
nesses, one of whom was at 
Rouen ;' no Hanoverian baron, 
no Milan spy, but an English 
naval officer, who had fought and 
bled in the service of his country. 
This honourable man, he was 
aware, would turn the other wit- 
ness out of court; but was that to 
make him less cautious about re- 
ceiving the testimony of others? 
Surely not. He asked their lord- 
ships, therefore, under the awful 
sanction of their oath, as the 
queen’s judges, if they would drive 
him into the defence of this case, 
without granting the aelay which 
he now demanded, and thus pre- 
vent him from refuting one tittle 
of the evidence adduced against 
her majesty? He again begged 
their lordships not to misunder- 
stand him. He did notask for any 
thing that might avert this proses 
cution, still less any thing that 


might delay the result when once 
12 the 
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the proceeding had begun: he 
only claimed a delay of the com- 
mencement, not of the result, of 
the prosecution. The question was, 
whether thisdelay should be grant- 
ed after the invisible tribuaal— 
he begged their lordships’ pardon 
—after the secret committee had 
reported, or before that prelimi- 
nary step was taken. He was here 
assuming, with great humiliation, 
that after this secret preliminary 
inquiry had taken place—after the 
noise of it had beenechoed over all 
the country—and that noise would 
be greater or less, according to the 
secrecy or publicity of the inquiry 
—after her majesty’s character 
had been blackened over all Eu- 
rope, without the possibility of 
putting one cross question to any 
of her accusers, their lordships 
would then at least allowthe delay 
of a few months, to enable her to 
bring forward her witnesses, He 
was assuming this, because he sup- 
posed that there was no English 
tribunal—not evena Milan tribunal 
—that would deny an accused 
arty some opportunity of defence, 

‘he only question here was, whe- 
ther their ya a would grant 
this delay in a stage of the pro- 
ceedings when it would be essen- 
tial to the defence of her majesty, 
or would withhold it till it would 
be useless, or, indeed, till the sen- 
tence was in effect pronounced. 
He implored their fordships to 
consider, that all her majesty’s le- 
gal advisers asked, was, that a 
mode of greeneeng should not 
be resorted to which must inevi- 
tably lead to her condemnation 
whether she was innocent or guil- 
ty. He asked for her that only 
without which, in every British 
court of justice, no man could 
with safety go to trial, without 
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which an indictment for any 7 
fence, and against any individng | 
whatever, must not be sustained | 
He had a right to assume thatth | 
expressed opinion of one branche 
the legislature would not be w. 
tally disregarded by the othe, @ 
and he should theretore cite th 7 
authority of the commons’ hous 7 
of parliament as at least worthy || 
of the attention of their lordship, 7 


That branch of the legislature,in 7 


cluding in it the movers and au. 7 


thors of an investigation into he | 7 
majesty’s conduct, had pronou, | 7 


ced that such a proceeding would 7 
be “disappointing to the hops ™ 
of parliament, derogatory fron 7 


the dignity of the crown, and in 7] 


jurious to the best interests of tk 
empire.” He felt the more con] 
fident that their lordships woul 7 
listen to his application, when t)~ 
was further considered that k) 
asked not that the result, but tha 
the commencement of a tral n 


which the house of commons hal! 


so characterized, should be delay." ~ 
ed two short months, and that — 
gal murder should not be commit > 
ted on the first subject of the land 7 
Mr. Denman followed.—Ina 
vising this petition to be brougk) 
down, he did not think that hewa 
guilty of any violation of the form | 
of the house; or that there W)— 
any thing in that procera ae 
royatory from the dignity of bey 
majesty. He could not supp®) 
that there were any motives of! 
personal nature, or any co | 
tions resulting either from eit” 
or connexion, that would make */~ 
improper in him to request #/~ 
— to present this petition. 9°) 
ess did he doubt whether it ® 
competent to be received. It 
in fact been received,and therefor 


itwas unnecessary for him to ’ 
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any further to the consideration of 
the mode in which it was presen- 
ted He apprehended, that every 
one who was injured had a right 
to petition that house ; and if a pe- 
tition was to be excluded, it re- 
mained for those who opposed its 
reception, to show the grounds 
of a proceeding so contrary to the 
justice of their lordships, As to 
the mode of the present application, 
he apprehended that her majes- 
ty, asthe first subject in the realm, 
had a right to petition or remon- 
strate in a case where her best in- 
terests, her honour, perhaps her 
life, were at their lordships’ dis- 
posal. He was totally unable to 
define the anomalous character of 
the proceedings which had been 
instituted against her majesty ; and 
when he looked to the judicial pro- 
cess that may arise out of this pro- 
ceeding, he felt himself in a state 
of absolute doubt and uncertainty ; 
he had to contend with shadows 
and clouds, and was ignorant of 
the next step to be taken, When 
these papers were thrown on the 
table of the two houses of parlia- 
ment, he did not know that an im- 
peachment was not intended to be 
founded upon them ; and that con- 
sideration should have prevented 
their lordships from entering into 
any preliminary inquiry. He con- 
tended that their lordships had no 
right to assume, that an impeach- 
ment might not be the course final- 
ly adopted, for bringing to punish- 
ment the illustrious person whose 
petition he was now supporting. 
He was aware that another course 
might be resorted to ; and that by 
a bill of pains and penalties she 
might be degraded from her rank, 
and driven into exile, Either al- 
ternative was entitled to their lord- 
SMips most serious attention. If 
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their lordships were hereafter to be 
called on by the house of come 
mons to inquire judicially into her 
majesty’s conduct, he would ask 
them to look at the situation in 
which this exalted individual was 
placed. A committee of fifteen 
of the most distinguished peers of 
that house, whose minds had been 
impressed by the contents of this 
bag, were to pause for a time on 
these impressions, and then to sit 
in judgement on her majesty’s cha- 
racter, her honour, and perhaps 
her life. How was it possible for 
the most honourable mind to di- 
vest itself of prejudices so impress- 
ed? He would not expatiate on 
the manner in which this trash had 
been collected ; but he would suge 
gest to their lordships, from their 
experience of what had occurred 
since the first of the dissensions be- 
tween his majesty and the queen, 
the likelihood of worthless charac- 
ters furnishing readily such evi- 
dence, however false, as they might 
deem to be acceptable. How little 
likely was it, that a demand for 
such evidence should fail of receiv- 
ing a full supply! He would not 
go so far as to say that any great 
exertions had been made to collect 
testimony of such a description ; 
but it was enough to rouse suspi- 
cion, that the desire to receive it 
was knowr to exist. But if, in addi- 
tion to this, some wretches, from a 

desire of recommendingthemselves 

to favour and to office, had been 

busy in raking together every filth 

with which the basest miscreants 

were ready to furnish them, their 

lordships would pause before they 

attached weight to evidence pro- 

cured through such instruments. 

Hislearned friend, inalluding tothe 

offices of such agents, had almost 

fallen on the words of the poet :— 

is Some 
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Some busy and joes rogue, " 

Some cogging, w ing, cozening slave, 

To get 53 offce hath devised this 
slander. 


If such wretches had been at work, 
it was not likely that the most pol- 
luted evidence could be wanting 
in the greatest abundance. On 
these grounds alone her majesty’s 
legal advisers wished for delay; 
and it would not be difficult to 
show, that a compliance with the 
wish would ultimately prevent de- 
lay ; for nothing was so likely to 
retard the course of justice, as leav- 
ing a cause half heard. He beg- 
ged the house to reflect, that ac- 
cording to the mode in which jus- 
tice was generally administered in 
this land, and which he would take 
the liberty of saying was very dif- 
ferent from the proceeding adopt- 
ed towards her majesty, the par- 
ties received notice to meet each 
other; and unless that course were 
pursued, the greatest temptation 
would be offered to subornation, 
and thus the course of justice was 
interrupted, and the difficulty of 
extablishin guilt or mnocence in- 
creased. It was therefore for the 
sake of a speedy termination of the 
prosecution, for that was the object 
nearest her majesty’s heart, that 
the present application was made, 
When he considered the circum. 
stances under which her majesty 
had come to this country ; when 
he considered the situation in which 
she was now placed; when he 
looked around the house, and 
saw to what hands her defence was 
to be intrusted, he was sure their 
lordships would grant this delay 
for the ends of justice. He begged 
them to remember that one of the 
most distinguished peers that had 
ever graced that house, (lord Ba- 
con,) and at the head of the admi- 





nistration of justice in this country, 
had said, “A judge ought to pre. 
pare his way to a just sentence, as 
God useth to prepare his way, by 
raising valleys and taking down 
hills : so when there appeareth on 
either side a high hand, violent 
prosecution, cunning advantages 
taken, combination, power, great 
council, then is the virtue of a 
judge seen to make inequality e. 
qual ; that he may plant his judge. 
ment as upon even ground.” 


Mr. Williams (also counsel for S| 


her majesty) was proceeding to 
address the house, when the lord 
chancellor interrupted him, sta 
ting to their lordships that he be. 
lieved it was not customary for 
more than two counsel to be heard 
in support of a petition. His lord. 
ship then put the question ; and it 
being decided in the negative, the 
counsel withdrew. 

Lord Liverpool put off the 
meeting of the secret committee, 
to give time to consider the desire 
of her majesty’s petition. 


Lord Grey gave notice, thatif | 


the noble lord ( Liverpool ) persist- 
ed in proceeding by a secret com- 
muttee, he should to-morrow state 
his reasons for proposing a diffe 
rent course of proceeding. 

In the commons, the same day, 
lord Castlereagh moved an ad- 
journment of the debate on his 
majesty’s message. 

Mr. Brougham expressed her 
majesty’s satisfaction that the 
time was fast approaching when 
her conduct would undergo public 
investigation, 

Colonel Palmer considered the 
omission of the queen’s name inthe 
liturgy not only unjustifiable to 
wards her majesty, but most im- 
proper in this government, ata 
time when theycomplained that re- 

volutionary 
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yolutionary principles, disloyal- 
ty, and infidelity, were Praining 
ground in the country. 

Mr. B. Bathurst observed, that 
the appointment of a secret com- 
mittee had been proposed because 
the subject of inquiry was of a 
most delicate nature, and because 
many circumstances might other- 
wise be divulged which would de- 
feat the end of that inquiry. 

Mr, Tierney said, it now ap- 

ared that the house was to be 
absolved from the inquiry, and 
that it was to be transferred to 
another quarter. But the noble 
lord was not entitled to ask for 
relief from that difficulty in which 
his own rashness had involved the 
house, thecrown, and the country. 
—Mr. Tierney then proceeded at 
considerable length to defend the 
queen, and censure the ministry. 

Mr. Martin (of Galway) de- 
fended ministers. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley did not 
blame her majesty for rejecting 
their mediation ; she had full h- 
berty to do so; on the contrary 
he admired, and no man of feel- 
ing could refrain from admiring, 
the magnanimity with which this 
illustrious female had acted, not 
only on this but upon all other oc- 
casions, But to put off this in- 
quiry for six months, or, in other 
words, tor ever, was a proceeding 
which could never satisfy the 
house, the country, or either of the 
illustrious individuals who were 
parties to it, 

Mr. Wilberforce regretted that 
hermajesty had rejected the pro- 
posed mediation of the house of 
commons; he conceivedjthat the 
rejection was owing to her own 
high and proud ha Teg and not 
to the instigation of her legal ad- 
visers. He would now state his 
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opinion, that any secret committee 
of that house to sit in judgement 
on her majesty’s conduct would 
be totally unadvisable. If there 
were any means of avoiding this 
inquiry, which he really thought 
there were not, he would willingly 
embrace them; but as it was, he 
thought it better that the lords 
should undertake the investigation 
because they were already a court 
of justice. 

An amendment was moved to 
the motion of lord Castlereagh by 
Mr. Western, that the hie 
should be adjourned to that day 
six months, but it was negatived 
by 195 against 100, 

House of lords, June 27.——Earl 
Grey inquired of ministers whe- 
ther any thing had occurred to in 
duce them still further to delay 
the meeting of the secret come 
mittee. 

Lord Liverpool said, that, after 
the arguments heard the preced- 
ing day in support of her ma- 
jesty’s petition, he thought it pro- 
per to allow 24 hours for consi- 
dering whether any changeshould 
be made in the course of their pro- 
ceedings. For himself, after the 
fullest consideration, he saw no 
reason for depariing from it, 

Lord Grey then, atgreat length, 
addressed the house against the 
proceeding by an inquiry before a 
secret committee. He concluded 
by moving, that the order of the 
meeting of the secret committee 
to consider the papers referred to 
their lordships be discharged. 

Lord Liverpoo] vindicated the 
general conduct of ministers from 
the sweeping censure of the pre- 
ceding speaker ; and, with regard 
to the present subject, strongly 
contended, that their conduct had 
been consistent wih the principle 
1+ on 
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on which they set out, namely, 
that it was desirable, if possible, 
to avoid going into an inquiry ; 
but if that could not be effected, 
then that it must, as a choice of 
evils, be entered into, on the 
unds and in the manner alrea- 
S extexonel by the house. Any 
doubts which he might have ort- 
ginally had as to the construction 
ut on the statute of Edward III. 
y the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, hadbeen completely 
removed by all thelegal authorities 
to whom he had access. An im- 
peachment for high treason was 
therefore out of the question. 

Lord Erskine, after the proceed- 
ings which had taken place in the 
house of commons, and her ma- 
jesty’s anxious wish for a public 
trial would retract the vote which 
he had ane given for pro- 
ceeding before a secret committee. 
He was also of opinion that the 
omission of her majesty’s name in 
theliturgy, whilst she wasacknow- 
leged as queen, was illegal. 

The lord chancellor always 
thought the construction of the 
statute of Edward III, by lord 
Coke, a forced one; but at all 
events it was not applicable to the 
case of adultery committed abroad 
and with a foreigner. His lord- 
ship then, at considerable length, 
repeated the arguments which he 
had urged on a former occasion in 
favour of preliminaryinquiry by a 
secret committee. But neither in 
that inqviry, nor in any proceed- 
ing which might grow out of it, 
would he ever lose sight, for a 
moment, of the substantial prin. 
ciplesof English justice. Whatever 
course of proceeding the house 
might choose to adopt, he should 
enter upon it in the spirit so ably 
described by an eminent English 


judge, who declared that he had 
made a covenant with God and 
himself, that neither affection nor 
any other undue principle should 
ever make him swerve from the 
strict line of his duty. In that 
spirit he had always endeavoured 
to act during the past, and should 
endeavour to act in the future, 
The consciousness of doing so 
would be the best consolation he 
could possess, if he should appear 
to the friends whom he esteemed 
to act wrongly, and would form 
his best title for pardon at the 
hands of that God, before whose 
tribunal all mankind must sooner 
or later stand to be judged. 

In the sequel of the discussion, 
the motion was supported by the 
marquis of Lansdown, lord Bel- 
haven, and lord Holland, and op- 
»osed by lords Donoughmore and 

auderdale. 

The archbishop of Canterbury 
denied that he was to be consider- 
ed as the constitutional adviser of 
the crown, with regard to the 
omission of the queen’s name in 
the liturgy. 

Lord Liverpool concurred in 
this opinion ; which was contro 
verted by lords Holland, Dacre, 
and Grey. 

Lord Darnley gave notice, that 
he'would submit a motion on the 
subject of the omission alluded to, 

Karl Grey’s motion was then 
negatived by 102 to 47, 

House of commons, June 28.— 
Mr. Brougham addressed the house 
on the subject of the education of 
the poor. He testified his cordial 
thanks to the 11,000 clergy of 
the established church for , re. 
turns which they had made on 
this subject. From them’he had 
formed that digest now in the 
hauds of members; but in order 

to 
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to the proper understanding of 
which it would be necessary for 
himto prepare akey. After al- 
luding to the grossly erroneous 
calculations of Dr, Colquhoun as 
to the number of poor uneducated 
in Great Britain, he proceeded to 
show that the project of universal 
education was not one of modern 
date. In France, in the year 1582, 
under the reign of Henry III. the 
states general met, and the no- 
blesse of the day presented a pe- 
tition to the sovereign, praying 
that pains and penalties might be 
imposed upon those who would 
not send their children to school ; 
and nearly at the same time the 
Scotch parliament (perhaps the 
most aristocratical body then in 
existence) passed a law, that every 
gentleman should send his eldest 
son at least to school, in order to 
learn grammar. In Scotland, in- 
deed, it appeared that public 
schools had been established in 
many towns as early as the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The 
extension of learning to the lower 
ordershad always been patronized. 
It was singular that the arguments 
recently advanced by pious but 
mistaken men, against generaledu- 
cation, had been first adduced by 
Mandeville, an infidel and an 
atheist, in 1714. It appeared, that 
ia the endowed and unendowed 
schools of England, there were 
means of educating 655,000 child- 
ren; now this was one-fourteenth 
of the population ; but the number 
of children should be taken at one- 
ninth or one-tenth, and here was 
only provision for one-fourteenth 
or fifteenth. Besides, from the 
605000were to be deducted 33,000 
children, who were at dames’ 
schools, where they learnt next to 
nothing ; this would reduce the 
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number educated to one-sixteenth ; 
and even here, previous to 1802, 
none of the new schools, those 
under the Bell and Lancaster sy- 
stem, were established. They edu- 
cated 180,000; and therefore, pre- 
vious to 1802, there was only edu- 
cation for 1-20th part. And in 
the principality of Wales the pro- 
portion was 1-26th; whilst in Scot- 
land the proportion was 1-9th. 
The proportion in France, at pre- 
sent, was 1-28th ; at present, there 
were 1,( 66,000children educated ; 
whilst in 1817 there were only 
866,000. Here was an extraordi- 
nary improvement; for in two 
years above 7000 schools had been 
established by private exertions 
only; and in ten years, if they 
went on improving thus, there 
would not be an uneducated pere 
sonin France. In Switzerland 
there was not oné person in 60 of 
any rank, who could not read 
writing. And in Holland there 
were 4151 schools, and provision 
for educating 1-10th of the popu- 
lation, ‘The honourable member 
then proceeded to take a review of 
the Sunday schools: there were 
400,000 in those schools, but not 
more than 100,000 of these child- 
ren could be added as going to 
any other school, and therefore 
that would make the whole num- 
ber educated 700,000, leaving 
1-5th of the population without 
education. He would next look 
to the return, of the number of 
schools; and it would appear from 
the returns, that there were 3500 
parishes in England in which there 
were no schools, either endowed 
or unendowed ; whilst in Scotland 
there was an endowed school in 
every parish, He would next 
look to the state of Middlesex ; 
and here, excluding the dames’ 
schools 
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schools and the new schools, in- 
stead of one-fifteenth, the propor- 
tion would be one for ty-sixth only. 
"The next county was Lancashire, 
and here the proportion was one- 
twentyeeighth ; whilst theaverage 
of Durham, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, was one-tenth, 
and of Westmoreland one-eighth. 
In the six midland counties, the 
average was ]-24th; next the east- 
ern, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex, 
the average was ]-2]st ; Somerset 
and Devon was 1-24th, Now, tak- 
ing into consideration the popula- 
tion of the neighbourhood of the 
sea coast, and the avocations, it 
would be found that crime kept 
yace with the want of education. 
I the four northern counties the 
proportion of poor was as one in 
15; inthe other counties the poor 
was ascnein ll. In the whole 
kingdom the average of commit- 
ments for crime was as onein1400. 
In the four northern they were as 
one in 4200; in the six midland, 
the commitments were as one in 
2100. The honourable member 
went on to state the proportions 
in other counties, In the four 
northern counties $7,000 children 
paid for their education, whilst 
16,000 did not pay. In the six 
midland counties, 16,000 paid, 
and 28,000 did not pay, The 
proportion was equally disad- 
vantageous to the other counties 
in England, compared with the 
northern; and in Scotland, few 
indeed took education fornothing ; 
the peasant of Scotland would 
stint Dimeelf in necessaries, to give 
his child food for the mind. He 
wished he could see this spirit re- 
stored in England; but that could 
not be under the present system 
of poor laws. It existed in Scot- 
land, but extend the poor laws to 
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that country, and it would exist 
there nolonger. He had takena 
long time to frame his bill, which 
would be found to agree with the 
documents on the wable. His plan 
was divisible into four branches, 
The first related to the foundation 
of the schools ; the second, to the 
appointment and the removal of 
the masters ; the third, to the ad. 
mission ofscholars ; and the fourth 
had for its object the improve. 
ment of the old education endow. 
ments, With reference to the first 
branch, he proposed to give the 
initiative in the appointment of a 
schoolmaster to four different 
classes. The first was the grand 
jury at the Easter sessions, findin 
or presenting a bill thac the di 
strict was deficient in a school; the 
second was the clergyman of the 
parish ; the third was two justices 
of the peace; and the fourth class 
would be formed by five house- 
holders in the district, After go- 
ing into a variety of subordinate 
details, he came to the question 
of expense. According to the 
ratio of the schools in the county 
of Devon, the total outfit would 
be 850,000/. But according to 
the ratio of Cumberland, the e:- 
pense would only be 400,000/. 
fiving an average of half a mil- 
ion; and the annual expense 
would at an average amount tu 
100,000/, ‘The honourable gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a bill for the 
better education of the poor im 
England and Wales. 

After some observations from 
lord Castlereagh and others, the 
motion was ayreed to. 

June 29.—Lord John Russell 
addressed the house at some 
length on the grievances of the 
inhabitants of Parga, The Bri- 
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tish consul had estimated their 
property at 277,000/. ; but sir T’. 
Maitland had sanctioned a sub- 
sequent estimate which reduced it 
to 150,000/,, and of this sum they 
were obliged to accept payment 
‘in Turkish allov. After some 
observations on the conduct of sir 
T. Maitland, his lordship conclud- 
ed with moving for a memorial 
presented to the secretary of state 
for the colonial department by 
two natives of Parga, and for cer- 
tain copies of, or extracts from, 
the dispatches of sir ‘T. Mait- 
land. 

Mr. Goulburn vindicated the 
conduct of the British govern- 
ment, and contended that the Par- 
ganites had received a fair com- 
pensation for their losses. 

Sir R. Wilson and Mr, Hume 
said, the Parganites were dissatis- 
fied, and our character suttered in 
the eyes of Europe, from an im- 
pression that they had not received 
the protection which had been pro- 
mised them. 

After a few words in reply from 
lord J. Russell, the motion was 
agreed to. 

House of lords, June 30.—The 
royal assent was given by commis- 
sion to the twelve million loan bill, 
the funded debt charges’ bill, the 
Irish clerk of the peace bill, the 
Irish coasting trade bill, the [rish 
coroners’ bill, the Dublin found. 
ling hospital bill, the watch 
and ward bill, the sail cloth bill, 
the Ayr and Calder navigation 
bill, &e. 

In the commons, the same day, 
aroyal message was brought down 
by lord Castlereagh, recommend- 
ing the house “ to take measures 
that annuities may be secured to 
his Majesty’s royal brothers and 
asters, for their respective lives, 
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to such amount that their incomes 
may be rendered equal to those 
which they enjoyed at the demise 
of his late majesty.’ 

On the motion of sir John New- 
port, and after a long discussion, 
it was ordered, thatit be “an in- 
struction to the committee on the 
Irish court of chancery bill to re- 
ceive a clause, providing against 
any master in the chancery of Ire- 
land being elected into, or sitting, 
or voting in the house of com- 
mons, so long as he shall hold 
such office,”” In the debate on 
this clause, the case of Mr. Ellis, 
one of the candidates for the city 
of Dublin, was canvassed at 
length, and an effort made to 
have him excepted from its opera- 
tion in the event of being :eturn- 
ed; but the incompatibility of a 
seat in parliament, with the duties 
of his office, was not to be sur- 
mounted, and the motion was ac- 
cordingly agreed to. 

House of lords, July 3.——The 
marquis of Lansdown presented 
the first report of the select com- 
mittee on foreign trade: itis cone 
fined to an inquiry into the state 
of the timber trade, and an inves- 
tigation of the means of its im- 
provement. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the house went into a committee 
on the royal message respecting 
the provision to be made for the 


junior branches of the royal fa- 


mily. Lord Castlereagh then en- 
tered into explanations as to the 
situation of the different members 
of the royal family, and said it 
was proposed to make an addi- 
tion, not exceeding 24,000/. a- 
year, for placing the duke of Cla- 
rence on a level, as to income, 
with his other brothers, and for 
paying certain legacies and pen- 
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sions to the late queen’s servants. 
He stated, that prince Leopold 
had, for the present, taken upon 
himself the support and educa- 
tion of the infant princess of the 
duchess of Kent. 

Mr. Vansittart having moved 
that the house should go into a 
committee of supply, Mr. Creevey 
said itwas understood that a grant 
was to be proposed to defray the 
expenses of the coronation. Un- 
der existing circumstances, he 
thought it very improper to hasten 
that ceremony. With what dis- 
— would the nation view its 

ing mixing in all the revelry of a 
grand gala and jubilee (given, too, 
not at his, but at the public ex- 
pense,) at the very time that its 
queen was made the subject of a 
grave and heinous accusation ! 

Lord Castlereagh said, his ma- 
jesty’s rights were not to be im- 
paired by the absence or presence 
of the queen. The coronation 
was something more than a mere 
gala ; it was a ceremony whereby 
the king ratified the compact 
which existed between himself and 
his people; and therefore was a 
ceremony wnich ought not to be 
delayed. The day had been fixed; 
and if it gave pain to her majes- 
ty, ministers could not help it, 
for her presence had not been oc- 
casioned by them. The expense 
of the coronation had been great- 
ly exaggerated ; it would not ex- 
ceed 105,000/, 

Dr. Lushington, colonel Da- 
vies, Mr. Tierney, and others, re- 
commended delay. They were 
replied to by Mr. Vansittart and 
Mr. F. Robinson. 

The house then went into the 
committee, and the sum of 
100,000/, was voted for the ex- 
pense of the coronation, and se- 


veral grants for services in Ire. 
land, 

House of lords, July 4.—The 
earl of Harrowby presented a re. 
port from the secret committee 
relative to the queen; that they 
have examined, with all the atten. 
tion due to so important a sub. 


ject, the documents which have 


been laid before them; and they 
find, that those documents con. 
tain allegations, supported by the 
concurrent testimony of a great 
number of persons in various si- 
tuations of life, and residing in 
differem parts of Europe, which 
deeply affect the honour of the 
queen; charging her majesty with 
an adulterous connexion with a 
foreigner, originally in her ser- 
vice in a menial capacity ; and 
attributing to her majesty a con- 
tinued series of conduct highly 
unbecoming her majesty’s rank 
and station, and of the most li 
centious character, 

“ These charges appear to the 
committee so deeply to affect not 
only the honour of the queen, but 
also the dignity of the crown, and 
the moral feelings and honour of 
the country, that, in their opinion, 
it is indispensable that they should 
become the subject of a solemn 
inquiry, which, it appears to the 
committee, may be best effected 
in the course of a legislative pro- 
ceeding, the necessity of which 
they cannot but most deeply de- 
plore.” 

Lord Liverpool said he should, 
to-morrow, introduee a bill on 
the subject of the report; with 
regard to the course of proceed: 
ing on which he should be dispos- 
ed to consult the convenience 
the illustrious person who was 
the object of the charges. 

Lord Grey renewed his pro 
test 
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test against a course of proceed- 
ing which violated every princ.- 
ple of justice. Db Sars 

Lord Harrowby justified the 

conduct of ministers in endea- 
youring to avoid this inquiry ; 
but they must now proceed with 
it, and the course they had pur- 
sued was sanctioned by the house. 
The report of the committee 
could only be viewed as the find- 
ing of a grand jury. — 
. Lord Carnarvon said, the pa- 
rallel did not hold; as a grand 
jury examined witnesses on oath 
before they found a bill, He 
urged ministers to delay the coro- 
nation until the inquiry was 
brought to a termination. 

Lord Darnley augured nothing 
but mischief from the course 
adopted by ministers. 

Lord Grey again expressed his 
surprise that ministers should 
have been willing to grant fifty 
thousand pounds from the pockets 
of the people, to enable the queen 
to live in comfort abroad, with a 
person with whom they now 
charged her to have maintained 
an adulterous connexion. 

Lord Liverpool justified mini- 
sters. 

Lord Holland said, the course 
of these proceedings was from the 
beginning wrong—highly incon- 
sistent—highly dangerous—dero- 
gatory irom the honour of the 
crown, and injurious to the best 
interests of the country. 

In the commons, the same day, 
fr. Hume proposed a series of 
resolutions as to the rates per 
cent. of the expense of collecting 
the various branches of the reve- 
nue, 

Mr. Lushington contended that 

t. H.’s calculations were in se- 
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veral respects erroneous, and pro- 
posed substitutes for several of 

them, by way of amendment. 
After some observations from 
sir H. Parnell, Mr. J. Smith, Mr, 
W. Smith, Mr. ‘Tierney, and Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. H.’s resolutions 
were negatived, and the counter 
resolutions adopted by 124 to 95. 
Mr. Hume made his motion rela- 
tive to the property of the lateking. 
Mr. Vansittart said, there had 
been found, among his late ma- 
jesty’s papers, some of a testas 
mentary nature ; but the question 
of their validity and construction 
had been submitted to the opinion 
of legal authorities, from whom 
no report on the subject had been 
yet received. This being the 
case, it was clear that the lords of 
the treasury, or his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, were not empowered to 
take possession of the property 
under an authority of this kind, 
which, under other circumstances, 
might have beenavailable. When 
the doubts upon the question 
should be thoroughly removed, it 
would be for them to take the ne- 
cessary steps; in the mean time 
it would be satisfactory to the 
house to learn that the property 
in money and stock was of the 
value of 90,000f. exclusive of 
freehold property, and the houses 
at Weymouth, &c, This sum of 
90,0002, would be subject to a 
very considerable claim; and as 
to the Weymouth property and 
the advertisement for its disposal, 
which had appeared in the public 
rints, it was only necessary for 
fim to say, that, in whatever way 
the decision of the law authori- 
ties might go, they could belong 
to no other person than his ma- 
jesty.. That being a necessary 
Case 
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case in any possible event, it had 
been thought advisable that this 
property should be disposed of. 

Mr. Hume consented to with- 
draw his motion, the explanation 
of the right honourable gentle- 
man being satisfactory. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that 
even reckoning the additional ar- 
ticle of private property at Wey- 
mouth, &c. the whole would not 
amount to more than between 
102,000/. and 103,000/. 

Mr. Vansittart obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to extend to the 
new bank of England notes the 
same protection from forgery as 
had been extended under the for- 
mer law. 

Mr. C. Grant obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to regulate the 
issue of treasury bills ; the princi- 
pal object of the measure being 
the raising of 250,000/, for pub- 
lic works, 

House of lords, July 5.—The 
queen presented a petition to the 
house desiring that she might be 
heard by her counsel ; which was 
resolved in the negative. After- 
wards the earl of Liverpool pre- 
sented a bill of pains and penalties 
against her majesty, of which the 
following is a copy: 

‘* Whereas, in the year 1814, 
her majesty, Caroline Amelia Eli- 
zabeth, then princess of Wales, 
and now queen consort of this 
realm, being at Milan in Italy, 
engaged in * service, ina me- 
nial situation, one Bartolomo Per- 
gami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 
gami, a foreigner of low station, 
who had before served in a simi- 
lar capacity : 

“And whereas, after the said 
Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, bad entered 


AND 


the service of her royal highness 
the said princess of Wales, a most 
unbecoming and degrading inti. 
macy commenced between her 
royal highness and the said Bar- 
tolomo Pergami, otherwise Bar. 
tolomo Bergami ; 

“ And whereas her royal high. 
ness not only advanced the said 
Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bergami, to a high 
station in her royal highness’s 
household, and received into her 
service many of his near relations, 
some of them in inferior and 
others in high and confidential si- 
tuations about her royal high- 
ness’s person, but bestowed upon 
him other great and extraordina- 
ry marks of favour and distinc. 
tion, obtained for him orders of 
knighthood and titles of honour, 
and conferred upon him a pre- 
tended order of knighthood which 
her royal highness had taken up- 
on herself to institute without any 
just or lawful authority : 

“ And whereas her said royal 
highness, whilst the said Bartolo- 
mo Pergami, otherwise Bartolo- 
mo Bergami, was in her said ser- 
vice, further unmindful of her ex- 
alted rank and station and of her 
duty to your majesty, and wholly 
regardless of her own honour and 
character, conducted herself to- 
wards the said Bartolomo Pergas 
mi, otherwise Bartolomo Berga 
mi, and in other respects, both in 
public and private, in the various 
places and countries which her 
royal highness visited, with inde- 
cent and offensive familiarity and 
freedom, and carried ona licene 
tious, disgraceful, and adulterous 
intercourse with the said Bartolo- 
mo Pergami, otherwise Bartolo- 
mo Bergami, which continued for 

a long 
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a long period of time during her 
roval high ness's residence abroad ; 
by whic conduct of her said roy- 
al highness, great scandal and 
dishonour have been brought up- 
on your majesty’s family and 
kingdom : ‘Therefore, to mani- 
fest our deep sense of such scan- 
jalous, disgraceful, and vicious 
conduct on the part of her said 
majesty, by which she has violat- 
ed the duty she owed to your 
majesty, and has rendered herself 
unworthy of the exalted rank and 
station of queen consort of this 
realm; and to evince our ‘ust re- 
gard for the dignity of the crown 
and the honour of this nation; 
we, your majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the lords spi- 
ritual and temporal,and commons 
ia parliament assembled, do here- 
by entreat your majesty that it 
may be enacted, and be it enact- 
ed by the king’s most excellent 
majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons in 
this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, 
that her said majesty Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, from and after 
the passing of this act, shall be 
and ishereby deprived of the title 
of queen, and of all the preroga- 
tives, rights, privileges, and exe 
emptions appertaining to her as 
queen consort of this realm; and 
that her said majesty shall, from 
and after the passing this act, 
for ever be disabled and render- 
ed incapable of using, exercis- 
ing, and enjoying the same, or 
any of them ; and moreover, that 

marriage between his majes- 
ty and the said Caroline Amelia 
abot be, and the same is 
boll from henceforth for ever 

ly dissolved, annulled, and 
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made void, to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever.” 

{n the commons, the same day, 
the report of the committee on 
the consumption of smoke by 
steam-engines was brought up, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor, in moving 
that the report be printed, gave 
notice that it was his intention, 
early in the next session, to intro- 
duce a bill on this subject. 

Lord A. Hamilton repeated 
the observations delivered at va. 
rious former periods, as to the in- 
jury done to the agricultural in- 
terests of Scotland by subjecting 
malt made from Scotch barley 
and bigg, to the same duties as 
that from English barley, and 
concluded with moving some re- 
solutions on the subjeet. 

Mr. Vansittart could not de- 
part from the general principle of 
an equalization of the duties, but 
was willing to make an abate- 
ment of 6d. per bushel for male 
made from bigg, He concluded 
with moving the previous ques- 
tion, which was carried, on a di- 
vision, by 53 to 43. 

The house having gone into a 
committee of supply, lord Castle- 
reagh again explained the cir- 
cumstances which rendered it ne- 
cessary to propose an additional 
grant of 24,000/. for more effec- 
tually providing for the junior 
branches of the royal family, and 
defraying the pensions of certain 
servants of their late majesties. 
He then proposed resolutions to 
that effect. 

Mr, Bankes and Mr, Hume ob- 
jected to the arrangements re- 
specting the pensions, as several 
of the servants who had been on- 
ly a year or two employed, and 
who were in the prime of life, 
were to be allowed their full sa- 
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laries. They wished the resolu- 
tions to be postponed for reconsi- 
deration by ministers. 

Mr. W. Smith approved of 
this suggestion. He wished to 
know whether the report was cor- 
rect, that the pension of the late 
Mr. West had been stopped on 
the death of his late majesty. 

Mr. Vansittart justified the 
scale on which the pensions had 
been made. With regard to Mr. 
West, he had no pension from 
the crown, but wasa repairer of 
his majesty’s pictures, under the 
lord duenbatltin, and received 
his salary from the lord chamber- 
lain’s office. 

Mr. Huskisson said, Mr, West’s 
salary was paid up to the day of 
his death ; and he should not be 
doing justice to his late majesty 
if he did not state that the king 
had granted to West, out of his 
own purse, 1000/, a year, and 
that, in the course of his life, he 
had paidhim not less than 40,000/. 
for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, The resolutions were then 
agreed to; and several other 
grants were voted for the public 
service, on the motion of Mr, 
Vansittart and lord Palmerston. 

On the motion of lord Castle- 
reagh, it was ordered that a com- 
mittee be appcinted to search the 
journals of the other house ; and 
if it should appear that the lords 
had adopted proceedings with 
respect to her majesty, he should 
then postpone his motion, which 
stood for to-morrow ; and should 
also propose a further postpone- 
ment of the adjourned debate on 
the king’s message. 

The house having gone into a 
committee on the postage acts, 
Mr. Vansittart proposed a reso- 
lution, “ that his majesty’s post- 
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masters general be authorized to 
charge an addition, not exceedin 
the rate of postage now payable 
by law, on st dispatched bya 
particular conveyance.” This er. 
press post was, he said, to be es. 
tablished between London and 
Manchester, and if it answered, 
the system would be extended to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. A. 
greed to, 

House of lords, July 6.—Lord 
Dacre presented the following pe. 
tition from her majesty : 

“Carolina regina—The queen 
has heard, with inexpressible asto- 
nishment, that a bill, conveying 
charges, and intended to degrade 
her, and to dissolve her marriage 
with the king, has been brought 
by the first minister of the king 
into the house of lords, where her 
majesty has no counsel or other 
officer to assert her rights. The 
only alleged foundation for the 
bill is the report of a secret come 
mittee, proceeding solely on papers 
submitted to them, and _ before 
whom no single witness was e1- 
amined. ‘The queen has been 
further informed, that her counsel 
last night were refused a hearing 
at the - of the house of lords, at 
that stage of the proceeding when 
it was most material they should 
be heard ; and that a list of the 
witnesses, whose names are known 
to her accusers, is to be refused to 
her. Under such circumstances 
the queen doubts whether any 
other course is left to her, but to 
protest in the most solemn mannet 
against the whole of the proceed 
ing ; but she is anxious to make 
one more effort to obtain justice, 
and therefore desires that her 
counsel may be admitted to state 
her claims at the bar of the hous 
of lords.” 

On 
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On the motion that counsel be 
called in, the lord chancellor asked 
to what points counsel could, in 
the present stage of their pro- 
ceeding, be heard ? ‘To what par- 
ticular points at present could 
their lordships instruct counsel to 
confine themselves, if they were 
called in? 

The earl of Liverpool recome 
mended that they should be called 
in, and asked to what points they 
wished to be heard. 

This motion was agreed to, and 
the counsel (Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Denman) were called to the 
bar. 
The lord chancellor then stated, 
that he was desired by the house 
to askupon what points the counsel 
intended to address their lordships, 
and, after they had answered, then 
to direct them to withdraw. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that 
he was ordered by her majesty to 
appear at their lordships’ bar, in 
consequence of the proceeding in- 
stituted against her, and that he 
had several points to urge in be- 
half of his royal client. Her ma- 
jesty had yesterday been served 
by the gentleman usher of the 
black rod with a bill, presented to 
their lordships, which contained 
charges of the gravest nature, and 
her majesty could not suffer the 
shortest interval to elapse without 
stating her objections to the whole 
ne thus instituted by bill. 

eit lordships, he hoped, would 
also suffer him to add_ his regret 
that the request made by her ma- 
Jesty yesterday to be heard against 

's proceeding was not complied 
with. It was also the wish of her 
majesty’s counsel to object to the 
course of proceeding, on account 

ne relative si:uation in which 


nae and her majesty 
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stood with respect to proceedings 
which it might still be necessary to 
adopt. ‘They were also directed 
to address some observations to 
their lordships, touching the mode 
of proceeding, and to the time; 
touching any delay, also, which 
might be proposed, as to whether 
that delay should take place at 
the present, or be interposed in 
some subsequent period of the 
proceeding, It was also their wish 
to declare certain matters on the 
part of her majesty, which they 
thought calculated to have an 
important effect on the proceed« 
ings before their lordships; and he 
had to add, that the present was 
the stage of the proceedings in 
which it was proper for them to 
state to their lordships those 
matters to which he had thus ge- 
nerally adverted. They begged 
further to observe, that it was 
matter of very serious detriment 
to her majesty that their lordships 
should have rejected the prayer of 
her petition of yesterday, and re- 
fused to hear her counsel before 
the bill to which her petition of 
this day referred had been brought 
in and read a first time. ‘This 
appeared to her majesty the more 
extraordinary when the ground of 
that refusal was considered. It 
was said that a report, on which a 
bill was to be founded, had been 
made in a certain place, but that 
of the existence of any such pro- 
ceeding her majesty could have no 
knowledge. Her majesty and her 
counsel were held to be quite ig 
norant of this proceeding, thoug 
every body in the metropolis but 
themselves was well acquainted 
with it. In fact, the report was 
by this time in the possession of 
every man, woman, and child, 
within the range ~ 4 the — 
oO 
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ot the NEWS PApet s. It was stated 
by these new spapers that thew 
lordships had orde: ed the: port to 
be printed, and every one of hem 
had publishe ! copies of it. "Lhese 
statements might, perhaps, be 
fabrications—they were perhaps 
gross libels on ihesecret commitice 
which their lordships had appoint- 
ed, and on their lordships’ house : 
but, as they were given in a very 
consistent form, and as those who 
had dared to circulate assertions 
apparently so calumnious had not 
been judicially visited tor their 
presumption, hermajesty’scounsel 
began to be afraid that there was 
some foundation for them, and 
that the report, of which they and 
her majesty could know nothing, 
might in fact be in existence. But 
that report, if it did exist, went 
further than the bill, with a copy 
of which they had been furnished, 
There was matter in the report 
which had not found its way into 
the bill; and that was a point 
upon which her majesty’s counsel 
were also most desirous of being 
heard. 

Mr. Brougham having conclud- 
ed, the counsel were ordered to 
withdraw. 

The lord chancellor thought it 
quite impossible for their lordships 
to permit counsel to address them 
in the way proposed. It was his 
most anxious desire that strict jus- 
tice should be done in this as in 
every other case; but if certain 
matters were to be stated at the 
bar, to show why this proceeding 
could not be adopted, they must 
either be matters ot fact or matters 
of law: if matters of fact, as the 
circumstances of the evidence were 
not yet known, they might be ir- 
relevant: and if they were points 
of law, they might have nothin g to 


do with the defence which was t 
be made against the bill, 

Lord Dacre proposed that the 
counsel should be called in under 
some particular instructions. 

The lord chancellor repeated 
that he should have no objection, 
it they were limited as to the mode 
and time of proceeding. 

Earl Grey was sensible of the 
necessity of adhering to precedent 
and analogy in their Lordships 
proceedings; but it ought to be re. 
collected that this was a case for 
which there was no precedent, and 
he hoped that it would never form 
a precedent for any future one. 
li they were to be guided by pre- 
cedent, it was impossible for them 
to findany. ‘Their lordships’ ob- 
ject ought to be to do substantial 
justice. The noble and learned 
lord proposed, in the first place, 
to limit the hearing of the counsl 
to the mode of proceeding on the 
bill; but it should be recollected 
that the petition objected to pro- 
ceeding by billat all. He under- 
stood the counsel to state that he 
had several facts andcircumstances 
to urge; but he did not state 
whether those facts and circum- 
stances related to the defence, or 
to the manner in which their lord- 
ships were proceeding. He wished 
theirlordships seriously to consider 
whether they would not be acting 
too hastily, it they, from a mete 
regard to form, excluded the 
counsel from stating any facts 
which might be of importance t 
the case of his client. 

The earl of Liverpool did not 
understand what possible limit 
there could be to the statement of 
counsel, if they were allowed to 
proceed in the way they proposed. 
To allow then: to speak on mat- 
ters not connected with the de 
fence 
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fence would be to allow them to 


on every possible subject. 
He thought the course proposed 
by his noble and learned friend 


afforded as great a latitude as 
could be allowed. 
The lord chancellor observed, 


that after a bill of this descrip- 
tion was read a first time, the na- 
ture of the evidence on which it 
was founded must be explained 
before any noble lord could pro- 
pose its second reading. Every 

who was interested in cp- 
posing it would then be entitled 
to be heard against it; but if 
counsel were allowed to be heard 
now in the way proposed, such a 
proceeding would be neither more 
nor less than a surrender of all 
their lordships’ functions. He 
therefore put the motion, that the 
counsel be called in and instruct- 
ed to confine their argument to the 
mode of the proceeding on the bill, 
and to the time of such proceeding. 

The marquis of Lansdown ob- 
served, that the real question was, 
not whether their lordships should 
hear counsel on the mode of pro- 
ceeding with regard to the bill, 
but whether they would hear ar- 
guments to induce them to aban- 
don the bill altogether, in order 
to “ap some other course, 

Earl Grovesnor regretted that 
counsel had not been heard be- 
fore the bill was introduced, That 
certainly was the time at which 
their lordships ought to have 
taken the objection into consider- 
ation, He, however, thought 
that the hearing should now be 
granted, 

The ear] of Lauderdale could 
hot conceive how their lordships 
conld be asked to hear counsel 
ct Ge proceeding by bill at 

“period, When they came to 
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the second reading, counsel might 
very properly be heard on that 
point; and if it could then be 
shown that they ought to aban- 
don that course—that the mea- 
sure ought not to be a legislative 
one—the bill would be given up. 
In the mean time it appeared to 
him that it would be most im- 
proper to hear counsel, 

The lord chancellor, as a peer 
of parliament, gave it as his opi- 
nion that counsel could be heard 
on nothing but the mode of pro- 
ceeding to be had on the bill, and 
the time at which the proceedings 
should take piace. When, how- 
ever, he stated that their lord. 
ships ought so to confine the coun- 
sel, it was to be understood that 
he meant the limitation to be with- 
out oo to any argument 
which might be urged againse 
the course adopted by bill. Sure- 
ly, according to every parliamen- 
tary principle, their lordships must 
reject any attempt to tell them 
what they ought to do in this 
stare. 

Lord Holland reminded their 
lordships, that the great point on 
which her majesty’s counsel de- 
sired to be heard, was to show 
that the proceeding by bill was a 
hardship to his client. If he un- 
derstood what was likely to be 
done in the progress of the bill, 
all the witnesses for the prose- 
cution would be heard at a stage 
long before any defence could be 
made, Now if this was so, the 
question of proceeding by bill had 
best be discussed now, because, if 
there were any hardship in the 
case, that hardship would occur 
before the counsel could have an 
opportunity of stating any thing 
against it. 

Earl Grey again insisted on the 
K 2 pr0- 
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propriety of hearing counsel now 
against going on with the bill. 
When they came to the second 
reading, if it should be shown 
that the course adopted was 
wrong, time and labour would be 
lost, as well as evil done. If coun- 
sel were to be heard against the 
bill at all, this was, on every prin- 
ciple of justice and propriety, the 
proper time for hearing them, Un- 
doubtedly their lordships could not 
suffer counsel to obtrude them- 
selves, and to dictate the course 
of proceedings to be adopted by 
the house; but that did not pre- 
vent their lordships from seriously 
weighing the reasons which might 
now be offered against the bill. 

The lerd chancellor repeated 
the reasons on which he thought 
the counsel ought not to be heard. 
Were he in a situation to consult 
his feelings as a man, he would 
not object to the application which 
had been inade; but, in his situa- 
tion as a peer of the realm, he was 
bound to resist it. His lordship 
then put the question on the mo- 
tion for limiuing the counsel, 
which was carried. 

‘I he coun el bei inp y then called 
iN, 

The lord chancellor stated, that 
he was commanded to inform 
them, that in what they should 
represent to the house they were 
to confine themse]s es to the mode 
and manner of proceeding to be 
had on the bill, and to the time 
when those proceedings should 
take p! ice, 

Mr. Brougham, her majesty’s 
attorney-general, then proceeded 
to address their ke rd hips to the 
following effect: — His learned 
friend and himself were tot: ally 
ap of what had occurred in 

eir absence, and therefore their 


lordships would naturally suppoee 
that they were at a loss to com. 
prehend the exact points to which, 
as they had been told, their argu. 
ment was to be limited, and the 
manner in which they were to be 
tied down in entering upon the 
important task which they were 
then called upon to perform. In 
making the effort, which he was 
then making with all good faith, 
to stasaend the command 
which their lordships hi: id just 
imposed upon him, he should 
trust to the indulgence of thei 
lordships for his pardon, if, in the 
discharge of his duty, he hap- 
pened to misinterpret the order 
which they had issued; and he 
therefore begged of their lord. 
ships, if he was guilty of any such 
miusinterpretation, to impute it ti 
accident, or rather to misfo rtune, 
that he had not caught in its rig 
sense their lordships’ meaning, a ae 
not to any intention on his part 
(which before God he disclaimed ) 
of offering any observation to their 
lordships which should in the 
slightest degree disobey the in- 
structions which they had given 
him. He gathered from what had 
been intumated to him, that th« 
instructions commanded him to 
confine whatever he had himself 
to urge, or whatever her majesty 
had commanded him to urge on 
her behalf, to the manner of pros 
ceeding with respect to or upon 
the bill which had been served 
upon her majesty last night by 
the ordinary officer of theu lord- 
ships ; and assuming it to be right 
to proc eed by bil]l__ 

The lord chancellor—« By this 
bill.” 

Mr. Brougham—By this bill? 
He would take it so; because by 
that admission their hordaiies 


would 
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would decide two points in his 
favour :—first of all, they would 
determine that the proceedings 
by bill (to which many heavy and 
rievousobjections might be made 
if permission were granted to en- 
ter into that question) were the 
proceedings which their lordships 
had adopted ; and, secondly, they 
would determine, in so inflexible 
4 manner that it would be tn vain 
to offer resistance to it, that they 
would proceed by bill in no other 
manner than the bill then before 
their lordships warranted them in 
doing, He should therefore pre- 
sume that that bill was unalterable 
at present, and irrevocable till 
some future opportunity, and 
should argue for his illustrious 
client under the idea that he was 
confined tothe manner of the pro- 
ceedings, and the time or times in 
which those proceedings were to 
take places If he rightly under- 
stood the instructions of their lord. 
ships with respect to the mode of 
proceeding, there was no occasion 
for him to say a word upon it: 
the only mode of proceeding 
which their lordships could now 
adopt was to propose the second 
reading of the bill ; and therefore, 
as he was not prepared to propose 
that the third reading of the bill 
should precede the second, or in- 
deed to suggest any other fan. 
ciful mode ot legislation, he felt 
that when they called upon him 
to argue on the mode of proceed- 
ing which was instituted against 
his illustrious client, they knew 
that they were not subjecting 
themselves to a long argument, 
45 it was impossible for him to 
urge any argument at all upon 
= subject. He could under- 
stand the instruction which had 
sven to him with regard to 
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the time of proceeding, but he de- 
clared his incapacity to compre- 
hend the instruction which had 
been given him relative to the 
mode or manner in which it was 
to be conducted, 

Having stated thus much to 
their lordships, he should now 
confine his argument to the time 
of proceeding only: but he had 
been led to suppose that there 
were two points to which their 
lordships had wished to direct 
his attention, because they had 
first addressed him upon the mane 
ner of proceeding, and had after. 
wards limited him to the time or 
times of such proceeding. He 
now found that he had been 
mistaken : for if he were to ro 
into the argument whether evi- 
dence cught to be received before 
the second reading cf the bill, 
which the rules of their lordships’ 
house, for which he entertained 
the highest respect, precluded, he 
should labour entirely in vain, 
and would be met by the obvious 
remark, that counsel ought not to 


be allowed to dictate to their lord- 


ships the mode in_ which they 


were to proceed, and also that 
they ought not to be heard in de- 
tail against the bill until its se- 
cond time of reading. The ques 
tion of time was, therefore, one 
of the utmost importance, not 
only as regarded their lordships, 
but also with respect to the illus- 
trious party whom he represented ; 
for if he could satisfy their lord. 
ships that the nature and tene 
dency of the present bill was such 
as suspended absolute destruction 
over the head of her majesty—if 
he could succeed in showing that 
the interests of justice demanded 
that it ought to be speedily dis- 
cussed, and that her majesty the 

K 3 queen 
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queen had in consequence com- 
manded her legal advisers to m- 
form their lordships, as he on 
their behalf now did inform them, 
that she did not call for any de- 
lay ; that she was ready to pro- 
ceed forthwith in her defence 
against the rt of the secret 
committee, and also against the 
charges in the preamble to the 
celebrated bill now before their 
lordships; that she desired their 
lordships to prove that evening, 
if they could, or else to-morrow, 
all the accusations which were 
contained in that unparalleled 
preamble to a bill as anparallel- 
ed and unprecedented as the pre- 
amble itself; if he could succeed 
in the argument which he had 
urged, partly from the indul- 
pan extended to him by their 
ordships, and partly in the de- 
livery of the strong, impetuous, 
and even clamorous desire of her 
majesty to have the accusations 
now brought proved against her, 
if either their lordships, or the 
attorney-general, or any other of 
the king’s counsel, could prove 
thems then he trusted that he 
should have made out a case, 
even in confining himself strictly 
to the question, which would in- 
duce their lordships to throw out 
the present bill now upon its first 
time of reading. The suggestion 
of throwing it ont, even in its first 
stage, was one which arose natu- 
rally out of the argument which 
he had been allowed to employ 
upon the time of the proceeding ; 
for it was his duty to protest 
against all delay, and to satisfy 
their lordships that the only just 
and consistent measure which jn 
could pursue—indeed the only 
measore which did not militate 
against the safety of his illustrious 


client—was, either by throwing 
out the bill in ‘ts present stage, 
or else by proceeding immediately 
to read it a second time. 

The learned gentleman then 
proceeded to state that it would 
not be a difficult matter to deal 
with the instruction of their lord. 
ships, if it were distinctly stated 
that he and his learned friend 
were not to be heard against the 
bill until its second reading, be- 
cause such instruction would be 
consistent and intelligible. But, 
from the obscurity os the present 
instruction, he was at a loss to 
know the exact path on which 
he ought to walk; and he was 
afraid that if he veered but a 
single hair’s breadth, and but for 
a single moment, from the straight 
line upon which he was suffered to 
tread, even though it were for the 
mere purpose of gaining a pur- 
chase, in order to get on better in 
that straight line, he should be 
accused of not showing the de. 
ference which was due, and which 
he was particularly anxiousto pay, 
to the expressed wishes of their 
lordships. He trusted that their 
lordships would consider the ad- 
vantage with which he should be 
able to address them if he could 
throw off the advocate, and ad- 
dress them as an individual upon 
this question. The relief he should 
gain by such a change would be 
incalculable, as he should then 
only have to answer for his opi+ 
nions as an individual, and not tor 
those which he might have to pro- 
pease as an advocate. a 
iowever, that he was now stan 
ing at their lordships’ bar in the 
character of an advocate, he felt 
obliged to fling himself upon the 
compassionate consideration 
their lordships, and to mgt 
them 
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them to consider any thing of- 
fensive which he might utter as 
foreed by necessity from the ad- 
socate, and not from the indi- 
vidual who addressed them. 

He now felt it to be his duty to 
wate that it had reached her ma- 
esty—and these were times, and 
hers Was a situation in which the 
ear was open to every report—but 
‘shad reached her majesty that it 
had been argued (and he had him. 
lf seen the argument in the pube 
lic newspapers, and, therefore, 
aware as he was that it could not 
at all influence their lordships’ 
decision, he was still bound, on 
behalf of his illustrious client, to 
guard against any popular im- 
pression reaching the minds and 
perverting the judgements of those 
who were her judges, who he 
trusted would treat it with the 
contempt it deserved) that she 
was to be dealt with as if she was 
the lowest and not the highest 
subject in the realm. In oppoe 
sition to that argument he would 
say, “God grant that she were in 
the same situation with the lowest 
subject in the realm! God grant 
that she had never risen to a 
higher rank than the humblest in- 
dividual who owed allegiance to 
his majesty !” For, if she had not, 
she would not have had occasion 
to complain of a single day’s de- 
lay in obtaining relief from the 
load of calumny which had been 
Cast upon her by the present ano- 
malous proceeding. If she had 
been the meanest instead of the 
most exalted personage in the 
country, she would have had no 
Proceeding served upon her, such 
as he held a copy of in his hand ; 
~ would on the contrary have 
io round by the triple 

e¢ whereby the law of England 
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guards the life and honour of the 
poorest female. For what, he 
would ask, was the nature of the 
proceeding now instituted against 
her majesty ? A bill of divorce, 
not founded upon any evidence o! 
adultery—a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties, not founded upon any pre- 
vious proceedings, either in the 
courts of common or civil law. 
Before such a bill could have been 
introduced against any other in- 
dividual, there must have been a 
sentence in the consistory court—« 
there must have been the verdict 
of a jury, who might have sym- 
pathized with her feelings—who, 
being taken from the same rank 
in life as herself, and knowing 
that the evidence producedagainst 
her might, under similar circum- 
stances, be produced against their 
wives and daughters the next, 
would have been influenced by a 
desire to guard against a common 
danger. There would then have 
been among her judges none who 
were the servants of her husband, 
for her counsel would have had 
the right of challenging all such 
—none who were hired during his 
pleasure—none who were placed 
in a situation to feel gratitude for 
the past or expectation for the fu- 
ture favours which he had it in 
his power to bestow. She would 
have been tried bv twelve honest, 
impartial, and disinterested En- 
glishmen, at whose doors the in- 
fluence which would act upon her 
present judges might flagitate for 
years, before it would make the 
slightest impression either upon 
the hopes or the fears which it 
was calculated to excite. She 
had, therefore, good cause to la- 
ment that she was not the lowest 
subject of his majesty; and he 
could assure their lordships that 

K 4 she 
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she would willingly sacrifice m7 
thing except her honour, whic 
was dearer to her than her life, to 
obtain the poorest cottage which 
had ever sheltered an Enclish- 
woman from injustice. Upon 
such grounds was founded his 
reason for making as short as 
possible (for he was still observ- 
ing upon the time of the proceed- 
ing) the interval which would 
clapse between the present evene 
ing and the discussion on the 
second reading of the bill. 

He had many other reasons of 
a similar nature, all pointing in a 
similar direction, all tending to the 
same point—he meant the grant- 
ing of her majesty’s prayer for the 
immediate commencement of the 
investigation—which he was pre- 
vented from urging by the limits 
to which their lordships had con- 
fined him. He could not, how. 
ever, refrain from calling the at» 
tention of their lordships to the 
situation in which they might 
hereafter be placed, and to the 
anomalous condition to which 
they might be reduced, if they 
did not get rid of the present bill 
as suddenly as cain and in- 
deed altogether. Their lordships 
would observe, that there was 
wane in the allegations of the 
poe le which precluded their 
ordships from becoming judges 
in a criminal proceeding, upon 
charges arising out of the very 
evidence which they were called 
upon to examine as legislators in 
support of those allegations. He 
took it for granted,—indeed his re. 
spect for their lordships compel- 
led him to suppose it impossible 
that they could have done other- 
wise—that they had well perpend- 
ed whether the whole charge which 
had been brought against his il- 


lustrious client might not amount 
to an impeachable offence. He 
took this point, he , mye it, for 
granted ; because, if an impeach. 
ment were not an impossibility, 
they would never have taken into 
their consideration a bill which by 
probability might render them 
masters of the evidence on which 
they might afterwards be called 
upon to give sentence as judges, 

He took it also for granted that 
it was equally certain that they 
must have also decided another 
point ; he meant this—that where 
there was no indictable offence 
which could be punished by the 
common law, then also was there 
no impeachment which cculd be 
sustained: though for his own 
part he must confess that he did 
not know any principle of law, or 
any course of practice, upon which 
that doctrine could be defended, 
Indeed he had always understood 
that an impeachment was never 
instituted except where an indict- 
ment could not lie; but their lord- 
ships, from the peculiar constitu- 
tion of their house, having had 
the opportunity of learning the 
opinion of the twelve judges, aps 
peared to have come, upon long 
and mature deliberation, to a con- 
clusion diametrically opposite to 
that which he had, no doubt very 
erroneously, supposed to be the 
true one. Still, though he cone 
ceded all these points to their lord- 
ships, there arose out of the bill 
itself a point which no respect to 
their lordships could induce him 
us an advocate to give up for a 
single moment. Granted that no 
high treason had been committed 
under the statute of Edward IIL, 
because the adultery—or he ought 
rather to have said, the alleged 
adultery—had been committed 
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with a foreigner, and abroad ; yet 
he would ask, was Malta no part 
of the king’s dominions? Was 
Gibraltar not included in the pos- 
gssions of his majesty? How 
could he, or their Jordships, tell 
chat his illustrious client might 
not have touched at Malta, where 
he believed that she actually did 
touch, during her voyage for a 
vear and a half up and down the 
Mediterranean, with the very in- 
dividual with whom this adulter- 
ous intercourse was said to have 
been carried on ? How could they 
tell whether it might nothave been 
carried on at other places intra 
widia? If such adultery had 
committed in such places, 
were their lordships prepared to 
admit that an impeachment could 
not be founded upon it in another 
quarter? Supposing that they 
were inclined to make that admis- 
sion, he would then ask them—or 
rather he would take it for grant 
ed that their lordships had applied 
also to the court of admiralty,and 
had decided another point against 
him by the authority of the civil 
courts of the country, That point 
was, thatnothing done on boardofa 
king’sshipcould be construed into-- 
he lord chancellor here inter- 
tupted Mr. Brougham by observ- 
mg to their lordships that he 
thought that the learned counsel 
Was ransgressing the rules of the 
house in alluding, as he had, to 
what their lordships might be sup- 
posed to have done or left undone. 
was likewise of opinion, that, 

‘“ pursuing that line of argument, 
the ned counsel had not com. 
pled with the instructions which 
— ae to him as the 
mmands of their lordships, If 
their lordships thou ght fit “4 allow 


a latitude of argument, they 
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certainly had the power to do so ; 
but, as a peer of parliament, he 
must say that he would not sit 
upon the woolsack to listen to it. 

Mr. Brougham then continued. 
—He would persist in making the 
attempt to pursue that line of ar- 
— until he was silenced by 

e authority of their lordships. 
In doing so he was only perform- 
ing a sacred duty which fre owed 
to his illustrious client, and which 
his conscience informed him that 
no difficulty or danger ought to 
induce him to neglect. If pre- 
vented from performing it, he 
must certainly bend before their 
lordships’ power. Their lordships, 
however, were used to be just. 

The lord chancellor, — Their 
lordships were just, and had made 
their present order for the purpose 
of continuing so. 

Mr. Brougham.—As he was 
notallowed to proceed in the course 
which he had intended, he should 
now proceed to show the immedi- 
diate connexion which existed be- 
tween the topics on which he had 
just been speaking and the point 
of time towhich he had been limit- 
ed by their lordships. His argu- 
ment was to prove that this bill 
ought to be sent out of doors im- 
mediately, and that it could not 
lie 24 hours upon the table with- 
out producing great and immi- 
nent danger to the safety of his 
client. Indeed he would assert 
that, unless that bill was discard- 
ed by their lordships, no justice 
could be done to his illustrious 
client, The line of argument 
which he was then adopting was 
periectly consistent with the in- 
structions of their lordships ; for, 
the more clearly he could show 
the bill itself to be pregnant with 


mischief and danger, the more : id 
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his argument apply to the time in 
which this proceeding was to be 
carried on. As he had been in- 
structed to confine his argument 
as to the time, he could not help 
observing that the light in which 
he had endeavoured to put this 
question was one which had struck 
upon his mind most forcibly ; and 
he theretore felt himself bound to 

resent it to their lordships until 
te was silenced by their authority. 

All thathe had now to add was, 
that her majesty desired no delay ; 
that she was most anxious to have 
the evidence who were to substan- 
tiate, or rather to endeavour to 
substantiate, those foul and false 
charges against her honour, called 
without delay to their lordships’ 
bar. He ought perhaps to apolo- 
gise for seetyien such language 
to the preamble of a bill which 
their lordships had allowed to be 
read a first time ; but still his sense 
of duty informed him that he 
ought to be allowed to say that 
those charges were foul, false, and 
most malignant, since they origi- 
nated from a report, which, have 
ing been made in the first instance 
upon written documents, and 
without the examination of wit- 
nesses, and having been backed in 
the second by the approbation of 
their lordships, had propagated 
many circumstances to the great 
and manifest detriment of her 
majesty. 

The learned gentleman then 
proceeded to say that the queen 
was not only desirous that the 
eget now instituted against 

er should meet with no obstacle 
on her part to a speedy investigae 
tion, but was even desirous that 
the proceedings, after they had 
once commenced, should conti- 
nue de dis in diem. He was not 
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certain whether in making that ob. 
servation he was conforming 
strictly to the line which their lord. 
ships had chalked out for him; 
but what he wished to urge was, 
that their lordships, atter they 
had once commenced the proceed. 
ings, ought not to allow them to 
meet with any suspension, for 
could there be a more crying in. 
justice towards her majesty than 
to go on with the accusations 
which had been preferred against 
her, to hear part of them support. 
ed by evidence; then to discon. 
tinue the examination of then, in 
order to allow that evidence to be 
collected, sorted, and patched up, 
so as totally even with those parts 
of it which made most materially 
in her majesty’s favour? The first 
demand, therefore, which he had 
to make of their lordships, was an 
immediate, the next was a continu 
ed proceeding. Thatthis would not 
occasion any difficulty or inconve- 
nience to those who had prefers 
red these accusations, he conceived 
that he had a full right to assume; 
for was it to be imagined that bee 
tween the period when the Milan 
commission was first established 
and the present hour they had not 
had time sufficient to bring over 
the evidence requisite to substane 
tiate them? Was it to be preste 
med that any of the parties (he 
begged pardon—there was only 
one party—his illustrious client) 
was unprepared? He said there 
was only one party of which he 
could at present take notice, for 
he had no right to call their lord 
ships, who were to be the judges 
a party to this prosecution. Still 
when he saw that the attorney-ge 
neral, or some person appointed 
by him, was to appear at a future 
day by order of their lordships, he 
cou 
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not surmising that 
ee party. He 
would assume that the party op- 
ased to her majesty was an abs- 
act or an allegorical personage, 
alled public justice. ‘Stl, he 
would say, that if public justice 
bad collected charges in March, 
1819, it might have been prepared 
to support them by July, 1820, _ 
But then he supposed that it 
would be said that this.proposition 
would take the accusing party by 
ise. It might be so; but 


en he saw that there were per- 


wns high in office, and ministers 
of the crown, ordering the coun- 
el forthe crown to attend on be- 
half of the prosecution, hethought 
be had a right to assume (though 
be knew nothing of it officially) 
that they had something to do 
with it, But ifthe ministers should 
say that they were taken unawares 
and without preparation, then he 
would apply himself to their lord- 
ships, not only as a branch of the 
legslature, but also as a court of 


| justice, not to allow further time 


to those individuals, who, in this 
cast, Were his antagonists, and of 
whom it would be improper and 
‘ighly derogatory from their lord- 
‘ups to suppose that they could 
among the judges of his client. 
‘rom such a plea, if made, he 
would draw two conclusions— 
ther that they were ready with 


rh ° 
| “erwitnesses, and able to go on 


wth their charges (which he 
seemed to be a false conclusion) ; 
"what he believed to be the true 
conclusion, that the king's ser- 
rants believed every iota of the 
“arges in the preamble to the 


| Ollto form part of a tissue of the 


mot gross falsehood and the 


"ot rank imposture. It was im- 


posible for a moment to suppose 
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that the king’s ministers believed 
the queen guilty. Had they really 
thought there was the least foun- 
dation for any one of the charges 
in the preamble, they would not 
have ventured to offer her 50,000/, 
a year, with the privilege of re- 
siding in a foreign court with the 
rank and dignity of a queen, 

The bishop of Exeter wished to 
be informed whether the counsel 
at the bar was or was not obeying 
the direction of the house. 

Lord Holland said that he. had 
never heard a more extraordinary 
appeal. The counsel had been di- 
rected to confine themselves to 
certain limits, and they proceed- 
ed accordingly : but in the midst 
of the speech a reverend lord had 
thought fit to rise in his place, 
and ask, as a matter of informa- 
tion, whether the counsel were 
obeying the direction of the house? 
If the reverend lord had formed 
any opinion of his own in the nee 
gative, it became him, with the 
great knowledge and acuteness he 
possessed, to point out in what 
way the counsel had deviated. It 
was strange indeed that he should 
call upon the whole body of the 
house to decide the poimt, mere- 
ly for his personal satisfaction. 
After what had occurred, it would 
be even stranger still if the re- 
verend lord did not undertake to 
go through the whole argument 
of the learned counsel, and prove 
in what way he had deviated from 
the line the house had directed 
him to follow. This would afford 
the house a singular advantage, 
especially as the counsel had him- 
self stated that he had great difh- 
culty in understanding the pre- 
cise points to which he was to di+ 
rect his observations. 

Mr. Brougham having again ta 

ken 
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ken his station at the bar, proceed- 
ed :—In adverting to the question 
of time, he had called upon the 
house to proceed without delay, 
and one answer he had anticipated 
was, that the supporters of the bill 
would say, that they were not yet 
prepared with their evidence. To 
this he was endeavouring to reply 
when he had been interrupted ; he 
was atterapting to show that the 
confidential servants of the crown 
were placed in this dilemma,— 
either that they were satisfied, that 
there was some ground, some co- 
lour for the accusation, which 
might be a sufficient reason for not 
proceeding immediately ; or, on 
the other ey that they were not 
ready to go on, because they had 
been taken by surprise, because the 
bill had been forced upon them, 
and because they themselves, ut- 
terly disbelieving every tittle of 
charge against the queen, could 
not be prepared with testimony to 
support the preamble. He had 
ventured humbly, and out of re- 
spect for the ministers of the crown, 
to assert, that if they had believed, 
he did not say any material part of 
the allegations, but any part how- 
ever insignificant, they never would 
have pursued that line of conduct 
which was now notorious; they 
never would have consented that 
her majesty should remain abroad 
unmolested, without any measure 
of degradation ordivorce, exposing 
the dignity and honour of the 
crown, and the morals of the coune 
try where she resided :—the first 
to be lowered, and the last to be 
contaminated. They had offered 
her a splendid, a royal revenue ; 
she was to live where she chose, to 
be announced at foreign courts as 
the lawiul and rightful queen of 
England ; and, above all, the mi- 


nisters of the crown were them. 
selves to move addresses to her ig 
parliament. Was it to be credited, 
that they would have acquiesced 
in all this if they had given a mo 
ment’s belief to any part of the 
statements in the preamble ? 
Having dealt with this topic, » 
far at least as to bring it withia 
the notice of their lordships, he 
begged once again to be allowed 
to implore the house, to mark the 
painful situation in which her ma 
jesty was placed. He said nothing 
of the condition in which her coun. 
sel stood : they must do their duty, 
and had no right to complain; but 
the situation of the queen was hard 
indeed, Before any step had been 
taken against her ; before her titk 
had been disputed ; before even 
men’s minds were made up tha 
any thing should be done ; various 
measures had been adopted to stig- 
matize and degrade her. Ii thos 
who had hitherto prosecuted this 
business were indeed aware of the 
full weight of the evidence ; it they 
relied upon it; if they knew tha 
it must in the end lead to a com 
viction of enormous guilt; they 
still had happily contrived that the 
bitterest stigma, the basest degr 
dation, should precede even that 
conviction, How unspeakably 
more severe was the lot of te 
queen! how infinitely more U 
just the. treatment she had expe 
rienced, since it appeared that the 
first step taken to ensure her a tat 
and an impartial trial, was pre 
viously to sentence her, —or rathet 
to pass over the form of sentenct 
as they passed over the evidence= 
and to inflict a punishment that 
had never been awarded, arising 
out of a trial that had never bees 
had ! and all this for the purpo® 
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wards, a calm and unprejadiced 
nearing. Of this the queen now 
-omplained : she could not com- 
slain before, because till now she 
sever knew that she was to be put 
spon her trial. Under these cir- 
eumstances she had a right to re- 
monstrate, that the first step to- 
wards bringing herto her trial was, 
sot only to deprive her of the pre- 
samptionof law, (falselycalled mer- 
cifwl, because it was only just, ) that 
enti) the accused were convicted, 
she should be deemed innocent : 
but to deprive her of it, not by ge- 
seral expressions and vague insi- 
suations, but by affixing a stain 
upon her forehead, which compell- 
ed every man who resorted to his 
church, to see in the very service of 
God, that a crying injustice had 
been done to his fellow subject. 
From all such persons as had in- 
feted this odious stigma; from 
ull such authorities; from every 
species of extra-judicial proceede 
ing; from every cast, colour, and 
shade, of party feeling ; from every 
und of oppression and indignity ; 
er majesty appealed to this house. 
she came before their lordships as 
we highest branch of the legisla- 
ture, the supreme court of judica- 
ture; she claimed protection from 
those who were now trying her by 
bill, and who hereafter might be 
ied upon to try her by impeache 
ment ; who were now legislating, 
when they might at some future 
period be required to sit in judge- 
ment ; but whether acting in the 
we capacity or in the other, with 
Neconhdence of injured innocence 


ha 2 


ne hung herself upon the house, 
and trusted that no mixture ‘of 
Pry; NO presence of interested 
en adventitious influence 
e out of doors; no sup- 
want of sympathy with the 
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feelings of the country; no alleged, 
though falsely alleged, tendency 
on the part of their lordships to 
truckle to royal favour would stand 
between the queen and justice, or 
prevent her case from receiving a 
fair, impartial, and an unpreju- 
diced decision. She appealed to 
their lordships with the more con- 
fidence, because she knew that 
the house was composed of the 
most illustrious peers, spiritual as 
well as temporal, that any nation 
of the world could boast. 

Mr, Denman immediately fol- 
lowed on the same side, In sub- 
mitting to their lordships those 
prayers not contained in her ma- 
jesty’s petition, he was placed in 
a singularly difficult situation be- 
tween the instructions he had that 
morning received from his royal 
client and the directions of 
the house, It would immediate- 
ly occur to every man, that 
when a charge of this weighty 
nature had received the sanction 
of a bill--when that bill, which 
had been once read, imported not 
only degradation from rank, but 
the dissolution of an existing mar- 
riage—considerations of a very 
different kind must have throng- 
ed into the mind of the party ac- 
cused than any questions as to 
the mere mode and time of such 
a proceeding. He would not 
conceal from their lordships that 
he and his learned friend had re- 
ceived from their illustrious client 
one especially delegated duty, 
namely, to press upon the house 
the absolute necessity, if justice 
were to be done, that this most 
extraordinary, most anomalous, 
and most unprecedented proceed- 
ing should be brought to the 
speediest possible conclusion. 


Therefore, by the instruction = 
the 
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the house as to the manner, he 
had not been so much taken by 
surprise, though her majesty did 
not presume to prescribe what 
course their lordships ought to 
pursue: but the question of time 
was of the last importance, be- 
cause, unquestionably, if these 
heavy charges were to remain a 
rankling poison in the public mind, 
afflicting even that judicature 
which might ultimately be called 
upon to pronounceas tothe queen’s 
gruilt or innocence, he should de- 
spair of a just decision from the 
united tat so of the world. On 
a former: occasion her majesty 
had submitted an application, 
that the secret committee, which 
she was informed had been in- 
structed to report, should not en- 
ter upon the inquiry until she 
were provided with the means of 
defence : that petition, like the 
request of yesterday, was reject- 
ed. He alluded to this fact, be- 
cause he was anxious, in the first 
instance, to show that there was 
no inconsistency in then requiring 
delay, and now most earnestly 
entreating the house that the bill 
just introduced should be allow- 
ed to take its unobstructed course, 
that the whole might arrive at 
the most speedy termination. It 
was not to be supposed that an 
accused female, and that female 
a queen, would willingly allow 
an imputation of this kind to rest 
upon her without asserting her 
innocence, and defying her ad- 
versaries to the proof of her guilt, 
It any delay occurred, it was im- 
possible not to see that the public 
sympathy, so powerfully excited 
on Uus occasion, for the injured 
sufferer, might be perverted and 
polluted by such charges going 
forth to the world in the authori- 


tative shape of a bill. Hower 
imperfect, then, her means of ge. 
fence ; however deprived of th 
instruments to repel so deadly ap 
attack upon her honour, the queer 
was anxious to meet her accuser 
face to face—if possible at thi 
very instant, but, at furthest, after 
the lapse of only 24 hours. No 
injustice could be done by sucha 
course—there was nothing to pre. 
vent the production of all the evi. 
dence against her, because that 
evidence had already been sub. 
mitted to a secret committee; 
the whole case, on the part o 
the crown, had been heard by a 
body which had telt itself war. 
ranted, in the character of a grand 
jury, to pronounce upon the ac. 
cusation, and to call upon the 
queen to reply to it. 

He was aware that that com. 
mittee sat to examine the contents 
of a sealed bag—he was aware 
also, that a second bag was sub- 
mitted to its consideration ; but 
he presumed that its deliberations 
took a wider range. Speaking 
as an English subject of a com 
mittee of the higher house of the 
English parliament, he was con 
fident that it could not have pro 
ceeded upon written documents 
alone ; acting as a grand jury on 
charges of the most atrocious de 
scription, it could not have decid- 
ed without the examination of 4 
single witness, or without seeing 
a single person from whose con 
duct and deportment it could 
judge of the truth or falsehood of 
the fearful accusations. 
same evidence produced before 
the secret committee last 
might be brought before te 
whole house to-morrow ; 
queen would then have an opp®™ 
tunity of confronting her foul a 
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igmniators, and of convincing the 
world that the verdict ot the 
erand-jury committee, if not false, 
because it was founded upon tes- 
timony of some kind, however 
disgraceful, was at least erroneous 
and mistaken, In all our courts 
of justice such was the ordinary 
and established course : the grand 
jury itself was composed of per- 
sons wholly indifferent; they 
were summoned by a compulso- 
ry process and by a sworn officer ; 
and ifhe were in any way con- 
nected with the parties, by an old 
satute the bills found by the 
grand jury he had summoned 
were null and void: the witnesses 
examined were all sworn in open 
court; and lastly, the trve bill, 
by being filed, commenced its first 
stage of proceeding. If the same 
course had been pursued in this 
case, where would be the injus- 
tice of pressing it forward imme- 
diately? On a charge of high 
treason, the prosecutor and the 
accused were by law entitled to 
delay ; but this case was different, 
and the royal lady for whom he 
appeared demanded immediate 
inquiry, and called upon her ac- 
cusers to prove their case, that 
she might have an Opportunity of 
vindicating her slandered fame, 
and covering them with shame 
and ignominy. In looking at the 
ogies of common law, and in 
mentioning the words “jury” and 
courts of justice,” he was well 
aware how inferior those institu- 
tons were to the illustrious body 
Was now addressing. Yet, 
though their lordships had adopt- 
rte of the principles by 
Me ashy ey were guided, it was 
oa og strange to observe how 
this © €& contrast the whole of 
Proceeding formed to the ore 
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dinary and regular trial of a 
British subject. As a British sub- 
ject the queen now stood before 
their lordships; as a British sub- 
ject she claimed not to be exclud- 
ed from rights which the meanest 
individual in her kingdom enjoy- 
ed, She asked for no privilege— 
for no favour=-for no advantage ; 
justice, and strict justice only, 
constituted the whole of her de- 
mand. 

It was difficult to separate the 
question as totime from the nature 
of the offence and the character of 
the proceeding : in this respect he 
might therefore be guilty of some 
unintentional infringement of the 
directions of the house ; but so es- 
sential was the urging of those 
points to the interests of his illus- 
triousclient, that he should venture 
to proceed with them until inter. 
rupted by the house. In the first 
place, this was a bill of degrada- 
tion and divorce, without the ine 
tervention of a jury or the sen- 
tence of a spiritual court; and 
he need not remind the house, 
that in a case between two sub- 
jects those wholesome forms could 
not have been avoided. In the 
case of the king, such a mode of 
proceeding, it was true, could 
not be adopted; but he was not 
aware that the objection applied 
to the prince of Wales, even 
though acting in the capacity of 
regent; and in the bill it was 
charged that the misconduct of 
the queen had continued for six 
years. He had a right to pre- 
sume, therefore, that until lately 
no sufficient ground had existed, 
or the ordinary course would 
have been pursued. Did it fol- 
low, however, that every thing 
was to be taken for granted in 


the same way as if the usual 
forms 
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forms had been strictly observed ? 
On the contrary, if the mode of 
defence furnished by the interven- 
tion of a jury were denied, it 
seemed to follow from these pre- 
mises that no divorce could now 
be obtained. The royal charac- 
ters of both parties to this suit 
were here laid aside ; and, in con- 
sidering in what respects the con- 
jugal contract had been violated, 
and the consequences that ought 
to result, it would be fit that the 
house should strictly examine 
what had been the conduct of 
both the exalted individuals con- 
cerned. It would be its duty to 
examine whether the wife had had 
no reason to complain—whether 
any circumstances of recrimination 
could be advanced—and whether 
the abandonment and destitution 
of the wife, if it had not cleared 
her of moral guilt, had not at 
least deprived the husband of his 
remedy. In all he was now ad- 
vancing he did not for a moment 
concede that it was possible for 
her majesty to have been guilty 
of the foul charges against her ; 
but if the house should for a time 
be persuaded by some infamous 
witnesses to believe that there was 
the shadow of truth in them-- 
even if he admitted, for the sake 
of argument, that a degree of 
criminality did attach to the queen 
on these accusations, which no- 
thing but the most infernal ma- 
lignity could have invented—still 
she might be able, by the circum- 
stances of recrimination to which 
he had alluded, to defend herself 
sufficiently against the operation 
of this bill, Was it then too 
much to ask that one moment's 
needless delay should not occur, 
that the queen might know her 
accusers, sce the witnesses, prove 
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their infamy, and establish he 
own purity? As to the mode of 
proceeding, it was her majesty’s 
pleasure that her counsel should 
urge, as indispensable, that she 
should be furnished with a list of 
the witnesses against her : it was, 
in fact, so obviously necessary, 
that he could conceive nothing 
more alarming than that any one 
who might sit in judgement upon 
her should for one instant doubt 
its propriety. It had been doubt. 
ed whether this was not a case of 
high treason, and, if it had been, 
the law of the land would have 
given the accused a right to such 
a list ; and because the proceed. 
ing was separated by such nice 
and merely technical differences, 
was it fit that it should be with- 
held? In every case, indeed, 
where a grand jury intervened, 
the names of the witnesses were 
of course indorsed upon the bill, 
and a full opportunity was afford. 
ed, long before the trial, of ime 
peaching their character or their 
principles. Did the house mean, 
with such dreadful charges im. 
pending over the head of the 
queen of England, to say that 
hers was the only case to be et 
cepted—that a right granted w 
the meanest subject was to be de 
nied her? If so, it would become 
the counsel of the queen to cons 
der well whether it would not be 
their duty, not only to their ib 
fated and illustrious client, but t 
the world, to abandon her defence, 
and to leave her accusers, who 
thus pursued her in defiance 
the protections of the law and the 
dictates of common justice, to the 
indignation and vengeance of por 
terity. 

In addition to her claim for? 
list of the witnesses, her majes] 
ex 
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that the rest of this grave 
ing should hot form a 
striking contrast to the ordinary 
course of law. From the days of 
Henry the VIIIth to the present 
moment no precedent could be 
found to guide a parliamentary 
decision : this was the first at- 
tempt of the kind since the reign 
of the arbitary sovereign to whom 
he had alluded ; in the interval, 
the mild princi plesof English law, 
which protected the weak from 
the vindictive vengeance of the 
strong, had prevailed, and cases 
of this kind had been left to the 
ordinary tribunals. ‘Though bills 
of attainder and bills of pains and 
penalties had been passed, they 
were in general matters of regret 
to constitutional minds; but they 
had always received one sweep- 
ing apology—state necessity. 
Could it be pretended that this 
apology existed in the present 
case, when six years of miscon- 
duct had elapsed without trial, 
complaint, or remonstrance— 
when it was known that a com. 
mission had been laboriously em- 
ployed abroad in sifting rubbish 
forevidence which was afterwards 
embodied into a report, and when 
that report had been long in the 
hands of the advisers of the crown 
without any proceeding being 
founded upon it? All pretence of 
Rate necessity then being wanting, 
a far as dispatch was concerned, 
would it be said that it existed on 
the ground of danger arising from 
spunous issue ? Where was the 
Te of any connexion to pro- 
a foreign offspring to claim 
succession to the crown >? Admit- 
tng, | Wever, this plea of state 
remy. ri was the desire, the 
rar _her majesty, that it 
tae immediately carried in- 


er 
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to execution. He wished to offer 
another consideration to theirlord- 
ships ; and whether it fell strictly 
within the order they had issued 
he would not determine ; but it 
was the desire of the queen that 
this application should be made 
to the house. She had heard of 
witnesses by scores, by hundreds 
—and, if by thousands consider- 
ing the quarter from whence these 
charges proceeded, she would not 
have been surprised ; her humble 
request, therefore, was, that all 
the evidence contained in the 
green bags should be communi- 
cated to her majesty and the pub- 

lic. She wished to shelter herself 
under no concealment—the more 

the case was sifted, the more her 

own innocence and the guilt of 
her enemies would be apparent. 

She wished for every thing to be 

conducted openly, fairly, and 

without reserve, She feared no- 

thing from inquiry, or from the 

utmost publicity ; on the contra- 

ry, she invited and courted it, and 

therefore was most anxious that 

the whole of the evidence should 

be disclosed, that the full means 

of investigation as to the nature 

and character of the testimony 

might be afforded to her, 

He had already stated more 
than once, he feared too often, 
that he had no guide in an ano- 
malous case like the present, but 
in the principles of the common 
law of En saw} that common 
law knew of no secret committees 
—no tribunals where the most il- 
lustrious persons might be accu- 
sed and condemned without a 
hearing ; and he only entreated 
that the same forms and modes 
pursued in the lower courts should 
be adopted here, by which the 

t 


queen would enjoy the fullest op- 
L portunity 
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portunity of vindication at the 
earliest possible moment: she 
would then be placed in a situa- 
tion where she might examine how 
far the conjugal relation had been 
reserved on both sides—whether 
it had not been at least first vio- 
lated by her accuser in almost 
every particular in which a queen 
could have a right to complain of 
her royal husband. Whether, af- 
ter the proof of such allegations, 
the house would think fit to pro- 
ceed at all, and to pass the bill 
upon the table, it was not for him 
to state 3 but if injustice must be 
done, he trusted it would not be 
forgotten that the parties were 
thus far upon equal terms—they 
were man and wife; and if, in 
the course of what he or his learn- 
ed friend had said, any thing had 
dropped which might be thought 
to bear hard upon the stronger 
party, he trusted it would be at- 
tributed to the zeal they felt in 
advocating the cause of the weak- 
| 





It had been said, that this wasa 
bill of divorce, not of pains and 
penalties: he knew not what hea- 
Vier paigs, what severer penalties, 
could be devised o1 inflicted, than 
hurling an individualirom the high- 
est rank in station, and the lottiest 
point in char icter, to the lowest 
level and the basest degradation ; 
and that by the proceeding of a 
secret tribunal; by the constitution 
of which, all vindication was pre- 
cluded, while it lent a too ready 
ear to the vile t spel SIONS. Was 
there no pain, no penalty, in being 
degraded trom the rank of queen 
ot Eng! ind; and for a supposed 
crime, the commission of which 
would cover the individual with 
never-dying infamy ? If there ever 
was a bill of pains and penalties in 












the strictest sense of the word, jy 
was the measure now upon the ty. 
ble. If, however, pains and penal. 
ties meant only temporal punish. 
ment, fine, imprisonment, and cor. 
poral infliction, then he insisted 
that this bill contained no protec. 
tion of the queen from those pains 
and penalties. After the degn. 
dation of character which this bil! 
would inflict, she would still be 
subject to impeachment ; still er. 
posed to the penal consequences of 
this imputed crime. He was 2. 
ware that in pleading thus weakly, 
though zealously, he had done 
great injustice to the cause he wa 
employed to advocate : it might 
have been better had he been siler’, 
and left unimpaired on the mind 
of their lordships, the effect of the 
speech of his learned friend. He 
entreated the house to give the ful 
elfect to all the arguments b 
learned coadjutor had so forcibly 
advanced ; and he was sure that 
the deep impression they had made 
could not be easily obliterated; 
and he concluded by expressing 
his fervent hope, that the hous 
would still do the queen that jus 
tice, which, from the extraordinary 
course of proceeding hitherto + 
dopted, there was but too little rea. 
son to expect, 

Counsel were then ordered « 
withdraw. 

The ear] of Liverpool said, thx 
some delay would be requisite ¢ 
make the necessary arrangement 
for proceeding with the bill. Te 
regular interval between the fir 
and second reading of bills of & 
kind, was a fortnight. He wish 
that as little delay as possible, 6 
sistent with the interests of just™ 
and the usual course of their lor 
ships’ proceedings, should imtt 
vene in the present case ; but 0% 
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time must be required tor making 


the necessary arrangements for 


. ~ . j *. . 
securing a numerous attendance ot 


their lordships, and the presence of 


the learned judges. He would pro- 
to fix Monday next, as the 
day on which he would be able to 
gate to their lordships when he 
thought it would be convenient to 
read the bill a second time, and to 
meation the order of proceeding. 
Lord Holland did not intend at 
frst to address their lordships, but 
he could not help making an ob- 
grvation or two on what had fiil- 
en from the noble earl opposite. 
After he had submitted certain pa- 
pers to their lordships; after he 
had moved for a committee to ex- 
aminethese papers; after that com- 
mittee had finished their labours 
and made their report ; and after 
the noble earl, in consequence of 
that report, had brought in a bill, 
which had been read a first time, 
the illustrious individual whose in- 
terests and character were affected 
by these proceedings, applied fox 
an immediate trial, and the noble 
earl proposed delay. On whit 
ground Was this delay proposed ° 
The noble earl said that it was 
usual to allow an interval of a 
jortnight to intervene between the 
hrst and second reading of bills of 
tiskind, What did the noble earl 
mean by this comparison? He 
(lord Holland ) asked in the name 
of the illustrious lady concerned ; 
he asked, for the honour of their 
lordships ; he asked, for the sake 
of the people of England ; whether 
tus was a bill like those common 
13 introduced for relief at the in- 
Sance of any other individual, and 
or a bill of pains and penalties? 
hatever might be said by the no- 
ah he could not consider it 
by other light, than a bill of 
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pains and penalties, partaking of 
the nature of a bill of attainder, 
und inflicting a species of punish- 
ment, which could not be imposed 
by the usual course of law, Dnu- 
ring the whole of this discussion, 
their lordships had heard much of 
precedent 3 but what was the pre- 
cedent on which it was now pros 
posed to act ? These bills of pains 
and penalties were exceptions to 
all principle,to all rule, to all form, 
and precedent. ‘The noble earl had 
given his bill a double character, 
that of a bill of divorce, and of 
pains and penalties : but as it was 
not a common bill of divorce, he 
was not entitled to follow the rules 
which governed their lordships iu 
such cases ; but ought to proceed 
as was usual with bills of the lacter 
description, where they tmmediate- 
ly went to trial. He Sox Hol- 
Jand) did not say but that reasons 
for delay might be given. He ad- 
mitted the torce of one of those 
stated by the noble earl, namely, 
the absence of the learned judges ; 
but he could not see the force of 
the other. The analogies of com- 
mon law could not here be follow- 
ed, He called upon the noble car] 
opposite, therefore, to state what 
were his other grounds of delay ; 
and what he meant by necessary 
arrangements ? Under that term 
did he include the necessity for Lur- 
ther evidence? Let that point be 
well understood. Were their lorc- 
ships to conceive that the evidence 
already coliected, was not suih- 
cient to support the charges of the 
bill? Were they to understand, 
that the evidence submitted to the 
committee was insufficient to sun- 
port the charges? And was it n- 
cessary to wait until more was re- 
ceived from abroad? ‘The pro- 
ceedings against her majesty had 
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heen going on for a year. His 
majesty’s government had been 
collection depositions for so long a 
time. The noble earl must have 
considered, often deeply, what 
course of proceeding it was proper 
for him, in such circumstances, 
and with such evidence, to pursue ; 
and yet he was not now prepared 
to state when he would be ready 
to go on with the trial. As _ this 
was a bill of pains and penalties, 
the usual comrse pursued in di- 
vorce bills ought not to be follow- 
ed; and, after the powerful appeal 
which their lordships had heard 
from her majesty’s counsel against 
delay, no unnecessary del ly ought 
to be interposed. If time was ne- 
cessary, letthe nobleear! state why, 
and for what. Let the house be 
put in possession of clear and di- 
stinct reasonswhy he postpones the 
statement of his plan of proceed- 
ing ; let the public, who felt such 
an eager interest in what was pass- 
ing before their lordships, see the 
reason ibleness ( f the noble earl’s 
proposition ; and then their lord. 
ships would acquiesce ; and the 
public would feel the same acqui- 
escence as their lordships. 

The earl of Liverpool explain- 
ed. In the first place, as had been 
mentioned by the roble baron, he 


would allow that this was a bill of 


painsand penalties, conveying with 
it the consequences ot a divorce. 
It was not a bill of divorce ; for a 
bill of divorce was an application 
of one person to be rX lieved, on ace 
covnt of adultery, from the mae 
trimonial ties contracted with 
another. This was not a bill for 
the relief of one individual from 
another ; but for the relief of the 
state, Which was supposed to be ag- 
grieved by the acts of an individu- 

l. He (lord Liverpool) saw no 


elie 


reason for altering the notice whic 
he proposed for Monday. ‘To say 
that their lordships ought to pro. 
ceed to-morrow, at 7 o’clock, be. 
cause counsel required them t 
commence within 24 hours, ap. 
peared to him absurd. The las 
time the learned counsel addressed 
their lordships they asked for a de. 
lay of 9 or 10 weeks. He did no 
mention this for the purpose of in. 
sinuating any thing against the 
learned counsel. He was aware 
that different circumstances migh: 
render the two requests consistent, 
but he mentioned the fact, to show 
that a preparation for the one, was 
not what would enable them to 
comply with the other. He would 
not enter into the case; but he 
would mention, that three weeks 
intervened between the first and 
second reading of bishop Atterbu- 
ry’s bill, and yet that was cons 
dered a proceeding forthwith, He 
delayed his motion till Monday, 
that he might be able to ascertain 
when a full attendance of ther 
lordships, and the presence of the 
judges, could be obtained, These 
were his only reasons for pro 
posing delay. 

The marquis of Lansdown said, 
that although he was not prepared 
to accede to the request of her ma- 
jesty, that their lordships would 
proceed in 2+ hours with the trial, 
yet he was convinced that ther 
lordships ought not to let more 
than 24 hours pass without cons 
dering when they were to procet?: 
The interests of justice and the te- 
quests of her majesty demanded o! 
them, that they should not allow 
four days to intervene without com 
sidering when and how they Wer 
to begin the trial. He could scare 
ly believe that the noble ecarl,® 


possession of all the facts, and %* 
customes, 
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cystomed, as he must be, to reflect 
deeply on the measure before the 
house—having moved for a secret 
committee, and having submitted 
rs to them on which they had 
reported—-having had the good for- 
tyne to obtain the concurrence of 
their lordships in all the various 
changes of proceeding, should now 
be unable to poiut out the course 
which he meant to pursue, and 
should ask four days’ delay to con- 
sider of it. He thought 24 hours 
quite sufficient for preparation ; 
and that the noble earl ought to- 
morrow to state what his views 
were ; and to detail those circum- 
stances, which their lordships did 
not know, but which he must know, 
regarding the necessary prepara- 
tions, and the attendance of the 
jadges, ‘The delay of four days, 
mstead of enabling him to have 
the benefit of the presence of the 
judg es, would interfere with it, be- 
cause, although they had not yet 
departed for the important duties 
which they had to perform at this 
season, they would by Monday. 
The ear] of Carnarvon took the 
ame line of argument, and cone 
tended:that the noble earl should 
give his notice f-r to-morrow. 
\ dat would the public think ? 
How would the illustrious and roy- 
al person accused feel, if, after 
bringing forward such charges as 
were contained in the bill on the 
ble, ministers, by asking delay, 
declared that they were unprepar- 
) prepar 
ed to carry their projects into ef- 
re h li they had any reasons for 
delay, they should be connected 
with great and important interests. 
Nothing secret, nothing that could 
not be revealed, should prevent 
Heimmediate commencementand 
Heady termination of proceedings 
#hich s0 completely occupied the 
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public mind. Ministers ought not 
on the present occasion to insult 
the nation with a show, which, in 
the lamentable circumstances of 
the royal family, would call down 
upon them nothing but general ex- 
ecration. They ought not to exhi- 
bit their sovereign as an actor in 
a gaudy pageant, while his consort 
was subject to proceedings which 
might degrade her to the lowest 
abasement. Let them do their 
duty, in advising their royal mas- 
ter to concur with the general feel- 
ing and wish of every sensible man 
in the country ; and postpone that 
parade and pageant to a further 
period, which could not now 
be exhibred without considerable 
danger and general disapproba- 
tion. He never spoke with more 
feeling or sincerity in his life ; and 

though he would now make no 
specific motion on the subject, yet 

if ministers, whom he implored to 

reconsider the matter, still persist- 
ed in their design, he would bring 

forward a proposition, on a future 

day, for an address to the crown, 

or some other parliamentary pro- 

eeeding, to postpone the corona- 

tion, 

Earl Grey sincerely wished that 
the observations of his noble friend 
would receive from ministers that 
attention they deserved, and that, 
under the present painful circum- 
stances, the coronation would be 
deferred. In saying this, he was 
sure he uttered the feeling of 
every feeling man in the country. 
With regard to the point immedi- 
ately before them, he concurred 
with his noble friends in raising 
his voice in support of the propo- 
sition against delay, Considering 
that the noble earl opposite must 
have been long in possession of all 
the facts and circumstances, and 

L 3 considering 
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considering the intervals of delay 
that had already occurred, it was 
not too much to expect that he 
should be prepared to state imme. 
diately his views and proposed 
mode of proceeding. If it was un- 
reasonable to expect that he should 
immediately do it, surely to-mor- 
row was the most distant day to 
which he ought to postpone his no- 
tice. The necessary arrangements 
were, and could only be, of three 
sorts-—cither for the production of 
witnesses, or for obtaining a full 
attendance of their lordships, or 
securing the presence of judicial 
advice, Now, which of those ar- 
rangements rendered delay neces- 
sary? With respect to the pro- 
duction of witnesses, the evidence 
which they could give must have 
been months ago collected. It 
was impossible, therefore, to con- 
ceive on the noble ear), if he had 
done his duty, should not be ready 
within 24 hours to state how he 
meant to proceed with regard to 
it, ‘The arrangements for secur- 
ing a full attendance of their lord- 
ships could notoccasion anydelay ; 
for, painful as it was at this season 
of the year for their lordships to 
begina proceeding which might 
occupy so much of their time, he 
was sure that no personal considee 
ration would prevent them from 
executing their duty, But, with 
respect to the judges, was it indis- 
pensable to have their presence ? 
If it was, he was afraid that the 
proceeding must be much further 
postponed, for by Monday they 
would have departed for their se- 
veral circuits. By the 15th of 
this month, the judges for the 
northern circuit had appointed to 
be at York, and by the SOthat Dur- 
ham. He saw nothing that could 
be gained by postponing the no- 
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tice till Monday next, and he 
would therefore propose that their 
lordships should be summoned for 
to-morrow. 

The ear] of Liverpool said, tha 
ic could make no difference ult. 
mately, whether he stated his play 
to-morrow or on Monday ; for, 
with regard to the judges, they 
would not all go on the circuits, 
and the presence of those who 
were going could be as little com. 
manded in the one case as in the 
other. The presence of all the 
judges, of course, would not be 
necessary. 

The earl of Darnley spoke 
against the postponement of the 
notice to Monday. 

Earl Grey said, that ashe could 
not see any reason why their lord. 
ships should not be prepared to 
decide this question to-morrow as 
well as on Monday, he should take 
the sense of the house on the 
amendment. 

The original question, that 
their lordships should be summon- 
ed for Monday, was then put, and 
the house divided— 





Contents . . . 56 
Non-contents . . 19 
Majority . - 2. ae 


In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Holford reported from the 
committee appointed to inspect 
the lords’ journals, that a secret 
committee had inquired into the 
charges against her majesty, and 
that, on their report, a bill bad 
been brought in to annul the mat 
riage between George IV, and his 
present queen, Caroline Amelia. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson addres+ 
ed the house on the subject of the 
Milan commission. The invention 
of that plan of collecting evidence 
against her majesty belonged, 

under 
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understood, not to ministers, but 
to the vice chancellor, who had 
recommended for the mission a 

-rson who had long practised in 
the same court with him, and one 
of whose notable qualifications 
was, that he understood no Jan- 
cuage but English. A second 
ind a third person were joined in 
the commission, and the vice chan- 
cellor, who was at the head of this 
corps of espionage, went af terwards 

° y , ry 

in person to Milan in 1818, The 
commission had cost the country 
93,000/.; during the first five 
months the commissioners drew 
11,0007. He concluded with mov- 
ing an address to his majesty for 
a copy of the commission and in- 
structions to the agents at Milan, 
and an account of their expenses, 
and the names of those by whom 
suchsums were respectively issued. 

Lord Castlereagh said, when 
the proper time came, when all 
the facts of the case were b:<fore 
the house, ministers would e \plain 
every particular respecting the 
commission, Ministers had not 
ished for information respecting 
ber majesty, ‘They had not stir- 


red inthe business until reports 


transmitted from various quarters, 
many ofthem of the most grave 
and official character, compelled 
them, as servants of the crown, to 
institute an inguiry. The n ble 
lord then defended the conduct of 
thevice chancellor and Mr. Co: ke, 
and concluded with moving the 
previous question, 

Mr, Creevey, in an animated 
speech, approved of the course 
—_ by the gallant general, In 
“€ course of his speech Mr. Crce- 
vey was particularly severe onthe 
conduct of the vice chancellor. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose to 
Postpone the order for taking the 
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message respecting the queen into 
consideration. His lordship ob- 
served, that as the subject of the 
message would most probably 
come before them by a bill from 
the other house, it would be inex. 
pedient now to resume the debate 
upon it; but as the bill might fail 
from some technical informality, 
or might be ultimately rejected by 
the lords, and the matter would 
thus revert to the house of com. 
mons, he should not move to dis- 
charge the order for to-morrow, 
but would postpone it to the 15th 
of August. 

Sir M. W. Ridley was for dis- 
charging the order, 

M:. Bennet, in along and clo- 
quent speech, complained of the 
conduct of ministers, and ably 
defended her majesty; in the 
course of which he was called to 
order by lord Castlereagh. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would 
henceforth act in this affair judi- 
cially. He should keep his mind 
clear and unbiassed, until the bill 
now in progress came before them. 
He should then do his duty with- 
out tear, favour or affection; with- 
out regardiag popular clamour on 
one hand, or court influence on 
the other. 

After some observations from 
Mr. C. Wynn and Mr. A, L. 
Keck, a short conversation took 
place between lord Castlereagh, 
the speaker, and Mr, Tierney, 
when it was agreed that the order 
should be discharged. 

The report of the committee of 
supply was brought up, and the 
resolutions agreed to. In answet 
to aquestion by Mr, Hume, as to 
the allowance proposed to be 
made to the queen, Mr. Vansittart 
said that the allowance made last 
quarter was utended to be conti- 
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nued till a permanent provision 
could be made. 

July 7.— Lord Castlereagh mo- 
ved the second reading of the alien 
bill, 

Mr, Bernal opposed the mea- 
sure, and moved that the second 
reading should be postponed for 
six months, 

Lord A. Hamilton, colonel 
Davies, and Mr. Ward, supported 
the amendment. 

Mr. B. Bathurst supported the 
original motion, and Mr. Max- 
well the amendment, which, on a 
division, was negatived by 113 to 
50; and the bill was read a second 
time. 

House of lords, July 8.—The 
royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the 25 millions exche- 
quer bills bill, the Barbadoes free 
trade bill, the Newfoundland fish- 
ery bil), the Demerara trade bill, 
the quarter sessions bill,the South- 
wark bridge bill, the Drury lane 
theatre bill, and to a great num. 
ber of private bills, amounting al- 
together to about 50, 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr, H. Sumner, on presenting the 
report of the agricultural commit- 
tev, sapseuand bile regret that the 
late period of the ses ion would 
prevent any measure being taken 
upon it. He felt it his duty also to 
state, that this inquiry had been a 
very limited one, and ought not 
to preclude further investigation 
ata future period, His convic- 
tion was, that, unless much more 
was done than this committee had 
heen able to accomplish, the dif- 
ficulties under which the agricul. 
tural interest laboured must. ulti- 
mately overwhelm them, 

Mr. Western thought it right 
fo state in the house, that the com- 
mittee, in their inquiry, had not 





discovered frauds, in taking the 
average, to any extent. ‘The com. 
mittee had recommended a new 
mode of taking the averages, but 
it was one which would rather fa, 
cilitate than retard the opening 
the ports in future. 

ouse of lords, July 10.—The 
second reading of the bill agains 
the queen, or, in other words, the 
commencement of the investigas 
tion, was fixed for 17th August, 
The motion was Mitts. by 
lord Liverpool, and agreed to as 
to the same without dissent, The 
noble earl expressed his anxiety 
that the inquiry should proceed 
as expeditiously as the adminis. 
tration of substantial justice would 
admit. The constitutional usa 
in such cases, he said, required the 
presence of at least a certain pro 
portion of the judges ; and four of 
those learned persons would be 
enabled to attend the house at the 
period named. He _ entreated 
every noble peer to attend cone 
stantly upon the investigation, for 
without daily attentien to the 
course of evidence, their lordships 
could not competently pronounce 
upon this great question, 

Earl Grey suggested, that to 
ensure substantial justice, and to 
prevent the necessity of post 
poning or suspending the proceed 
ing, the noble earl should com- 
municate to the queen, or her lee 
gal advisers, a specification of the 
charges, and a list of the witnesses, 
against her, with the respective 
abode and conditian of the latter, 

Lord Holland spoke to thesame 
effect ; and quoted a standing Of 
der of the house, together with 
the case of lord treasurer Middle- 
sex, who was impeached of hig 
crimes and misdemeanours in 
reien of James I. 

The 
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The earl of Liverpool would 
never assent to a course which he 
chought contrary to the usage of 

rliament, and expressed that, as 
an alternative he should prefer as- 
senting to any required delay or 
suspension of proceeding. 

Ir was finally ordered, that 
counsel be heard at the bar of the 
house on the 17th of August, in 
support of the bill; that no lord 
te permitted to absent himself 
from attending upon the meetings 
of the house Fartag the continu- 
ance of the investigation; and that 
nolord be permitted to give his 
vote by proxy. 

In the commons, the same day, 
ig acommittee on the alien bill, 
sit J, Mackintosh proposed some 
clauses; the most remarkable of 
which was, a provision to exempt 
theforeign witnesses on both sides, 
in the pending investigation, from 
the operation of the bill. The 
clauses were finally negatived. 

House of lords, July 11.—The 
ealof Liverpool, in reply to a 
question from the marquis of 
Lansdown, with regard to the 
duties on Baltic timber, admitted 
that some alteration might be ne- 
cessary, He would not, however, 
pledge himself now to any parti- 
cular alterations, as the subject 
could not be practically gone into 
before the next session. 

_Lord Auckland presented a pe- 

tition from the queen, to the pur- 
port that her majesty had learnt 
that the second reading of the bill 
was fixed for the 17th of August, 
and her majesty prayed to be al- 
rh to have copies of the depo- 
s, and a list of the witnesses, 

ter to enable her to go into 

er defence. It was ordered that 


tint 
F Sir M Lopez has 
‘VG confinement, 
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the queen’s petition be taken into 
consideration upon Friday the 
14th. 

[In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Brougham moved that, not- 
withstanding the standing orders 
of the house, Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Denman be at liberty to at- 
tend the bar of the house of lords 
as counsel for her majesty ; but, 
on the suggestion of lord Castle- 
reagh, he converted his motion 
into a notice for to-morrow. 

Mr. Brougham brought in his 
bill “ for the better providing the 
means of education tohis majesty's 
subjects,” which was read the first 
time. In moving that it be read 
a second time to-morrow, he ad- 
verted to an unfounded alarm 
which had been spread among the 
catholics and protestant dissenters, 
that their children were to be com- 
pelled to attend church of Eng- 
land schools, 

Mr. W. Smith had not heard 
of any such alarm among the pro- 
testant dissenters, but there were 
several things in the bill of which 
they disapproved. 

Lord J, Russell, after adverting 
to the advanced age of sir M. Lo- 
pez, and the heavy fine (10,000/.) 
inflicted on him, moved an ad- 
dress to the crown for shortening 
the term of his imprisonment. 

Mr. W. Wynn commented on 
the enormity of the offence, brib- 
ing no less than ?8 persons, and 
deprecated the interference of the 
house with the ordinary course of 


justice, 


Mr. W. Peel hoped, that if 
mercy were extended to sir M, 
Lopez*, the case of Mr, Swann 
would not be forgotten. 

Lord Castlereagh dwelt on the 


siuce experienced ihe royal clemency, having been released 


con- 
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inconvenience of the proceeding, 


suggested from motives of huma- 
nity, no doubt, by the noble lord, 
and urged him to withdraw his 
motion. In such cases the exe- 
cutive government usually acted 
on the report of the judge who 
officiated at the trial. 

After some observations from 
sir —T. Ackland, Mr. aint 
and others, the motion was with 
drawn. 

Dr. Lushington, after some ap- 
propriate comments on the trea- 
cherous conduct of the French go- 
vernment in the negotiation set 
on foot last year for erecting a 
monarchy in South America in 
favour of a branch of the house 
of Bourbon, moved an address 
for copies of all official communi- 
cations to government on the sub- 
ject. He, at the same time, 
strongly urged that government 
should consider of the propriety 
of recognising the independence 
of the South American governe 
ments. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that 
government ought not to be called 
upon for an explanation on this 
subject at present, as they were 
not in possession of the facts to 
be caaioed on the authority of 
any official information. It would 
be equally premature to enter in- 
to a review of the whole policy 
which this country had adopted 
with regard to South America, 

The motion, after being Oppo- 
sed by Mr. Canning and sir F. 
Ommaney, and supported by sir 
J. Mackintosh and Mr, Ellice, 
was withdrawn. 

July 12,--On the motion of 
Dr. Philimore, the house, after 
some discussion, resolved, by a 
majority of 66 to 60, “That the 
practice which had subsisted in 





H AND 
the borough of Grantham, of 


giving to outvoters sums of mo. 
ney under colour of ar indemnity 
for loss of time, was highly illegal, 
subversive of the freedom of elec. 
tion, and tending to the most dan. 
gerous corruption.” 

After some conversation, leave 
was granted to Mr. Brougham, 
Mr. Denman, and Dr, Lushing. 
ton, to plead at the bar of the 
house of lords against the bill for 
divorcing her majesty, and leave 
was granted to the king's attor- 
ney and solicitor general to plead 
for it. 

On the question for the third 
reading of the alien bill, Mr, 
Hobhouse opposed the motion, 
and moved that instead of “ now” 
the bill be read a third time this 
day six months, 

Mr. C. Smith opposed the 
amendment, which was support. 
ed by Mr. Monck, sir R, Wilson, 
and Mr. Hume. On a division, 
it was negatived by 59 to 23, and 
the bill was read the third time 
and passed. 

House of lords, July 13,—Lord 
Ellenborough explained the pro 
visions of the marriage act 
amendment bill, and moved its se- 
cond reading. 

The lord chancellor objected to 
the bill, as tending, by its retro- 
spective operation, to shake the 
rights of succession to property 
since 1754. 

Lord Redesdale followed on 
the same side, but would not ob 
ject to a prospective measure. 

Lord Calthorp and lord Lime. 
rick supported the motion, which, 
on a division, was carried by 52 
to 26. All the bishops present d+ 
vided in favour of the bill. 

In the commons, the same day, 


Mr. W. Smith presented a petition 
from 
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fom the protestant dissenters, 
for a repeal of the test and cor- 
ration acts. 

A motion for the second read- 
ing of the new barrack bill was 
op sed by Mr. Calcratt, on the 
ground of the improvident con- 
cract entered into by government ; 
and by lord Nugent on the prin- 
ciple of the injurious tendency to 
the constitution and liberties of 
the country, of the system of ex- 
tending barracks to every corner 
of the kingdom, and separating 
the soldiers from the citizens. 

The bill was supported by Mr. 
Vansittart, and, on a division, the 
motion was carried by 98 to 40, 

House of lords, July 14.——The 
earl of Shaftesbury brought up 
the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to search for precedents 
relative to the giving of lists of 
witnesses in cases of attainder, 
bills of pains and penalties, and 
impeachment. The report stated, 
that the committee had found two 
cases only bearing at all on the 
subject under their consideration. 
Those were the cases of sir John 
Bennet in 1621, and the earl of 
Strafford in 1640,both being cases 
of impeachment. 

Lord Erskine addressed the 
house at considerable length, on 
the propriety of furnishing her 
majesty with a list of the witnesses 
to be produced against her. All 
the reasons on which the statute 
of William was founded for grant 
ing a copy of the indictment and 
a list of witnesses in cases of pro- 
‘ecution for high treason, applied 
with tenfold force to the case of 
her majesty, The object of that 
“atnte was to protect the accu- 
ed against the weight and influe 
nce of the crown. ‘The party had 
“eretore the advantage ol knowe 
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ing the precise charges against 
him, and the witnesses by whom 
they were to be supported. With 
regard to her majesty, the house 
had already acted in a Most ano- 
malous manner, by not stating, in 
the preamble of the bill, specific 
acts of adultery as to time and 
place, but making a_ general 
charge of adulterous intercourse 
extending over a period of six 
years, and vaguely alleged to have 
taken place in foreign countries, 
If, in addition to the inconve- 
nience of having to meet such a 
charge as this, she was not to 
know who the parties were that 
were to support it, he did not see 
how it was possible for her to be 
prepared for cross-examination or 
defence ; and if time were to be 
allowed, after their examination, 
was it not grievous thatsheshould, 
during the interval, labour under 
aheavy load of prejudice? He 
stood in a relation to the king, 
which few of their lordships did. 
He had known him for many 
years, and had passed the best 
part of his life in his friendship ; 
but he would allow no personal 
consideration to influence him on 
the present occasion. ‘The queen 
stood in that particular state 
with regard to their lordships, that 
she was entitled to every indul- 
gence, consistent with the sub- 
stantial ends of justice ; and this 
consideration, he contended, re- 
quired that her petition for a list 
of witnesses should be complied 
with, and he concluded with a 
motion accordingly. 

The lord chancellor opposed 
the motion. From the practice in 
cases of treason, much inconveni- 
ence had resulted to the adminis- 
tration of justice for the general 
benefit; and no one had ever 
thought 
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thought of extending it to the or- 
dinary course of proceeding in the 
courts of law, much less to parlia- 
mentary proceedings. The ques- 
tion therefore was, whether, under 
all the circumstances, their lord- 
ships would sacrifice that princi- 
ple by which they were governed 
in the general administration of 
justice, and especially of parlia- 
mentary justice, to the claim of a 
particular individual in a paiticu- 
lar case. He was convinced that 
a great essential constitutional 
principle would be sacrificed if the 
petition of the queen were com- 
plied with. For these reasons, 
though with regret, he should vote 
against the resolution, 

The marquis of Lansdown stre- 
nuously supported the motion. 
All precedent had been abandon- 
ed in the mode of prosecution: 
why was it to be followed, to the 
manifest violation of justice, in 
narrowing the means ot defence ? 

Lord Liverpool opposed the 
motion, on the same grounds 
with the lord chancellor; and lord 
Holland, in replying to him, illus- 
trated and enforced the arguments 
of lord Erskine and the marquis 
of Lansdown. 

Lord Ellenborough was for ad- 


hering to the regular practice of 


the house, 

The marquis of Bute and lord 
Belhaven supported the motion, 
not only on the grounds previous- 
ly urged, but on her majesty’s 
claim as queen ot Scotland, when 
on her trial before Scotch, as well 
as English and Irish peers, to have 
the benefit of the Scotch law, 
which allows a list of witnesses. 

Lord Carnarvon supported the 
motion; and lord Erskine having 
replied, the motion was negatived 
by 78 to 28, 
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In the commons, the same day, 
on the question for going into a 
committee on the new barrack bill, 
Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Calvert, Mr, 
Wilson, and sir H. Parnell, oppo. 
sed the measure, and Mr. Vansit. 
tart supported it. The motion 
was carried, on a division, by 50 
to 35, 

Mr. H. Clive having presented 
certain papers respecting the state 
of representation in Scotland, lord 
A. Hamilton said, the purpose for 
which he moved those papers was 
to show—lIst, the extraordinary 
paucity of the number of voters in 
all Scotland ; 2ndly, the fact, that 
of even these few, the same names 
were frequently repeated, as vot- 
ing for different counties ; and, 
Srdly, that of those persons who 
had a right to vote in elections 
throughout these several counties, 
not one was required by law to 
have any property in land at all, 
or any personals, 

The usual sessional addresses, 
for grants to the chairman of the 
committees, &c. were then agreed 
to. 

House of lords, July 15,—The 
royal assent was given, by com 
mission, to the lottery bill, and 
fifty-six other public and private 
bills, 

July 17.— Lord Lauderdale 
vindicated the conduct of his bre- 
ther, sir I, Maitland, in reference 
to the charges which had beea 
made against him as to the Par 
guinotes, a corn monopoly, and 
the imposition of a local tax m 
Santa Maura. He concluded 
with moving for copies of the cor 
respondence on these points be 
tween the British government and 
the high commissioner of the lo- 
nian states. 


Lord Bathurst described the 
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whole of sir T. Maitland’s admi- 
sistration as deserving the high- 
est credit. We had no more right 
to retain Parga, because we ex- 

led the French from it, than 
we had to keep Egypt. The mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

In the commons, the same day, 
a motion for bringing up the re- 

rt of the new barrack agree- 
ment bill, after some opposition 
from Mr. Calcraft, Mr. T. Wil- 
son, and Mr. Lennard, was, on a 
division, carried by 92 to 74, and 
the report was agreed to. 

Dr. Lushington spoke at some 
length on the refusal of the lord 
chamberlain to let her majesty 
have the plate which, he said, had 
been presented to her by the late 
king ; and concluded with moving 
for copies of all official papers re- 
lative to the said service of plate. 

Lord Castlereagh censured the 
precipitancy shown by the learn- 
ed doctor in this business. He 
had to inform the house, that the 
greatest part of this service of 
plate was old plate belonging to 
king William, which had been 
converted to the queen’s use ; and 
0 little was it anticipated that she 
should use it as her own property, 
that a formal list had been made 
out of the articles in the books of 
the lord chamberlain, of which 
the following was the title— « A 
list of his Majesty’s plate in the 
loan of the Princess of Wales 
while residing in Kensington pa- 

ce." The princess of Wales 

not being satisfied with it, lord 
ane ae to the king and 
hatte = + aber nape ee 
and the ke it wing given offence; 
wel ing then stated that he 
we forks control over that 

ear chad oer ch co 
e difficulty with regard 
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to this particular service of plate 
was not a new question. When 
it was packed up in 1814, the lord 
chamberlain interfered, and pre- 
vented it being carried out of the 
country ; and her majesty, after 
reaching Geneva, made another 
ineffectual attempt to procure it. 
She might just as well claim his 
(lord Castlereagh’s) estate, and 
the king had just as much power 
to convey thatto her in property 
as the plate in question. 

Lord A. Hamilton was not sa- 
tisfied by what he had just heard, 
that the late king had it not in his 
power to make a present of the 
plate. If he had not, then cer- 
tainly there was no foundation 
for the motion; but from all that 
had passed, it plainly appeared 
that her majesty felt a strong im- 
pression that the plate had been 
given to her. 

Mr. Huskisson said, a warrant 
signed by the crown, and counter- 
signed by the lords of the treasury, 
had always been considered ne- 
cessary to convey a right to a 
third party. From his own per- 
sonal knowledge, from the official 
situation he held in 1808, he could 
take upon himself to say that no 
such formalities had been obser- 
ved with regard to the plate in 
question. When the matter came 
before the treasury, he had him- 
self suggested that there was in 
the custody of the lord chamber- 
lain some plate of the time of king 
William, which might be remo- 
delled for the purpose of provid- 
ing the then princess of Wales 
with a service, which was to be- 
come her property no more than 
the furniture or linen with which 
she was provided in her apart- 
ments in Kensington palace. It 
had always been treated _ the 

nes 










































king’s plate, lent to the princess 
of Vales for her use. 

After some observations by se- 
veral members, Dr. Lushington 
replied ; and his motion was then 
negatived without a division. 

House of lords, July 18.— Lord 
Sidmouth moved the second read- 
ing of the alien bill 

It was opposed by the earl of 
Darnley and lord Holland ; and 
supported by the earl of Liver- 
pool, when the house divided, and 
the numbers were— 

Drs «| «. © «me 
Non-contents. . . 7 


Majonty ... . 1 

The bill was then read a second 
time. 

In the commons, the same day, 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved an address to his majesty, 
praying that he would direct 
GOOO/, to be paid to the duchess 
ot Kent, berg the sum which 
would have become due had his 
royal highness lived until 5th of 
April last Acreed to, 

The chancellor of the exche- 


quer moved the third reading of 


the regent’s park barrack agrec- 
ment bill, 

Mr, Lockhart objected tothe bill, 
and to the permanent establish- 
ment of military in the metropolis. 
—On a division, the third reading 
was carried by 50 against 45. 

Mr. Wailace presented the re- 
portot the committee on foreign 
trade ; and, in moving chat the 
report should be rinted, he la- 
mented that the a period at 
which the committee had been ap- 
pointed, had prevented their gong 
so fully intethe subject as they de- 
sired ; their opinion, however, on 
one great point was, that all re- 
strictions on trade were an cvil, 
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and only to be justified by great 
political necessities. The firy 
point of restriction was the nayi. 
gation laws; and as far as related 
to the restrictions on this subject, 
the committee considered it desi. 
rable that all goods, the produce 
of any country, should be import. 
ed freely into this country, provi. 
ded they were imported in British 
ships.—The second object to which 
the committee had attended, was 
the warehousing system, and this 
the committee thought should be 
extended to the utmost limits, by 
encouraging importation of every 
article of manufacture except 
linen : on which subject the com. 
mittee reserve its opinion for fu. 
ture consideration. ‘The commit- 
tee also remarked on the evil aris 
ing from the numerous laws and 
st.ututes existing for the regulation 
of commerce, amounting to no 
less than 2000, of which L100 
were actually in force ! ‘he come 
mittee were aware that the evils 
we had to complain of could only 
be cured gradually. The re 
strictive system we had adopted 
had obliged other nations to act 
ina similar manner ; but he trust 
ed that in future, if foreign states 
thought fit to adopt restricuons 
in trade, they would not find a jus 
tification in urging it was Ue 
principle adopted by Great Br- 
tain. ‘The report was then order 
ed to be printed. 
louse of lords, July 19— 
Lord Erskine presented the pet 
tition of the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and common council of 
city of London, against the bile 
pains and penalties against & 
queen. 
The lord chancellor opposed * 
on the ground of its contamimg 


statements and opinicns not com 
sistent 
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gstent with the forms of the house 
ty admit, His lordship contend- 
ed, that there was no instance im 
the practice of parliament of such 
a petition having been received. 
Alter some discussion it was re- 


jected. 

Lord Ellenborough moved the 
recommitment of the marriage 
act amendment bill. 

The lord chancellor and lord 
Redesdale repeated their objec 
tions to the bill, both as it origi- 
nally stood and as it now stood. 

Lord Westmoreland supported 
the motion. 

Lord Carnarvon concurred in 
many of the objections to the bill. 

Lord Erskine reminded their 
lordships that the bill had thrice 
received the approbation of the 
other house, and that neither of 
those eminent civilians, sir W. 
Scott andsir John Nichol, thought 
ittheir duty to vote against it. 

Lord Liverpool objected to the 
bill, as containing retrospective 
enactments ; but thought a pro- 
spective Measure necessary to the 
happiness of society and the pre- 
servation of morals. 

Lord Holland supported the 
motion. The objections to the 
bill might be removed on its re- 
commitment—Afier some fur- 
ther conversation, the bill was re- 
jected, on a division, by 25 to 13. 

July 20.—The house having 
gone into a committee on the Irish 
court of chancery bill, lord Redes- 
dale moved an amendment on the 
clause disqualifying masters in 
chancery from sitting in the house 
of commons, so as to make it have 
only a retrospective operation, 

The amendment was opposed 
by lords Limeriek, Holland, and 

derdale, aud supported by 
lords Enniskillen and Liverpool. 
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The lord chancellor opposed 


the clause ém toto, because the 
principle on which it proceeded 
would go to the exclusion of the 
attorney and solicitor general, and 
all the officers of the army and 
navy. 

On a division, the amendment 
was carried by 22 to10. The 
question was then put, “ that the 
clause so amended stand part of 
the bill,’ which was carried in the 
negative by 22 to 10. 

The insolvent debtors’ bill was 
recommitted, after a few observa- 
tions from lord Auckland, the 
lord chancellor, and lord Redes- 
dale, on the clause appointing 
three commissioners instead of 
one, which was agreed to. 

July 24.—Lord Erskine said, 
it was his duty to present a petition 
to their lordships on the part of 
her majesty ; and, in presenting it, 
he must state to the house that her 
majesty, as it appeared tohim, had 
made a very just and reasonable 
request to their lordships. She 
begged of them, as a list of the 
witnesses had been refused to her, 
that she should be furnished with 
a specification of the times and 

slaces when and were it was al- 
ave that she had acted licen- 
tiously. ‘The petition was read by 
his lordship ; after which he ably 
supported the object of the peti- 
tion ; and concluded with moving 
that counsel be heard in its sup- 
ort. 

The lord chancellor, the earl 
of Liverpool, and earl Bathurst, 
objected to the prayer of the pe- 
tition. 

Lord Holland made a few ob- 
servations, The house then di- 
vided on lord Erskine’s motion, 
which was rejected by 37 to 12. 

July 25—-The royal assent 

was 
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was given, by commission, to 
the felonies commutation bill, 
the stealing in shops bill, and 
stealing in dwelling Saeie bill. 
Lord Shaftesbury read the 
report of the committee of privi- 
leges, which recommended a fine 
of 100/, for the absence of any 
peer for each of thethree first days 
of the approaching proceedings 
of the house against the queen ; 
and of 50/, for each day after, 
while these proceedingslast. That 
no peer be allowed to absent him- 
self from the second reading, and 


other proceedings on the bill of 


pains and penalties, unless his age 
be 70 and upwards; or except on 
account of the death of his nearest 
relative. ‘The report also went 
on to state the best mode of ac- 
commodating peers during the 
approaching proceedings. The 
house agreed with the committee 
in its report ; and also to an ad- 
dress to the king on the subject. 

In the commons, the same day, 
Mr. Wetherell called the attention 
of the house to a gross libel on 
the queen, which had appeared in 
a late number of Flyndeli’s West- 
ern Luminary, published at Ex- 
eter. After some observations, 
he moved that the paper in ques- 
tion, Flyndell’s Western Lumi- 
nary, should be laid upon the 
table, 

Lord Castlereagh said, there 
could be only one opinion that 
the libel was of a very gross de- 
scription, It was of recent date : 
but still, recent as it was, it had 
attracted the notice of his ma- 


jesty’s attorney general. In the 


conflict of libels which now issued 
daily from the press, it was not 
withinthe power of his honourable 
and learned friend to repress all 
which seemed deserving of pu- 


nishment. In the course of hj. 
speech lord Castlereagh read Jie}, 
lous extracts from several of the 
opposition papers. He must say 
that if the attainment of justice 
was the only object which the 
honourable and learned gentlemay 
had in view, prosecutions ough. 
to be instituted against the writer, 
on both sides of this question, 
the honourable and learned gen. 
tleman persisted in pressing his 
motion upon this particular paper, 
he should hand in tothe clerk those 
papers from which he had read 
so many extracts. ‘The attorney 
general said, if the publication 
complained of was a breach of pri- 
vilege, it was a breach of the pri. 
vileges of the other house, not of 
their own ; he wasinclined to think 
that the wisest course would beto 
withdraw the motion. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton 
deemed the libel so gross, as tobe 
beneath her miajesty’s attention, 
and was calculated only to be 
detrimental to the author. 

Mr. Wetherell intimated his 
satisfaction that the libel would be 
proceeded against. 

House of lords, July 26. —The 
royal assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the insolvent debtors’ 
bill. 

It was ordered that the judges 
do attend the service of this house 
onthe 17th of August next; to 
which time their lordships ad- 
journed. 

The commons metthis day, and 
after going through some routine 
business, adjourned till the 2ls 


August. 

aaa of commons, August 21. 
—A motion having been made by 
lord Castlereagh, that the hous 
should adjourn to the 18th Sept.} 


it Was moved, as an amentne® 
' 
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be Jord F, Osborne, that an ad- 
dress should be presented to the 
king, forthe purpose of proroguing 

ciament. The motion gave 
rise toa discussion of some in- 
terest. 

Mr. Wilberforce lamented that 
he had not been able to make a 
second attempt at reconciliation 
before the last adjournment, 
though he thought it was due to 
her majesty that thecharges should 
now be gone into. 

Mr. Brougham said, the case 
hadbeen opened against the queen, 
and the chief witness had been ex- 
amined, but not yet cross-ex- 
amined. This was not, therefore, 
the time to bid parliament to stop 
the proceedings, He took occa- 
sion to observe that the lords had 
acted differently from what they 
had done upon the comparatively 
unimportant’case of lord Melville: 
then no part of the evidence had 
been allowed to be published till 
the whole had been concluded ; 
but at present the whole was to 
appear morning after morning. 
He hoped his noble triend would 
withdraw his motion. The motion 
was finally negatived without a 
division, and the house adjourned 
to the 18th of September, 

Sept. 18.—The chancellor of 
theexchequer moved that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to in- 
spect the journals of the lords, in 
order to ascertain what progress 

d been made with the bill of 
pains and penalties against the 
queen, 

Mr. serjeant Onslow signified 
“iention of bringing in a bill 
to enable the house to receive the 
iH tions of witnesses on oath. 
a explained that his object was 

Bive additional solemnity to 
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Mr. Hobhouse declared his opi- 
nion that the bill of pains and pes 
nalties should be rejected in limine. 
As to the public, their opinion had 
been pronounced against it in the 
most convincing way. He pro. 
ceeded to argue that no benefit 
could result to any one from the 
bill, one part of which having 
been given up in deference to pub- 
lic opinion, why was not the other 
part given up from the same mo- 
tive? He then moved an amend- 
ment for an humble address to be 
presented to his majesty, humbly 
praying him to prorogue the 
parliament. 

Sir R. Wilson supported the 
amendment, declaring his con- 
viction that the whole case origi- 
nated in a foul and hateful con- 
spiracy : he felt himself quite com- 
petent to passhis judgement on the 
case. 

Dr. Phillimore expressed much 
surprise at the sentiments of the 
last speaker, who thus broke in on 
the solemn order of a judical pro- 
ceeding for the sake of indulging 
in ex-parte statements, It was the 
sincere conviction of his mind, that 
whatever might be the result, the 
queen would have perfect justice 
done to her: certain he was that she 
would not be found guilty, unless 
she were proved to be so. He 
reminded the house of the neces- 
sity of not giving way to popular 
clamour. The public ought not 
to have jit bruited amongst them 
that the parliament were likely to 
do injustice, 

Mr. Bennet was convinced that 
a more foul and diabolical con- 
spiracy never existed than that 
r aie the effects of which her ma- 
jesty was suffering. The fearless 
manner in which the queen had 
faced her accusers convinced - 
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of her innocence ; observing as he 
did, that the present wasthe strong- 
est instance within his memory in 
which a single class, composed of 
the judges m the case, Were in 
direct opposition to all the other 
classes of the community. 

The attorney general assured 
the honourable gentleman that he 
should not shrink from the painful 
duty he had to perform. 

Mr. Hume believed there was 
a foul conspiracy against the 
queen,and spoke atsome lengthen 
the impediments thrown in the 
way of her majesty’s witnesses by 
foreign governments, 

Lord Castlereagh began by 
pointing out the injustice of thus 
agitating a subject now before the 
other house ; he thought that the 
predetermined opposition of gen- 
tlemen on the other side, would 
not much raise their character be- 
fore the country. Much had been 
said of a conspiracy ; but if a con- 
spiracy existed, how easy and na- 
tural would it have been for those 
who sustained it to effect their 
object, as far as the honourable 
member’s reasoning went, by fa- 
bricating the fact at once, instead 
of going into long and disgusting 
details ! But if this was a conspi- 
racy, it was a conspiracy without 
example, and that was an addi- 
tional reason tor proceeding with 
the investigation, and sifting the 
subjectthoroughly. If there was 
a conspiracy, in the name of God 
let it be sifted to the bottom by 
full investigation of the evidence, 
His majesty’s advisers had done 
every thing that could be done in 
the execution of every wish of her 
majesty, whatever may be thought 
or asserted by the counsel out of 
doors, who were generally not the 
best counsel. With regard to the 


feelings out of doors, he observed 
that there was much of generous 
delusion in the country on this 
question ; this feeling he could not 
but honour ; but while he said this, 
he could not avoid adverting to 
the efforts of a party—not nume. 
rous he trusted—who fastened on 
this, as on every other public cala. 
mity, whethera mutiny in the fleet, 
an enemy, the evils of a long pro. 
tracted war, or the distresses of 
the country—which they would 
ascribe to the acts of the govern. 
ment (whether justly or not he did 
not now inquire)—or this cala- 
mity—which befell the country 
after every effort had been made 
by ministers to avert it. ‘This 
disastrous subject was fastened on 
by the party to whom he alluded, 
with the hope of making it the 
means of effecting their base and 
wicked object of subverting the 
laws and constitution of the coun- 
try. The language held out by 
some honourable gentlemen was 
too well calculated (without pro- 
bably intending) to encourage 
this party ; if honourable members 
wished traitors to be put down, 
they would not countenance their 
efforts by unguarded expressions. 

Mr. Creevey said he had not 
wanted the evidence to convince 
him that the investigation should 
not proceed. The injustice of the 
measure was so great, that the 
evidence went for nothing. That 
was the opinion of the people. 

Mr. P. Moore said, on his soul 
he believed this was as foul a con- 
spiracy against her majesty, and 
the nation at large, as ever was 
planned, and moreover he believ- 
ed that his majesty’s ministers were 
at the bottom of it. 

Mr. Ellice opposed the amends 
ment, 

Sir 
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Gir M. W. Ridley adverted to 
oy assertion made by alderman 
Wood, that the defence of the 
oveen had been impeded by the 
want of pecuniary resources. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
aid, that 20,000/. had been ad. 
vanced to her majesty. The sum 
‘10,001 was advanced before 
he proceedings commenced, and 
second sum of the same umount 
a few weeks since ; etery sum for 
which application was made by 
he queen’s legal advisers had 
heenadvanced, with an intimation 
fom the treasury, that if any fur 
ther sums were deemed necessary, 
they would becheerfully furnished, 
subject only tosuch an account as 
the legal advisers of the queen 
should be able to render. 

Mr. Whitbread and sir G. Noel 
spoke in favour ofthe amendment, 
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Mr. alderman Heygate spoke 
of the attempts made to excite the 
minds of the military on this 
question. He was astonished that 
any one who professed to love 
liberty should encourage the in- 
terference of the military in polis 
tical matters, as it was evident that 
the soldiery who aided the cause 
of liberty to-day might to-morrow 
be turned against it. 

Mr. K. Douglas thought that 
ministers should take some mea- 
sures for correcting the licentious- 
ness of the press, to which much 
of the present agitation might be 
ascribed. 

On a division, the amendment 
was lost by 66 to 12. 

The house of commons then 
adjourned to the 17th of October. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Proceedings in the House of Lords 


on the Bill of Pains and Penalties 


against the (ueen—Evidence in Support of the Bill. 


\ E have found great diffi- 

culty in determining on the 
manner in which we ought to 
proceed in giving what passed in 
the house of lords on this most 
‘important subject. Our limits ab- 
clutely forbid us entering into a 
tailed account ; and the gTOss- 
‘ess Of great part of the evidence 
“repels us, We have, after 
reflection, resolved to give the 
: dence very shortly ; and also 
“opening speech of the attorney 
general, since the latter undoubt- 
““) contained many charges, 
which he did not even attempt 
” substantiate. ‘The summing 


up of the counsel on both sides 
we shall give at considerable 
length ; because by a judicious and 
careful comparison of the speeches 
of the counsel, a pretty accurate 
and fair inference may be drawn 
of the bearing of the several 
charges against the queen, and 
of the weight of the testimony on 
which they respectively rested. 

It may be proper to remark, 
that all the evidence for and 


against the bill was given during 
its second reading, previously to 
the bill going into a committee of 

the whole house. 
House of lords, Tuesday, Au- 
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gust 15.—The duke of Leinster 
said, that he rose for the purpose 
of taking this the earliest oppor- 
tunity to state to their lordships, 
that he felt the strongest objec- 
tions to the bill of pains and pe- 
nalties now in progress through 
their lordships’ house, and that he 
meant to oppose it in every stage, 
and on every occasion, He con- 
sidered all bills of pains and pe- 
nalties as the engines of violence, 
injustice, and oppression ; but that 
which was at present before their 
lordships appeared to him, in 
every point of view, peculiarly 
objectionable. 

August 16.—The lord chan- 
cellor took his seat on the wool- 
sack at a quarter before four. 

Lord King said, that ifit should 
be thought necessary to examine 
witnesses upon the bill of pains 
and penalties now before their 
lordships, it would be necessary 
that an order should be made 
to compel their attendance. He 
should, therefore, without any 
further notice, move that an order 
be made out for the attendance of 
certain witnesses, whose names 
were contained in a list which he 
should hand up to the noble and 
learned lord upon the woolsack. 
—Ordered accordingly. 

The earl of Shaftesbury, as 
chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to search the journals for 
precedents as to the mode of en- 
forcing the attendance of peers on 
the 17th instant, presented the 
following report :— 

“The lords’ committee, ap- 
pointed to examine the journals 
for precedents as to the mode of 
enforcing the attendance of peers 
on Thursday, the 17th of August, 
ordered to report :— 

“ ‘Lhe committee having taken 





into consideration the accommo 
dation which may be afforded to 
strangers during the progress of 
a bill entitled, ‘An Act to de 
prive,’ &c. have Resolved, 

« ¢1, That no lord shall give 
more than one order or admission 
tothis house uponany one day, and 
that the same shall be signed and 
sealed by him, and bear the date of 
the day on which it is to be used, 

« «2, That, as the space below 
the bar cannot hold more than a 
limited number of spectators, 
tickets of admission shall not be 
issued by any lord, except upon 
alternate days. 

“6 ¢ 3. That the archbishops, 
dukes, 
cluding the representative lords 
of Scotland and Ireland of the 
same rank, shall give orders on 
the Ist day, and that the rest of the 
lords shall give orders on the 2d 
day, and so on, alternate, on the 
succeeding days respectively.” 

After a few observations from 
the lord chancellor and the earl 
of Lauderdale, the recommenda: 
tion of the report was agreed to, 
and orders were made accord. 
ingly. 

August 17.—At a very early 
hour many individuals, hoping 
that their assiduity would procure 
for them an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the progress of this inter- 
esting inguiry, assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the house o 
lords. Those, however, who did 
not bear with them the passport 
of a noble lord, or were uncon 
nected with the public press, were 
very much disappointed. 
early rising, as far as their cure 
sity was concerned, was fruitless. 
Soon after nine o’clock the peer 
began to take their seats in the 
body of the house; and sev 
members 
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members of the house of com- 
mons took up stations near the 
throne. The space reserved for 
the queen's as the ae 
d writer, &c. was provide 
wit $small desks, On these 5 ink- 
stands were placed, with a supply 
of pens, ink, paper, and wafers. 
No seats were prepared, but 
chairs were subsequently supplied. 
As 10 o’clock approached, the 
arrived in considerable num- 
. At 25 minutes to 9 the 
lord chancellor arrived, and took 
his seat on the woolsack. ‘The 
lord bishop of Landaff, as the 
junior bishop, then read prayers, 
Soon afterwards sir Charles Ab- 
bott (chief justice of the king’s 
bench), together with Mr. justice 
Holroyd and Mr. justice Best, 
entered the house. They were 
soon after followed by 
baron Richards and Mr. baron 
Garrow, and the lord chief jus- 
tice of the court of common 
pleas arrived immediately after- 
wards. At 10 o'clock precisely 
the order of the house was read 
for calling over the names of the 
peers by Mr. Cowper, deputy clerk 
of parliament. "The following 
peers were excused from atten- 
dance, on account either of in- 
disposition, age, the death of a 
hear relative, or having been as 
broad at the time when the order 
for the second reading of the bill 
was fixed by the house :—— 
Lord Churchill, lord Mel- 
me, lord Lynedoch, lord 
Gardiner, lord Crewe, lord Carys- 
fort, lord Gower, lord Riversdale, 
lord Lilford, lord Wodehouse, 
~- Glastonbury, lord Cawdor, 
ord De Dunstanville, lord Mid- 
dieton, lord Thurlow, lord Bray. 
ae lord Carleton, lord Shan- 
» Marquis of Waterford, lord 


lord chief 
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Bulkeley, lord Cathcart, lord Ver- 
non, lord ‘Ashburton, lord Boyle, 
lord Sinclair, lord Clifford, lord 
Byron, lord Le Despencer, bishop 
of Rochester, bishop of Carlisle, 
bishop of Norwich, bishop of Salis- 
bury, bishop of Chichester, bishop 
of Hereford, bishop of Durham, 
viscount Gordon, viscount Dud- 
ley and Ward, viscount Maynard, 
earl Craven, earl Onslow, lord 
Courtney, lord Cholmondeley, 
lord O'Neil, lord Talbot, lord El- 
gin, lord Coventry, lord Bute, the 
duke of Marlborough, and the 
duke of Leeds. Lord Petre, the 
earl of Shrewsbury, and the duke 
of Norfolk, were exempted from 
the call of the house, they being 
Roman catholics. 

Lord Erskine, on being called, 
appeared, and stated, that he was 
upwards of seventy years of age, 
but he had felt it his duty to at- 
tend the house upon the present oc- 
casion. He hoped, however, he 
should be allowed to avail himself 
of that objection, if he should feel 
it necessary, at any future period, 

(During the calling over the 
names of the peers, the shouts of 
the people assembled in Palace- 
yard announced the approach of 
the queen. In a short time after, 
she entered by the passage leading 
from the robing-room, which 1s 
situated on the right hand of the 
throne. She was accompanied by 
lady Ann Hamilton, who, with 
lord A. Hamilton, stood close to 
her during the whole of the day. 
She was seated in an arm-chair, on 
the right of the throne, and within 
the space allotied to the members 
of the house of commons. On 
her entrance, all the peers rose to 
receive her. She testified her feel- 
ings by a graceful obeisance, and, 
though evidently much affected 
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by the novel scene to which she 
was introduced, took her seat with 
becoming grace and dignity. She 
was dressed in black sarcenet, ve- 
ry richly trimmed with lace; a 
large white veil partially conceal- 
ed her features, and falling in taste- 
ful drapery on her bosom, render 


ed her figure, when she arose from’ 


her chair, not merely interesting, 
but highly commanding. ) 

The list of the peers having been 

one through, the lord chancel- 
ne stated that he had received a 
letter from the duke of Sussex, in 
which his royal highness observed, 
that he had received the letter of 
the lord chancellor, requiring his 
attendance in that house upon the 
17th instant. Amongst the ex- 
cuses which were there stated as 
sufficient to justify a peer for ab. 
senting himself during the course 
of these proceedings, he did not 
findany which would apply to 
him. He, however, begged leave, 
as the most respectful manner in 
which he could treat the house, to 
submit to their lordships, whe- 
ther, on account of the ties of cone 
sanguinity which existed between 
him and the parties who were so 
intimately connected with the bill, 
it would not be proper to permit 
him to be absent upon this occa- 
sion.—Granted,. 

The duke of York rose, and 
said, that if any person ona variee 
ty of grounds had stronger claims 
than another to request leave of 
absenceupon this occasion, he was 
that individual. He would not, 
however, suffer any private feel- 
ings to deter him from doing his 
duty, however painful it might be. 

The preliminary business hav- 
ing been gone through, 

The earl of Liverpool moved, 
that the order of the day for the 


second reading of the bill of pains 
and dite be now read. 

e duke of Leinster imme. 
diately rose and said, that, in cop. 
formity with the notice he had 
given ona previous day, he would, 
in thisearly stage, oppose the mea- 
sure now about to be brought un. 
der their consideration. He would 
not, however, intrude much op 
their lordships’ time. The best 
way, he believed, to bring it toa 
point was to move * That the said 
order be now rescinded,” 

The lord chancellor then pu 
the question. 

The cry of “ content’’ was fee. 
ble; that of “ not content” was 
very powerful. 

The duke of Leinster demand. 
ed a division. 

Contents, 41; non-contents, 206; 
majority, 165. 

The order of the day was read; 
after which it was moved by the 
earl of Liverpool that counsel 
should be called in and heard in 
support of the preamble of the bill. 

he earl of Carnarvon thea 
rose, and ina speech of considera 
ble length, a a with sound ar 
gument, stated his reasons +? 
posing the present proceeding. He 
objected to it because it was it 
consistent with the public interests, 
and also because he felt that i 
was inconsistent with their lord. 
ships’ honour. He felt such strong 
objections to a bill of this kind, 
that he could hardly conceive any 
cause sufficiently forcible to induce 
him to vote for such a proceeding. 
But if any case existed in whi 
he could bring his mind to support 
a bill of pains and penalties, * 
must be one of absolute necessity. 

A discussion now took place 4 
to the propriety of the course about 
to be pursued towards the quee? 
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and as to whether the crime im- 
ated to her did not amount to 
fish treason, and therefore subject 
to a mode of proceeding different 
to a bill of pains and penalties. 
Earl Grey, earl Liverpool, and 
the marquis of Lansdown, took 
. The questions which arose 
were then submitted to the opi- 
nion of the judges—and those 
learned lords having retired, after 
an absence of twenty minutes the 
lord chief justice Abbott delivered 
their united opinion to the follow- 
ing effect : 

“The judges have conferred 
together upon the question pro- 
posed to them by the house, whe- 
ther, if a foreigner, owing no alle- 
giance to the crown of England, 
violates in a foreign country the 
wife of the king’s eldest son, and 
she consents thereto, she commits 
high treason, within the meaning 
of the act of the 25th Edward 
If? And we are of opinion 
that such an individual, under 
such circumstances, does not com- 
mit high treason, within the mean- 
ing of that act.” ‘This opinion, 
his lordship continued, was 
grounded upon the langnage of 
that statute of Edward ILI. which 
declared it to be treason for an 
man to violate the wife of the 
king, the wife of the king’s eldest 
son, &c.; the judges holding, that, 
unless there were a man who could 
be legally charged with such a 
Violation—- the charge being that 
he did the act against his alle- 
g'anceeeit could not be said that 
treason had been committed. An 
act done by a foreigner, therefore, 
owing no allegiance to the crown, 
could not amount to that crime. 

he question that counsel be 
called in, was then put and carri- 
ed, when the folding doors behind 
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the bar were thrown open, and 
Messrs. Brougham, Denman, 
Lushington. Williams, Tindal, 
and Wilde, followed by Mr, Vi- 
zard, appeared on behalf of her 
majesty. A moment after, the 
attorney and solicitor general, the 
king’s advocate, Dr, Adam, and 
Mr. Park, entered by the door 
commonly appropriated to stran- 
gers. ‘They were attended by the 
solicitor to the treasury, and by 
Mr. Powell, who attended the 
Milan commission, 

As soon as the counsel present- 
ed themselves at the bar, 

The duke of Hamilton request- 
ed to know by what authority the 
attorney general stood in that 
place? on whose part he appear- 
ed? and by whom he had been in- 
structed to appear ? 

Lhe earl of Liverpool under- 
stood the attorney general ap- 
peared in consequence of an order 
received from the house. He 
had taken those steps which to 
him seemed best for the purpose 
of obtaining information. He 
had applied for information to 
the secretary of state for the home 
department, and with that and 
such other as had been obtained,he 
now appeared for the purpose of 
opening the case. 

The duke of Hamilton acqui- 
esced in the explanation of lord 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Brougham then said, that 
he humbly conceived the time 
was now come when, under the 
authority of their lordships thems 
selves, he was free to state his ob- 
jections to the principle of the bill. 
It appeared to him that, before 
any evidence was received, and 
laying entirely out of view the 
truth or falsehood of the allega- 
tions which it contained, he had 
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now aright to contend against the 
measure, both as impolitic and 
unjust. Admitting for the sake 
of argument, that all those allega- 
tions were true [pet one of which, 
he was prepared to re-assert, had 
the slightest colour of foundation), 
but making the admission with a 
full conviction that neither the sa- 
city nor knowledge of their 
ordships would allow them to 
misinterpret it, still he had to de- 
mur, still to object, for powerful 
reasons, to the aie ds progress of 
this measure. His objections were 
of a nature and kind not to be 
weakened or interfered with by 
any proof of the facts which con- 
stituted the foundation of this 
swroceeding. He now therefore 
Leasliy prayed to be allowed—if 
not asa matter of right and jus- 
tice, as matter of indulgence—to 
be heard against the principle of 
the bill in this present stage of its 
progress. Counsel was then or- 
dered to withdraw, but retired 
only a few steps from the bar. 
After a few minutes it was 
communicated to them that they 
were at liberty to urge their ob- 
jections to the principle of the bill, 
either at that time, or after the 
evidence was concluded. 
Mr. Brougham then commen- 
ced his general address to their 
lordships against any further pro- 
ceedings with the bill of pains and 
‘means on the queen, Such 
aws were sometimes passed in 
the earlier periods of the Roman 
history, and were denominated 
privilegia. ‘They were divided in. 
to two classes—one consisting of 
laws passed against, and the other 
of laws passed in favour of, indi- 
viduals, The great Roman juris. 
consults, however, who wel] knew 
the value ol thei expressions, as 
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well as of the principles which they 
established, had called all such 
laws privilegia odiosa, thereby indi. 
cating to aftertimes that they 
ought never to be resorted to ex 
cept in cases of absolute necessity, 
He would not say that all those 
whom the great masters of ancient 
jurisprudence served had govern. 
ed their conduct by that princi. 
ple. On the contrary, he was well 
aware that no blacker proceed. 
ings were to be found than some 
of these privilegia odiosa, Ano- 
ther objection to the present bill 
was, that it was an ex-post facto 
law ; it suffered a deed to be done, 
and afterwards pronounced upon 
its innocence or its guilt, Wiuh- 
out notice or warning, it laid hold 
of a party, and inflicted punish. 
ment with the same severity as if 
the supposed crime had been di- 
stinctly defined, and the punish 
ment denounced, 

The bills passed against Mor- 
timer, and others, at the com. 
mencement of Edward the II Id’s 
reign, were afterwards rescinded, 
as was also the case with most of 
those passed during the reign of 
Richard III. The succeeding 
age was almost sure to regard 
them as measures adopted to serve 
a temporary purpose, He did not 
think it necessary, at this stage of 
the proceeding, to make any refes 
rence to the reign of Henry,VIIL, 
and he should therefore pass over 
the whole history of that barba- 
rous and detested prince—detest+ 
able alike for his spoliations ot 
paw and his cruelty to his fa- 

ut still more detestable 


mily ; 

for his violation of the dearest and 
most sacred charities, He should 
therefore take his stand upon what 
had passed under milder reigns, 


and the case of lord Strafford, 
undet 
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under Charles I., would be suffi- 


cient for his argument. He con- 
gdered the bill of attainder pass- 
ed against that nobleman as the 

reatest disgrace that ever sullied 
the purity of either house of par- 
lament. Had the impeachment 
been persevered in, the proceed- 
ing would have had the semblance 
ha judicial inquiry. It would 
have been guasi judicial, although 
the principles of justice would 
even then have been violated, 
while its forms were half observ- 
ed, But he now alluded to the 
bill of attainder, and desired to re- 
mind their lordships of the sense 
entertained of it by their ances- 
tors, and by that country of which 
they were the ornament. 

He would read to them the re- 
corded sentiments of those ances. 
tors, because no language of his 
could make so deep an impression 
as this was calculated to make on 
the hearts and understandings of 
all men. After stating, that, 
under various pretexts, the turbu- 
lent party, hostile to lord Straf- 
ford, seeing no mode of obtain- 
ing their object by any ordinary 
procedure, had resolved to ef- 
fect that nobleman’s destruction 
(meaning not only his bodily de- 
struction, but that of his charac- 
er), they, therefore, purposely 
murdered him. The bill revers- 
ing the attainder enacted that all 
records and copies of proceedings 
relative to that attainder should 
be wholly cancelled, defaced, and 
obliterated, in order that they 
might not be visible in after ages, 
or brought into precedent to the 
prejudice of any person whatso- 
rie The present bill, substitut- 
asm domth deprivation of rank 
- a a “spate removal from 
ago / l@ most exalted, and 

of privileges the most 
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esteemed amongst women—aye, 
and what was yet dearer, the ruin 
of her character and happiness— 
belonged strictly and technically 
to that class of enactments which 
their lordships’ predecessors had 
thus characterized. When that 
part of the bill which provid- 
ed for destroying the records 
was omitted, the omission was 
made out of a still greater hatred 
of the proceeding, and with a 
view of keeping it as a land-mark 
of what it was most important 
and necessary to avoid in future. 

He had thus stated his general 
objections to all bills of this na- 
ture, and he had now to address 
himself to the one immediately 
before them. He should form 
but an inadequate approximation 
to the understanding of this libel, 
if he believed it to be only like 
other bills of pains and penalties ; 
for he would venture to say, that 
the worst of those bills (not ex- 
cepting even those relating to the 
wives of Harry VIII.) was, 
when compared with the present, 
a regular, consistent, and judicial 
proceeding. In the first instance 
he assumed that nothing illegal 
could be laid to her majesty’s 
charge. He was bound to as- 
sume this by the decision of the 
judges, and, indeed, from the 
very face of the proceeding. If 
there was any possibility of pro- 
ceeding at law, their lordships 
could not entertain this bill for a 
single moment ; but, because no- 
thing illegal had been done, they 
were asked to proceed in this 
manner. It did not, however, 
follow that a judicial investiga- 
tion might not take place. Im- 
peachment was a remedy for 
cases not cognisable by the ordi- 
nary jurisdictions, ‘The house of 


commons might impeach for 
whiate 
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whatever was indictable, but they 
might also impeach in cases where 
no indictment could be found. 

He submitted, therefore, that 
some satisfactory reasons ought 
to be stated why impeachment was 
not resorted to in this instance. 
An impeachment was pending in 
lord Strafford’s case, when his 
enemies, finding that it was not 
likely to answer their purpose, 
had recourse to a bill of attainder. 
He felt himself justified in assu- 
ming that some considerations of 
the same kind had led to the pre- 
sent extraordinary measure. Was 
the case such, that no house of 
commons could be expected to 
pass a vote upon it? or was the 
evidence so lame and defective, 
that no committee would recom- 
mend any proceedings in relation 
to it?) Why had they not confi- 
dently trusted to that house, and 
taken their papers and their wit- 
nesses where an impeachment 
might be founded upon them, and 
when their lordships would have 
to administer justice in the regu- 
lar and established form? Her 
majesty was deprived of many 
advantages by this adoption of a 
different course. In the other case 
she would have been furnished 
with some specification of the 
charges, or at least they would 
have been set forth with more pe- 
culiarity of detail as to the various 
points of the accusation. Perhaps 
also a list of witnesses could not 
then have been withheld, and, in 
a word, the queen would have had 
all the advantages of a real judi- 
cial proceeding. 

Now he would not say that the 
present measure might not be car- 
ried on in the spirit of justice, but 
in every cther respect it was as 
unlike a just measure as any to 
be found recorded in the annals 


of parliament. When a body ¢ 
men were assembled, and engaged 
in conducting a measure in th 
manner usual in legislation, } 
was not to be marvelled at that; 
party should prefer the same me 
sitting in a judicial character, and 
deciding upon their honour, 
their proceedings in a legislative 
way amidst conflicting opinion, 
after repeated separation, and 
without any of the forms of » 
ordinary court of justice. By 
the charge here, as he had already 
said, was not of any illegal ae, 
and the whole proceeding was k. 
gislative, and not judicial. He 
was, therefore, let in to discus 
the expediency as well as the jus 
tice of this prosecution. He was 
at liberty to contend that it was 
impolitic and mischievous, even 
if founded upon the most unques 
tionable testimony. The case of 
lord Strafford, and the proceed. 
ings to which it led, as well as th 
protests of the virtuous minority 
who opposed the bill—all went 
to prove that such measures could 
only be justified in order either te 
save the state from ruin, or bv 
cause justice had failed from some 
positive default in a court compe 
tent to administer it. 

With regard to precedents, be 
would refer only to that of bishop 
Atterbury, the protest on which 
was signed by 30 noble lords, te 
lights and ornaments of the tume: 
in which they lived. It was draw 
up by lord chancellor Cowper, 
and it resisted the measure, be 
cause, as the protest stated, “ 
thing but absolute necessity © 
avoid pain, or a direct failure @ 
justice, could authorize such * 
proceeding.” The burden © 
proof on the necessity of this bv 
being thrown on the other side, be 


would ask, where was that impe 
ing 
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ing and overruling necessity (he 
did not say motive, for that might 
he guessed ) which alone could 
rescribe and justify this measure ? 
Fas the succession or its purity 
endangered, or was there even a 
ibility of its being put in jeo- 
aa tf her majesty had been 
= ht to trial under the statute 
of Edward III., he was quite 
ready to allow that he could not 
resist the unavoidable presump- 
tion of law, that the royal suc- 
cession was’ endangered. It 
would be childish and senseless to 
argue against that presumption, 
which was made for general and 
not for particular cases. But 
here he stood upon a different 
ground; this case was an excep- 
tion to all others, and he hada 
right to argue upon the fact, be- 
cause there was no existing law to 
govern it. Here he was entitled 
to ask, Why proceed with this bill 
without necessity? Why attack 
the queen for acts which, if come 
mitted, could not endanger the 
succession? ‘This was not a trial 
under any known law ; and if the 
possibility of danger of this kind 
were established, he allowed that 
one of the preliminary objections 
tothe bill had been removed. 
But he called upon its supporters 
to show how the succession was en- 
dangered. If there were a chance 
tthe succession might fail for 
want of heirs, some such charge 
might be desirable ; but it could 
not be contended that such a con- 
ungency was at alllikely here to 
tappen. _Tt was said, that the ex- 
i station of her majesty render- 
sv ct conduct an object of pe- 
culiar solicitude with her famil . 
and that the legislature was bound 
ert the honour of that fa- 
muy} that her majesty’s conduct 
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tended to degrade the throne on 
which she sat, and the nation over 
which she was placed ; and it was 
contended, therefore, that the con- 
nexion existing between her and 
the nation must be broken, be- 
cause her conduct would sully its 
purity. 

First of all he might be permit- 
ted to ask, whether it had never 
struck their lordships that these 
charges all referred to the con- 
duct of her majesty before she be- 
came queen, when shehad noroyal 
dignity tosupport, when she hadno 
immediate connexion with the di- 
adem, and when she was only the 
wife of a subject, though filling 
the highest station in the realm? 
But see how this operated on an- 
other most important part of the 
question. If the queen had been 
brought before the house when 
princess of Wales, and charged 
with offences alleged to be done in 
that capacity, could any man de. 
ny that a bill of divorce from her 
royal husband must have been 
the remedy, and that divorce could 
only be obrained on the ordinary 
forms ? All the preliminary forms 
must have been observed: the 
party claiming the bill must have 
come into the house by petition, 
and he would come in vain, if he 
did not enter it with clean hands, 
But here the promoters of this 
measure waited till the queen had 
lost her rank as princess of Wales, 
and until that rank was almost 
forgotten ; and then they said, Be- 
cause she is now queen wewill pro- 
ceed against her for offences alle- 
ged to have beencommitted when 
princess of Wales, thus taking es- 
pecial care not to take one step, 
while she possessed those rights 
against her husband which every 
private wife enjoyed, He did not 

say 






































say that those rights were extinct, 
but some persons did assert it, and 
that was enough for his argu- 
ment. 

Thus the question now was, not 
between man and wife, but be- 
tween king and queen, and the 
promoters of this bill delayed till 
they thought at least that she was 
deprived of one protection. Either, 
then, this bill must be dismissed 
for having been brought in too 
late, or there was not a shadow of 
justice in not giving her nunc pro 
tunc, as lawyers expressed it, the 
benefit of her situation as princess 
of Wales. This brought him to 
implore their lordships to pause 
awhile on the threshold of this 
proceeding. “TI put out of view 
(said Mr. Brougham) at present 
the question of recrimination: I 
raised it for the purpose of my ar- 
gument, and I shall pursue itno 
further, I should be most deeply, 
and I may say with perfect truth 
unfeignedly afflicted, if in the pro- 
gress of this ill-omened question, 
the necessity were imposed upon 
me of mentioning it again ; and I 
should act directly in the teeth of 
the instructions of this illustrious 
woman [pointing to the queen, 
who sat immediately below him], 
[ should disobey her solemn com- 
mands if I again used even the 
word recrimination without being 
driven to it by an absolute and 
overruling compulsion. In obe- 
dience to the same high command 
I lay out of view, as equally in- 
consistent with my own feelings 
and those of my client, all argue 
ments of another description in 
which I might be tempted to show 
that levity or indiscretion, crimi- 
nality,or even criminal inter- 
course, (for why should I be 
afraid to use the term ?) cannot be 
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held to be fatal to the character of 
the country, or to the honour and 
dignity of the illustrious family 
teeta g it. Here nothing is og 

as been proved ; and is it ba 
cause calumnieshave been bruited 
and gossiped about — becang 
such a jealous watch has been 
kept upon the queen abroad, 
that we are to think they are 
to have more force than conduct 
less equivocal at home? Tha 
argument, and every thing result. 
ing from it, I willingly postpone 
till the day of necessity: and in 
the same way I dismiss for the 
present all other questions respect. 
ing the conduct or connexions of 
any parties previous to marriage. 
These I say not one word about; 
they are dangerous and tremen 
dous questions, the consequences 
of discussing which, at the present 
moment, I will not even trust my- 
self to describe. 

At present I hold them to be 
needless to the safety of my client; 
but when the necessity arrives, an 
advocate knows but one duty, 
and, cost what it may, he must 
discharge it. Be the consequences 
what they may, to any other per. 
sons, powers, principalities, ¢o- 
minions, or nations, an advocate 
is bound to do his duty; and! 
shall not fail to exert every means 
in my power to put a stop to this 
bill. But when I am told that 4 
case of absolute necessity for the 
measure is made out because the 
queen has been guilty of impro 

er familiarities (though I must 
lest at the bill itself for the nice 
distinctionsand retined expressions 
found in it)—because she has 
though: fit to raise from low sit 
ations, officers who had served 
other people in menial capacities 


—because she had treated them 
with 
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with unbecoming intimacy—be- 
-ayse she had advanced them, and 
sestowed marks of favour and 
distinction upon them—because 
che had created an order, and 
conducted herself in public and 
avate with offensive familiarity 
J cannot help asking, if these 
matters are sO F eal to the honour 
and dignity of the crown, nay, to 
the very peace of the nation bo 
what nA can justify a bill like 
this?) why it is only resorted to 
at the present moment ? 

The bill charges even a licen. 
tious, disgraceful, and adulterous 
intercourse, and therefore its sup- 
porters say it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the house to interpose, 
But I appeal to the hoase—for I 
am compelled to do so—whether 
this is not only untrue, but whe- 
ther it is not known to be untrue. 
The bill itself speaks falsely, and 
I will tell you why I say so. Are 
we arrived in this age at that 
highest pitch of polish in society 
when we shall be afraid to call 
things by their proper names, yet 
shall not scruple to punish by ex- 
press laws an offence in the weak- 
er sexwhich has been passed over 
in the stronger? Have we in- 
deed reached that stage? 1 trust 
I shall not hear it said in this 
place ; ] hope that spirit of justice 
wach I believe pervades this 
house at large will prevent it. 
Bat ifnot, I will appeal to the spi- 
a and to the heads of 
“e church now ranged before 
me, whether adultery is to be con- 
dered only a crime in woman. 
ae “ same confident appeal, 
ot aan same quarter, when I 
rer the crown can be 
“ishonoured, the fame of the 
“euotry tarnished, and the morals 


of the people put in jeopardy, if 
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an adulterous intercourse (which 
no one ventures to call adultery) 
shall be proved against a lady, 
when that which I venture to call 
adultery, because the exalted in. 
dividual himself has confessed ic 
to be so, has actually been com- 
mitted by a prince. 

It is with the utmost pain that 
I makethis statement: it is wrung 
from me by hard compulsion ; for 
there is not a man who acknow- 
ledges with a deeper sense of gra- 
titude than I do all the obligations 
which this country and Europe 
owes to that illustrious individual. 
I say it not—God forbid I should 
—to visit harshly upon him any 
of the failings of our common na- 
ture, much iss to alter in one iota 
my recorded sense of the baseness 
of that conspiracy by which those 
failings were dragged before the 
public, I bring it forward be- 
cause it isin truth an answer to 
this case, Why was no bill of de- 
gradation brought in in 1809, 
after the resolution of the house 
of commons, and a full confession 
on behalf of the party accused, 
that he had been guilty of ** most 
immoral and unbecoming con- 
duct?” All this, I say, was well 
known to the authors of the pre- 
sent bill; for one of themselves 
penned the very words I have just 
read to the house. 

I ask, therefore, whether there 
is any possibility of replying to 
this objection, but in one short 
way—that all men may do all 
they please, however exalted their 
station, however intimately cone 
nected with the crown, and with 
the highest interests of the state ; 
that their conduct is perfectly in- 
different: but let the tooth of 
slander once fix tee a defence. 


less female of the family, who has 
been 
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been residing abroad, who has 
been allowed to expatriate her- 
self, who has been assisted in re- 
moving fromthe country, and 
even cherished to keep aw: y from 
it; then, at that instant, the vee 
nom must distill, and she must be 
persecuted and prosecuted, under 
the canting, hypocritical, and dis- 
gusting pretence that the charac- 
ter of a country and the honour 
of the crown are at stake, Whe- 
ther all of us, nearer to the object, 
do or do not see through the 
flimsy pretext, be assured that the 
good sense of the nation cannot 
be deceived, and that those at a 
distance will be both shocked and 
astonished, ‘The people at large 
must look upon it as somethin 
too ridiculous to be examined : 
myself can hardly use decorous 
terms in speaking of it; and they, 
in their homely language, will as- 
sert that it is an attempt to accom. 
plish one purpose under the colour 
of another. ‘ Here is a man,’ 
they will say, ‘ who wishes to get 
rid of his wife; he talks of the 
honour and safety of the country ; 
yet its dearest interests, its peace, 
its morals, and its happiness are to 
be sacrificed to gratify his de- 
sires,’ 

He would ask who had encou. 
raged the queen to go abroad? 
When that illustrious personage, 
worn out by all she had experi- 
enced in this country, naturally 
began to think repose a blessing, 
who had recommended that she 
should seek it on the continent? 
Who had opposed the advice 
given by the friends of the queen, 
to which they had set their hands, 
and he (Mr. Brougham) among 
them, that they would answer 
with their heads for her safety 
while in England, but that when 


abroad she would be surrounded 
by foreigners, spies, and inform. 
ers?) Who had counteracted this 
faithful suggestion? Who by 
those who were now arrayed 
against her, with a green bag of 
documentary evidence in the one 
hand, and this bill of degradatiog 
in the other?) How happened it 
that they never before thought of 
the character of the country, the 
honour of the royal family, and 
the dignity of the throne? Where 
was their boasted sagacity, when 
these evil counsellors could not 
foresee what might be the cons. 
quences of the step they were so 
earnestly recommending? Then 
there was no whisper of any thing 
of the sort; all was to be ease, 
tranquillity, and liberty, for the 
rest of her majesty’s life: there 
was to be no watching, no prying, 
no spying, no asking “ Why do 
you do soor so?” but all was to 
be kindness and toleration. With 
these promises, the next thing was 
to assist the queen to depart. The 
ship of war, which was refused to 
bring her back, had been readily 
granted to take her away. Money 
was also offered, with equal libe- 
rality, for her outfit, and her res» 
dence abroad commenced under 
the happiest auspices. Yet reports 
soon came over; they increased 
by degrees ; the slander became 
blacker and more malignant ; 

as early as four years ago it 
assumed a certain consistency: 
Sull there was no jealous W 
ing, no hunting for evidence, am 
no hint given to the queen that tt 
would be fit to be more gu 

in her conduct: the character 
the country and the honour 
crown were then never dream 
of. Ministers had never said 
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-ountry suffers—the crown is dis- 
bopoured—the royal family de- 
eraded, by these calumnious re- 
sorts.” On the contrary, they 
had done every thing to encou- 
rage her staying ; and he (Mr. 
frougham) would venture to 
sake bis existence that any man 
would have been deemedan ene- 
my,and have had the court doors 
jung in his face, who should have 
4 the hardihood to counsel that 
ter royal highness should have 
been requested to re-visit this 
country, Yet these very men, 
ter forcing her away—after aid- 
ig, abetting, and encouraging a 


) foreign residence—after taking no 


one step to put an end to that 


| which they themselves alleged to 


be the sole cause of the evil: even 


| atthetwelfth hour, and when the 
' twelfth hour was about to toll, 


did they then come with a request 
that she should return? Did 
they then suggest that her ma- 


| \sty, having changed her station, 


could no longer live abroad with 
satety—that what might be good 
‘or a princess was evil for a queen? 
Did they come forward with any 
pain frank disclosure that some 
‘aquiry might be rendered neces- 
uy—that reports had got abroad 
» malignant that they could not 


| & overlooked—thar suspicion at- 
etched, and that that suspicion 
'™ast be removed ? 


Was an y 


ping of this sort done, not in 
is dness to the queen, but in com- 
; Passion to the long-suffering peo- 


| {8 great question ? 
; “M8: to the last moment she 


| Warned not to come back: 
; “° Was to be 


he of England now agitated by 
No such 


pensioned, largely 


pens} 
| asioned, for not coming home ; 


and she 


sy)” WaSto enjoy the rank she 
‘ad degraded, and the privileges 
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she had forfeited. She was to 
have an income to enable her to 
be wicked on a larger scale; 
all levity, all indiscretion, even 
‘¢ adulterous intercourse” was to 
be pardoned on one condition, and 
that condition was, that she should 
continue abroad, before the eyes 
of foreigners who envied and ha- 
ted us: she wasto be the degrad- 
ing spectacle of the queen of this 
country, without one of the vir- 
tues that ought to belong to her 
sex and her condition. 

With these facts before him, he 
must have a mind capable of 
swallowing the most monstrous 
improbabilities, who could lend 
himself for one moment to the be- 
lief that ministers gave credit to 
the preamble of the bill. It would 
never have been heard of if the 
queen had returned from Calais; 
but her landing at Dover called 
up all those phantoms of national 
degradation and insulted honour, 
of which so much had recently 
been heard: they were all raised 
by the foot which she set upon 
the English shore ; and if she had 
consented to restrain it, she might 
still have lived without imputa- 
tion, at least from the quarter in 
which it now originated. “ I end 
here (said Mr, Brougham) what 
I have to urge, not that I have 
nothing more to bring forward, 
but because I am sure that your 
lordships are men of justice, that 
you are men of principle, men of 
ordinary sagacity, and, above all, 
that you are men of honour. 1 
have made my appeal to you up- 
on this bill, and I feel confident 
that Lhave not made it in vain, 
True it is that your committee has 
reported in its favour, but that 
cannot pledgethe house ; and he is 
the greatest of all fools who con- 

sults 
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sults his apparent consistency at 
the expense of his absolute ruin, 
The sooner you retrace the step 
into which you may have been 
led at an unwary moment, the 
greater will be the service you 
render your country: if you de- 
cide that this bill ought not to 
proceed, you will be the saviours 
of the state, and indeed promote 
the substantial welfare of the king- 
dom, and the truest honour of the 
crown.” 

The lord chancellor, as soon as 
Mr. Brougham had retired from 
the bar, said that the house, which 
admitted but two counsel to be 
heard, would hear the other coun- 
sel now. 

Mr, Denman, at this late hour 
of the day, when the understood 
period for the termination of busi- 
ness had arrived, after an anxious 
attendance, and in his present 
state of health, trusted that their 
lordships would extend to him 
their indulgence by granting him 
time till to-morrow, 

‘The ear] of Liverpool was most 
ready to comply with the request 
of the learned counsel, and sug- 
gested the propriety of adjourning. 

Lhe lord chancellor added, 
that the house would proceed to- 
morrow, and that only two coun- 
se] would be heard for or against 
the bill, 

August 18.—A_ petition was 
presented from Liverpool, by the 
earlof Derby, against the bill of 
pains and penalties. 

The counsel and agents were 
then called in. 

Mr. Denman presented himself 
at the bar, and in a speech di- 
stinguished as much for eloquence 
as it was for sound argument, 
< against the aluciats of the 
bill, In our limits it would be 
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impossible even to give a fin 
sketch of the learned coung), 
powerful appeal :—«T trust (gi, 
the learned esas! your Jord. 
ships will, above al things, ser. 
ously weigh the balance of ey! 
which is likely to arise from thy 
measure, I trust also, that yo 
will not yourselves overlook apy 
matter which is calculated to jp. 
jure, or produce a disregard fy 
the marriage tie. Look, my lords, 
to the moral feelings of the coun. 
try, which this measure is calcu. 
lated to outrage. Observe thy 
all this cannot be productive of 
any good—but must, be the result 
what it may, produce infinite 
harm to the country. I mu 
here on the part of her majesy 
protest against any proceeding by 
bill of pains and penalties, whe: 
the scene is laid in a foreign and 
distant land, when the inquiry is 
to be into a life of more than si 
years, and when the accused ha 
been refused a list of the witness: 
eo her. This last refusl 
placed her majesty in a worse s 
tuation than any person taking 
his trial in one of the lower courts 
The request made to your lor 
ships was, in fact, that a 
principle might be preserved, be: 
modified according to your lor 
ships’ pleasure, so as to avoid im 
convenience. This however bw 
been refused. In the case of1 
charge in the lower courts the wi 
nesses appeared before a gram 
jury, and the accused had an op 
portunity of ascertaining the 
racter of the persons by whom te 
accusation was to be supparit 
But her majesty has been dese 
this right. “Therefore, instead 4 
having received any favour at 
hands of your lordships, she b# 
every right tocomplain. 
Age® 
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Again I say that in her ma- 
‘esty’s name I protest against this 
bill of pains and penalties in a 
case which admits of impeach- 
meat. I also protest against your 
lordships not discharging the du- 
ties imposed on you,as well as 
your exercise of a power not con- 
templated by the constitution, 
Your lordships may meet with the 
co-operation of the other branch 
of the legislature ; but be it re- 
membered, that you may also 
meet with its check and control. 
I must here guard myself from 
any imputation, from what I have 
said, that either I or my learned 
friends are declinmg the contest. 
No; wedo not shrink from the 
combat—we are ready and an- 
xious to meet it. Here I feel it 
my duty to state, that I owe to 
my illustrious client an apology, 
for having, in the line of argu- 
ment which I have been obliged 
to take, allowed even a possibility 
of the wuth of the charges against 
her, I feel a perfect conviction 
of her innocence ; I feel also, that 
there cannot be brought against 
her any thing, which, to an ho- 
nourable mind, will be a proof of 
her guilt. But whatever be the 
Consequences which tollow this 
auneptice, whatever may be 
the sufferings inflicted on her ma- 


jesty, I shall never withdraw from 


her that homage and respect 
which I owe to her highi_ station, 
superior mind, and those re- 
ent virtues which have 
nown through a life of persecu- 
Gon and of suffering. I shall 
never pay to any other who may 
usurp her place, that respect and 
duty which belong to her, whom 
¢ laws of God and man have 
made the consort of his present 
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majesty, and the partner of his 
throne. ” 

Her majesty entered the house 
during the learned counsel's 
speech, and at its conclusion with- 
drew.—She was treated by the 
house with every mark of respect. 

The attorney general then rose, 
and said, the question to be con- 
sidered was, whether they would 
entertain the grave and solemn, 
but disgusting charges preferred 
against her majesty—or whether 
they were prepared to say, that, 
notwithstanding the proof to be 
adduced, there was something in 
this bill that it ought not to be fol- 
lowed up by the enactments con- 
tained in the preamble? ‘This was 
his view of the question before 
their lordships. But see how it 
had been argued by his learned 
friends. ‘They had argued the 
question as if the preamble had 
not been proved, and yet they had 
indulged themselves in talking of 
spies, informers, perjured and sub. 
orned witnesses, When those wit- 
nesses had given their testimony, 
the time would come to speak o 
their character and the nature o 
their testimony. ‘This line of pro 
ceeding was, in fact, nothing mor 
or less than tampering with thep 
lordships’ feelings, aud doubtles 
it must have made an impressior 
upon their minds. His learnec 
friends had also placed anothe: 
difficulty inhis way. They ha. 
found fault with the framing o! 
the preamble, and, not satisfiec 
with that, had gone through it: 
whole history. They attackec 
the proceedings of the secret com 
mittee, and went on to show the 
disadvantage under which he 
majesty laboured, in consequenc 
of not having her case a 
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before a grand jury, But their 
lordships had decided that this 
was the only mode of proceeding ; 
they had decided, that the crime 
with which her majesty was ac- 
cused, though if committed in 
Englandit would betreason, could 
not be so construed, having been 
committed abroad, and with a 
foreigner. They had, in fact, de- 
cided, that her majesty was not 
amenable to any of our courts of 
justice, and that this was the only 
mode of proceeding which could 
be instituted. Their lordships 
instituted this inquiry on the re- 

rt of a secret committee ; this, 
it was urged, deprived her majesty 
of the benefit derived froma grand 
jury. Butdid the committee find 
wi majesty guilty of any one 
charge? They merely said, that 
from what had been laid before 
them, they were of opinion, that 
there was serious ground of charge 
against her majesty affecting the 
dignity of the crown, and they re- 
commended to the house to pro- 
ceed to an inquiry. See, then, 
how the arguments of his learned 
friends were applied—first they 


found fault with the preamble of 


the bill, and, secondly, they quar- 
relled with the measure itself, 
which their lordships, by their 
having read it the first time, had 
sanctioned. It was urged that 
the secret committee had reported 
upon unvouched documents. He 
had no means of knowing upon 
what statements the secret come 
mittee reported, nor did he know 
from whence his learned friends 
drew their information ; but he 
was much mistaken if the select 
commitice had not had the sworn 
testimony of witnesses in support 


of the statements laid before them. 





But whether they had or had me 
such testimony was not now the 
question ; their lordships had de. 
cided upon that report, and that 
decision could not now be called 
in question. ‘The grounds alle 
in the preamble of the cma 
were of the same public nature 
and import as those stated in the 
bill against the bishop of Roches. 
ter. When the facts recited were 
proved in evidence, the 
question which their lordships 
would have to decide, would be, 
whether such a substantiation of 
the truth of the facts should be 
followed by the enactment of the 
bill? It had been endeavoured 
by his learned friends to raise an 
objection to the bill, on the ground 
that the charges which it all 
against her majesty had flowed 
from slander and perjury. Inthe 
present stage of the proceeding, 
what right, he would ask, bad 
they to argue upon such a gratti- 
tous and unproved assumption? 
Where were the proofs to justify 
it? Their lordships knew nothing 
of them—they could not know 
any thing of them ; and for what 
purpose such a line of observation 
was introduced, he would leave 
to their lordships to decide, Is 
the same spirit, it was objecte” by 
his learned friend, that the presest 
bill originated in a committee | 
that house, where no decisive 
opinion had been formed. He 
could not see the least strength a 
such an objection. ‘The decisive 
opinion of their lordships had yet 
to be formed. It would be domg 
a great injustice to her majesty, 
had their lordships, in that pr 
vious part of the proceeding, ve 
tured to pronounce a decisi¥é 
opinion ; it woyld then be * 
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sted to them that they had fore- 
ctalledand prejudged the question. 
Their lordships had wisely ab- 
stained from such a course. 
All that they had done was to 
express their opinion, that there 
existed groundstoraseriouscharge 
against her majesty. Throughout 
the whole of the argument of his 
learned friends that had been as- 
sumed, which, at least, was ex- 
tremely doubtful, namely, that in 
proceeding against her majesty 
an impeachment could have been 
founded. The whole of the ar- 
ament against proceeding by 
Ei of pains and penalties, rested 
on the ground of their lordships 
acting in that case in their legts- 
lative, and not in their judicial ca- 
pacity, When, therefore, his learn- 
edfriends deprecated such a course, 
and contended for an impeach- 
ment, they were bound to have 
shown, that in the present case an 
impeachment could have been 
maintained, That proof they had 
declined ; and their lordships, he 
trusted, would agree with him, 
that the wisest course which could 
have been pursued, was the one 
which was the least subject to 
doubt and uncertainty. Besides, 
he would confidently say, that not- 
withstanding all those airs of tri- 
umph with which those objections 
Were introduced—notwithstand- 
my the inflammatory language 
Waich accompanied their state- 
ment, that a very different cha- 
racter would have been given to 
ie Measure of proceeding by a 
= m pains and penalties, had 
which “t been the very measure, 
ia the present case had 
adopted, 
: = oo adopted because it ad- 
' ‘0 Certain charges against 
“t Majesty, which, though of the 
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gravest import, were not a violas 
tion of any law, while the best au. 
thorities supported the doctrine 
that an impeachment could not be 
maintained but for a breach of a 
law. Sure, then, he was, that 
notwithstanding all the challenges 
now so heroically thrown out, 
notwithstanding all those allusions 
to the morality of the country, 
and all those various topics so li- 
berally brought into view, had im- 

peachment been the proceeding 

adopted, the very same cbjectors 

would have deprecated it,and have 

said, that the proceeding in the 

case of an adultery should have 

been by bill, and not by impeach- 

ment, because by the adoption of 
the latter course, the accused,par- 

ty was deprived of the power of 
recrimination. ‘They complained 

of the proceeding by bill, because 

they were now shut out from re- 

crimination, and, strange to say, 

regret that the impeachment was 

not adopted—a course of proceed- 

ing which no lawyer would vene 

ture to assert, allowed the accuse 

ed to recriminate, All this con 

tradiction had its purposes; it 

was to terrify and to alarm, and 

to withdraw the minds of their 

lordships from the real question 

on which they had to decide. 

His learned friends had, it was 
to be recollected, taken this course, 
not in the exercise of a duty com- 
pulsive with them, but acting un- 
der an indulgence so very rarely 
allowed by that house—so rarely 
indeed, that the divorce case of 
the duke of Norfolk was the only 
one to be found where the coune 
sel of the accused was allowed to 
interfere before the evidence was 
produced. It was not, then, too 
much to expect that those sweep= 
ing charges should have been de- 
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ferred until the character of the 
evidence to be produced was as- 
certained ; before the charge of 
corruption was thrown out against 
witnesses to be examined. Sure- 
ly his learned friends should wait 
until enabled to sustain such im- 
putations by proof. His learned 
friends may prejudge, they may 
prejudice, they may assail the cha- 
racters of the most eminent and 
illustrious in rank and station; 
they may rake from the shades of 
oblivion all those prejudices, or 
failings, over which the healing 
correct 


spirit of time and more 


feeling ha a in consideration of 
] ! many V tne , twrov na veil : 
they may select the mome re when 


an illustrious individual (the duke 
of York, we pre hese was next 
in succession to the throne, when 
the remains of his illustrious part- 
ner had been just consigned to 
the grave, to wound his feelings, 
and revive recollect) s which l 


be tter 


ed > all t! ce 


feeling had never disturb- 
things his learned 


tr: ‘nas TY Ay do Wi ith im 1) unity— 
him it was only to state the 


1 
b he should 


to sustaing They may 
on the bribes by which 
that evidence was obtained, and 
animadvert onthe nature of the 
motives which they presumed to 
operate on the minds of 
their lordships. All that remain- 


facts W hix 


evidence 


call upon 


declaim 


I 

ed tor him was to conjure their 
lordships, and he knew he did so 
1 In vain, to dismiss all such 
inapplicable statements from their 
minds, and to 7 yphy themselves 
to the great and in portant quese 
tion, which, tn fact, they were 
¢:! their j idicia! character to 
p 

1") icttor general was next 
heard at cons ‘derabl length. 
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Mr, Brougham, in reply, urged 
a variety of arguments in ‘fava 
of his original proposition, and 
show ed tl 1é policy of the principle 
contended for by the counsel for 
the crown. 

Aug. 19.—A few minutes be. 
fore ten o’clock the lord chancel. 
lor took his seat on the woolsack, 
and at ten precisely, lord Liver. 
pool having mo ved the order ef 
the day, the deputy clerk of par. 
liament proce eded to call th 
house. Peers absent : lord 
Me untfor d, lor d Me ly ille, and the 
duke of Newca ex In pursuance 
of the notice given yesterday, 

Lord King t then rose and said, 
that, the counsel baview closed 


their arguments on both sides, he 
the ught this the best and o nly op 
portunity of endeavouring, br 


some means or dias, to interpos 
a motion which should avert what 
he considered to be one of the 
greatest calamities which could 
happen to the country at large. 
His lordship conclu de 1 by mor- 
ing * “That it appears to th is hous 
that it is not neces sary for the 
public safety or the security of the 
country, that a bill entitled ‘An 
act to deprive her m: ijesty, &e.’ 
should pass into a law.” 

The question having been pt 
by the lord chancellor, 

Lord Liverool rose to state the 
reasons why he should oppose th 
motion of the noble lord, av 
move as an amendinent—“ Tha 
the attorney general be directec 
to be called in’’ He wish 
throughout the whole of thes 
proce edings to abstain from = 
inflammatory topics, because * 
was his anxious desire to treat the 
subject entirely as 2 judicial que 
‘he noble lord’s obser™ 


tion. T i 
1 into 


tions might be divided 
head 
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heads of argument : first, whe- 
ther any necessity OT public uti- 
lity existed for continuing any 
proceedings whatever against 
her majesty; and second, whe- 
ther this was the course of 
proceeding which ought to be 
adopted. Directing his observa- 
tons to the latter question first, 
he contended, that admitting the 
queen’s guilt for the sake of argu- 
ment, this was the cnly measure 
which the crown could have pur- 
sued under all the circumstances, 
Itwas the declared opinion of the 
judges, solemnly delivered, that 
the offence imputed to the queen 
was not high treascn, and conse- 
quently it was found imopractica- 
ble to proceed against her by im- 
peachment, a course which would 
have been adopted if found prac- 
ticable. By the law of England, 
strange as it might appear, adul- 
tery Was not a crime, 
withstanding that the 1)? 


a law upon that 
‘ 


and not- 
riety of 
subject had often 
Ren sugvesied, s il! the law Was 


ha / 


as H¢ described. rl *’ cont ‘nded 
that there was a distinction be. 
tween adultery committed by a 
queen, and by ad private subjec t; 
ura bonos 
moret, and proceeded to urge, that 


1Uns respect the present case was 


as regarded Ollences cz 


dnomaious, and theretore deserve 

ig a peculiar mode of treate 

ment. He concluded by mo\ ing 
us amendment. 

Earl Grey opposed the amend 

d i t ; 4am @ { 1i¢ e 

Ment, and arened with c Ps 

= , Alle ai atla wit Conside©re 

aietorce against the prese 

end 


“ ) nt pro- 
ceeding, 


‘ 
as 


He cont ed that im- 
peachment was a far preierable 
mode, and concluded by saying, 
natwhen the present questi n Wis 
sed of, he should propose a 

: Sway ine Cpject of \ hich 

wud be Lo pul a siopaltogetherto 
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the further progress of this bill. 
The house divided. 

In favour of lord Liverpool’s 
amendment - . 18 
Against it - . 65 

Majority 116 

Lord Calthorpe suggested to 
the house whether some arrange- 
ment might not yet be adopted, 
by which all further proceeding 
in this painful inquiry might be 
avoided, 

The lord chancellor now called 
upon earl Grey for his resolution, 
which the noble ear] handed in. 
It was as follows :—** That tt up- 
pears that the bill now before the 
house does not allord the most 
advisable means of prosecuting 


' et > ee ae 
the charges agamst her Majesty, 


? } — sees 
and that therefore, under the pre- 
sent circumstinces, it 1s not necese- 


sary Ol expedient LO procee i fur- 
ther with it.’’ 

This resolution was put as an 
amendment to the motion of lord 
Liv erpool «“ That counsel he 


‘* 
9 1 eatived by 


called in,”? and was n 


acivision, as loulows: 
! ‘ 4 
nt 


Contents, for the amendm t. 
Not contents - - 179 
Majority - 155 

The counsel were then called in, 


and the attorney | 
counsel for the crown on the one 
id Mr, Brougham and the 


4 


vy ceneral and the 


~ 


side, ATi 
counsel for the queen on the other, 
appeared at the bar. 

‘he lord chancellor: Mr. ate 
torney general, you will proceed 
to Open your Case, 

‘Lhe at yz proceed. 
ed to reca) itulate the c! . He 
stated that in 1814, her majesty 
(then princess of Wales) withdrew 
herself from this country, for the 
purpose of travelling upon the 
NS$ con- 
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continent, or visiting other coun- 
tries. She went in the first instance 
to Brunswick, and from thence, 
after a short stay, she went to Ita- 
ly ; she arrived at Milan on the 
Oth of Octber 1814. She remained 
atMilan foraspaceofthreemonths, 
and during that period a person 
was received into her service, of 
the name of Bergami, as a courier, 
or footman, or valet de place. The 
princess, on quitting Milan, pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and from thence 
she went to Naples, were she arri- 
ved on the Sth of November 1814. 
From the situation assigned to 
Bergami, a direct communication 
was opened between his chamber 
and that of the princess. Upon 
the evening of the 9th of Novem- 
ber the princess went tc the opera, 
and returned very early from 
thence. Shehastened toher apart- 
ment, and gave strict orders that 
young Austin should not be ad- 
mitted to her room that evening. 
She then went from her own room 
towards that assigned to Bergami, 
On the following morning it was 
discovered that the princess had 
not slept in her own room that 
night. Her bed remained almost 
precisely in the same state as on 
the preceding evening ; and the 
other bed appeared as uf two per- 
sons had reposed in it. This in- 
tercourse was carried on without 
interruption for a very great 
Jength of time. There was a kind 
of public masquerade held at the 
theatre St. Charles, in Naples. 
The princess thought proper to 
attend it, and chose as her compa- 
nion her courier Bergami, and a 
female servant, named Mademoi- 
selle Dumont. The whole party 
wore dresses selected by the prin- 
cess. These dresses were of a 
most gross and indecent descrip. 
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tion, so much so, that on enteri 
the theatre they were venhall 
with such marked insult and dis. 
approbation, that they were obli. 
ged immediately to retire. Acts 
of familiarity were continued daily 
and without interruption. They 
were seen coming from theirrooms 
in the morning at the same time, 
They retired at the same hour ig 
the evening. 

On the 6th of January 1816, 
the princess left Messina, and 
embarked in the frigate Clorinde, 
the vessel which had previously 
carried her royal highness from 
Civita Vecchia to Genoa. At that 
time Bergami was her menial, but 
he was nowher chamberlain. The 
honourable officer who command. 
ed the ship, felt it would be de 
grading him, if he sat at the same 
table with one who had formerly 
served him, and he remonstrated 
on the subject with her royal 
highness. She took a day or two 
to consider what she should do, 
and in the end declined the table 
and society of captain Pechell for 
that of her paramour.—At Cata 
nia, the filles de chambre, situng 
up one night late at their revels 
saw Bergami’s door open, and the 
princess coming out in such a con 
dition as could leave no doubt & 
her having passed the night in his 
room. She was undressed, and 
had a pillow under her arm, © 
which she always slept. 

It being 40’clock, the house ad- 


journed, 


Monday, August 21.—Thea 
torney general resumed his states 
ment. He said that at the difle- 
rent places which her royal high 
ness visited, the sleeping apa 
ments were so arranged, that We 
bed-room of Bergami was always 
hear to or adjoiming that of her 
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yoyal highness. On her voyage 
to Tunis a bed was brought into 
the dining room for the accommo- 
dation of Bergami, and was placed 
‘q such a situation in the room, 
that when the door of the princess’s 
room was open, she and Bergami 
could see and converse with each 
other while they lay in their beds ; 
and the only access that remained 
to the room of the princess was 
through the sleeping apartment of 
Bergami. At Jerusalem she in- 
stituted an order, called St. Caro- 
line, of which Bergami was ap- 
pointed grand master, in addition 
to the orders she had already con- 
ferred upon him. During the 
voyage to Italy she had, on one 
occasion, a bath prepared for her, 
into which she went, accompanied 
by Bergami. The most unbe- 
coming familiarities were mores 
over daily exhibited. While at 
Villa d’Este, the princess and 
Bergami frequently rode out alone 
in avehicle, the princess sitting on 
hisknee, with his arms round her 
waist, whilst he guided the horse. 
On the river Breseia they were 
oiten observed kissing one another. 
On the return of the princess from 
the east, she brought in her train 
aman named Mahomet : he used 
to exhibit himself at the Villa 
Branchi in the most indecorous 
and shameful manner, the prin- 
cess and Bergami being pre- 
sent, 

After the statement for the pro- 
secution had closed, the solicitor 
summoned a witness by the name 
of Theodore Majocchi. This per- 
son was, through the influence of 

ergami, placed, in the beginning 
of 1515, on her majesty’s establish- 
ment, The appearance of Ma- 
jocchi had such an effect on her 
majesty, that she, after uttering 
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an exclamation of surprise at the 
sight of him, instantly quitted the 
house. Majocchi’s evidence tend- 
ed to prove that indecent familiae 
rities had been exercised by her 
majesty towards Bergami; but 
adduced nothing decisive, as toa 
criminal intercourse having been 
pursued. 

Tuesday and Wednesday the 
examination of Majoce 1i was con- 
tinued, and on Wednesday the 
cross-examination was concluded, 
Another witness, named Gaetano 
Paturzo, part owner and sailing- 
master of the polacca in which her 
majesty went to Palestine, was af- 
terwards examined, whose evi- 
dence bore more strongly against 
her majesty than that of the first 
witness. 

Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day were occupied with examinae 
tions of witnesses. 

Vincenza Garguilo stated, that 
he was master of the polacca that 
conveyed the princess of Wales 
and her suite to Tunis, and after- 
wards to Greece. He had always 
seen her royal highness accompa- 
nied by Bergam1, not only when 
she went to take the bath, but ups 
on all other oceasions, 

Francisco di Rollo said, that 
he had been engaged as cook to 
the princess, on board the polacca. 
He had seen Mahomet exhibit 
once in the kitchen, and another 
time in the court when the prine 
cess was at the window. 

Captain Pechell and Captain 
Thomas Briggs, R. N. were exa- 
mined ; but their evidence proved 
nothing material that could mili. 
tate against her majesty. 

Pietro Puchi, principal waiter 
at the grand hotel at Trieste, spoke 
to Bergami’s bed not having been 
slept in, and the princess’s bed 
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being tumbled, and other suspi- 
cious circumstances. 

Barbara Krautz was chamber- 
maid at a post inn at Carlsruhe. 
Her evidence was the most mate- 
rial of any of the preceding wit- 
nesses, She stated, that the prin- 
cess and Bergami staid at the inn 
about eight days, Between seven 
and eight o’clock at night, she had 
to carry water to No, 1%. When 
she entered, Bergami was in bed, 
with his arm round the neck of the 
princess, who was seated on the bed. 
On her entering, the princess, let 
the arm fall, and jumped up, as if 
alarmed. Witness was surprised, 
and instantly withdrew. The fol- 
lowing part of her evidence was 
so indelicate that the witness burst 
into tears. 

A warmaltercation then ensued 
as to the propriety of cross-exa- 
mining witnesses on subsequent 
occasions; after whieh their lord- 
ships adjourned. 

Che proceedings against the 
queen were resumed on Monday, 
August 28, and continued until 
the 7th September. The time was 
principally occupied in the exami- 
nation of the following witnesses : 
Giuseppe Bianchi, door-keeper of 
the Grande Bretagne inn, Venice ; 
Paolo Ragazzont, mason at the 
villa d’Este; Gerolamo Mejani, 
superintendant of the gardens of 
the princess; Paolo Oggioni, un- 
der-cook to the princess; Louisa 
Dumont, femme de chambre to the 
Princess ; Luigi Galdini, mason 
at the villa d’Este ; Alllessan- 
dro Finetti, ornamental painter at 
the villa d’Este ; Domenico Bru. 
sa, mason at thevilla d’Este ; An. 
tonio Bianci, inhabitant of Co- 
mo; Giovanni Lucini, white- 
washer at villa d’Este ; Caarlo 
Rancatti, confectioner to the 
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princess; Francesco Cassina, ma 
son at the villa d’Este; Giuseppe 
Rastelli, superintendant of the 
stables of the princess ; Giuseppe 
Galli, waiter at the crown inn, 
Barlisina; Giuseppe del Orto, 
baker to the princess ; Giuseppe 
Gugiari, boatman on the lake of 
Como ; Giuseppe Sacchi, equerry 
and courier to the princess, 

Mademoiselle Dumont was the 
principal and most important of 
these witnesses. This lady, in 
virtue of her calling, was supposed 
to have been better acquainted 
with the terms on which her ro 
mistress and her chamberlain li 
ed together ; accordingly her tes. 
timony was fuller and more par- 
ticular than that of former wit 
nesses, and tended to prove that 
her royal mistress had been guilty 
of much unbecoming levity and 
indecent familiarity with her cou- 
rier Bergami. As to the rest of 
the witnesses, none of them dis 
played any thing novel in the ca 
talogue of charges against her ma 
jesty. Some were not at all cross 
examined, and others but very 
slightly. 

The solicitor general, about five 
minutes after the cross-examina 
tion had concluded, stepped for- 
ward, and addressed their lord 
ships in the following manner i= 

“ My lords—Mr Brougham, 
the attorney-general for her ma 
jesty the queen, having closed his 
ong and elaborate cross-examina 
tion of the whole of the evidence 
it is our intention to adduce®@ 
support of the bill, it becomes MY 
duty to address your lordships ® 
support of the allegations contai™ 
ed in the preamble of the bill ; ane 
I trust that I may be allowed t 
make a few remarks in justia 
tion of myself and my lea 
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role as to the course we 
have pursued, and the principles 
hy» which we have been influenced 
in conducting this important in- 
ouiry. When his majesty’s at- 
torney general received imstruc- 
tions to lay before your lordships 
the evidence upon this subject, he, 
in conjunction with myself and 
my other learned friends employed 
upon this occasion, paid the most 
anxious attention in collecting the 
evidence. We weighed, we con- 
sidered all the materials before 
us; and any part of the materials 
which struck us as bearing upon 
the question, without regard to 
the influence or impression that 
might be raised against us, we 
fairly laid before your lordships. 
I trust that in so doing we have 
faithfully discharged our duty. 
Wehave acted by your orders, 
and under your direction ; and we 
have pursued our course honestly 
and fairly, and to the exercise of 
our best judgement. What I now 
ask is, to be allowed to point your 
lordships? attention to the facts in 
evidence. The difficulty I have 
toencounter is this, that J know 
not what is to be offered in oppo- 
sition to the evidence that has 
been heard, or on what argu- 
ment, or on what facts, her ma- 
jesty’s defence is torest. All I 
have to dois, to show how the 
a epatons and charges contained 
mthe preamble of the bill, are 
made out. I trust that, in refer. 
nag to the evidence which my 
learned friends and I have had 
the painful task so many days of 
untolding, wehave not been guilty 
ot any misstatement or exaggera- 
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substance of that evidence, and to 
show how it relates to and dwells 
upon the charges upon which the 
bill has been introduced. Still 
less shall I hope to let fall an ex- 
pression derogatory to her ma- 
jesty. Itis my duty to unfold the 
evidence. Sheis hereon her trial. 
One side of the cause has not been 
heard, and I am bound, and your 
lordships are bound, to consider 
her innocent until her guilt (if she 
be guilty) shall be finally esta. 
blished. We, my lords, are charg- 
ed with making allusions to, and 
throwing dirt at her majesty. 
We are free from that imputation. 
We have, in the course we have 
pursued, stated nothing which we 
believed could not be satisfactorily 

roved. The calumnies, if ca- 
lenanies they are, are not ours. 
We have acted upon the evidence 
of witnesses who were sworn to 
speak the truth. But when we 
are accused of calumnies, let us 
look at the conduct of our adver- 
saries, We have been charged 
with being engaged in a foul, de- 
testable conspiracy—we are ac- 
cused of subornation of perjury 
—calumnies as infamous as they 
are wholly unworthy of credit. 
Who is it, then, that charges us 
with seeking to cast dirt about ? 
Certainly not the counsel in sup- 
port of the bill. It is fixed upon 
a different quarter, We are also 
told, that the opening speech of 
my learned friend has not been 
established by proof, and that the 
allegations contained in the bill 
have not been substantially esta- 
blished by the evidence betore 
you. 

I request your lordships to cast 
your reflection back upon the 
mass of evidence, and in the honest 
feeling of your hearts, to say, 

whether, 
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whether, not only in substance, 
but almost in all the details, the 
charges have not been supported 
by the evidence ? Let me recall 
to your recollection what this 
charge is. It begins by stating, 
that her majesty had engaged in 
her service, at Milan, a person, 
who has been so frequently named 
in the evidence, and who acted as 
a menial servant ; that an intima- 
cy of a disgraceful nature took 
place between this menial and her 
royal highness ; that she loaded 
him with favours ; that the mem- 
bers of his family were placed in 
situations of more or less conse- 
quence; and that, ultimately, an 
mitercourse of an adulterous cha- 
racter took place between her mae 
jesty and this menial. That is 
the charge, and it will be my 


duty to show whether that is not 


substantially supported. I be 
leave to call your lordships’ nek 
lection to the period at which her 
rnajesty first arrived at Milan, and 
from the time of her leaving that 
place up to the period of her ar- 
rival at Caprini, the last place to 
which the evidence reaches. I 
shall pursue her in the due order 
of time.  Itis said, that at Milan 
her majesty took into her service 
the individual who hasbeen so fre- 
quently alluded to ; that he had 
been previously in the service of 
general Pino, upon three livres a 
day ; that he first entered the 
queen’s service as a courier; that 
he waited at table there a fort- 
night, and that her majesty then 
Jett Milan. It is stated that a 
young man, named Austin, about 
l2 or 15 years of age, had been 
in the habit of sleeping in her 
chamber, and that the night be- 
fore her majesty went to Naples, 
she said the lad was too old to 


sleep in her chamber, and requey, 
ed that he should be placed jg 
some other situation. It was sta, 
ted that the day after she arrive 
at Naples she went to the opera, 
It is material to consider the 
nature of the arrangement of the 
apartments at Naples. A private 
cabinet separated the two rooms, 
one of which was appropriated to 
the service of the queen, the other 
tothat of Bergami.—There was 
no interruption to the passing of 
a person from room to room, 
Her majesty, upon her retan 
from the opera at Naples, appea- 
ed extremely agitated, and imme 
diately repaired to her bed-room, 
desiring that she should not be i» 
terrupted by Austin, and pot 
sing with the attendance of her 
attendants. The observation mad 
next morning was, that the queen's 
travelling bed had not been die 
turbed ; but that on a larger bed 
were the marks of two persons 
having lain in it. Your lordships 
in the course of the investigation 
put a question, which, fetterec # 
we were, we could not propos; 
and the answer to that question 
stated, that upon that bed ther 
were marks which indicated, th 
the act of adultery had taken 
place. ‘The learned counsel pre 
ceeded to state, that the facta 
adultery was seldom proved. kt 
Was not committed with opea 
doors. It was of necessity secret, 
and the facts he had heard stated 
were as strong as ever were 
mitted to a jury ina case wher 
adultery was charged. But, 
telligible as this was, and reasot 
able as it was, he would not pres 
it upon his own authority. 
He then quoted the opinion @ 
sir William Scott, in the case & 
Loveden v. Loveden, in the com 
sist0l) 
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sistory court, which was, that the 
fandamental rule was, that it was 
not necessary to prove the direct 
facteothat could not be done once 
‘, a hundred times; the case was 
to be decided upon by an infer- 
ence leading to a just conclusion. 
The learned counsel then said he 
would proceed to sum up the 
facts, such as they had been prov- 
edin evidence before their lord- 
ships. He would call their at- 
tention to what passed at Naples 
oa the first visit of her royal high- 
ness, On one night, the witness 
Dumont, when on the point of 
quitting the priacess’s room, and 
standing at the door in the cor. 
ridor, saw the courier at the other 
endofthe passage coming towards 
he princess’s apartment. Du- 
mont did as every one would 
have done in a similar situation, 
hastened to quit the spot, and the 
moment she had passed the door, 
itwas closed, and the key was 
turned, Perhaps it might be said 
that this fact rested on the single 
testimony of Dumont ; but he ho- 
ped to satisfy their lordships that 
the credibility of this witness was 
unimpeached, Ifthe adulterous 
intercourse had taken place, of 
which he thought their lordships 
could not in the least doubt, it 
would account for that intimacy 
and that familiarity between the 
partes which had been sworn to 
by many witnesses, While at 
Naples, a ball was piven by her 
royal highness to Joachim Murat, 
in a house near the seas The 
ceed went, accompanied by 
gami and her chambermaid. 
here Were two apartments, a 
ressing-room and an ante-room. 
he Princess first appeared asa 
: Toon Peasant, and was dress- 
or the character by Dumont, 
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She returned in an hour to change 
her dress.——Dumont remains in 
the ante-room, The courier goes 
with her royal highness into the 
dressing-room, where she entirely 
changed her dress, and they then 
come out of the room arm in arm, 
and return to the ball together. 
“ T shall be told,” says the learned 
counsel, “ there is no adultery in 
this ; but will any man of com- 
mon sense entertain a doubt of 
it, or believe that this would have 
been done had not the adulterous 
intercourse previously taken place? 
— The princessand Bergamiafter- 
wards went to the ball, dressed 
as Turkish peasants; but he re- 
turned almost immediately with 
shame from that spot which he 
had polluted with his presence. 
A footman, my lords, a common 
footman, was the companion of 
the wife of the heir apparent of 
England, at a masked ball.” 

At Naples, Bergami was con- 
fined in consequence of a kick 
from a horse; his room was near 
that of her royal highness; and 
Majocchi tells you, that one night 
the princess came through his 
room, and looking to see it he was 
asleep, passed into the room of 
Bergami, after which he heard 
them kissing each other, But 
perhaps Majocchi’s evidence will 
be said to go for nothing ; he has 
been cross-examined once ; cross 
examined twice, and Carlton house 
is introduced, and then he is 
cross-examined a thirdtime. 1 
have looked over the whole of the 
minutes of these several cross-exe 
aminations, and I contend that 
the evidence of this witness has 
not been shaken in a single ine 
stance. He was asked questions 
perfectly irrelevant, merely that 
my learned friends mig ‘ get 
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from him a few non mi ricordos. 
He thanked his learned friends 
for this third cross-examination 
of the witness Majocchi, for an 
hour and a halt on this day, 
which they had demanded merely 
because they heard he was at 
Carlton house, and they thought 
there must be something myste- 
rious in that. 

The facts sworn by Majocchi 
had not been exactly contirmed 
by the witness Dumont, because 
she was notin a situation to con- 
firm them; but they had both 
attested to facts of the same nature 
and description. At Naples, the 
princess and Bergami had been 
seen walking on the terrace arm 
inarm. Shall I be told that this 
is a trifle >—~It is, however, a trifle 
from which one conclusion only 
can be drawn. I would remind 
your lordships of the princess’s 
visit to the theatre of San Carlos. 
‘The wife of the then regent of this 
empire privately goes to the 
theatre of San Carlos, not attend- 
ed by any of the English in her 
suite, nor by any respectable in- 
dividual of any country, but ac- 
companied by her chambermaid 
andher courier. Ina rainy and 
tempestuous night they quit the 
house, traverse the garden, and 
enter a hired carriage at the 
private gate, and in disguise enter 
the theatre, where their reception 
was such as to induce them to re- 
main a very short time, At Ge- 
noa, we find all the English at- 
tendants had quitted her royal 
highness, except Dr. Holland. 
Here the arrangement of the 
apartments is most material : the 
bed-rooms of the princess and 
Bergami communicate with each 
other, and are only separated by 
a room which is occupied by no 
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one. On the opposite side of the 
princess’s room is the bed.room 
of Dumont, into which a doo 
opened. Every night when Dy 
mont quitted the princess and rm. 
tired to her own room, the ker 
was turned, and she was bolted 
in. ‘The princess’s bed was never 
occupied, and Dumont, finding 
that, never made it, only smooth. 
ing the sheets and adjusting the 
cushions. 

The learned counsel would call 
the attention of their lordships to 
another circumstance. ‘The firs 
thing done by Bergami, atter he 
had obtained such mfluence over 
the princess, was to render it as 
beneficial to his family as possible, 
and this he did by successively 
bringing in his own friends and 
relatives, The intercourse had 
been carried on four months at 
Naples, and two or three monthsat 
Genoa, when the courier introde- 
ced his brother, his sister, and his 
mother into the service of her 
royal highness. ‘This, he remark 
ed, was the natural result of the 
connexion betweenthe servant and 
the mistress. She is willing he 
should bring his friends and rela: 
tives—his own child—but not the 
mother, the wife of Bergami ; she 
was the last to be admitted. The 
learned counsel then recapitulate 
the facts which had been depose 
to as occurring at Genoa, at Mr 
lan, at the Barona, at Balanzona, 
the Villani, the Villa d’ Este, we 
voyage on board the Clorinde, # 
Catania, at Pesaro, on board the 
Leviathan, and at other places 
sited by the princess ; and although 
none of these singly proved the 
actual fact of adultery, yet he com 
tended they would not have tasee 
place had not the adulterous i 
tercourse previously existed=-t 
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weepcourse, of which, he thought, 
ao man of common sense, who 
hod heard the evidence, could for 
a moment doubt. Were the inti- 
macy of Bergami and the princess 
of that pure and unsullied nature 
which it was wished to prove, why 
pot bring him forward to deny 
the facts which had been sworn 
to, since no one could so well give 
evidence on the subject? He 
could not, he said, help adverting 
to the rapid rise of Bergami ; he 
had ben two years a contented 
menial, in the service of general 
Pino: but when he entered the 
service of her royal highness, he 
was, in thecourse of afew months, 
raised from the situation of a cou- 
rier, who waited behind the chair 
of the princess, to the rank ot e- 
querry, then her royal highness’s 
chamberlain, a knight of Malta, 
count Frontint, knight of St. Ca- 
roline and of the holy sepulchre, 
ind with property accumulated 
equally rapid as his rank.—The 
learned counsel vindicated the let- 
ters of madame Dumont, and 
dwelt much on the breach of con- 
idence in her royal highness’s es- 


LJ: .1, —_ . . 
tablishment, in the intercepting of 


letters. ‘Lhese facts, he conte ided, 
unless proved to be false byhis learn- 
ed friends on the opposite side, and 
he dared them to the proof, could 
leave nodoubt as tothealleged cri- 
minality of her royal highness. 
After the solicitor general had 
concluded his address, 
The earl of Lonsdale thought 
that the proper stave had now ar- 
rived for putting a question of 
Rreat importance to the noble earl 
at the head of his m: jesty’s trea 
“iry, He wished to ask his lord- 
“ip whether, on reflection, he 
Was now disposed to withdraw 
Ge divorce clause in the bill? 
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Were the answer in the affirmative, 
her majesty’s counsel would then 
know how to confine themselves, 
in their defence, to the clause of 
pains and penalties. 

Lord Liverpool said it was im- 
possible to make any alteration in 
the bill till the case in evidence 
was concluded, till the bill has 
gone into a committee, and the 
clauses are under discussion. At 
the same time, his lordship had 
no difficulty in stating, that as 
the sole object of the bill was to 
uphold public justice and the ho- 
nour of the country, and not, as 
was insinuated, to relieve the il- 
lustrious individual who might be 
supposed to be interested in the 
result, he was perfectly ready, for 
his own part, if there were any 
strong feeling, either in the house 
or in the country, against the 
clause of divorce, to consent to 
its being withdrawn. 

Earl Grey felt himself bound 
to declare, that he thought the 
clause of divorce a necessary con- 
sequence of the clause of pains and 
penalties, If the queen were de 
eraded, she could not be allowed 
to remain queen consort, ‘Lo en- 
tertain the bill without the clause 
of divorce, would be to make it a 
bill for degrading the king as well 
as the queen, since the omission 
could only arise from some sup. 
positions injurious to the charac 
ter of his majesty. 

Lord Lonsdale explained. 

Lord Donoughmore thought 
the question of the noble earl 
(Lonsdale) had no other object 
than to smooth the way of the bill 
amid the difficulties with which it 
Was encompassed—that its great 
aim was to relieve the consciences 
of the bench of bishops, who were 
understood to be hostile to this 
part 
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part of the bill. He for one would 
never consent to any such altera- 
tion in the bill, 

The conversation on this point 
here dropped, and 

The lord chancellor proceeded 
to ask her majesty’s counsel how 
they now proposed to proceed ? 

Mr. Brougham.—My lords, I 
am called upon to give an answer 
to a very serious and momentous 

uestion, and it is quite impossible 
that I can reply to it by a yea ora 
nay. I was aboutto state to your 
lordships the great and growing 
difficulties with which we have to 
contend, and to throw myself on 
your lordships’ compassion. 

The lord chancellor.—You 
should appeal to the justice of the 
house, and not to its compassion. 
The house is not accustomed to 
be addressed in this way. 

Mr. Brougham.—Then I shall 
put myself on my right; I thought 
It most respectful to appeal to your 
compassion, and for no other pur- 
pose did I usethe expression : how- 
ever, as you will have the less re- 
spectiul language [ must adopt tt—- 
I ask from you justice then, that as 
{ have hadnomeansof preparation, 
while my opponents have had ope 
portunities for months before, you 
willallow me till 120’clock to-more 
row, which is all the favour I ask. 

The lord chancellor.—The house 
wish to knowit you will commence 
your case to-morrow, with a view 
to go through it, or if you intend 
to apply for delay ? 

Mr, Brougham.—My lords, if 
I may be permitted to say so, 
I feel myself in the situation of a 
counsel, and havea rightto change 
my plan as circumstances may 
— I appeal to such of your 
lordships as know any thing of 
nist Prius Cases, whether it is not 


customary for counsel to wait th 
effect of their defence, before 
determine whether they will prc 
duce evidence or not. No 
O coun. 

sel before was ever so placed gg 
the rack. Permission has alway, 
been given to answer quamprimua 
the case made on the other § 
and if he finds that he has ne 
made the impression intended, be 
then asks leave to call evidence, 
He should be w inting in candow, 
he should be wanting in the cap 
dour and fairness which he owed 
their lordships, if he did not state 
his presentiment, and what hefore. 
saw. He had not received—bhe 
did not say the commands of her 
majesty—but he would disclose 
that he had not received the per 
mission of her majesty to ask for 
any delay atall. Standing in the 
peculiar situation in which her 
majesty now stood, having so hor. 
rible a prospect before her, and 
finding it attempted to prove 
charges of such a character by evi 
dence of such a description as this 
she must feel extremely unwilli 
to let the case remain so, with 
the weight of the opening, all the 
elucidation of his Soma friend 
who had last addressed them, In 
justice only, if not in compassiom 
their lordships must see that t 
was impossible to forgo the right 
of defence in such circumstances 
for two or three months. There 
was only one other alternative. li 
indeed his mouth were to be stop 
ped if he were not allowed to ¢t 
ercise what he considered a right 
by replying to the case on 
other side—he must be contenly 
and reserve himself for that op 
portunity of explanation 
would be afforded elsewhere, 
to which he need not now fu 
allude. He had been taken bY 
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ise, in some respect, in being 
thus called upon to make his elec- 
tion When he had preferred to- 
day to proceed instanter with the 
cross-examination, his most pow- 
erful motive had been that he 
should thereby enable the solicitor- 
general to sum up his case, and 
so far prevent the necessity, which 
might be absolutely fatal, of al- 
lowing two or three months to 
elapse before the defence was be- 

un. If he had entertained a 
notion that it was intended in any 
quarter to interfere with his ex- 
planation, he should have thought 
twice before he came to a deter. 
mination under that delusion, 

The lord chancellor hoped that 
he had not been guilty of the injus- 
tice, as well as presumptuousness, 
of giving from the chair any hint 
of what might be the decision of 
thehouse, He meant simply to ask 
what'the counsel for the queen 
— and, when that was 

nown, it would remain for their 
lordships to determine, He did 
hot mean to call upon the counsel 
at this moment to make their elec- 
tion, unless they preferred it; they 
might defer their answer until 
to-morrow morning. 

Theearl of Liverpool, before he 
moved the adjournment, wished 
counsel to be informed that the 
question would be put to them to. 
morrow morning attwelveo’clock. 

The lord chancellor begged 
farther to add, in a case of this 
great importance, that no hasty 
decision on any side ought to be 
made ; and it was better that the 
(vestion should be postpored till 
re than that anf party 
hould be taken by surprise. He 

“—etore moved the adjournment. 

he earl of Liverpool explain- 

» that what be recommended 
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was quite consistent with what 
had fallen from the noble and 
learned lord. He wished the 
question to be now put to the 
counsel, that before to-morrow 
they might deliberate upon it, and 
then might give their answer, 

The lord chancellor then in- 
formed the counsel for the queen, 
that to-morrow, at twelve, they 
would be required to state in 
what manner they proposed to 
proceed, 

Mr. Brougham begged to be 
allowed to state, that he had a 
most anxious duty to discharge ; 
all that he and his friends had 
hitherto done was mere trifling, 
mere nibbling at the corners of 
the case, compared with what he 
had yet to go through. ‘ Supe 
pose” (he continued) “ it should 
be your lordships’ pleasure, at 
twelve to-morrow, that I should 
proceed—gracious God ! am I to 
go On at a moment's warning? 
Am I, in a case like this, not to 
have a single hour for reflection 
and consultation? ‘To-morrow, 
at twelve, I am to be called in to 
say how we wish to proceed; and 
is it too much that I should then 
ask you for a delay until Saturday 
to make some sort of prepara- 
tion? Is it not, then, better for 
your loraships to take my pre- 
sent answer, and to declare whe» 
ther to-morrow, you will, or will 
not, hear me ?—lIf your lordships 
say that you will, then to-morrow, 
at twelve, I shall be ready to open 
my case; but you will readily 
perceive that there isa great d» 
stinction between a state of cer- 
tainty and of uncertainty—be- 
tween knowing that I am to pro- 
ceed, and a doubt whether I am 
merely to answer a question upon 
which I am not prepared. I 

should 
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should wish to know whether, to- 
morrow, I am or [ am not to go 
on with my statement. In acom- 
mon case, ignorance upon this 
point would be embarrassing and 
disagreeable, but in this instance 
it amounts to absolute injus- 
tice.” 

The lord chancellor did not 
think he had been understood. 
The house did not require the 
counsel for the queen to proceed 
to-morrow, but to state how they 
wished to proceed; they need 
not begin until they were fully 

repared. 

Earl Grey said, that the appli- 
cation of the counsel was to know 
whether he should be permitted 
to make his statement, reserving 
to himself the right of not deter- 
mining, until the end of it, whe- 
ther be should apply for further 
time to produce his witnesses. 

The lord chancellor remarked, 
that the question so stated had 
many bearings, and was of infi- 
nite importance, and could not be 
properly discussed in the time yet 
remaining for the business of the 
day; it must be postponed until 
to-morrow. It was not to be un- 
derstood that counsel would be 
obliged to proceed to-morrow, at 
twelve: for, if further delay was 
necessary, God forbid it should 
not be granted, 

Lord Erskine thought it the 
best course that counsel should 
attend to-morrow morning, when 
the question of to-day might be 
repeated to them. He was sure 
that they might rely with confi- 
dence on the house, and that no 
such disgusting injustice would 
be done as to saa them to pro- 
ceed without all due preparation. 
They had most anxious and one- 
rous duties cast upon them, and 
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every indulgence ought to be ex. 
tended to them. 

Mr. Brougham entreated th 
house not to adjourn for one day 
unnecessarily, as, if it was now de 
cided that he should proceed, by 
could be just as well prepared to 
morrow, as on Saturday. He 
could not, however, be prepared 
to-morrow, unless their lordships 
at once decided now that he wa 
to be heard. 

The lord chancellor observed, 
that it followed, as a consequence, 
that if counsel could be ready by 
twelve to-morrow, they could be 
prepared by Saturday. The houg 
ought to act according to its own 
notions of what was right, ande 
what would keep it right. The 
point stated by the noble ew! 
(Grey) he, for one, considered ot 
infinite importance, and the hous 
ought to allow itself an oppor» 
nity for maturely considering & 
Certain he was, that the true way 
for the house to maintain its high 
character as a judicial tribuna, 
was to act with caution and cr 
cumspection in its decisions. 
moved that counsel be called ina 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. 

Lord Holland asked if th 
house were to be called over 4 
ten; as usual ? 

The lord chancellor p 
that half past eleven should & 
fixed for that purpose. 

On the question that the hous 
do adjourn, 

The earl of Donoughmor 
rose, for the purpose of prevent 
ing any misapprehension on U0 
part gf the counsel, who had em 
dently shown that they had + 
boured under a mistake; or 
public, which might by the sa 
cause be led to a wrong ¢ 


sion. ‘The counsel had ponent 
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if something was endeavoured to 
be forced upon them by the house 
asa hardship; but nothing could 
be more unjust than such a sup- 
ition, and it ought not to go 
Pith tothe world, Nothing had 
been said from the woolsack 
which could be construed into a 
wish that the counsel should ar- 
rive at an immediate determina. 
tion On the contrary, what had 
heen stated amounted to this— 
that on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, peculiar 
indulgence ought to be shown; 
and all the house wished to know 
was, when the counsel proposed 
to proceed. Not a word had been 
uttered about commencing instan- 
tr, and he wondered that the 
queen’s attorney-general had not 
been able to tell the honse in to- 
tidem verbis what were his wish 
and intention. ‘The learned gen- 
Ueman had talked about making 
his statement, and then waiting 
for his evidence ; but he (lord 
Donoughmore) hoped that that 
statement would not be merely 
imaginary,——that it would be 
founded on facts, and that those 
facts could be proved. Before he 
could offer one word of it, he 
ought to have de cided the matter 
in his mind, and must have the 
witnesses ready to verify his asser- 
bons. In justice to the learned 
ordon the woolsack, he must say 
that every disposition to indul- 
gencenay, to afford unusual fa- 
clities—had been shown, 

Earl Grey wished to under- 
sand whether the house adjourn- 
ed for the purpose of receiving 
the answer of the queen’s counsel 
to the question put to them, or for 

purpose of hearing to-morrow 

* statement of the case on the 
part of her majesty. 

1820, 
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The lord chancellor replied, 
“¢ For the former.” 

The earl of Liverpool thought 
that to-morrow the question ought 
to be put “ Whether the applica. 
tion of the counsel of the queen 
continued the same as it had 
been to-day?” If, however, it 
turned out to be that he wished to 
go through his case, or that he 
wished for an adjournment to a 
future period, his lordship was of 
opinion that neither requestought, 
in justice, to be refused. If, on 
the other hand, a middle course 
were suggested, which would leave 
the counsel at liberty either to call 
his witnesses immediately, or to 
delay them until a future occasion, 
that would be a point requiring 
very considerable deliberation. 

The earl of Rosslyn did not 
conceive that the learned counsel 
had made the latter proposition in 
the form of an application. He 
only said, that until the end of his 
speech he ought not to be called 
upon to make his motion. 

Some further conversation took 
place, the result of which was, an 
understanding that Mr, Brough- 
am would be first called upon to 
sta‘e the course which he was de- 
sirous of pursuing, and that then 
the house would take into consi- 
deration the propriety of agreeing 
or not to that proposed course of 
proceeding. 

Sept. 8.—At half-past eleven 
precisely the lord chancellor enter- 
ed the house, and prayers never 
becn read by the bishop of Bristol, 
the names of the peers were called 
over. 

The clerk then read the order 
of the day, that the counsel of the 
queen be called to state to the 
house ia what manner they meant 
to proceed. 
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Counsel were then called in, 
and the lord chancellor thus ad- 
dressed Mr. Brougham : 

I am commanded by the house 
to ask you, Mr. Brougham, in 
what manner Yor propose to pro- 
ceed with your defence? 

Mr. Brougham,—-My lords, it 
is our intention to proceed forth- 
with. 

The lord chancellor. — Mr. 
Brougham, I understand that it 
is my duty to ask you whether 
you mean to proceed at once with 
your case, or to open your case; 
and then pray for time? 

Mr. Brougham,—It is proba- 
ble, my lords, that we shall call 
witnesses ; in which case there are 
two classes of witnesses, to one of 
which the observation of delay ap- 
plies. [Here the lord chancellor 
requested that Mr. Brougham 
would raise his voice.] I say, my 
lords, if I shall be advised to call 
evidence; and, in the second 
place, if I shall also be advised to 
call evidence not now in this coun- 
try, then it will be necessary for 
me to intreat the indulgence of the 
house fora short delay, after being 
heard to open our case. 

Lord Lauderdale, in conse. 
quence of the application for a 
longer delay on the part of the 
queen’s counsel, moved that coun- 
sel be ordered to withdraw, 

Lord Erskine was of opinion 
that the request now made by 
counsel ought to be granted by 
the house, Many and many a 
time it had happened to him in 
the course of his experience, that 
had such a question been propos 
sed, he woe have found it very 
difficult, not to say impossible, to 
answer it; because it often oc- 
curred that counsel might begin 
with a determination of calling 
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witnesses, and, from thei 
sion he made upon the jury ang 
the court, either called witness, 
or not, as his discretion then da 
termined. In all cases when, 
prosecution commenced, the pro. 
secutor had a power of either pu, 
ting off the trial, or withdrawing 
his record: but when the case wx 
once commenced, he must goon; 
and the defendant was similarly 
circumstanced. But in these cass 
the accused knew, from the cer. 
tainty of the law, and from th 
peculiar mercy and tenderness of 
the English law particularly, wha 
was the nature of the crime, and 
the kind of evidence by which i 
was intended to support it; and 
he humbly submitted, that had 
the indulgence which he formerly 
solicited been granted, the counsel 
for her majesty would then k 
placed in a very different stu 
tion.—The noble ear! stated tha 
an equivalent would be 
her majesty for the loss she had 
thus sustained, that she would a 
be called upon to proceed instante 
with her defence, but allowed 
reasonable and satisfactory time 
ore it; indeed, how couldt 

e otherwise? for with the litte 
knowledge they had of the che 
racter of the witnesses product 
what could cross-examination ¢ 
fect to the elucidation of this cat! 
— He conceived, then, that cout 
sel had a full right to ask for tht 
delay which he was quite co 
vinced the house would never ™ 
fuse, When time was solicited & 
the other side, though it wast & 
deemed prudent to persist in j 
request, yet had that time bet 
conceded, it would let in no ne* 
case, and the situation in E 
the ‘e- for ve ae a 
stood, with a whole vo 

’ det 
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evidence set forth to the world on 
the other side, made it not only 
prudent but necessary to proceed: 
at once with their answer to that 
evidence. The evidence had gone 
forth, not only to this country, 
bot to all Europe ; and when the 
noble earl, in the benevolence of 
his heart, had said, «* God forbid 
that, as yet, it should make an 
impression upon the mind of any 
man!” he meant nothing blas- 
ous or irreverent, when he 

said God could not forbid it; he 
could not forbid what he had hime 
self ordained—he could not alter 
the construction of human nature. 
If the evidence upon the part of 
the crown were not closed, why 
hear the solicitor general sum up? 
He stated, as he ought to have 
stated, all the evidence adduced 
in support of the bill ; he contend- 
ed that the preamble of the bill 
stood fully supported; he said 
that he could not see how the 
facts sworn to could be contro- 
verted, The learned counsel had 
in that only discharged his duty ; 
—and surely it was not unreason- 
able in the counsel for her majes- 
ty to say that you should not ad. 
journ now, with all that evidence 
unanswered, If an indictment 
were preferred against an indivi- 
dual, though the trial had con- 
tmaued one, two, three, or four 
“ays, the character of that person 
inthe mean time the subject of 
"aspicion, what counsel would per- 
aan court to adjourn without 
~. attempt at least to remove the 
mpression? Sure he was, that 
‘ever would he consent to use ad- 
urnment even until to-morrow, 
povided he had strength to go 
on statement; and if he 
pind. r ented by the court from 
Seding, he would say that the 
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court had not done its duty. He 
would say that this was ‘not the 
season when the counsel of the 
accused should be asked whether 
they intended to call witnesses ; 
they were not then called upon to 
say, whether or not they intended 
to offer evidence at all. He called 
upon their lordships to say, whe- 
ther the bane and antidote ought 
not to go forth together, He con- 
cluded by saying, that he could 
not figure any injury from ac- 
ceding to the request of counsel: 
on the contrary, justice, in his 
opinion, required that they should 
proceed in that course. The 
counsel for her majesty merely 
called upon the house to pause, 
after the two speeches they had 
heard, and receive their answer, 
before they had heard, and then 
they would determine whether or 
not they would trouble their lord- 
ships with evidence. 

Lord Landerdale said, the 
question to decide was, whether 
they were to adjourn at the close 
of the case for the bill, or after 
the counsel for the defence had 
stated their case. In his opinion, 
the present was the proper time to 
adjourn ; and the counsel for her 
majesty ought to have known that 
this was the period at which they 
might expect an adjournment, It 
was complained that, if the house 
were now to adjourn, the state- 
ment of the attorney general, and 
the evidence brought in support 
of it, would be left to act on the 
public mind for twomonths, to the 
prejudice of the queen. But this 
evil, he must observe, has been 
counteracted by the cross-examl- 
nation of the witnesses: and no 
fair man, nor, it was necessary to 
say, would any of their lordships, 
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before the house, until the whole 
of the case for the defence, as well 
at the accusation, had been heard, 
On what principle could the course 
which was proposed by counsel be 
defended? If adopted, its first ef- 
fect would be to create a preju- 
dice in the public mind. “heir 
lordships allowed them to open 
their case and to send it forth for 
the public to ruminate on that 
statement for two months, But 
is any One prepared to say that 
the evidence which may after- 
wards be brought forward will 
come up to that statement, or that 
counsel may not be compelled to 
say, that they have been disap- 
pointed in their evidence, and 
cannot follow up their case? He 
did not believe that any man 
would have made such a proposi- 
tion, as that now before their lord- 
ships, to ask permission to state a 
case without having witnesses 
ready to support it. But more 
than that, it is proposed to go in- 
to a part of the evidence after the 
statement has been made, andthen, 
after anadjournment,togo into the 
rest of the evidence. The counsel 
he knew were honourable men, 
and the house would be wrong in 
SUpposin that they would make 
any asservions \ ithout having eVi- 
dence to bear them out. But did 
ever an adjournment of this sort 
take place in the courts below? 
He did not, to be sure, presume 
to know much of those courts, but 
he recollected a case in which lord 
Elie: or ugh, on counsel de- 
Mancing an adjournment until 
the follow ing day, told them that 
there were several hours of that 
day t spare, and that the cuse 
shoul! go on. He also desired 
to know on what pretence the 
house ould permit counsel to 


make their statement now, and 
call their evidence afterwards, If 
they know how to state their cae 
at present, they must have ther 
evidence ready at present. It 
could not be their intentions to 
make a case, and afterwards sup. 
ply the evidence to uphold it 
They could not think that it was 
to be left to their imaginations to 
make a case first, and then look 
for witnesses in its support. If 
the proposition which counsel had 
made, was not calculated to pre 
judice the public mind, he must 
have lost all sense of what will ix 
fluence human nature. 

The lord chancellor never be 
fore had so important and painful 
a duty to discharge as in the pre 
sent instance; but it was still a 
duty which he must execute. The 
question upon which the hous 
had to decide was, whether ther 
would comply with the wish 
counsel, namely, that they should 
be allowed to state their case and 
ZO intv their evidence, and ther, 
if they find it necessary, that they 
shall have mcre time to bring for 
ward additional evidence. The 
decision of this question is impor 
tant, not only as it affects all the 
future proceediagss of this hous 
but the administration of justice 
generally, ‘l‘hat there is no ev 
attending that course which be 
thought it advisable for the hous 
to pursue,he was far from asserting. 
Their lordships would violate # 
the principles of justice, if they a 
lowed themselves to entertatn a} 
conviction of the guilt of the ac 
cused, from whathadhithertobes 
proved, for every part they wee 
bound to suppose was capable & 
refutation. But nocwithstandiag 
the whole experience of his P™ 
fessional life warianted him * 
saying 
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saying that the case which had 
heen made must have left some 
impression, not only on their lord- 
ships’ minds, but on the public, he 
acknowleged they were placed in 
a situation in which they had but 
achoice of evils. But in decid. 
ing how they should proceed, it 
was to be considered what would 
be the consequences in all crimi- 
nal cases hereafter, if the evidence 
in support of the counsels’ state- 
ment is allowed to be -suspended. 
He admitted that, with a strict 
regard to that sense of duty which 
their lordships owed themselves 
and the country, they had no 
right as had been said by the no- 
ble and learned lord (Erskine) to 
call upon counsel to say, whether 
he will call witnesses or not. He 
should observe, however, that the 
proceedings of that house could 
not be assimilated to those of the 
courts below. But he would ask 
the noble and learned lord, if a 
counsel, by going into a statement 
of his case, did not imply that he 
was prepared, when he closed it, 
to go into his evidence, if that 
seemed necessary. And further, 
that the statement did not finish 
his case, but that he was ready 
then to continue it to the end. In 
the present case prejudices must 
Operate on both sides, On the 
one part there is the statement of 
counsel, the evidence in support 
of that, and the cross examination 
of that evidence. He agreed in the 
eulogium which had been passed 
on the honour and principles of the 
counsel at the bar; but the prin- 
ciple of English law and jurispru- 
a gave no credit to counsel 
or those qualities. Now, were 
min oraships to do so, they 
-~ ave to apply the present 
45 a precedent hereafter; and 
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they were to act not with regard 
to the character of individuals, 
but to general rules, His honour- 
able and learned friend had said, 
that the present difficulties were 
owing to the house not having ace 
ceded to a proposition of his, and 
what certainly was a reasonable 
proposition, namely, for a specifi« 
cation of places and times, anda 
list of witnesses. But even if these 
had been granted, the present dif- 
ficulties would have existed, for 
they arose out of the nature of the 
case, which rendered delay neces- 
sary. Before he sat down he 
would only say, that the great 
importance of the point at issue 
induced him to take so early an 
opportunity of stating his opinion 
on it, and that he felt it his duty 
not to state his opinion without 
assigning the reasons on which 
that opinion was founded. Unless 
he was to understandthat by caun- 
sel opening their case they pledg- 
ed themselves to go on without 
delay to the end of it, he would 
not consent to the proposition of 
counsel. 

Earl Grey.—In a case of this 
description, of such paramount 
importance, not only to the pre- 
sent proceedings of the house, but 
as it regarded the future influence 
of igs proceedings, I should con- 
sider myself unworthy the charac- 
ter of an honest and independent 
peer, however deficient 1 may be 
in talent to do justice to the ques- 
tion before your lordships, if I did 
not offer my reasons for opposing 
the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack. The noble and learned 
lord has acknowleged that this ts 
a case of great dificukies, I have 
always been of this opinion, and 
from the beginning I hesitated, 1 
doubted what would be the best 
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course to pursue; and I felt that 
when I came to decide, I should 
decide in a choice of evils, 
The noble and learned lord has 
said, that the question now be- 
fore your lordships has no re- 
ference to the prior proceedings 
of this house. differ from this 
opinion, and am satisfied that the 
difficulty we are now in has arisen 
from not granting a list of wit- 
nesses, and not postponing the 
whole case, on the suggestion of 
my noble and learned friend, un- 
til the counsel for the queen were 
prepared to go through with her 
defence. But, my om when 
we look to the particular case of 
the accused in this instance—when 
we see that all these evils are of 
our own creation—that they have 
necessarily and successively fol- 
lowed from our own acts—from 
what we have ourselves refused, 
and which I contend her majesty 
was entitled to demand, then, I 
say, the claim which her learned 
counsel have now made, becomes 
irresistible, Recollect the course 
that you have pursued—that it is 
not on the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice these charges are 
prosecuted. It is by a bill of pains 
and penalties—by a proceeding 
wholly anomalous —inconsistent 
with the spirit and practice of the 
law, and which, I trust in God, 
will never be cited as a precedent 
in future times—that the accused 
here is pursued, Since we first 
advanced in that disastrous course, 
every step has involved us in ace 
cumulating embarrassment, till 
at length we see in prospect no 
end of the evils. But, my lords, 
we cannot deny that we have tae 
ken this course voluntarily at our 
own choice ; we have committed 
ourselves in 
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w——that fatal bark 


Built in the eclipse, and fraught with 
curses dark, 


But when, my lords, you decided 
on that course, you then told the 
accused, that though you felt the 
inconvenience, you would remedy 
that by holding out to the accused 
an advantage which would be to 
heranequivalent; andyet,forsooth, 
when she demands that equivalent, 
her counsel are met by an objec. 
tion which renders null and yoid 
that promised advantage, My 
noble friend ( Lauderdale) had, in 
support of his view of the question, 
introduced the case of lord Coch. 
rane, where, on an application 
from the counsel of the accused to 
suspend the proceeding in the de. 
fence, lord Ellenborough decided 
against the application. This 
precedent, my lords, I cannot con 
sider but as most unhappy. When 
ever I hear the name of lord FE} 
lenborough, I feel it to be a name 
for which I entertain the highes 
respect. So long as the profes 
sion of che law is honoured inthis 
country, the abilities, learning, and 
justice, of that venerable judge 
will continue objects of reverence 
and authority. But we have 
often heard that decision mention 
ed, even in the presence or lord 
Ellenborough’s closest friends,and 
I believe there was not one who 
did not regret that decision. 

a late hour of the night, the coum 
sel for the accused, now one 
his majesty’s judges, and sitting 
at present on the woolsack, appl 
ed for time in consequence of | 
exhausted state, not only of hit 
self, after the fatigues of a sever 
examination, but of the jury, @ 
whose worn-out attention he fea 
ed his arguments would not, & 
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: ion, applied, I repeat, to 
—— halen on the de- 
fence until the next mooie, 
The chief justice refused the appli- 
cation, and insisted on the counsel 
entering at once on the defence. 
Mr. justice Best, then the counsel 
for the accused, did forthwith pro- 
ceed, and before the defence was 
terminated the court were obliged 
to adopt the very course which it 
had previously refused. This was 
the result ; and merely tostate that 
resultis sufficient toprove that there 
never was a more unhappy and 
inapplicable precedent than my 
noble friend has cited. 1 have 
troubled your lordships longer 
than I intended; but 1 have been 
induced to do so from an impee 
rious sense of duty. From day 
to day, since this disastrous pro- 
ceeding commenced, we havebeen 
engaged in new difficulties, incon- 
sistent, not alone with the rules of 
parliament, but inconsistent, I am 
sorry to be obliged to add, with 
the principles of justice. It is 
not, my lords, longer ago than 
yesterday, when a communication 
was about to be made from your 
lordships to her majesty’s counsel, 
on a point preliminary to her dee 
fence, that a question was put by 
a noble earl ( Lonsdale), founded 
on an understanding, which was 
the result of an application of a 
certain number of your lordships 
to the head of the treasury, as to 
4 separation of the parts of the 
present bill, ‘This unheard-of 
Proposition, the recollection of 
which, even at this moment, shocks 
me, did not happily receive much 
approbation in explained. ‘To- 
day we are called upon to make a 
decision on a choice of evils, all 
rought upon ourselves by our 
Own acts, and any decision on 
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which, we have the authority of 
the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack for saying, must be pro- 
ductive of bad cousequences. [ 
do believe the noble and learned 
lord. I do feel the character of 
the whole proceeding to be this— 
that whatever course we take, 
whatever decision we adopt, must 
be injurious to the public safety. 
But, my lords, in this admitted 
choice of evils there still is to be 
found a duty; and if in the exercise 
of a sound scrutinised judgement 
we can fix on that choice which is 
the least encumbered with diffi- 
culties, that is the decision which 
I think we should approve. But 
if the course I recommend is not 
less surrounded with evils, it has, 
in my judgement also, that powere 
ful recommendation that, if we 
are so situated as not to be able 
to proceed without imposing dif- 
ficulties on both the parties whose 
interests are affected by this bill, 
we are bound to adopt that course 
which the spirit of justice and the 
whole analogy of British law in- 
culcates, namely, that if difficul- 
ties must be imposed, they should 
be rather thrown upon the accuse 
ser, and not upon the accused— 
they should be imposed upon 
those who uphold the bill with 
the whole influence of autho- 
rity and power, rather than upon 
the illustrious personage against 
whom the whole of that influence 
and power is directed. My lords, 
this is the choice which | feel to 
be dictated by the principles of law 
and justice, and tothe spirit of those 
principles I appeal, For my own 
part, I never gave a more satis- 
factory vote in the whole course 
of my political life than in support 
of the application this day made 
by her majesty’s cougsel. 

Lord 
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Lord Liverpool then rose.—If 
the advantages in the case were 
equal, he would most readily al- 
low her majesty to have the be- 
nefit of what was now asked ; but 
the injustice would be so mon- 
strous, if the queen’s counsel were 
allowed to state their case now, 
and call their evidence at another 
period, that he could not for one 
moment accede to such a proposi- 
tion. It had been again stated 
by the noble earl who spoke last, 
that the present inconvenience 
arose entirely from the course of 
the proceeding taken on the part 
of his majesty’s government. 
His lordship would now, as he 
would always, repel that attack 
on his majesty’s government. To- 
wards the accused no course could 
be more advantageous than the 
present, The noble earl who 
spoke last would have adopted the 
course of impeachment; but what 
fresh difficulties and dangers 
would have encircled her ma- 
Jesty, if that had been the case ! 

© precise specification of the 
charge would be made ; the evi- 
dence would not be upon oath, 
and fresh and amended charges 
might be brought forward every 
day. In the present course, how- 
ever, a specification of the charge 
had taken place with as much pre- 
cision as possible, for the very in- 
dividual with whom the adultery 
was charged to have been commit- 
ted, was pointed out ; and in this 
house the testimony was given on 
oath, affording an opportunity to 
the accused of cross examining the 
Witnesses, an advantage which the 
rules of the other house did not 
admit of. Upon the whole, his 
lordship conceived, that if the 
house allowed the queen’s coun- 
sel to break off in the middle of 
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his case, they would permit him 
to enjoy a most partial and une 
qual advantage, which was refy. 
sed to the counsel for the bill, and 
their lordships would be guilty of 
an act of flagrant injustice. As 
to what had been said on the rm 
fusing the list of witnesses, that 
question had been decided over 
and over again ; it was never done 
but in the case of treason, With 
respect to the delay promised w 
her majesty, if required, he was 
now ready to agree to it, as com 
templated originally, and ix 
would ask, had any man ever for 
a moment supposed this delay was 
to take place in the midst of the 
defence, was it not always consi. 
dered that this delay, if asked for 
and granted, was to be between 
the . of the attorney general's 
case and the opening of her ma» 
jesty’s counsel? It had been said 
y a noble lord (Erskine) that the 
solicitor ought not to have been 
called in to sum up; but how 
could their lordships have put any 
question to the queen’s cou 
till the solicitor had closed bis 
case? With respect to the disad- 
vantage to either party, let their 
lordships consider it. He meant 
no reflection on the learned couns 
sel for her majesty—he believed 
them to be highly honourable, and 
that they would act up to that 
character—but in the discharge of 
their duty, if they were honour 
ble men, they must look at any 
thing ivenah a medium advat 
tageous to their illustrious client. 
How did the case now stand! 
here had been a statement on the 
part of the attorney general, and 
evidence had been called in support 
of thatstatement. That eviden 
had been sifted and cross examiie 
ed, and the whole was before the 
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aster 
cross CX: : ; 
preag ry a which could be 
called in support of that state- 
ment, and the public would judge 
of it, But how could it be with 
che statement of the queen’s coun- 
el? It would go abroad to any 
extent; the colouring of counsel 
=o give it without evidence, 
without cross examination, or any 
sifting ; there would be the state- 
ment which, for the time, must 
go abroad, subject tono contradic- 
tion, no answer whatever. A no- 
ble earl had said he could not con- 
sent to stop, if part of the evidence 
should be called, although he was 
ready to consent to the present ap- 
plication. Now, he (lord Liver- 
pool) saw no difference, and he 
must say he thought no course so 
inconsistent with justice as that 
now proposed conid be adopted. 
No accusation, no defence could 
be subdivided ; if commenced, it 
must be gone through with. He 
was of opinion, the counsel should 
now have his option either now 
to commence his case and go 
through with it, or ask time, if he 
thought necessary, to prepare his 
detence, By ROW, he did not mean 
this day, or to-morrow; if a few 
days were necessary, he should 
bave it, but if he once commenced 
his case he thought he ought to go 
through with it. 
Lord Lansdown did not pre- 
cisely know what motion was be- 
lore the house, and he requested 
the lord chancellor to give some 
formation about it. 
_ Thelord chancellor, —The mo- 
tion ts this'That counsel be call- 
ed in and informed that if they 
how proceed to state their case, 
Hey must, on their closing that 
Matement, if they mean to adduce 


proofs, go on with them, but 
if not, that the house now adjourn 
for such reasonable time as coun- 
sel for her majesty shall propose, 

in order for them to proceed, 
Lord Lansdown said, that al- 
though he was not so well acy 
quainted with the course of pro- 
ceeding in the courts below, yet, as 
far as he knew any thing of the 
practice, this was the most unu- 
sual course of proceeding ever 
adopted in any court of judicature 
whatever, He would say that, if 
in answer to that communication, 
the learned counsel at the bar 
should state that he would enter 
into no such case, but that he 
would reserve himself open for 
his chent to make such an applis 
cation as she should think fit, at 
the time and under the circum. 
stances of the case, according as 
the necessity shall arise, the couns 
sel will do no more than the duty 
which he owes to his client; and 
he believed that no counsel who 
had ever appeared at their lord- 
ships’ bar, would feel bound to en- 
ter into an engagement such as 
that proposed; fora more extra- 
ordinary proceeding in a court of 
justice he never knew or heard of, 
That court of justice itself inter- 
rupting the course of its own pro- 
ceedings, for the purpose of enters 
ing into a treaty, and concluding 
a treaty with counsel at the bar, 
This, my lords, is the most extra- 
ordinary proceeding that ever ap- 
peared before any court of justice, 
For what was it that was propo- 
sed to be done? Why, it was 
that the learned counsel at the bar 
should be celled on, he being 
ready to proceed, who states that 
he is ready to proceed, and who 
has a right to proceed. That, in 
the state the case is in, he shall be 
told 
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told, “ You shall not proceed un- 


less you will undertake in no case 
whatever, and under no circume 
stances whatever, not knowing 
what the bearing of the evidence 
will be on the case with which you 
are intrusted, to make no applica- 
to this house in whatever situation 
pou may be placed.” The house 
then says for itself, “ We on the 
other hand, in return for this con- 
cession which we demand from 
you, will undertake to bind our- 
selves; and say what you will, let 
what circumstances will arise, let 
the varying forms of justice, as 
arising out of the state of the case, 
be what they may, we will bind 
ourselves to listen to no circum- 
stances ; to shut ourselves up, to 
close our ears to the cause of jus- 
tice which ever way it presents it- 
self, and bind ourselves by this 
most extraordinary treaty publicly 
between the queen’s judges and 
the counsel at the bar.”” The no- 
ble marquis then proceeded to say, 
that they had heard too much of 
this case before them, and which 
he thought was against the cha- 
racter of the crown. It was a 
proceeding which had been the 
subject of much sorrow to every 
reflecting mind, as well as regret, 
As to any thing like a treaty or 
contract, or any thing like a pro- 
tocol sort of proceeding between 
the judges of this house and the 
counsel at the bar, he should for 
one most rem _—— against 
it. He protested for one, under 
a deep sense of his duty, from 
being bound by any such intention. 
He for one would not call on 
counsel at the ber to do that 
which in his conscience he believ- 
ed would betray the interests of 
hisclient. He agreed most fully 
with what had fallen from his 
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learned friend near him, that 
navigating this sea without, 
chart, it was impossible to fai 
themselves without danger, wha, 
ever — they took, or why, 
ever direction they preserved 
and he felt these di onion and 
augmented by this extraordinary 
mode of proceeding. If it hai 
been proper to have some delay, 
it was meet that it should har 
been agreed to before the solid 
tor general had proceeded to sun 
up the evidence. Did not 
learned lord on the cross-bench 
and the noble earl opposite, and 
also the learned lord on the wood 
sack, express their earnest wid 
and hope that the evidence pm 
duced at the bar should not & 
allowed to make an impression a 
their lordships’ minds? Them 
ble lord opposite admitted at th 
same time that it was impossibk 
but some impression must har 
been made by the evidence whic 
had been laid before them. Ye 
after all that, what was the propo 
sition, after they admitted th 


comments of the solicitor genenl F 


for the crown, the very object d 
those comments being to im 
a bias on the minds of your 


ships, and to enforce any impr 


sion which they had not 
received, to point out 
strong points in the evidence, at 
to bring before their lordshipstht 
which was in favour of the 
and to shut out that in favourd 
the queen? Their lordships hat 
now allowed the solicitor 

to make all the ene colt 
ments for the purpose of ¢ 

a bias, if one Mid. not per 
they having heard those com 
ments, a delay had been ¢o 
ed as an equivalent ; and if & 
counse] were then to 1 
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: that delay, he conceived that the 


house had no right to refuse them. 
They should be prepared to per- 


y form their promise, namely, to 


‘ye to the counsel such delay as 

circumstances of the case, in 
reason, required. The present, 
however, Was the time when coun- 
sl should be called upon to make 
their election. Some difficulty 
might arise from suffering any 

y to be interposed between 


the hearing of one and of the other 


| side, and for that evil their lord- 
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ships alone were responsible. The 
ori was one of choice, not of ne- 
cessity; they were placed in that 
situation by their own decision ; 
but since they were placed there, 
they have aduty to perform. A 
cae had already been gone 
through, evidence had been pro- 
inl ex parte evidence, it was 
true, and as such, by no means 
decisive ; but it was neither cone 
sistent with reason or justice, that 
the impression which that evi- 
dence made, should be met by as- 
sertion, and that such assertion 
should be conclusive to their lord- 
ships and to the country, for 
months, without proof or evidence 
being adduced in its support. 
Was it not possible, was it not 
certain, from the attempts that 

already been made in cross 


" examination, that the case on the 


» bon was a 


other side would go forth, involv- 
ing in a charge of” perjury all the 
witnesses, and many persons, high 
mrank and respectability, in the 
charge of subornation of perjury ? 
ad they not been told, that the 
case on the — of the prosecu- 
4 oul conspiracy ? and 

ey permit a defence to 

be made which would rankle the 
Public mind by such charges, for 


‘WO or three months without proof 
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as it could only originate in an at- 
tempt— 

—— spargere voces, 

In vulgum ambiguas? 
And he trusted, that they would 
never permit what could not but 
producean effect upon their minds 
to go elsewhere, where its effect 
might be attended with the most 
pernicious consequences, 

Lord Carnarvon thought this 
was the moment at which counsel 
should be called on to make their 
adoption, either to proceed with 
their defence, or to ask delay. It 
was possible, and highly probable, 
that the counsel, in his statement, 
might advert to facts which after- 
wards would fail to be made out 
in evidence. Had it not also oc- 
curred to their lordships, that as 
this case was said to be founded 
on foul conspiracies, it might be 
asserted that it had been support- 
ed by perjury? Had their lends 
ships forgotten, that many of the 
witnesses who had been examined 
at their bar, had been forced to 
come there by their governments; 
and would it be justice to suffera 
statement so injurious to those 
persons, and which ultimately 
turn out to be unfounded, to go 
into the world,and remain uncon- 
tradicted for weeks or months? 
He trusted their Jordships would 
be careful how they ew an 
indulgence which might be made 
a vehicle for calumniating indivi- 
duals. 

The lord chancellor denied that 
their lordships were about to make 
themselves parties with counsel, 
in any contract, All that was 
now to be stated was, that their 
lordships expected the counsel at 
the bar to proceed in the same 
manner as they would do in any 

dinary case. 

— Lord 
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Lord Calthorpe thought, when 


it was considered how sparingly 
the counsel had availed themselves 
of the indulgence granted tothem, 
as regarded the cross examination 
of the witnesses, their lordships 
might safely extend to them the 
indulgence they now requested, 
resting svtisfied that it would not 
be abused. He was anxious that 
the course now adopted should 
not be drawn into a_ precedent, 
and therefore he would have it 
stated, that the indulgence was 
granted toher majesty, as an equi- 
valent for her having been refused 
a list of her witnesses. 

Lord Redesdale was of opinion, 
that although the form of pro- 
ceedings now before the house 
was new, yet that their lordships 
were a court of law, and must pro- 
ceed upon known practice, and 
not upon new laws made for this 
particular case. He strongly op- 
posed her majesty’s counsel being 
suffered to open their case, and 
then to adjourn. He opposed it 
in justice to the witnesses already 
examined, who were entitled to 
their lordships’ protection. No 
one could doubt what would be 
the course of the learned counsel’s 
opening, as related to those wit- 
nesses ; and whether the evidence 
hereafter should bear out that 
statement or not, the observations 
of the learned counsel would be 
before their lurdships, and would 
have their effect to the prejudice 
of the witnesses already. He 
could not but consider that the 
evils which would result from per- 
mitting her majesty’s counsel now 
to make his statement, and then to 
adjourn, would greatly outweigh 
their attending the other course, 
and therefore + should oppose its 
being adopted. 
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Lord Darnley was inclined» 
grant the indulgence, if it wy 
any, to the accused, rather thy 
the accuser. He considered ti 
case as an extraordinary one, ay 
one which should gever be calle 
into precedent in any case of i, 
ferior importance. If the queen’ 
counsel were now called on » 
proceed, and to call such wa 


nesses as he had in readiness, ke § 


thought if, at a future period ¢ 
the proceedings, they should fed 
it necessary to ask time for obtain 
ing further evidence, their lord 
ships would have placed them 
selvesin such a situation, that they 
could not refuse to grant the a 
plication. 

The lord chancellor then pr 
ceeded to put the question fr 


calling in the counsel, and com F 


municating the determination d 
their Seniphipe upon it, On ths 
question their lordships divided. 
Contents - - - 165 
Non-contents - - & 
Majority forthe motion ~ 105 
Mr. Brougham then urged ther 
lordships to permit him toaddres 
them on the case as it now stood, 
ledging himself, if he were a 
Sed to do this, not to offers 
single word as to the case k 
should have to make out himself, 
or the evidence he should calla 
support of the statement. 
The lord chancellor thought 
this was a most unusual 
ing, and one which could not & 
acceded to. The value of & 
learned counsel’s comments 
depend on the evidence they bad 
to confirm the truth of them. 
The counsel were ordered ® 
withdraw, and lord Erskine oo 
tended that the counsel oughtto® 
permitted to comment onthe os 
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: stood, and moved that 
hr rsthen should be called in, 
andinformed that they would to- 
morrow be allowed to make the 
comments they desired. 

On this motion their lordships 

in divided. 
= Contents + - + 49 

Noncontents - - 170 
Majority against the motion 121 
The counsel were again called in, 
and the lord chancellor com- 
municated this determination to 
them. 

Mr. Brougham then requested 
their lordships would indulge him 
till to-morrow, as he had another 
proposition to make to their lord- 
ships. 

The application on the part of 
the learned counsel was acceded 
to by their lordships, and the 
house adjourned till toemorrow, 
at ten o’clock. 

Sept. 9.—The lord chancellor 

took his seat on the woolsack at 
ten o’clock, Prayers were read 
by the bishop of Bristol, and the 
house was then called over. Se- 
veral peers were excused in conse- 
quence of indisposition, 
_ The lord chancellor inquired, 
if it was their lordships’ pleasure, 
that counsel should be called in 
and asked what course they meant 
to take upon the bill before their 
lordships. 

Counsel were then ordered in, 
and Mr, Brougham was asked by 
the lord chancellor, in the same 
terms in which the question was 
put to him yesterday, whether he 
meant to proceed directly in the 
defence und examination of his 
Witnesses, or whether he meant to 
me an adjournment in the pre- 

stage of their lordships’ pro- 
- nedings rdships’ pro 
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Mr. Brougham replied, that in 
consequence of the proceedings of 
their lordships yesterday, he had 
her majesty’s commands to wait 
upon her with his learned friends 
who stood near him last evening. 
They immediately communicated 
to her majesty the decision pro- 
nounced by the house yesterday, 
upon the application which he had 
had the honour then to make to 
their lordships, The queen then 
commanded him to inform their 
lordships, first, that her majesty 
was most anxious to proceed with- 
out delay to answer the charges 
made against her, and to tender 
her defence to their lordships. 
But as the preparatory arrange- 
ments for her defence by her coun- 
sel, and the learned persons who 
assisted in all the branches of the 
case, would necessarily occupy a 
few days, still her majesty wished 
that delay to be as short as pose 
sible; he had her majesty’s come 
mands to state to their lordships, 
that her anxiety to meet the 
charges brought forward against 
her, not only continued unabated, 
but that the occurrences of the 
last few days added much to her 
anxiety to meet the accusation 
forthwith. She was therefore most 
solicitous to meet the charge with 
the shortest possible delay. In 
pursuance then of her majesty’s 
commands he had to inform their 
lordships, that he rather exceeded 
than shortened the period of her 
majesty’s wishes, when he craved 
a delay, until about Monday fort- 
night, before he entered upon the 
defence, ‘That was the time for 
which he now prayed the indul- 
gence of their lordships. 

The earl of Liverpool stated 
that, whenever it was determined 
to enter uponthe defence, the time 
ought 
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ought to be such, as,in the opinion 
of the parties who had to make it, 
afforded an ample opportunity for 
every full and necessary prepara- 
tion. That time, however, ought 
to be left solely and entirely to the 
discretion of the counsel of her 
majesty the queen. No personal 
consideration whatever ought to 
influence their lordships in the 
progress of the cause. Whatever 
time her majesty thought neces- 
sary to prepare her defence ought 
to be allowed, without reference 
to any consideration for the time 
which their lordships were under 
the necessity of devoting to the 
consideration of the subject. 

The earl of Darnley perfectly 
concurred in the propriety of 
what had fallen from the noble 
earl on the subject of awaiting the 
time required by her majesty to 
pedpene tens defence; but he un- 
derstood the learned counsel, 
when he named Mondayfortnight, 
to allude indefinitely to the time. 
Now, would it not be proper the 
learned counsel should state at 
once a definitive period? Let a 
day be fixed when all the prepa- 
rations could be arranged, and let 
it be as distant as they pleased, 
rather than prematurely imme- 
diate. He agreed that no day 
ought to be named which the 
learned counsel did not deem per- 
fectly convenient and suitable’; 
their lordships were bound not to 
attend to their own personal con- 
venience ; but still he thought a 
positive day ought to be fixed. 

Earl Grey entirely agreed in 
what had fallen from the noble 
lords who preceded him, and 
they were bound primarily to con- 
sider the convenience of her ma- 
jesty the queen, He hoped, how- 
ever, that it would not be deemed 
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indecorous for him also to put ig 
some minor claim in behalf ¢ 
the convenience of their lordshi 
—It was quite impossible thy 
their lordships should not fed 
much inconvenience by an ab 
scence from their families at this 
eo of the year. For himself, 
e attended at the greatest posi. 
ble personal inconvenience ; by 
he re never, on that ac 
neglect attending to discharge his 
subiie duty. What he ms to 
suggest at present was, indeed, of 
: — nature to that whid 
ad been just so properl 
his noble ‘friend, sat ae 
definitive: day should now k 
mentioned for entering upon th 


queen’s defence.——If Monday for 


night were not likely to be pos 
tively sufficient, he cal el 
lordships would be allowed 3 
much more remote day. After 
so long an absence from their pr 
vate business, and indeed also af 
ter such an interruption of th 
other public business of the cou» 
try, the time now fixed upm 
ought to be such as would enable 
their lordships to see when they 
might ultimately have a prospet 
of attending to their own perso 
al affairs, or else that that oppor 
tunity should be now afforded 
them, before they entered furthe 


into the present business, 


hoped, therefore, that Monday F 


fortnight would be peremptory 
fixed, or that a more distant éa 
would be decided upon. 

The earl of Liverpool conct 
red fully with the noble earl; bt 
their lordships must still bear ® 
mind, that their proceeding c 
this stage of the business ought 
to be governed by the convenient 
of her majesty and her cou 


The idea of personal convene 
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to their lordships were 
hound to banish from theirminds; 
though he was not insensible 
how severely this duty must ne- 
cessarily press upon their lord- 
ships. Independently of the con- 
venience of the queen, there was 
bat one person, and one only, 
whose convenience he thought 
their lordships were bound to look 
after, namely, the noble and learn- 
ed lord who sat on the woolsack, 
—The situation of that distin- 
guished person was such as to 
impose upon him public duties 
which could hardly be said to 
ive him any repose. His duties 
fd not, like those of other judges, 
give him leisure when his court 
was up, for he had, even in what- 
ever momentary retirement he 
could snatch, to toil over the bu- 
siness of his official situation. If 
no nal convenience was 
sought after by her miajesty’s 
counsel, most certainly none 
ought to be looked for even by 
the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack ; but if any conve- 
nience could be looked for after 
that of the queen, he thought it 
ought to be that of his noble and 
learned friend, at his period of 
life, and considering his pressing 
and most harassing avocations. 
The lord chancellor said, he 
pe sare for the disposition 
maniiested towards him, but he 
felt it to be his duty to state, that 


- 0 personal consideration should 


be suffered to weigh with him 
fora moment in a matter of this 
sort. He should be ready, at 
the earliest period that would suit 
t lordships, to discharge to 
the best of his power the most 
aga duty that devolved upon 

on this occasion, He could 
dot but feel uneasiness under any 
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circumstances, when contemplat. 
ing the business before their lord- 
ships, but that uneasiness would 
be augmented, if any delay in 
the ae were suffered to 
take place on his account. 

The earl of Roseberry said a 
few words, and was understood 
to suggest, that it -_ be de- 
sirable to adjourn till Monday 
three weeks. 

The marquis of Lansdown 
would not give his vote for an 
adjournment for three weeks un- 
less her majesty’s counsel stated 
it to be a matter of indifference 
to them, whether the house ad- 


journed for three weeks or to the 


period which they had named. 

Theearl of Lauderdalethought, 
on an occasion like the present, it 
was his duty to forget all consi- 
derations of his own private or 
personal convenience. He was 
confident their lordships partici- 
pated in this feeling. He wished 
the counsel at the bar to state 
whether it would suit them that 
the period fixed for the re-assem- 
bling of the house should rather 
exceed than fall short of the time 
that had been named. 

Earl Grey suggested that her 
majesty’s counsel should be called 
in and asked, whether they would 
be ready to proceed on Monday 
fortnight, without inconvenience 
or detriment to her majesty’s in- 
terests, 

The earl of Harrowby remark- 
ed the queen’s counsel had asked 
for time till at or about Monday 
fortnight.—Their lordships ought 
to know precisely on what day 
her majesty’s legal advisers would 
eseiale be ready to proceed with 
the defence, From their having 
proposed that the trial should be 
resumed at or about Monday fort- 

night, 
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night, he was led to think that 
they considered it probable that 
they might be ready to proceed 
on that day, but not quite certain. 
In case they were not quite cer- 
tain that they should be ready on 
that day, it might be for the con- 
venience of the house that the 
riod of their re-assembling 
should be fixed for a few days 
later, so that they might be abso- 
lutely certain of going on with 
the defence when they at length 
met. He did not say that it 
might be necessary to add a week 
to the delay called for, but per- 
haps it would be advisable to 
name some intermediate day. 

Earl Grey begged to move 
their lordships that her majesty’s 
counsel should be called in, and 
asked if they could state that they 
should be prepared to proceed on 
Monday fortnight. 

The earl of Liverpool thought 
they ought to take up the learned 
counsel's own words, and ask, in 
the first instance, what had been 
meant by “at or about Monday 
fortnight.” He recommended 
that Uiis question should be forth- 
with put. 

‘The lord chancellor then call- 
ed in the counsel for the queen, 
reminded Mr. Brougham that he 
had used the words “at or about 
Monday fortnight,” and desired 
him to explain what he had meant 
by the words “ at or about,” 

Mr. Brougham.—We were ve- 
ry unwilling to take upon our- 
selves to fix the precise time at 
which the proceedings shall be 
resumed, wishing to leave it, as 
far as our duty to our client will 
permit, to your lordships to name 
that precise period which you in 
your great goodness shall think 
ht. But now, no objection being 


made to our doing so, though he 
majesty, from motives which you 
lotdships will know how to ap. 
preciate, is desirous of proceed 
with all possible dispatch, I, 
her majesty’s law officer, will take 
upon myself to say for my leam. 
ed friends, that we should wis, 
considering all the circumstance 
of this most important case, the 
trial to be resumed on next Mop 
day three weeks, if that day shall 
suit the convenience of their lord 
ships, 

Lord Borringdon and earl Grey 
briefly addressed the house onth 
subject of the proposed delay, bu 
could not be distinctly heard be 
low the bar. 

Lord Melville could not but 
think that the period of three 
weeks was as inconvenient aterm 
as possible, He really hoped tha 
if the house were disposed t 
grant such delay, they would 
grant a period something _ 

Lord Liverpool conceived, 
after what had been stated by 
the counsel for her majesty th 
queen, he could not think be 


anxiety ought to cede to the co BT 


venience of any noble lord. 

Lord Darlington thought t 
period of postponement now me 
tioned was the most objectionade 
that was possible. ‘The coum 
for the queen, throughout the 
proceedings, had been contin 
stating that her majesty was 
to proceed forthwith, It ap 
very odd to his lordship that bq 
should have so soon changed 
opinion. 

Lord Liverpool could notag# 
with the noble lord who 
last, in the view he took 
subject. He understood that 
sole purpose for which the how 
this moraing met, was to a 
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what delay the counsel for the 

neen would require. When Mr. 
Brougham said, that he wished 
the house to meet again “ at or 
about a fortnight” from the pre- 
sent time, his lordship understood 
him to mean that was the shortest 
possible time, on account of the 
queen, that her defence should be 
proceeded in. Buton consulting 
with her other legal advisers, and 
above all with her most respec- 
table solicitor, he was of opinion 
that three weeks was a period, at 
the expiration of which he was 
more certain of being able to pro- 
ceed without interruption ; as such 
his lordship should consider three 
weeks the period now fixed, 

Lord Falmouth said, that re- 
siding as he did ata great distance 
from London, and having busi- 
ness which made it very material 
tohim individually, that he should 
beinthe country at the period 
which had been last mentioned 
by the learned counsel for her ma- 
jesty, he so entirely concurred 
with the sentiments expressed by 
the noble lord at the head of the 
treasury, as to think all private 
business of whatever nature should 
yield to the convenience and 
claim of her majesty, as now stated 
by her counsel at the bar. When 
he said this, however, he felt de- 
a of expressing the earnest 

pe he entertained, that the 
learned counsel would not ask for 
further time after the period in 
question should expire, without a 
Rood and satisfactory reason, 
whee not mean to say that such 
ane n might not arise, but he 

ought that it would be most 
M omen or eee lords who; like 
rare Long treside at a distance 
rere ce on, if, after having, 
ont sense of paramount 
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duty, so readily assented to the 
request of the learned counsel, 
for a delay of three weeks, per- 
haps the most convenient one to 
them that could have been pro- 
posed, they should find the de- 
fence was not then to proceed, 
He therefore did hope it was to 
be thoroughly and clearly under- 
stood, that, without some satisface 
tory and conclusive reason, and 
one which could not now be 
foreseen, no further delay in the 
defence of her majesty was to be 
proposed. ; 

Lord Lauderdale begged to re- 
mark, that as the counsel for the 
queen had said that her majesty 
was most anxious to ae. ime 
mediately, and it would better 
suit their convenience to have 
three weeks’ delay, the precise 
period ought to be fixed. 

The duke of Athol thought 
that whether a noble lord lived in 
the county of Middlesex or in 
the connty of Aberdeen, he ought 
to attend with equal punctuality 
and without indulgence. 

Lord Darlington most cordi- 
ally agreed with the noble duke 
who spoke last. 

The lord chancellor then asked 
the queen’s counsel whether three 
weeks was the latest period of de. 
lay wished for. 

Mr. Brougham informed the 
house that it was. He was aware 
that Monday three weeks was the 
first day of the sittings in Guild- 
hall, which must render it ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the pro- 
fessional gentlemen on both sides. 
Perhaps, therefore, their lordships 
would make it Tuesday. 

The lord chancellor then put 
the question, that the house do 
adjourn to Tuesday the 3d of 


October ; which was carried. 
Five 
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Five witnesses for the queen 
were ordered then to attend the 
house. The queen’s counsel are 
then to proceed without intermis- 
sion. 

A discussion then arose as to 
whether two witnesses for the 
queen, (Mr. William Burrell and 
lord Frederick Montague, ) whose 
health would not permit their 
attendance in this country, could 
be examined by commission on 
the continent. 

The lord chancellor said, that 
in civil cases he had no doubt that 
the examination of witnesses in 
the manner proposed was occa- 
sionally permitted in the courts 
below ; but even this, he believed, 
was of very rare occurrence. In 








crowu . «ses he never knew of syd 
an instance. It was a question g 
the greatest importance ; but » 
his view of it, he submitted toty 
house that such a proceeding 
ought not to be admitted. F 

Lord Redesdale concurred } 
the impossibility of the hou 
agreeing to the proposed exami 
nation. The house could not 
point of fact be prepared with sud 
questions as it might be necessary 
to put to the witnesses, 

The subject here dropped, wher 

The lord chancellor pat th 
question for the adjournment ¢ 
the house—“ to ‘Tuesday, the & 
October.” This was carried, ag 
the house adjourned accordingly, 
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OUSE of lords, Oct. 3.—At 

ten minutes before ten 0’- 

clock the lord chancellor took his 

seat on the woolsack, Prayers 

were then read by the bishop of 

Bristol. Exactly at ten the clerk 
called over the roll. 

Counsel were then called in. 
They consisted of the same learn- 
ed gentlemen whose names we 
enumefated at the commencement 
of the proceedings. The con- 
fusion created by their entrance 
having subsided, 

Mr. Brougham commenced his 
speech to the house. 

“My lords, the time has now ar- 


rived when it becomes my duty 
to address your lordships ups 
this most momentous of all mo 
mentous cases, It is not the a 
gust presence of this assembi 
which impresses me, for I hart 
oftentimes experienced its inde 
gence—nor is it the novelty of ts 
proceeding that perplexes me, 

the mind gradually gets rec 
ciled to the most extraordinay 
deviations fromthe commoncow* 
of things—neither is it the mag® 
tude of this case that oppres® 
me, for | am borne up in my ® 


by the conviction of its 
and by the approval of al me : 
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kind, But, my lords 1 the 
force of that conviction—it Is the 
knowledge of the sentiments which 
are universally entertained by all 

arties of the innocence of my il- 
ey we client, that now dismays 
me, with the persuasion that my 
unworthy mode of advocating her 
cause may for the first time occa- 
sion doubts on her case, and in- 
duce your lordships to pass that 
judgement which the charges that 
i been preferred are not calcu- 
lated to elicit from you. I| feel, in 
the fullest sense, the great impor- 
tance of the situation in which I 
am placed; and in defiance of the 
indulgence which I anticipate at 
your lordships’ hands, I am still 
weighed down by the heavy re- 
sponsibility which I have under- 
taken. It is no light addition to 
this feeling to foresee, that before 
this proceeding shall be brought 
to a close, it may be my unhappy 
lot, in the discharge of my duty, 
and which no loyal and good sub- 
ject can contemplate without the 
most painful reflections, to make 
charges of a nature as serious as 
it is possible for any individual to 
stand impeached with, 

“ My lords, the princess Caroline 
of Brunswick arrived in this coun- 
'ry in the year 1795. She was 
the niece of our sovereign, and 
the intended consort of the heir 
apparent, and not far removed 
from the heir to the crown of 
these realms. I allude to that 
period, but only for the purposes 

passing over all the interval 
which elapsed from her arrival, to 
her departure in 18] 1. | rejoice 
that the most faithful discharge 
of my duty will allow me, at pre- 
‘ent, to draw this line; but I can- 
not do so without pausing to guard 
myself against a misrepresentation 
to which I may not unnaturally 
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be exposed, by assuring your lord. 
ships that if I did not think the 
evidence against the queen not 
only does not call for recrimina- 
tion in the present stage of these 
proceedings, but does not call up- 
on me to utter one syllable by 
way of attack or recrimination 5 
that but for that my lips would 
not be closed. In the discretion- 
ary postponement of the case, of 
which I arm possessed, I feel that 
I give up the right which I have, 
and abstain from the use of ma- 
terials which are mine. And let 
it be remembered, that if hereafe - 
ter I should find the case I rely 
upon fail me, I shall not scruple 
to avail myself of the means which 
g: present I decline using; and 
ley no man think, under such cir- 
cumstances, that 1, or the young: 
est member of the profession to 
which I belong, would hesitate 
to enter upon the discharge of the 
painful duty. 

“T have stated onaformer occa- 
sion, but to your lordships it was 
unnecessary, that an advocate, in 
the discharge of his duty, knows 
but one person in all the world— 
his client, and no other, To save 
that client by all expedient means, 
is his duty, and that at all risks, 
inconveniences, and costs, to other 
persons, and to himself among 
them; and he is not to regard 
the alarm, the tortures, or the de- 
struction, which the discharge of 
his office may bring down upon 
others, but he must boldly go on, 
reckless of consequences, even 
though it should be his enhappy 
fate to throw his conntry into cone 
fusion for a season, But, my 
lords, at present this painful duty 
is not imposed on me. I feel that 
I ought not to touch on that case, 
which, under different circum- 
stances, would be mine. If be- 

P 2 tore 
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fore failure, in that which I feel 
confident I shall not fail in, I 
were to take the course to which 
I have alluded, I should feel that 
Igave up the higher ground which 
gm a right to claim, I should 
give up the ground of innocence, 
which it is my duty to take, and 
seem to confine myself to the ex- 
tenuation of errors, and the pallia- 
tion of levities, which I stand here 
to deny. For that which has 
been said is false, and it is as foul 
as false on the part of those who 
say that their duty to God has 
dictated to them the part which 
they have taken on this occasion, 
and which has proved them igno- 
rant of their erst duty towards 
their fellow creatures—it is fo"), 
and false, and scandalous, I say, 
and they know it is, to assert that 
improprieties have been admitted 
on the part of the queen; I deny 
the admission of any improprieties 
on the part of her majesty ; I de- 
ny that any have been proved in 
evidence, and I will disprove the 
assertion by evidence. One ad- 
mission I do make on the part of 
the queen, and let the learned 
counsel for the bill make all they 
can of it, for it is the only one I 
can acknowledge—I admit that 
the queen left this country, and 
went to reside in Italy—in the so- 
ciety of persons chiefly foreigners, 
and in society inferior to that which 
sheonce enjoyed in England. lad- 
mit that while she was here and 
happy, not indeed in her own fa- 
mi rf but in the society of your 
lordshipsand your lordships’ fami- 
lies, the queen moved in more 
choice, in more dignified socie- 
ty than she has sabe taaon: 

“ It is charged against her that 
she went to nay and, instead of 
associating with peers and peer- 
esses of England, took to his 20. 
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ciety the Italian nobility and th 
commoner persons in that comp. 
try. But who are they that bring 
this charge against her majesty? 
Others may blame her choice 
others may blame her for goi 
abroad—others may blame her 
for not- having associated with 
women of her own, or at least of § 
her adopted, country—others may 
urge these things against her, but 
your Iordships can have no right 
to do it. You cannot fling this a 
her majesty; you are the last that 
ought to do it, you who now pre. 
sume to sit as judges on her cas; 
for you are the witnesses whom 
she has a right to call for the vin. 
dication ofher conduct. You an 
the last that can reproach her for 
leaving England and _ forsaking 
British society ; for youn ae 
being as well the witnesses 
may be called in her behalf, ar 
also the instigators of this her 
only admitted crime. While her 
majesty resided here, she courte 
ously opened her house to yout 
lordships. She graciously cot 
rere to admit you to th fF - 
most exalted society. She cot 
descended to court you to aval 
sme of the honour, and # 
ong as interests (not hers) attrac 
ed some of those she courted, ® 
long as she could be made subst 
vient to the ambitious views 
others, she did not court in val 
But when circumstances wert 
changed—when that lust of por 
er and place to which she ¥ 
doomed to fall a victim had beet 
satisfied, her doors mee opens 
to your lordships, and your 
lies to no sitened She could 
no longer enjoy the society of Bre 
tish peeresses. She could 
lower herself by courting It 
had no alternative but to 
to court society as a favouly “ 
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to see it, if not refused, unwilling- 
ly conceded, or leave the country. 
Such being the facts, I say it is 
not here that the queen will be re- 
proached for leaving England. It 
is not in the presence of your lord- 
ships that she will be condemned 
for having established her resi- 
dence in Italy, which she would 
not, which perhaps she ought 
not, to have done, if less unfortu- 
nately situated. Afflicted by those 
considerations which could not but 
press heavily on an ingenuous 
mind, her majesty went to Italy. 
« During the period of which I 
have spoken, and up to the time 
of her departure, she had enjoyed, 
not indeed the society of her be- 
loved daughter, but the affection- 
ate and grateful respect of her 
only child, An event, of all others 
Most interesting to a mother’s 
feelings, was about to take place 
in the marriage of the princess 
Charlotte. No announcement of 
it was made to her majesty. It 
was made known to all England ; 
but no intimation on the subject 
was conveyed to her. To En. 
gland it was formally announced ; 
to Europe it was formally an- 
nounced ; but there was one per- 
son to whom it was not announced, 
and that person was the mother of 
the intended bride. And why 
was this? All she had done a- 
mounted to this, that having of- 
fended one party, her conduct had 
been arraigned, and she had been 
roved innocent ; and she was no 
onger favoured and protected by 
those who had formerly made her 
their tool. ‘The marriage was 
solemnized. Still no news of the 
event Was transmitted to her ma- 
wah) Ps beard of it merely by 
ed ee the courier who 
Sone to announce it to the 
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pope, that ancient and much re- 
spected ally of this protestant 
country. During this period, if 
but a slight communication took 
place between the mother and the 
daughter, it was because power- 
ful authority on the one hand was 
opposed to sincere affection on 
the other, 

‘An event now occurred which 
plunged all England in the deep- 
est sorrow, and in which even all 
foreign nations sympathised— 
the lamented death of the late be- 
loved princess. With dye regard 
to the feelings of our allies, and 
even to those foreign powers which 
were not our allies, the mournful 
intelligence was communicated to 
them as speedily as possible by 
messengers sent for that purpose. 
That person who of all the world 
was most deeply interested in the 
mournful event—who was most 
likely to be overwhelmed by the 
shock, was left to be overwhelmed 
by the dismal tidings, from hear- 
ing of them by accident, as she 
had heard of the marriage of her 
daughter by accident. But if she 
had not heard of her daughter’s 
death by accident, ere long she 
would have felt that that mourn- 
ful event had taken place, as the 
dissolution of the princess Chars 
lotte was announced to her by 
the issuing of the Milan commis 
sion, and the opening of the pre- 
sent proceedings. —Look at the 
sad fate of this princess. It has 
always been her unhappy lot to 
lose her best protectors by the 
hand of death; and by a mourn- 
ful coincidence hardly one «f them 
has been withdrawn whose (eath 
has not been the signal tur 1 new 
attack on her honour. Mr. Pitt 
washer earliest and constant friend 


from the period of her arrival in 
PS this 
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this country up to the time of his 
death. He died in 1806, and but 
a few weeks afterwards, the first 
inquiry into the conduct of her 
royal highness was commenced. 
He left her royal highness as a 
legacy to Mr. Perceval, her firm, 
dauntless, and able advocate on 
that occasion ; and no sooner had 
that melanchely event which laid 
him low by the hand of an assas- 
sin taken place, than that attack 
was resumed, which his gallantry 
and skill, and invartable fidelity, 
had till then prevented, Mr. 
Whitbread then took up her de- 
fence ; and when that mournful 
event occurred, which all good 
men had united to deplore, with- 
out any distinction of party, the 
grumbling storm was again heard; 
but it was happily then kept from 
approaching her majesty, for her 
daughter then survived, and all 
were willing to worship the rising 
sun. 

“T now call your lordships’ at- 
tention to that which has resulted 
from the proceedings against her 
majesty, and to comment upon 
the peculiar features of the story 
which has been got up on this oe- 
casion. I have now to remind 
your lordships of that which has 
not been brought to your recol- 
lection, but which has rather been 
obliterated from your memory by 
the evidence; the statement of 
the attorney general, In_ the 
words of my learned friend him- 
self, I will bring before you the 
plan of his opening speech. This 
will be found of material impor- 
tance. My learned friend did 
not make that general speech 
without book or instruction, but 
it was transcribed for him (and in 
what way it was transcribed for 
him, I will leave your lordships 


to judge) from the mouths of the 
witnesses. He believed his lear. 
ed friend (the attorney general), 
as every one must who 2m his 
honourable nature, when he said, 
‘I will not state any fact agains 
her majesty, which I do not be 
lieve in my conscience | shall be 
able to establish by proof; but, 
at the same time, in the disch 

of myduty, I shall withhold nothip 
which can be so established” i 
know that he spoke most conscien. 
tiously. Now that he failed t 
prove what he stated, I know 
equally, and there can be but om 
cause for this failure. My lear 
ed friend has failed, because he 
told you what had been copied 
into his brief from the mouths ¢ 
those witnesses, who had sworn 
asfalsely before,as they have don 
since, they were brought to you 
lordships’ bar. 

“I will now call your lordship’ 
attention to one or two samples of 
the evidence given, which will @ 
able yourlordships to judge pretty 
accurately of the value of th 
whole of the testimony of th 
witnesses, comparing what ha 
been stated in evidence with th 
facts set forth in the speech of the 
attorney general, For this pur 
pose, I shall select but one or two 
of the leading witnesses. Inthe 
first place, it was stated by my 
learned friend that the impropne 
ties imputed to the queen ext 
ed almost down to the presi 
time. Now it so happened tht 
the facts sworn to by the witnes® 
extended but to within three yeas 
of the present time, that 1s, o¥¢ 
just half of the period which 
were said to have filled up. 
pray you to look, my lords, int 
first place, at the way in Wa 
the attorney general 0 
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case, and at the manner in which 
he attempted to prove It. I will 
chow you, says my Jearned friend 
the attorney general, the clear 
and decisive marks of two persons 
having slept in her majesty’s bed 
in Naples—I will show you that 
this occurred when she came home 
early and unexpectedly from the 
opera, on the second night after 
her arrival at Naples—I will show 
you that she went to Bergami’s 
hed-room, where he then was, and 
that she was not visible to the no- 
bility, who flocked to see her, un- 
til a late hour on the following 
day. These were the expressions 
used by my learned friend in his 
opening speech. ‘They contained 
assertions rising one above an- 
other in regular succession, and 
each succeeding the other in mo- 
mentous aggravation, 

“But when my learned friend 
came to his proofs, every one of 
his assertions not only fails him, 
but is negatived, we may say, by 
the very witnesses called to sub- 
stantiate the statement. Dumont 
is asked, “ Did she know where 
the princess went on that night?” 
No, she unequivocally says she 
knew not the fact. Did she know 
where the queen went when she 
came home that night? No, she 
knew not where. Did she know 
where Bergami was that night ? 
No, she knew not when he went 
to bed, or where he slept. Did 
she know when the princess got 
up the following morning? No, 
she did not recollect that fact. 
Did she recollect the crowding of 
Visitors to pay their respects that 
morning? No, she recollected 
not that. So that instead ¢ f piv- 
ing an athrmative to the attorney 
general, she gave him an actual 
Segative in the particular question 
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which she unequivocally answers 
ed; for she said that, to her re. 
collection, she rather thought the 
princess was up at her usual early 
hour on the morning, when it was 
his object to show she had remaine 
ed until a late hour in her bed- 
room, And she did not say one 
word about the visitors of rank 
who thronged to pay their ree 
spects on the morning after the 
princess’s arrival at Naples was 
known to the nobility,—-It was true, 
that neither the attorney general 
nor the solicitor general had gain- 
ed their information respecting 
foreign manners from a residence 
abroad, Thus had they shown 
that they knew nothing of Italy. 
They had told their lordships that 
her majesty was black-balled at 
the casino at Milan, and that to 
be blackeballed at the casino would 
ruinthe best ofcharacters. They 
had forgot that other persons, ine 
cluding thefamous colonel Brown, 
had also been black-balled there. 
The attorney general had asked, 
with powerful emphasis, and be- 
coming horror, Who ever heard 
of a royal princess—the wife of 
the heir apparent—going to a 
masked ball in disguise? Why 
did she not go in her own state 
coach, with all her retinue and ate 
tendants, instead of going ina car- 
riage without even the royal arms 
on it, and passing through a back 
door in the garden? He (Mr, 
Brougham) wondered the learned 
gentleman did not add that she 
committed the aggravated crime 
of going to a masquerade in a do- 
mino, [twas not from a knowe 
ledge of Murat’s ccart, bat from 
Dumont and Majocchi, that they 
had gained their informations 
but those witnesses, when under 
examination, had fortunately ree 
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collected what was false and for- 
got what was true. The attor- 
ney general had said, that he was 
instructed to state that the prin- 
cess had gone to the theatre in a 
dress so very indecent, that she 
was hooted from it by the audi- 
ences—Now, when he came to the 
roof, what turned out to be the 
act?) Why according to Du- 
mont, that her (the princess’s) 
dress was “extremely ugly’— 
that she wore “ugly masks,”’ It 
was very strange that she should 
wear a mask, and that at a mas- 
uerade. Now, in my opinion, 
this astonishment ought not to be 
of long duration, for if she did 
not wear a mask, she had no bu- 
siness there. 

«¢T should, in fact, my lords, fa- 
tigue your lordships unnecessarily 
were I to go through in detail all 
the glaring variations between my 
learned friend's statement and his 
attempt to prove his assertions by 
evidence at your bar,—At Mes- 
sina he said he should prove that 
Bergami and the princess were 
locked up in aroom together. At 
Sadonane, on the 12th of April, 
for he was always precise as to 
dates, he was to prove that while 
one of the servants was in bed in 
the ante-room, the princess passed 
through it into Bergami’s room, 
where he was in bed, and remain. 
ed there saluting Bergami for a 
considerable time.—W hat was the 
witness's story when he came to 
tell it—-why that Majocchi saw 
the princess go into Bergami’s 
room, and remain there on one 
occasion for ten minutes, ard on 
another for fifteen—and heard 
them salute ?— No — but only 
whisper. Then again look at 
the proof as given in Sacchi’s story 
and the statement of it in my 


learned friend’s speech. Sacchi 
says, that one night when the cog. 
rier retarned late from a messa 
to Milan, (and which courier, b 
the way, was Sacchi himself,) he 
did not find Bergami in his ow, 
bed-room, but coming out from 
that of the princess—that Ber. 
gami seemed anxious to explain 
away the reason of this extraor. 
dinary appearance, by saying he 
had heard his child cry, “ nd had 
gone to see what was the matter, 
id the witness give this account 
of the alleged transaction? No; 
for, though repeatedly urged to 
relate the anecdote in a particular 
manner, so as to suit the descrip 
tion of it by counsel, he replied, 
he had no recollection of this con 
versation about Bergami’s child, 
Afterwards came the narrative 
of the disgraceful scene at the Ba- 
rona, so disgraceful and disgust. 
ing as stated by the attorney ge. 
neral, that it gave the house more 
the character of a brothel than 
that of a palace. It was this I 
centious conduct which even 
shocked her servants, and drove 
from her circle all society of rank. 
And yet, singular as it was, after 
this conduct became publicly 
known through all the servants 
that lady Charlotte Lindsay re 
newed her visits to the princess 
The servants of lady Charlotte 
must doubtless have comm 
with those of the princess, there 
was no step taken to keep this 
grave-like secret, and yet, from 
first to last, we hear nothing of 
its blasting operation upon 
minds of visitors of unquestion 
ble honour, for such were lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, lord and lady 
Glenbervie, lady C. Campbell, and 
the other honourable personage 
in her royal highness’s suite. Thet 
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joined her royal highness after the 
scenes at the —. ; some met 

princess at Naples, some join- 
o at Rome, others at Leghorn. 
Aye, at even much later periods 
her majesty wasattended by illus- 
trious company. She was receiv- 
ed by such after the long voyage ; 
she was courteously received by 
the legitimate sovereign of Baden 
and the stillmore legitimate Bour- 
bon of Palermo, She was cour- 
teously treated by the legitimate 
Stuarts of Sardinia, whose legiti- 
macy stands contra-distinguished 
from the illegitimacy of the fa- 
mily whose possession of the 
throne of these realms stands up- 
on the basis of public liberty and 
public rights.——She was received 
even by a eon who ranks higher 
in point of legitimacy—the bey of 
Tunis, She was also received 
with the same respect by the re- 
presentative of the king at Con- 
santinople, In fact, in all those 
countries she met with that recep- 
tion which was due to her rank 
and consideration.” 

The learned gentleman must 
10w solicit the indulgence of their 
lordships while he looked more 
aarrowly to the case thus opened 
and not proved by the attorney 

neral.— Was it not a marvellous 

ing that the evidence should 
have fallen, not only so far short 
of the case as stated in the attor- 
uy general’s opening, but short 
even of any foundation for the 

ge a ainst his illustrious cli- 
tat? Was there ever a charge 
criminal conversation brought 
ward under such auspices, or 


Teed by such witnesses? 


very two persons, who, of 


others, must know most of the 
— charged—the valet of the 
» and the Waiting woman of 
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the lady—were here in the array 
of testimony for the prosecution, 
—In ordinary cases, to have even 
one such witness is thought deci- 
sive ; but, according to the form 
of proceeding in ordinary cases, 
it is rare indeed that the body 
servant, either of the defendant, 
in the action of damages, or of 
the lady, can be procured. In no 
case, perhaps, that ever before oc- 
curred, were two such witnesses 
united in support of the charge.— 
Consider too the imputed conduct 
of the parties against whom that 
charge is brought. If the evi- 
dence for the prosecution is to be 
believed, they had flung off all 
regard to decency, all trammels of 
restraint, all ordinary prudence; 
they had given way to their pas- 
sion as if they were in the hey-day 
of youthful blood, and were uni- 
ted by such ties as made the ine 
dulgence of it a virtue and not a 
vice. They sought no conceal. 
ment—they courted rather obser- 
vation and publicity. And yet 
with all this want of circumspece 
tion on the part of the parties ac- 
cused, and with witnesses who, of 
all others, were most likely to es- 
tablish guilt, if guilt there had 
been, was it not marvellous, in- 
deed, that the counsel for the pro- 
secution had not beenable to prove 
more than the few insulated facts 
from which they had pretended by 
inference to make out the charge 
against her majesty? In stating 
that there had been no attempt at 
concealment on the part of the in- 
dividual accused, he had greatly 
understated the case; for if the 
evidence for the prosecution was 
to be believed, they had, instead 
of taking every precaution to pre- 
vent, me every possible precau- 
tion to ensure their own detection. 

Every 
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Every part of the case was sub- 
ject to this observation ; exactly 
in proportion as acts criminal and 
atrocious were to. be committed, 
so the ies had taken care that 
there ld be good witnesses to 
carry the story of their shame to 
their enemies. The acts are done 
when doors are open, at the height 
of the sun, where hundreds of per- 
sons are passing, and where all 
the world might enter if they 
pleased. When at Terracina, Ber- 

mi was taking his departure on 
some mission for his royal mis- 
tress. The whole party on board 
the ship are assembled on deck ; 
the princess and Bergami retire to 
a room by themselves to indulge 
their passion ; but, strange to tell, 
they must needs wait till the fa- 
med Majocchi enters, to bear tes- 
timony to all that passes !—Nay, 
so far is the case carried, that the 
queen cannot retire with Bergami 
into an anti-chamber to change 
her clothes, to strip herself naked 
from head to foot in his presence, 
she cannot commit this monstrous 
indecency without taking special 
care to have the truly silent, ho- 
nest, unintriguing Swiss chamber. 
maid, Mademoiselle Demont, 
placed at the door to bear evi- 
dence to the fact, that Bergami 
was with her the whole time!— 
These deeds of shame were not 
done in a corner, not in such hid- 
den haunts as lust has been often 
known to appropriate to itself, 
but in places accessible to all in. 
trusion —before observing wit- 
nesses, when the sun was in its 
meridian, Was ever before vice 
so unwary, folly so extravagant, 
unthmking passion so thoughtless, 
so reckless, so insane ? 

But all this was nothing to what 
the case, as stated in evidence, 





went toprove. Lest the precay, 
tions which the princess had taken 
for her own ruin should be throw, 
away, every person who could be 
of use as a witness against them js 
causelessly dismissed from her sep. 
vice, and refused to be taken back, 
when every circumstance com 
bined to make it of importance to 
attach them to her interests ! Nor 
is even this all. Knowing wha 
she had been guilty of, knowing 
the elaborate contrivances and dee 
vices she had adopted for her owg 
undoing, having before her eyes 
the inevitable certainty of detec. 
tion, and remembering the finishe 
ing stroke which she had given 
to this conspiracy against herself 
by the dismissal of the witnesses 
from her service, and putting 
them in the power of her enemy: 
nay, more—after being told that 
if she dared to come here, and 
face them, she would be undone 
—after being desired, counselled, 
and implored to bethink her well 
before she encountered so dread. 
ful a risk, the queen does come to 
England, and is here this day to 
confront those witnesses at thei 
lordships’ bar! She does so too 
in spite of offers made to her, 
which would have secured to her 
a magnificent retreat, the free ie 
dulgence of all propensities, un 
controuled licence of conduct, 

even a safeguard and vindication 
of her honour by the two houses 
of parliament! If such were the 
conduct of guilt, the lineaments 
by which vice was to be traced it 
the ways of men, then all that he 
had ever read of the human che 
racter was deception and fa 

hood. And yet such was the ca 
which their lordships were cal 

upen to believe by the counsel for 


the bill. 
The 
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The learned gentleman now 
oroceeded at some length, and, in 
, very happy strain of observation, 
¢o show that if there was no con- 
piracy formedagainst her majesty 

which he, for one, would not 
ay), the cours. of proceeding 
adopted towards her happened to 
yeexactly that which persons en- 
gaged ina deep and foul conspi- 
racy would have followed. He 
spoke in severe terms of the selec- 
non of witnesses from a country, 
gotorious above all others for the 
perfidy of the lower orders of its 
inhabitants ; and to show that he 
was not singular in his estimation 
of them, he read to their lord- 
ships several quotations, which 
showed that in ancient, as well as 
modern times, the Italians had al- 
ways borne the same character 
for wantof moral rectitude. He 
quoted in particular very largely 
from Rymer’s Fadera, that part 
of the proceedings in the case of 
Heary Vilith’s divorce from 
queen Catharine, which related to 
the opinions procured from the 
ltalian jurists respecting the lega- 
lity of that divorce, Nothing 
could be stronger than the ana- 
logybetween thatcase and the pre- 
ent. The agent whowas employ- 
ed by Henry VIII. to go up and 
down, procuring these opinions, 
Was also one Cook; and, ina let- 
ter which he wrote to England, 
giving an account of the success 
it his mission, he says, albeit 
he had not been sufficiently fur- 
hushed with money, he had pro- 
cured one hundred and ten opi. 
nions of doctors in favour of the 
civorce; but that was nothing to 
the number he could have procur- 
ed if he had only had the means.” 
‘ ete was a letter, too, from a 
shop of Worcester to Cook, the 
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agent, in which he tells him not 
to promtse rewards but to those 
who expected and who lived by 
them ;” and, alluding to the sums 
which had been paid, he adds, 
with honest simplicity, that “ all 
this shows what prostituted con- 
sciences these Italian fellows must 
have, to be bought so cheap !”"— 
“ Yea,” he continues, * if you had 
money enough, I doubt not you 
might procure the subscriptions of 
all the doctorsin Italy.” Thelearn- 
ed gentleman laid also great stress 
on a letter published by general 
Acton, who was a native of Italy, 
and who had himself once nearly 
fallen a victim to a conspiracy, 
got up on suborned testimony, in 
which he says, that nothing can 
be more notorious than the open 
and public sale of evidence among 
his countrymen. 

Mr. Brougham now commenced 
a detailed review of the evidence 
adduced for the prosecution. He 
would first request attention to 
the incident made so much of by 
the attorney general, the dan- 
cing exhibition of Mahomet. 
There was no part of the case 
which the attorney general had 
been so anxious to prove as this. 
He had returned to it again and 
again, and it was not a little cu- 
rious to observe the progress 
which he made in establishing it. 
When Majocchi, the principal wit- 
ness, was asked about it, he could 
say nothing but that he had seen 
the dance, and saw nothing im- 
proper in it. This was on the 
‘T'uesday—and on the Friday Pe- 
rollo was produced. The dan 
cing was witnessed by wives and 
daughters as pure as those of their 
lordships. With respect to the ex- 
pression Non mi ricords, so fre- 
quently used by Majocchi, and 
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which had been dropped after the 


first day’s cross-examination, and 
substituted by other phrases, he 
should say nothing—but he should 
briefly allude to the subject of the 
payment of money to those who 
were the props of this extraordi- 
nary case. The moment the sub- 
ject of remuneration was alluded 
to, the witnesses were all seized 
with the spirit of disinterestedness. 
The expenses of their journey 
were merely paid! They had no 
motive for coming here beyond 
their duty ! and they expected no- 
thing at the conclusion of their 
labour, but the pleasure of going 
back to their own country again! 
One of them declared that he had 
got nothing here but trouble! and 
wrapped up his disinterestedness in 
an epigram.—All his reward was 
to be the pleasure of going back 
to his family and friends! But 
what features had this disinterest- 
edness assumed in the course of 
the investigation?—One of the 
witnesses (Sacchi) had suddenly 
burst into the possession of pro- 

rty; he declared that he had 
= always in a state of prospe- 
rity—that hehad been always well 
dressed. He must have lived in 
this country at the rate of 400/, or 
5001, a-year, a sum equal to 1400/. 
or 1500/. a-year in his own; and 
yet before he came here to give his 
disinterested evidence he was af- 
fected at losing his situation of 
courier, and had made every ef. 
fort to regain it. This was the 
man who denied that he had re. 
ceived any thing—that he had 
any future expectations. 

The last of those general obser- 
vations which he should submit to 
their lordships was the great 
blanksamongst the witnesses—the 
exceeding fewness of the witnesses 
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compared with what the publi 
were led to expect from the state. 
ment of the attorney general 
He conjured their lordships to a. 
tend to this fact, for it was of lead. 
ing importance. If there were yo 
other argument for throwing oy, 
the bill, that was a capital one, 
Whatever might have been the 
case, Whether it had been pro 
ceeded in as a matter of ordinary 
or extraordinary character, he 
should still adhere confidently 
and steadily to that part of the 
case, as furnishing unequivocal 
proof of the weakness of the pro. 
secution. It was a consideration 
fatal to the bill. The atto 
eneral had told their lordshi 
chat there existed rumours at Na 
les as to the reasons the queen's 
Ladies had for leaving her majesty. 
Rumours! If there had beea 
rumours to that effect, why had 
not the proper witnesses been 
called to prove their existence? 
Where are those ladies? They 
were all persons of rank and ho 
nour, respected and beloved, up- 
on whose characters there lay no 
imputations. They were the very 
*rsons who could be best of all 
introduced, as a contrast to thow 
who had been already examined; 
why had notthose been called, and 
the same course been adopted with 
regard to them which would have 
been followed if the case was 4 
course of investigation before om 
of the judges atthe Old Bailey!= 
No. More elevated persons 
been in the service of the quee 
and might be supposed to be i 
fluenced! Was that a reason 
not calling evidence which 
at once determine so importants 
ms of the case? Could thet 
ordships act upon such a f 
ation? He was not here contet 
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ing upon the subject of a bill of 


exchange, OT of any other case 
connected with the inferior courts, 
in which the refusal to call evi- 
dence important to the case might 
be considered necessary ; but he 
was there upon 2 bill of pains and 
ties, which their lordships 
might give the go-by to if they 
leased. And were they not to 
ee before them all that would 
tend to lead to a just conclusion, 
without being fettered by any of 
the ordinary restraints which were 
acted upon in other places? He 
would not call those witnesses. 
He would leave it to those who 
conducted the prosecution to call 
them; but he would leave it to 
them in vain, for the persons to 
whom he alluded did not belong 
tothe Cotton Garden troop, andof 
course did not come under the de- 
nomination te which the enemies 
of the queen looked with hope 
and satisfaction. In this sacred 
temple it would be a shame to 
permit the cause of her majesty to 
sustain injury, because the wit- 
nesses were not called ; to allow 
rum to come down upon her, be- 
cause her adversaries had refused 
tocall those from whose testimony 
the might receive the utmost be- 
efit. The very attempt made to 
prejudice the cause, by making 
he assertion without bringing for- 
ward the proof, was sathaleds 
to destroy the charge. And if 
their lordships meant to maintain 
the character of that august as- 
embly, they would at once reject 
ype: and remove the necessity 
any further address from him, 

( Here Mr, Brougham, evident- 
y exhausted by the exertion, re- 
rae to be permitted to retire 
‘lew moments. The applis 
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cation was immediately acceded 
to. ] 

At a quarter before two o'clock 
Mr. Brougham returned, and pro- 
ceeded to comment upon the evi- 
dence adduced on behalf of the 
prosecution, at very great length, 
and first upon the testimony of 
Majocchi. He contrasted the 
minuteness of the recollection of 
that witness as to the position of 
rooms at Villa d’Este, and his 
forgetfulness with respect to the 
building of a new wing at that 
place. In the celebrated scene at 
Naples he was most accurate even 
to minutes in his description, He 
had stated that the queen went 
twice to Bergami’s room; the 
first time she was from ten to 
fifteen minutes there, and the se- 
cond from fifteen to eighteen. The 
mean was sixteen and a half mi- 
nutes, Exactly three minutes af- 
terwards he went to the window 
and fired a gun. All this had 
been stated in the examination in 
chief, and it was endeavoured to 
give an appearance of accuracy to 
the whole of his testimony ; but 
when it was found to be of no use 
to the prosecutors, but most ser- 
viceable to the cause of her ma- 
jesty, the memory of this witness 
was so treacherous that he could 
recollect nothing. He could not 
remember whether it was a whole 
night, or for more or less than 
eight hours. And why could he 
not? Hehad no watch, Had he 
any watch when he recollected 
the minutes so exactly when the 
princess was said to be in Berga- 
mi’s room? ‘The absence of a 
watch was never felt, but when 
the evidence would have been 
useful to the defence. This wit- 


ness could answer no categorical 
questions, 
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questions, and he could not re- 
member whether there were two 
or twenty-two sailors on board 
the vessel in which the princess 
travelled, As to places, he was 
equally unable to give an answer; 
and although he slept in the hold 
where all the rest must have slept, 
yet he could not recollect whether 
there was any one there but him- 
self. His evidence was varying 
on every occasion, and was exact- 
ly suited to the character which he 
was to support. It was absolute- 
ly impossible, however, that he 
» es not have recollected the 
circumstances asked him if what 
he did recollect wastrue. The cir- 
cumstance at Naples might be ad- 
ducedasan instance of his perjury. 
Then with respect to Hughes, 
the banker's clerk, the witness 
equally prevaricated, At first 
he knew not his name or trade, 
and, indeed, had never heard 
of him: but when he (Mr, 
Brougham) produced the letter, 
then, before he could say any 
thing to refresh his memory, he 
all at once clearly recollected the 
circumstance, and admitted that 
he never could have forgotten it, 
giving as a reason for his momen- 
tary forgetiulness, that he was so 
mtumate with him he forgot the 
name of his most familiar friend. 
The reason of his forgetting his 
friend’s trade was, that he was in 
the daily habit of calling him 
brother banker, —From this it was 
pretty evident, that he was anxious 
to prevent any knowledge comin 

to their lordships of persons with 
whom he was acquainted. He 
(Mr. Brougham) as a further 
proot of the dishonesty of the wit- 
ness, referred to his prevaricating 
testimony with respect to the mo- 


ney he had received at Vienna api 
Milan. When laying the founds, 
tion on which the whole case fe 
the prosecution was to be buil, 
the witness was represented, jy 
the opening speech of his learng 
friend, to know a great deal moy 
than had been proved ; and on 
out of many instances was, that he 
would prove kissing in a certaig 
room; but it turned out in th 
examination, that it was only whis 
pering that he heard. The for. 
getfulness of the wituess pe 
arose from a knowledye of the 
facts and documents which he 
(Mr. Brougham) was in posses. 
sion of ; but it was more than pro. 
bable, that it arose also from hay. 
ing forgotten his invention, A 
witness was much more likely to 
forget an invention, however cum 
ningly devised, than truth If 
the story were invented, a part he 
would recollect, and a part h 
would forget: but what actually 
occurred, and was submitted w 
his observation, was more distinct 
ly and permanently fixed in bs 
mind. An instance of this would 
be seen ina part of the testimony 
of the witness, wherein he had 
been asked, “Do you recollect, 
afier the princess entered the bed 
room, was there any conversation! 
A. “Yes.” Something had fo 
merly been sworn by this witnes 
which was considered of impor 
tance by the attorney general, an 
his learned friend was particular 
ly anxious that his witness sho 
not forget a part of his invenvo® 
The fact was, that it was expe 
ed he would swear to kissing * 
well as whispering. There ¥# 
another part of the evidence Opt 
which his learned friend had d® 
played the same anxiety. 
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the witness was asked relative to 
the circumstance of the princess 
riding upon an ass, he said that 
Bergami held her. “ How did he 
hold her ?”? was immediately ask- 
ed; and the reply was, “ He held 
her from falling.” It was stated 
by the witness in another part of 
the examination, that although 
the queen had free access to Ber- 
mi’s room through an unoccu- 
pied apartment, she chose rather, 
asif to make sure of detection, to 
go through Majocchi’s room, 
which was so small that she could 
not help touching the bed. It was 
added, that the queen held up the 
candle to the witness’s face to see 
ff he was asleep. ‘This, indeed, 
could only be compared to the 
clumsy invention of robbers accus- 
tomed to dark lanterns. He (Mr, 
Brougham) next referred to the 
circumstance of Majocchi’s not 
recollecting the arrival of the cou- 
nerat Genoa, Afterwards being 
asked a question, wholly uncon- 
nected with the fact, the witness 
widherecollected the circumstance 
by the arrival of the courier ; then 
fading that he had involved him- 
elf in a difficulty, he corrected 
himself aud said, that herecollected 
it because thieves had attacked the 
There was another point in 

the testimony which he thought as 
gross and palpable a forgery as 
everhad been made in a court of 
justice, He alluded to the cir- 
“umstance of Majocchi’s leaving 
the service of the princess; and the 
reason assigned for it was, that 
were so many bad people. 

He denied that he ~ p had ne 
rs yet he had asked Schiavini to 
testored to her service. He 
dmitted that he had asked Schi- 
‘vint, but pretended that it had 
done in joke. He denied 
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that he had asked Hieronymus, 
or any one else belonging te the 
queen’s household, to be restored. 
Mr. Brougham next referred to 
the evidence of the master and 
mate of the vessel, who were, he 
said, the best paid witnesses that 
had ever appeared in a court of 
justice, The sum which was given 
to them would make them ~ oe 
the richest individuals at Messina. 
There 400/. a year was consider- 
ed a handsome income, and none 
but the noblesse were possessed 
of 1500/. a year. ‘These two wit- 
nesses, when they returned to 
their own country with such a 
fortune, would be considered the 
richest men of the earth, and 
hundreds would flock to see them, 
It appeared that uncertain progts 
from a royal person were more 
valuable than certain ones, and it 
was plain how these witnesses cal- 
culated. If they made out a good 
case, and acquitted themselves 
well, the generosity of the royal 
husband might be expected to 
give such an uncertain reward as 
would make a mere joke of the 
2400/, a year. Besides the re- 
ward, however, there was another 
inducement, and they were actue 
ated by revenge, Bergami having 
deprived them of 1300/. They 
had come to this country with a 
view to see into the claims, and 
no doubt would see into it better 
by given evidence for the prose- 
cution, He (Mr. B.) had remark- 
ed upon the discrepancy of the 
evidence of the master and mate, 
and remarked upon the circum. 
stance of the master cautioning 
the mate to quit the deck. He 
felt such a moral responsibility, 
and being actuated by the strong 
ties ofblood, he thought it a matter 


of duty to dismiss the young man 
from 
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from such a scene of profligacy. 
But whatever mischiefs happened 
to the morals of the community 
from such representations, there 
was one sacred spot pure and un- 
contaminated, free from all those 
impurities which had flooded the 
rest of the island—he meant Cot- 
ton Garden, wheresuch profligacy 
was wholly unknown. If their 
lordships chose to believe what 
the witnesses from Cotton Garden 
said, he should be sorry to inter- 
rupt so pleasing a delusion. Be- 
lieve it in God's name; but’ if 
they did not, they must believe 
something else; viz. that all the 
witnesses from that depdt were 
perjured again and again. 

‘he course of these observations 
had now brought him to two per- 
sons of greater importance, ma- 
demoiselle Dumont and Sacchi, 
whom he trusted he should be ex- 
cused for coupling, united as they 


were in themselves by the closest 
ties, and resembling each other in 
many particulars of their history. 
They had both lived under the 
queen’s roof—both enjoyed her 
beunty—both had been dismissed 
—and both wished to be taken 


back again. They had lived in 
the greatest intimacy in their na- 
tive mountains of Switzerland, 
and since their arrival in England. 
They had remained here for near- 
ly the same period of time, about 
twelve months, and they had used 
those months in a manner most 
calculated to fit them for the ser- 
vice of their employers by the 
study of the English language, 
Incidentally this gave them an 
advantage, since they could pre- 
pare their answers, while the ques- 
trons were interpreted, The learn- 
ed gentleman wished now to re- 
mind the house of what sort of 


person Dumont described herself 
to be. She was of a romantic 
disposition, naturally implanted, 
and certainly improved by he 
practice in the world. She wa 
an enemy of marriage, and did 
not like mankind in the abstract, 
though it might perhaps turn og 
that she was amica omnibus 
inimica. She had, however, one 
near friend, a man named Sacchi, 
whom she distinguished by the 
title of an Italian gentleman; 
but he, ungrateful man, would 
not return the compliment by 
acknowledging her to be a coun- 
tess.—Marriage she did net like; 
she loved liberty, and in the pur. 
suit of this mountain nymph, 
their lordships would see the com. 
pany into which she had got. She 
was a most perfect specimen, a 
most finished model of a waiting 
maid ; the writers of her country, 
or of ours, had been unable to 
draw her equal; Moliere, le 
Sage, Congreve, and Cibber, had 
all fallen vite of this perfection. 
As a witness, she had display- 
ed the utmost circumspection, 
and a natural readiness in recon 
ciling contradictions, though she 
had failed in explaining those in 
her letters, because she wae taken 
on the sudden, and did not expect 
that they would be brought 
against her. Had their existence 
been known, she would never have 
been introduced to their lordships, 
but, like others, would have been 
a 5 off like fresh meat, an 
live lumber, for their native coum 
try. But her constant practic 
was to use double entendres, 
Sacchi did the same. He (Mr.B. 
had heard her candour p 
because she admitted that she ¥8 
turned away for telling what ¥% 
false. She was also pre 
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being sincere in some of her ap- 
planse of the queen, and insincere 
in the rest, for there appeared to 
be no connexion in rerum natura 
between things wrong and false 
and her assertion of them as true. 
He need hardly remind the house, 
or any man whose capacity was 
above the animals he abused by 
using them, what absolute non- 
sense it was to talk of believing a 
witness because she admitted that 
che was unworthy of belief—that 
she confounded truth and falsee 
hood. Her ingenuousness in stat- 
ing that she dealt in falsehood 
wholesale, and that not a word 
she uttered was to be depended 
upon, was to be the ground for 
giving her credit; yet so captivat- 
ing, so seductive a blandishment 
was this in her, that it almost 
blinded some of her judges, and 
opened their ears to the stories of 
ingenious a liar, In any body 
but a witness such conduct might 
be praised ; but in this poor, dear, 
innocent Swiss shepherdess, the 
surongest reason for giving her 
credit was to cite her candour in 
admitting that she did not deserve 
it. 

Mr. Brougham then proceeded 
to notice the imperfect explana- 
vonsattempted by Dumont of the 

¢ entendres in her letters, cone 
— that the gloss she had put 
"pon hemwas insuflficient,and that 
the key she had afforded did not 
the ci her. A plain man had 
only a plain story to tell, and at 
time these letters were written, 
=n convinced that mademoi- 

Dumont had no such double 
Hes as she invented extempore. 

© prayed God that their lord- 

Pswould so believe, and that they 

not stand as a soli . 
ception as a solitary ex 


1899 neal the rest of man- 
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kind on this subject: that they 
would be satisfied that Dumont 
was sincere when she praised the 
queen, that she spoke the language 
of her heart regarding her majes- 
ty’s innocence, and that she had 
only changed her opinions since 
she had been corrupted by the 
other side, and had fallen into the 
hands of the other conspirators 
against her illustrious mistress. 
Another feature was her fondness 
for her two sisters, one of fifteen 
and the other of eighteen ; and 
was it to be believed that she 
would endeavour to provide for 
those sisters in the family of the 
queen, if what she now said were 
true, that the royal residence de- 
served more the name of a brothel 
than a palace ? 

Having concluded his intro- 
ductory observations on this wit- 
ness, Mr, Brougham went on to 
draw the character of Sacchi, re- 
ferring to his elevation from the 
ranks, and to the endeavours used 
by the attorney general to give 
him a respectability, by proving 
him to have been a soldier under 
Bonaparte, and to have been pro- 
moted in the field. It showed 
how the age was improved, and 
how inferior we were growing to 
vulgar prejudice, when what be- 
fore would have been a stigma 
now became a ground of appro- 
bation. A little while ago, to 
have served Bonaparte, that Cor- 
sican usurper, revolutionary ad- 
venturer, and tyrannical chieftain, 
would have been enough to pre- 
vent a man from being produced 
in any court of justice in any 
cause, especially if the soldier had 
come from the north of Italy. 
Sacchi not only dealt in double en- 
tendres, but he had gone under 
three whole names and a diminn- 


QO tive ; 
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tive ; and, onhisarrival inthiscoun- 
try, he had first startedas a gentlee 
man, kept his own servants, and be- 

un his double entendres by stating 
chat he had been in the service of a 
Spanish family. A second doudle 
entendre related to a supposed law- 
suit, which he had endeavoured to 
explain in reference to the queen. 
Now, my lords, I take leave to ask, 
how he has procured the plice he 
just now holds with a servant at- 
tending him? We must suppose 
he gets his money not ina very cre- 
ditable way, and that he is paid by 
some unknown party. This same 
Sacchi being asked—* If he had 
ever said he was in a miserable si- 
tuation—if he had ever taxed him- 
self with ingratitude to his amiable 
benefactress ?’—answered, “ Ne- 
ver.” And again, “ Were you 
ever in a situation to require com- 
passion ?’’—~“ Never.” “ Is that 
your hand-writing ?? Answer— 
“Yes.” Your lordships will see 


that, in these letters, this gentle. 
man taxes himself with the black- 


est ingratitude. Luckily, he did 
not recollect these letters. But 
you shall see them. Indeed, then 
comes one of those providentialac- 
cidents, by which chance some- 
times protects injured innocence. 
On udhiag him why he changed 
his name ? he answered—* On ac- 
count of the tumult ;”’ happily he 
does not recollect that he came 
over to this country in the year 
1819, and that the tumult did not 
happen till the year 1820. In page 
459 ot the short hand writer’s notes, 
you will find how he endeavours 
to get out of his inconsistency. 
He says, “I took this name on ac- 
count of the tumult, and the dan- 
t I should have run if I had 
known.” ‘The attorney ge- 
neral very properly did not press 
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him further on this point. Re 
happily one of your lordships o 
deavoured to get some further ¢. 
planation, There you have ; 


‘specimen of the confusion, th 


perplexity, the shifting, the bey. 
mg about the bush, which a per 
jured witness resorts to, to prever 
the consequences of one false step 
Being asked why he changed hy 
name? he said, “that as at th 
time I was known in London by 
my own name, I thought fit: 
change it, to shelter myself fror 
any inconvenience that might «. 
sue,”—F'rom this time fount 
there is no more getting him om 
of the potential or optative mood 
into the proper tense and mow 
for expressing what has reall 
happened, than there is any po 
sibility of changing him from: 
knave to an honest man.—Whe 
he was pressed at last to say whe 
ther any one had told him thats 
would be dangerous for him tog 
to England under his own nam, 
he said, that while he was at 
lais, a gentleman whom he dd 
not know came to him, accompe 
nied by the well known court 
Krutz, and told him that it wouk 
be necessary for him to changeds 
name, because some tumult & 
trouble had happened to othen 
on the like account. When 
was pressed to explain what 
meant by this, he had recourse ® 
an answer, which I never saw a 
witness brought into such a 
ner without giving, “ Ll have & 
peated what the gentleman wl 
me.”’? He was asked then, “> 
you know any witnesses who 
gone to England respecting 
queen?” Answer, “I 
imagine some other people mig 
have already come to 


as I was coming.” I don . 
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oy that he might have imagined 
this, orany thing else, as he imagin- 
ed that the tumult at Dover had 
‘ndaced him to change his name 
a year before it happened. But 
shat I say is, that it is entirely in- 
credible that for one year this un- 
known gentleman should have 
any apprehensions for the safety 
of witnesses in the cause of the 
gveem It is plain that the whole 
story is mere invention, to cover 
his retreat from the position into 
which he had unluckily got. It 
was by such circumstancesas these 
thatperjuriesand conspiracies were 
detected. Having enforced this 
point at some length, Mr, Brough- 
am noticed the nature of the tes- 
timony given by Sacchi and Ras- 
tellias tothe most indecent position 
in which they had sworn that they 
had found the queen in the care 
rage with Bergami, on undraw- 
*5 the curtains in the morning 
while they were asleep. He ine 
ested that the whole story was an 
meredible fabrication, and that 


| te lowest prostitute discharged 


fom bridewell would be asham- 
ed of the conduct thus imputed 


| to the queen of England. What 


vould their lordships say, when 
be proved, as he should be able to 
¢o that the carriage was an En- 
Rush one—that the blinds could 
tot be raised without opening the 
Sor to get at the spring on the 
eemand sg eg a was not 

courier on that journey at- 
teading the queen ? He ied ar- 
feed upon the physical impossi- 
bility arge, from the si- 
be of the parties, the form of 

“atriage, the nature of the 
toads, and the rapidity of the pro- 
a. Sacchi was asked whether 
a Person beside the queen and 

Sami Was in the carriage, and 
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for that question he provided the 
device of his celebrated predeces- 
sor, Majocchi, Non mi_recordo, 
Mr. Brougham remarked on the 
improbability of this sense of for- 
getfulness, but said it should not 
cover the gentleman, for he would 
prove there was a third person in 
the carriage. He was proceeding 
to comment on the evidence of 
Dumont regarding the transac- 
tions at Carlsruhe, when he was 
interrupted by 

Earl Grey, who noticed that it 
was four o’clock, the hour ap- 
pointed for adjournment, and that 
it might be convenient to pause 
here, before the learned counsel 
entered into a new subject. 

After a few words from the 
earl of Liverpool and the lord 
chancellor, the house adjourned. 

October 4.—At ten o’clock this 
morning, the lord chancellor took 
his seat on the woolsack. Prayers 
were read by the bishop of Bris- 
tol, and the house was then called 
over. Several peers were absent, 
and sent excuses on account of ill 
health. 

A gentleman from the treasu- 
ry presented copies of all com- 
munications between the lords of 
the treasury and her majesty, her 
counsel, or agents, on the subject 
of pecuniary supplies to defray 
the charges of the queen’s defence, 

These accounts were ordered to 
be laid on the table. 

Earl Darnley professed himself 
not entirely satisfied with these ac- 
counts. They were limited to 
the sums called for to meet the 
queen’s charges, instead of em- 
bracing, as they ought, the whole 
cost of the prosecution. Hecon- 
cluded, in a low tone of voice, by 
intimating (as we understood his 
lordship ) his intention, at a future 
QO 2 day, 
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day, to call for the whole ac- 
Counts. 

Lord Erskine concurred in the 
necessity of having an account of 
the whole expense. 

At twenty minutes after ten 
o’clock the counsel for her ma- 
jesty were ordered to be called. 

Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, 
Dr. Lushington Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Wilde, and the solicitor, were 
then introduced to their places. 

The lord chancellor then order- 
ed Mr, Brougham to proceed with 
the statement with which he had 
left off yesterday. 

Mr. Brougham immediately re- 
sumed the queen’s defence in near- 
ly the following words :— 

My lords—I ask, how it comes 
to pass, that with no want of care 
in the getting up of this cause, no 
want of sagacity on the part of 
those who had to prepare it, for I 
see the greatest skill and manage- 
ment in all the parts of it—how 
comes it, I say, that after all this, 
and with the boundless resources 
intrusted to them, to bring all its 
faculties into play, there should be 
one deficiency even in the arrange- 
ment of the names of the very wit- 
nesses? Why is it that there is 
such a want of national talent in 
the witnesses, such unfairness to 
the several states to which they re- 
spectively belong, such a contrast 
between those from some coun. 
tries and from others; so that, 
though in the management I 
found every class in society, from 
the middling ranks downwards, 
represented. yet when I have to 
come to the representation of the 
Helvetic republic, 1 find only a 
single nymph to personate that 
people. When I look, too, tothe 
whole circle of the Germanic em- 
pire, I find its representation em- 
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bodied in one German chambe. 
maid. I see none from the Capital; 
—I see none from any large sta, 
of Germany, where her m 
resided ; I see none from that ¢ 
pital, of which she is a native; | 
see none from those numere 
places in which she spent so mad 
of her time, and where she mee 
be so generally known. 

All that I can find from Ge. 
many is one single chambermai 
atan inn; one single cellar maid 
or assistant cellar maid, or girl « 
all work, for it is doubtful, fron 
the story of Barbara Kress, » 
which of these classes she has 
longed, When I speak of th 
scantiness of witnesses from Ge. 
many, and when I allude to tk 
same scantiness from Switzerland, 
save and except the Swiss cham 
bermaid, I must put in a chain 
for two witnesses from German, 
and these shall be the first inte 
duced for my defence, I mus 
now begin by calling your lor 
ships’ attention to what appea 
in the evidence of this single Ge- 
man chambermaid. I must ber, 
to do this woman justice, har 
recourse, as I had before, to 
own statement of herself and be 
affairs, Kress appears then, from 
her own account, upon a 
tion of the years she has allude 
to, to have commenced, at thet 
der period of thirteen years of af 
the reputable, unsuspecting, ™ 
inexperienced office of chambe 
maid, at a little German ™ 
The little difficulty of tracing ™ 
history of such a personage & ® 
no small degree removed by 
ing close at the story of her oF 
biography. She first tells us whe 
she was at thirteen years of ag* 
she was then a servant with 0 
body whose station and 7a 
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tion she shows no anxiety to dis- 
close, It however turns out, that 
he was a small innkeeper, and she 
his cellar maid or assistant cel- 
lar maid, I entreat your lord- 
ships? close attention to the man- 
oer in which this woman gives her 
evidence, for the purpose of your 
following up, step by step, and 
attaching to it that degree of cre- 
dibility to which you may ulti- 
mately deem it entitled. I the 
more particularly solicit this at- 
tention to the German woman’s 
testimony, for you will find by her 
confession, that there was no lack 
of effort in Germany to obtain 
witnesses. ‘The agents were there 

ing the investigation with 
their accustomed activity, their 
usual address, and their ordinary 
resources. 

And here I must say that, how- 
ever disgusted I feel at the con- 
duct of some natives of my own 
country, connected with the bu- 
siness of the Milan commission, I 
find that there were in Ger- 
many natives of that part of the 
continent, who furnished me 
with the consolation of knowing, 
that they outstripped my own 
countrymen in the part which 

ty thought proper to take in 
this business. For instance, I find 
there, that the baron Grimm, the 
minister of Wirtemberg, the mi- 
uister of that power on whose 
throne a British princess of the 
royal family sat, Was most active. 

this baron, with a person na- 

med Raven, who succeeded baron 
pteda as minister at Rome, 
who is now there in that ca- 
pacity ; I find these two persons 
actively employed against her 
majesty, I find Raven treating the 
qveen of England, when at Rome, 
at lacy who was his queen, as well 
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as your lordships’, insuch a manner 
as made it impossible for her ma- 
jesty, even if her presence had not 
been rendered indispensable here 
by the proceedings instituted 
against her station and honour, to 
reside any longerat Rome. These 
two persons I find to have been 
throughout these proceedings un- 
scrupulous agents in the transac 
tions to which I have to call your 
lordships’ attention. I find the 
baron not scrupulous in throwing 
away, and flinging far from him, 
all those feelings which an ordi- 
nary man, in the common inci- 
dents of life, may not cast away, 
without forfeiting all pretensions 
to honour and respect. It may 
be perhaps inthe conduct of di- 

lomacy for a minister to justify 
Pimself for acts, for which, as a 
man, he would stand without de- 
fence—he may do in the one sta- 
tion what in the other he dares 
not, without encountering degra- 
dation; he may, perhaps, for 
such conduct, curry favour with 
the master who employs him—he 
may get honours for cischarging 
duties, which, in another capacity, 
would obtain him not honours, 
but dishonour and disgrace. Per- 
haps, however, he acted merely as 
a diplomatist, to whom all things 
are to be equal. Baron Grimm, 
my lords, was living in his own 
apartments, when the queen arri- 
ved at the place of his residence. 
To compliment her majesty, and 
promote her convenience, he in- 
stantly resigned his own apatt- 
ments : he artfully and insidiously 
gave them up for the use of the 
queen ; he kindly left the princi- 
pal apartment without a moment’s 
delay, for the purpose of having it 
appropriated to the accommoda- 
tion of her majesty. He left his 
Q3 own 
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own house and encountered all the 
inconvenience of inferior and com- 
paratively ill-fitted apartments, 
that he might show his respect to 
the princess of Wales, and have 
the henser of condescendingly 
contributing to her temporary 
convenience. Such was the ba- 
ron’s courteous conduct to that il- 
lustrious lady. 

But what would their lordships 
chink of his politeness and demea- 
nour, when they knew, that on the 
very day, nay the very hour, on 
which the queen quitted the occu- 
pancy of these rooms, the baron, 
together with another person, 
whose name, though used by the 
witness, I at this moment forget, 
were seen running up and down 
the rooms, as the woman Kress 
expresses it, prying into every hole 
and corner, turning up and look- 
ing at the furniture which had 
been used by the princess, examin- 


ing the beds and bed-furniture, 
and performing all those degra- 
ding offices, to endeavour to please 
those, who I know, and feel, are 
above we any men to degrade 


themselves, by performing such 
mean and dirty missions. Such, 
however, was the conduct of these 
men; they demeaned themselves 
in the way I have mentioned, se- 
dulously and unscrupulonsly, re- 
rdless altogether of their own 
ignity, and prying into the minu- 
test matter that had a chance of 
gratifying their privateends. You 
aveheardall thisof baronGrimm 
from the chambermaid Kress. 
After all this condescension, why 
has not the baron condescended 
to be a witness at your lordships’ 
bar?) Why has he not ventured 
to be a witness to sustain the tes- 
timony of the chambermaid? 
Why « he not shown the same 
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boldness here in facing yoy 
lordships, that he has shown ele 
where in facing the reprobs 
tion which his conduct so we 
deserved to call down upon him! 
But here the baron was not fort 
coming; here alone he was ng 
to be found, though here, an 
here above all, he was, if thy 
story of Kress be true, a pan 
mount and most important wit 
ness ; indeed the most important 
by far, for he actually entered th 
queen’s apartments the moment 
she left them, and, if Kress spoke 
true, must have had an early and 
immediate opportunity of speak 
ing to the thing in sucha manne 
as directly to corroborate her ev: 
dence. The baron was absent, 
and the only witness obtained by 
all the industry, the zeal, and 
skill of the agent, the only one ke 
could gather in all Germany, was 
this single German chambermaid. 
On looking at the evidence o 
Kress, some estimate could b 
formed both of her motives and 
of the consistency of her uncorre 
borated story. She swears she 
came over to England to bes 
witness by souigumdon and yet 
when you come to turn over the 
next page in her book, you fine 
what? That she was to be paid 
—that is, to get a little compens» 
tion for loss of time. She 
made no terms, given in no % 
she had made no express oF im 
plied bargain, nor had she aay 
reason to expect payment for the 
evidence she was expected to give 
This was her story, but i so 
came out that she had got a little 
payment, and the scale at 6 

it was meted out to her was 
so observable ; for it was "2 
most reluctantly from her. 


at her examination. , 
Wer 
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Were you ever examined before? 


es. 
Where? I was once taken to 


Hanover. ; 

What had you for going: there? 
| don’t recollect—it was little, so 
little that I don’t recollect. 

She, it seemed, did not, and 
could not, recollect this remune- 
ration, because it was so little. 
Bat it subsequently turned out 
that it was not because the reward 
was so little, but because it was so 
great, she could not recollect it. 
--What if it was larger by five 
times, by ten times her ordinary 
wages at the inn? She was asked 
—what if it doubled her whole 
year’s salary, wages, perquisites, 
andall, at the inns of Frankfort? 
Sell she could not recollect it, 
When this payment doubled that 
anual sum, will any man, my 
lords, of plain and common un- 
derstanding, pretend to say he can 
believe this woman, when she 
gates, she does not recollect such 
acircumstance, when the amount 
paid for a six days’ journey so far 
exceeded her annual profits ? Was 
it possible, after such a confession 
as this, to credit her belief? Could 
she be depended upon in her me- 
mory of facts, who did not recol- 
ket receiving for a trip that, from 
beginning to end, did not cost a 
tortnight’s time, more money, by 
‘great deal, than she could earn 
im a year, and did not recollect it, 

ause the amount was so little, 
very little? How can any man, 
en, I say, place reliance on a 
ory coming from such a source ? 
— my lords, we must again 

0 the Alps in pursuing this 
arange history, and dismissing 
e testimon y of the witness whose 
mony L have just noticed, all 
“€ rest of the persons brought 
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forward are bat mere make. 
weights, persons who are liable to 
those general observations which 
I had yesterday the honour to sub. 
mit to your lordships. The facts 
to which they swear are such, that 
it is utterly inconceivable they can 
be seen by mortal eye. Can it 
then be supposed that such things 
would have been suffered to a 
place with such publicity, that 
they must be exposed to the ob- 
servation of a number of persons 
in the lowest ranks of life, of the 
humblest, and some of them even 
degrading occupations,and whom, 
after all the pains taken with them, 
it had been found impossible to 
clothe with evenordinary respecta- 
bility? It is impossible thatany per- 
son, retaining ordinary sense and 
understanding, could allow such 
scenes as had been described to 
pass in the presence of eleven men. 
Why had not more of the crew 
who were on board the vessel been 
called ? It is strange that the wit- 
nesses never mentioned what they 
had seen. One who had been on 
board, when asked if he had ever 
told of what he had witnessed, 
replied, ‘ Yes, once.”” When asked 
on what occasion it was that he so 
mentioned it, he replied, “* To the 
commission at Milan,” The ques- 
tion was then put, “ Did you never 
mention it Cee ?” and to this the 
reply was, ‘“* Never.” 

And thus it is with them all, 
When Rastelli swore to scenes too 
disgusting to be detailed—when 
he swore to abominations having 
taken place in the face of day 
which could not be described, and 
that too in a situation so unshel- 
tered that it was impossible for 
him to turn his head without see 
ing them, he, like all the rest of 
the witnesses to these abomima- 
O 4 ulons, 
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tions, as if the felation between 
cause and effect in this singular 
case was wholly suspended, had 
never opened his mouth on the 
subject ; his lips had heen herme- 
tically sealed till he had been 
called on by the commission at 
Milan, Through ten long months 
that witness was silent. Was he a 
hermit all this time? Was he liv- 
ing the life of a recluse? Was 
there no mortal ear in which he 
could mention it? Was there no 
man, woman, or child, to whom 
he could whisper it? To the lat- 
ter, perhaps, * might not be ex- 
pected to mention it, but had he 
no friend, no brother, no mistress, 
no common passenger, to whom 
he could mention it? I know that 
the boatmen_on the lake Como 
have been corrupted in many in- 
stances by the fondness of the pas- 
sengers for gossip, and who, find- 
ing they got paid for their stories, 
have got into the way of enter- 
taining them with tales which 
have no foundation whatever in 
truth. Is it, I say, credible, that 
knowing what he had sworn to, 
this man should have whispered 
to no one the strange sights which 
he had seen ? 7 many are 
there of your lordships, who, un- 
accustomed to the habits of official 
life; who, not being under those 
restraints imposed upon the limbs, 
the tongue, and the minds of those 
connected with the courts of law ; 
how many are there of your lord- 
ships such as I have described, 
who, having seen these things, 
would not have mentioned them 
to some friend or acquaintance? 
He believed there were few gen- 
tlemen , wao, having witnessed 
such scenes, not being under the 
seal of secrecy—not being in any 
way bound to silence—would not 


have spoken of them to some one, 
Yet, here were these low 

so different in their conduct from 
the upper ranks of society, so much 
more discreet, so much more og 
their guard, and living with pers 
sons of such purity, that the men. 
tion of such facts would at once 
have crimsoned their cheeks with 
the glow of offended delicacy, 
that in no one case did they pre. 
tend to have revealed what fey 
have sworn themselves to have 
witnessed to any living being— 
Is this probable—is it that whi 
can be credited ? The princess was 
described to have been seen kissing 
Bergami on the lake of Como as 
often as the wind blew on it. She 
was seen riding in a carriage ina 
situation which cannot be men 
tioned without a blush, The facts 
witnessed were so striking, so um 
heard of, sofrightful, so portentous 
that, if really seen, it was impossi- 
ble for the beholderto remain silent 
a single day. But days, weeks, and 
months passed away, and nothing 
was said on the subject till the par- 
ties were called before the Milan 
commission. It was then, for the 
first time, that the lips of thes 
persons were unsealed, I do not 
believe that they concealed for 
days or hours what they have 
sworn to. I believe that they only 
concealed from the ear of thet 
neighbours what they have now 
stated from the time, when, lear 
ing that others had been | 
paid for their better slanders, 
determined on imitating their cot 
duct ; from the time when it firs 
crossed their imaginations to ac 
this part, till they had passed over 
to Milan and obtained the re 
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y lords, you will see that # 
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ia the conduct of the witnesses 
at all; but in other instances 
there are variations of import- 
ance, Do you recollect — but 
can any one ever forget the wait- 
e from Trieste, who appeared 
at your lordships’ bar ? Does 
he not rise before you at this in- 
gant? Does not his aspect recall 
him to the memory of many of 
vour lordships who have forgot- 
ten his name? Do you remember 
those eyes, that nose, that lecher- 
ous mouth with which the wretch 
sjood here to repeat the falsehoods 


 towhich he had previously sworn 


at Milan? Do you remember 
that pander from Trieste? Do 
youremember that lechery—lech- 
ery which seemed that of an in- 
habitant of the internal rerions— 
do you remember the gloating 
mouth with which he told his 
falsehoods? But I can contradict 
bim, He at least will not go un- 
punished. I can contradict by 
other witnesses the facts to which 
hehassworn. I can contradict, 
and I can bring to punishment 
other witnesses, but he sha// not es- 
ape. I will show you by un- 
doubted, unquestionable, unim- 
peachable evidence—by evidence 
above all suspicion, that he has 
sworn falsely ; I can prove by the 
room itself, and by the position of 
the door, that he is not to be be- 
lieved, lwilldo more; I will 
prove, from what he himself has 
wated, that his evidence cannot 
be true, I will show that the 
queen was at Trieste but one night 
mallher life. She went to the 
Opeta, as he has stated, and that 
the only instance in which this 
withess spoke truth, and the next 

y, 1 will prove, that she went 
away, and never afterwards cross- 


ed the threshold of the gate of 
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Trieste. Of the filthy cargo 
brought over on this occasion, I 
think the sample which I have 
brought before your lordships is 
pretty well enough. I know not 
whether this Iachimo be the legi- 
timate descendant of the Iachimo 
of Shakspeare ; but in mind your 
lordships can hardly doubt that 
he is own brother to this and other 
witnesses who have belied the lady 
princess of the fair isle, and they 
may say 
** mine Italian brain 
’Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely; for my ‘vantage, excellent; 
And, to be brief, my practice so pre- 
vailed, 
That [ returned with simular proof 
enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, 
By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus; averring 
note 
Of chamber hanging pictures, this, her 
bracelet, 
(O, cunning ! how I got it!)” 





I should not sufficiently discharge 
my duty if I did not call your at- 
tention to the several heads or 
charges contained in the strange 
indictment brought before your 
lordships in the form of a bill of 
pains and penalties. Your lord- 
ships will recollect that the first 
scene is on Neapolitan ground, 
At Naples, the party are describ- 
ed as first coming together, and 
there the adulterous intercourse 
is alleged to have taken place in 
the course of ten days, or at the 
utmost a fortnight after they first 
met. Your todchion will see that 
from the statements of these wit- 
nesses it appears that the princess 
of Wales acted the part described, 
having theretofore been a per- 
son of unimpeachable charac- 
ter and life—having been prov. 
ed to be so by much stronger 
evide, 
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evidence than could have been 
adduced on her behalf, had she 
never been suspected. That her 
character was unblemished, is 
proved, if there is truth in evi- 
dence, if there is benefit in acquit- 
tal, if there is justice in the world 
— it stood higher than if she had 
never been accused, as she had 
two solemn acquittals after two so- 
lemn inquiries into her conduct. 
So much on those occasions had 
been proved in her favour, that 
when one set of ministers had 
found her guiltless of the charges 
preferred against her, and recom- 
mended that she should be mere- 
ly censured for some acts which 
were called levities, their succes- 
sors in office, not satisfied with this, 
had recommended that the cen- 
sure for levities should be dis- 
charged, and that her king and 
father should receive her to his 
affections as the purest princess 
that had ever adorned the walks 
of life. This character, so sup- 
ported, so vindicated — coming 
out of the trial purer than if it had 
never been called in question, as it 
seemed to the ministers of that 
day, who were among those that 
now favoured the present charges, 
her majesty, in so short a time, 
had been represented to have 
thrown away, and to have de. 
meaned herself in a manner that 
would have disgraced the most 
profligate of her sex. It seems 
that she hired a menial servant, 
aid of him I shall say a few words 
hereafter. She then moved to- 
wards Naples, and in afew days, 
iy less than a month, all restraint 
was laid aside, and the mistress of 
the servant was represented to 
have made herself the mistress of 
a menial lover. The whole of 
the case must fall to the ground 
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if your lordships should not be 
lieve that the alleged intimacy be. 
tween them had commenced 
the second night after the arrival 
of the queen at Naples, as this ne. 
cessarily results from what has 
been sworn to by the witnesses 
Majocchi and Dumont,—It ap. 
pears that little caution wa 
thought necessary ; but I would 
now call your attention to th 
manner in which the room ip 
which the queen and her loverare 
described to have slept was 
pared for their reception. On 
small iron bedstead, of dimensions 
hardly sufficient for one person on 
a woyage, is represented to have 
been placed in the room of Ber 
gami; and on this bed it should 
seem the parties had slept, though 
alarger and more comfortable 
bed was in the chamber of ber 
royal highness, and in every cham 
ber of the house. 

The learned gentleman thea 
proceeded to comment on the it» 
consistencies which appeared ia 
the evidence of the witness Dy 
mont, as given at different times. 
Billy Austin, who had been st 
ted to have been excluded from 
the room of her royal — 
the night referred to, he could 
prove had slept in another apart 
ment for some time before, m4 
room adjoining that of her royal 
highness, to which he could bare 
access at all hours. Yet this wi 
ness, with all her senses about ber, 
at the time my friend was ei 
mining her, would not speak #0 
positively to the bed being wa 
bled ; but she swore positively® 
its bearing the appearance of tw 
persons having slept init. Is ne 
that then more abundant than the 
expectations of my Jearned friend 
could have wished? My ! 
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sother scene, she would have you 
believe, took place at Naples, to 
which, however, she will not ven- 
tare to apply a time, She was 
aware of the danger that would 
accrue, had she done so. She 
would not run the risk of being 
sifted and exposed on that point. 
She would not run the risk of 
contradiction, because she well 
knew, if she fixed it earlier or 
later in the week, so long as she 
did but specify a time, contradict- 
edshe certainly would be, Some 
aight, however, during her royal 
highness’s stay at Naples, she saw 
mi come out of his room 
naked, except as to his shirt, with- 
outeven stockings—without even 
a night-gown, moving towards 
that part of the corridor into 
which the chamber of the queen 
opened. She did not start back 
—he did not retire ; but moved 
on ina direction towards Berga- 
mi. And Bergami did not start 
back; he did not retire ; but see- 
ing her, and without making any 
excuse, he continued his course 
towards the queen’s room. She 
continued going towards him, 
and then made her escape. He 
perceived she saw him, you are 
0 believe; and still he makes no 
excuse, but moved on to the ace 
complishment of his guilty pur- 
pose, With a greater degree of ala- 
crty, and a greater steadiness of 
sep than a husband would adopt 
im going to the bed-chamber of 
sown wife. Your lordships 
will find all this in page 251 of 
the printed evidence: but I do 
het stop to refer you to pages, or 
fu to the precise and specific 
spots of evidence to which I call 
your attention; 1 merely draw 
jor mind to the main and lead- 
“§ facts; and I am sure they 
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cannot possibly escape the recol- 
lection of those who heard the evi- 
dence as given at your bar, 

Let me now remind your lord- 
ships of what is said to have ta- 
ken place at Catania ; and observe 
that here two witnesses might have 
been called to this transaction, if 
it really did take place, both of 
whom are mentioned by the attor- 
ney general, but only one of 
whom is called, Two maids,” 
says he, “ were sitting in the next 
room to that of Bergami; both 
saw the princess come back from 
that room at an early hour ; they 
both heard the child cry in the 
countess of Oldi’s room ;” and 
they must both have known all 
that really took place. The at- 
torney general not only does not 
venture to call both, but only one; 
but he does not venture to state 
that those two had ever commu- 
nicated together from that day to 
this upon atittle of what has pass- 
ed. They never did communi- 
cate, they could not communicate 
together ; nothing of the kind had 
passed. The thing was false ; but 
Dumont alone is called, and what 
is the story as she tellsit? Inow 
pray your lordships to attend to 
it; and let meask you, notwith- 
standing all the multiplied im- 
probabilities of this case, can there 
be any thing more improbable 
than this? Bergami usually slept 
not only not near to the queen’s 
bed room, but on the other side of 
the court which formed the cene 
tre of the building, while well ; 
but he became sick. He was 
seized with a severe fever, and 
brought over fromhis usual room 
into another room belonging to 
the countess of Oldi, I believe, 
and there he was when he was 
sick. Now, is it not, my lords, a 

little 
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little extraordinary, that the scene 
of this amour—I won’t say is or- 
dered to be, but is laid at a time 
when Bergami was in a fever, and 
not when he was in good health ? 
Well, there he was lying, more as 
a patient than as a lover. And 
she is particular (for that is what 
is meant to be understood) that 
he should be placed there. And 
the situation in which she was 

laced to go to his bed-room is to 
be sure the most difficult and em- 
barrassing that can well be con- 
ceived, for she must go through a 
rocm where two maids are sleep. 
ing, before she can by any means 
reach his. The queen, too, slept 
in a new room, and what had 
been Oldi’s room now became 
hers. The child was also remov- 
ed, and the witness tells you she 
undressed the queen, and her ma- 
jesty went to Bergami’s room 
every night and returned every 
morning. Now is it not extraor- 
dinary, that for the accomplish- 
ment of her design, if such design 
she ever entertained, she did not 
make an alteration in the bed- 
rooms of those maids, rather than 
expose herself to the risk of disco- 
very? Is it not curious that she 
labours under the same risk both 
at Milan and at Naples? All she 
had to do was to make a different 
disposition of the rooms; to place 
the maids in Bergami’s room ; 
and then he could have slept in 
the room next adjoining. It is 
most wonderful that all the wit- 
nesses in this case would impute 
to her majesty that it was the uni- 
form cater of her tactics to 
multiply damning proofs against 
her own character, and to destroy 
every happiness and comfort 
which can be dear to her! This 
is the plot; and she is never to do 
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any one act which can injure he 
without providing ample proof 
and evidence against her. And 
now I am told that this will be 
contradicted by Mariette Grimm 
Dumont’s sister) being called, 
hy do you not call Mariette 
Grimm? You opened her evi. 
dence ; you asserted she was pre. 
sent ; you told us what she saw— 
and yet you will not call such as 
are in your favour. I say she is 
your witness, This is a criminal 
—it is worse than a criminal 
ceeding ; it is of a nature highe, 
at least, in its exigency. I say,a 
bill of pains and penalties ought 
to be supported by evidence, bet. 
ter, if possible, than a_ proceeding 
which is to take away life or limb. 
I say, she is your witness, and not 
ours, and you ought to call ber. 
You have not called her: in this 
overwhelming charge then I say 
you have not proved us guilty; 
and, therefore, if justice reigns 
here, we ought not to be c 
upon fora 5 = ar 
If lam accused of the lowes 
crime of the law, proper evidence 
must be produced to prove my 
guilt before I can be called upon 
or a defence. Suppose, my lords, 
a highway robber is called upon 
for his defence, and a Bow-strett 
officer or a spy of the most degra 
ded and contaminated character 
is alone put forward to prove the 
sufficiency of the charge, hisfriend 
—his relation, his servant, ay 
one but his wife are ready to cot 
fute the accuser. I say, my lords 
unless the case be gest clearly 
proved, it is unnecessary to pr 
duce one of these for a defence 
Common justice, common sens 
approves that every man sh 
be considered innocent till the 


charge of guilt is fully substant 
ated. 
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ated. My lords, the queen is in that 
stnation that she must open her 
mind to suspicions of the most 
‘nful nature, and perfectly alien 

to her unsuspecting breast. But 
a long, unremitting, unrelenting 
course of persecution has inured 
and familiarized her to suspicion. 
The uninterrupted malice of her 
cruel enemies, and their spies, has 
opened her mind to ae that 
nature never planted in her bosom. 
The life her majesty has led—all 
that she has seen in Italy, and 
since her return to England—lis- 
tening daily to the inconsistency 
of theevidences attempted to be 
proved against her by Dumont, 
awake suspicions, I say, otherwise 
foreign to her innocent and unsus- 
pecting heart. Her long life, 
pursued by enemies very little 
scrupulous, persecuted by Ompte- 
das of her own and other coun- 
tries;—perhaps, in the sister of 
the above-named countess, she is 
harbouring this moment a second 
viper. You know they have cor- 
responded together, if we believe 
Dumont. (For my part, I don’t 
credit a tittle of her evidence.) 
Pethaps she told her suspicions as 
aduty, I say, why don’t you 
call this waiting woman. We, 
her majesty’s counsel, have felt it 
our duty to awaken in her bosom 
a careful circumspection of this 
woman’s conduct ; as suspicion, 
when properly applied, is equal to 
all the ramparts the hand of man 
can raise up to protect the feeble. 
_ that mistrust which nature, 
‘of wise purposes, has implanted 
in the bosom of human 2 arena 
o guard against the attempts of 
Grimms, the Omptedas, the 
ann the ary ae of this 
FY. Dut, my lords, the queen 

has hitherto had no reason to part 
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with this faithful sister, She has 
never known any thing prejudi- 
cial to her character. I shall, 
therefore, present her to your lord- 
ships, assuring you that it is per- 
fectly gratuitous on her part; and 
in order to prevent any person 
from supposing that there exists a 
witness we dare not call. The 
story told at Charlitz seems to 
have made some impression. Du- 
mont said she could swear within 
half an hour of the time, and 
on her cross-examination, within 
three hours. Now, my lords, the 
moment the passports could be 
procured, she set out, allowing 
time for changing of baggage, 
paying of bills, &c. During that 
period, her majesty lay on a bed 
in a riding-dress she had worn all 
day, prepared (if passports could 
be procured at that late hour, it 
being one o’clock in the morning, ) 
to set out immediately. All this 
time her room door was open for 
the egress and ingress of every 
gentleman of her majesty’s suite-— 
not confining it to one particular 

rson. When Bergami became 
ill at Carlsruhe, the queen was at 
a music party at the mansion of 
an illustrious relation ; at the hour 
of ten, she retired to Majevini, 
and the sister and the child of Ber- 
gami returned home in the car- 
riage with her. All this I can 
prove, 

Some have been so very inat- 
tentive to details, that they say 
witnesses ought to have sworn to 
acts unequivocally committed. 
Let them recollect, the safest way 
of laying the foundation of a con- 
spiracy is to build the fancy upon 
that which exists in nature—never 
having two witnesses to swear to 
the same facts; as it is a very dan- 


gerous confirmation, which, upoa 
cross- 
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cross-examination will fully be 
contradicted. It was stated, my 
lords, that her majesty, who was 
nightly seen in the king’s box at 
the theatre of Naples, was, for in- 
decency, hissed out of that theatre 
on one occasion.—Now this isa 
circumstance, which if it happen- 
ed, could be easily proved. Could 
such a thing as this have been 
masked from any one? Would 
it not the next morning be all over 
Naples? And yet, my lords, but 
one witness has sworn to it; and 
I defy them ever to double that 
testimony. Why are there no 
witnesses produced to swear as to 
the beds, or to the linen? Why, 
I ask, my lords, are such witnesses 
not brought forward? What is 
become of Anne Prison? She 
was here, as was got out of one of 
the witnesses, and yet she was not 
called. Was it because she was 
not an [talian? And what are 
the reasons why she should have 
been called? Why, they are evi- 
dent; as to marks—she was the 
princess’s maid ;—as to beds—she 
prepared them. Where was the 
washerwoman? she must have 
proved the case, if Dumont spoke 
truth, and yet she was not called. 
The prosecutors were well prac- 
tised in examining washerwomen 
—they had been examined in lady 
Douglas’s conspiracy ; but then 
they did not prove much; and 
why were they not produced now, 
if it were not known that their evi- 
dence would break down? I say, 
my lords, you ought not to call 
upon me to contradict the evi- 
dence which has been given; for 
if the witnesses are to be believed, 
as plain a case of adultery has 
been made out against her majes- 
ty as ever was proved in West- 
minster hall. If you believe Sac- 
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chi, Bergami was seen to 20 into 
the princess’s room twice at night, 
and not toreturn. If you belier. 
ed all that has been sworn, th 
queen was as bad, nay worse thay 
Messalina, 

I have another observation tp 
make, my lords. I have heard 
said that the testimony of the wit. 
nesses has not been damaged by 
proving that they had sworn to 
falsehoods on unimportant points, 
This remark must have come from 
the lay part of the community, 
for it could not proceed from any 

erson calling himself a lawyer, 

Lis quite enough, my lords, if] 
show that the witnesses have, in 
one part, perjured themselves, In 
no case can it be allowed to pick 
and choose out of the evidenee, to 
select what is not contradicted, 
and reject what is evidently false, 
A witness may, to be sure, swear 
falsely, through ignorance ; butif 
he swears to an invention, toa lie, 
and still he is to be credited, there 
is no safety for human nature from 
the toils of the conspirator. Sup- 
pose, my lords, any of your lord 
ships had the misfortune—that 
ma of misfortunes which can 

appen to an amiable mind, and 
which, even to suppose possible, 
must shock every delicacy of our 
nature—I say, my lords, if any 
of your lordships were charged, 
by some malignant wretch, with 
having been guilty of such a hor 
rible crime as I allude to—what 
safety should you have unless the 
perjury of the villain, who prefers 
the charge, in unimportant mat 
ters, sen es his whole testimo 
ny? No prying into the mam 
circumstance—no ingenuity 
counsel, can avail, if, as the com 
spirators in this case have 
One person is produced to — 
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to each separate fact, and times 
and places are chosen when you 
may have been alone. But if con- 
tradiction were proved in one 
of the evidence, you must be 
ited. 
tor the queen, I ask no other 
than that which your lord. 
ine would have in any court of 
igstice. My lords, I am told that 
j was promoted from an 
hamble sphere of life, and that his 
jon is a just cause of sus- 
icon, I should be sorry, my 
Ch owe to see the day when, 
in this free country, deserved pro- 
motion would become a cause of 
suspicion. Let me observe hows 
ever, that the rapidity with which 
Bergami was promoted has been 
greatly exaggerated, and that it 
took place in a manner which 
could not have proceeded from 
love. If you believe the evidence 
of Majocchi and Dumont, Berga- 
mi was but three weeks in cae 
royal highness’s service when he 
was raised to her bed. How was 
tt, if this were so, that he still con- 
tinned a courier, and dined with 
the other servants Nay, he even 
continued a courier after he had 
once dined at the table with her 
majesty ; and it was only when 
etting out on the voyage which 
bas been mentioned in evidence 
tat he ceased to be a courier. 
When he first sat at table with the 
queen, it was during a long jour- 
wy; and he was all along pro- 
moted but by degrees, being al- 
lowed to ride in a carriage instead 
of on horseback, and so on, until 
ater a considerable lapse of time 
was made hemteciale: This 
Teatment was any thing but con- 
on with what was alleged to 
7 a place at Naples ; this 
rapidity with which love 
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romotes its favourites. But, my 
li he was promoted, not from 
affection, but for merit. He was, 
as you will find, not, as has been 
asserted, of low erigin ; his father 
was what is called a considerable 
roprietor in the north of Italy; 
Ge had, however, the misfortune 
to get into difficulties—a misfor- 
tune, my lords, which has befal- 
len many honourable men,—and 
his son sold his estates to pay his 
father’s debts. Bergami was thus 
reduced ; but he was a reduced 
gentleman ; as such, too, he was 
considered and treated by all who 
knew him. When in general Pi- 
no’s service he dined at the gene- 
ral’s table, while the latter was 
commandant of Milan. During 
the Spanish campaign he was high- 
ly respected and esteemed—he was 
encouraged because they knew his 
former pretensions and his present 
merits.—When he was hired, he 
was proposed by a nobleman in 
the Austrian service as courier to 
the queen, and was hired by her 
chamberlain without the know- 
ledge of her majesty ; and the no- 
bleman said, if he behaved him- 
self well and faithfully, he hoped 
he would be promoted, because he 
had seen better days, and his man- 
ners and information were beyond 
those of the situation he was about 
to fill. Ido not dwell on this as 
important to the case, because I 
consider I have already disposed 
of the case in the course of this ap- 
peal to your lordships: but as the 
conduct of the queen has been so 
strictly scrutinized, I wish to show 
that impropriety existed not where 
guilt has not been proved. Ifthe 
queen had ever stooped from her 
dignity, or had been worthless, 
I could have stood on higher 
grounds, by appealing to her 
former 
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former Jife, when she was under 
the protection of you, my lords, 
and under the most powerful of 
all protections—that of our late 
venerable sovereign, I am sure, 
my lords, you will not weigh, 
without the deepest sense of its 
importance, the melancholy truth, 
of how she had been used since. 
I hold in my hand a document ; 
and know the feelings, the honest, 
manly, and intelligible style of 
which will excite in your breasts 
the sad recollection, that the au- 
thoris now no more. Mr. Brough- 
am then read a letter of. the late 
king to his daughter-in-law, then 

rincess of Wales, upon the sub- 
ject of the charges then brought 
against her. 

After commenting upon this 
letter, he proceeded to say, I might 
now read to your lordships a let- 
ter from his illustrious successor 
—not certainly containing profes- 
sions of the same tenderness, or 
of the same regard, but not indi- 
cative of any want of confidence 
in her fidelity, ‘The learned gen- 
tleman then read the celebrated 
letter from the prince of Wales to 
the princess, in which he promised 
her tranquillity. I do not, he 
continued,call it a letter of license, 
as it has been called, but I call it 
such an epistle as must have ren- 
dered it a matter of great wonder 
to the person who received it, 
that her conduct should after. 
wards have been made the subject 
of such unscrupulous and unspar- 
ing scrutiny. Such, then, is this 
case; and again let me, even at 
the risk of repetition, beseech your 
lordships never to forget the two 
grand ints upon which I rest 

is defence ; first, that the wit- 
nesses within their reach have not 


been called; and then that of 
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those who have been called, thy 
credit of every one has heen injur. 
ed. Plots can only be discovers 
by the application of these pring 
ples; nay, some have been disco, 
vered by the second, after the firg 
had failed, namely, by the ev. 
dence breaking down, in som 
weak point which had not bem 
sufficiently strengthened. Ther 
was an example of this in thes. 
cred writings, when we are told 
that the ancient judges of theland 
and the elders had joined ing 
lot. They had hardened ther 
om and turned away their eyes 
that they might not look uponth 
light of heaven, or receive th 
truth in their breasts. But they 
were discomfited, and the victim 
rescued from their gripe by a tr 
fling contradiction of the wit 
nesses. Such is the case before 
your lordships; and let no ma 
cafl the contradiction it contains 
the effect of accident; they ar 
the dispensations of an all-wis 
providence, who wills not thatthe 
guilty should triumph over the 
innocent. The evidence here was 
unable to prove—it was impotent 
to injure, it was scandalous toa 
perse, it was monstrous to’ ms 
the honour of a British queen. 
Mr. Brougham, in conclusion 
implored their lordships to en 
—they were standing on the 
of a precipice.—He conjurt 
them to reflect upon the judge 
ment which they were called op 
on to pronounce—a jud 
which, if pronounced, he n 
hesitation in saying, would fail ® 
its object—and would return 8 
those who gave it. He 
upon them to save the county 
from the horrors of such a coa® 
enconts save themselves 7 


e risk of losing their sicust’ 
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‘na country of which they were 
che ornament, but in which, when 
no served by the people, 
like a blossom cut from the root, 

must wither and die. He 

on them to save the crown, 
the , the aristocracy, and 
the legislature. The king had 
willed that the queen should be 
left without the solemn service of 
the church, but she needed it not, 
for in its stead she had obtained 
the heartfelt prayers of the people, 
She wanted not his prayers—but 
he now most solemnly prayed to 
the throne of mercy to pour down 
that mercy on its people in a 
yal pe rtion than the merits 
of thei ps deserved, and that 
their hearts might be turned to- 
wards justice, 

At half past twelve Mr. Brough- 
am concluded his address. <A 
thort pause ensued ; during which 
many of the peers quitted the 
house, and the counsel retired to 
takerefreshment. 

At twenty minutes to one 
“oleck Mr. Williams advanced 
tothe bar, and was proceeding to 
address their }: rdships, when 

The lord chan \ 1] rr abs erved, 
thar, as it appeal i to be the ine 
I of Mr. \\ uh ins to follow 
Mir, Brougham in a second ade 
cress, he must remind their lord- 
ships, that it was at their di 
009 whether to admit the coi 
coitemplated by the counsel for 
- defence ; rT he was sure the 
- use would J ith him, that 
r- © imMportunt a case that discre- 
Hon would be best exercised by 
PermMittine it. 

is sue ce t; 
ly acceded to 
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the difficulty of following his 
learned friend, in commenting on 
a case which had already be 

torn to pieces, mangled, and laid 
quivering before their lordships, 
by the powerful machinery which 
the eloquence of his learned friend 
had brought to bear upon it. He 
would not repine at this circum- 
stance, but rather rejoice at it. 
His humble office should be to 
collect the scattered fragment 

which his learned friend had pass- 
ed over. The first point to which 
he would advert, was, who were 
the parties in this case. Some 
difficulty had existed to ascertain 
who was the party opposing the 
queen ; but it was plain, his royal 
mistress was opposed by some 
body or other. ‘The royal name of 
the king, like a tower of strength, 
stood on the front of this bill; and 
it was plain the government were 
some how or other tavolved in tt; 
and although there was no party 
distinctly named, yet, under these 
circumstances, her majesty’s op- 


yonents might not be less formi- 


dable. Except for the interven- 

tion of th rend es, there VV rea- 

son to fear, that owing to the diule 

ferent situations of the parties, 

impartial justice mi t not be 
s . » 

Af , ‘ 
done between them. Much had 
m fap rae 
been said in the com the pro- 

: Sey Fo : 
ceedings, of adhering to the 9 | 
of the courts | and in } 
suance of that rule, as laid « 

: ‘ , yue La oe 1] ’ 
by tieit 1OTGSULp , ne V iad ¢ 

5 
on them to come to no « 1s! 
on tnforn : derived { 
source, except that of the evidence 
. ; r ° . ’ : 
laid before then : 
and on this sul t, lic ¥ d 


bound to S . ti t ] ; yu it ' ? 
placed ina situation of perplex 
and difficulty, under w! 


cused, at an) r of any court of 
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justice in England, ever stood be- 
fore. For instance, was there any 
instance in the history of the law 
of England, in which an accused 
had before been kept in ignorance 
of the nature of the charge to be 
brought against him, or of the 
time and mo of committing the 
offence imputed to him ? 

The learned counsel then pro- 
ceeded to detail the course of pro- 
ceeding adopted in criminal cases 
generally. In such cases, there 
was always a previous hearing of 
the witnesses, by which the accue 
sed would be enabled to learn the 
nature and extent of the charge 
broughtagainst him, and would be 
putin possession sufficiently to en- 
able him to contradict the charge, if 
false, and to defeat conspiracy, if 
any such existed. Had not her ma- 
jesty reason to complain that she 
was denied this justice, and that all 
the information she had was, that 
some charge would be brought 
against her for something done in 
some part of three quarters of the 
globe, and at some period within 
a space of six years, without any 
intimation of specific time or place 
or of the nature of the offence. 
He would ask, why had this 
charge been so long delayed? was 
this a circumstance which would 
be passed over by a jadge, even 
inacommon case? Ifa charge 
was brought against an individual 
at a distance of six years after the 
alleged offence was committed, 
the judge would in such case say 
“Do you, gentlemen, expect a 
miracle to be w rought in tavour 
of this defendant? Had this 
charge been brought in reasona- 
ble time the defendant might 
have been able to answer it; but 
at Uus distance of time, his wit- 
nesses may be dead, or dispersed 
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over the world, and his defenc 
rendered impossible.” In such, 
case, a judge would require th 
clearest proof of the charge, ang 
the purestevidencein support of; 
andif the prosecutor failed ineither 
of these points, what judge would 
advise a jury to entertain it? 
He claimed of their lord. 
ships to extend the same rule tp 
her majesty’s cas2, and require the 
clearest evidence in support o 


the charges now brought agains 
her. The assumption of his lear. 


ed friend who had gone before 
him, that the case on the adverse 
side was founded and bottomed 
in perjury, was an assumption, be 
thought, which could not be deni. 
ed, It was not only in the cape 
tal of ancient Italy that a rabble 
might be found, who would de 
sire to trample on the friends o 
Cesar, when Cesar himself wa 
down. The rabble of modem 
Italy would be equally happy t 
trample on their superiors, o 
those of noble birth and illustrious 
qualities ; and whatever might be 
the characters of the individuals 
composing the extraordinary com 
mission at Milan, was it surpns 
ing that, when it was found te 
princess of Wales was persecuted 
by wealth and power, wretches 
should be found ready to come 
forward to claim the reward 
which the liberality of the com 
missionersheldout? And it woul 
be seen that so great was the 
fluence that liberality had obta® 
ed, that no less than a brace © 
barons and a brace of ambas* 
dors were engaged in packing 
the scum of Italy, to land them 
with their filthy slanders, on 0 
liberal and grateful shores of ths 
country. It was plain her ry* 


highness, whether she thoug 
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right or wrong. believed herself 
watched by spies and enemies ; 
and could it be credited that her 
royal highness, under this impres- 
don, would have studiously laid 
herself open to her enemies, and 
have laboured incessantly, as the 
witness had described her to have 
done, for her own destruction ? 
He was certain their lordships 
would never credit the stories, the 
gross, the improbable stories, told 
by these persons. Adverting to 
Majocchi’s testimony, the learned 
counsel particularly alluded to that 
part of it which described her 
royal highness as passing through 
the cabinet in which he was sleep- 
ing, in her way to Bergami’s 
chamber, although she might have 
gone by another passage, and 
have avoided all probability of dis- 
covery. Who could believe such 
testimony as this? In his exami- 
nation in chief he stated that the 
sleeping rooms of the princess’s 
site were distant from those of 
Bergami’s and her royal highness; 
but in his cross-examination, he 
said he remembered where her 
royal highness and Bergami slept, 
but had no recollection where the 
rest of the servants were lodged. 
in one of these answers, he must be 
perjured. At Charnitz, where her 
royal highness was described as 
Roig to bed, the imputation was, 
that she had undressed herself in 
order that the adulterous inter 
course might be the more com. 
rp) Mn Dumont was examin- 
i Ana? point. Her evidence 
0 bed. +f royal highness went 
mth and that she, Dumont, 
Ht to bed in the same room, and 
* the same hour; and here the 
evidence stopped WI lid i > 
for had . a. ry did it so? 
ville proceeded, it would 
ppeared that her royal high- 
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ness was no more in bed in the 
common acceptation of the term, 
than he (the counsel) was at the 
present moment; for, pursuing 
this subject in the cross-examina- 
tion, Dumont was obliged to con- 
fess she did not know her royal 
highness was undressed ; so in the 
visit to Aum, page 209, Dumont 
stated, that she went to the tent to 
assist in undressing her royal high- 
ness, and left her in bed; Berga- 
mi was under the tent. Now, pure 
suing the subject to pages $20 and 
$2k of the printed evidence, in 
cross-examination, she said, I re- 
member being under the tent, but 
I cannot say whether she was un- 
dressed or not. Now, had she 
been examined before, or not? It 
appeared she had. Was it then 
just to her royal highness to leave 
it standing for a moment that she 
was undressed? When pursuing 
the subject, it would appear that 
her royal highness had done no 
more than taken off her upper tra- 
veiling dress, and put on another. 
He called on their lordships to 
pursue this subject; he requested 
it not for himself; he demanded 
it of them, on behalf of his royal 
mistress. At Naples, as appeared 
in page 253, the same subject was 
renewed ; viz. the furnishing an 
inference of the same kind. Did 
she change her dress entirely? 
Yes.—Did you assist her? I did 
not. Then how did she know any 
thing about it, as she was not in 
the room? The expression entirely 
was intended to convey an impres- 
sion which he need not pursue fur- 
ther; but that she did change her 
dress entirely, there was no prool. 
On the contrary, the next dress 
might, for any thing which appear- 
ed, have been put on over her 
former dress. Yet this fact had 
R 2 been 
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been worked up by his learned 
friend the solicitor general, not 
merely with the ingenuity of an 
advocate, but also embellished by 
him with something of the fiction 
of poetry. So also, as regarded 
Majocchi ; who, till after the close 
of the cross-examination, had the 
most distant idea that the shores 
of England had been before ho- 
noured with the presence of this 
illustrious foreigner, whose name 
would never be forgotten whilst 
England was remembered? But 
at the very close of the examina- 
tion it was accidentally discovered 
that he had been at Gloucester, and 
other parts of the kingdom. These 
omissions might be inadverten- 
cies; but it was singular, that they 
should be all operating against her 
majesty. 

Again, with respect to the state 
of her majesty’s bosom when she 
changed her dress, how had it 


been treated by the solicitor gene- 


ralin hissumming up? The solici- 
tor general, dwelling on the words 
eniwrely changed her dress, added, 
“and the waiting woman continu- 
ing in the ante-room, the courier 
entered the bed-room, and re- 
mained whilst her royal highness 
entirely changed her dress.” Now, 
here were two assumptions ; first, 
that there was an entire change 
of dress ; and secondly, that the 
change took place in a bed room, 
This was a strong commentary, 
and the latter part of it wholly 
without proof. Here was, as he 
supposed, another inadvertence ; 
but an inadvertence bearing a- 
_— the queen. 
ier royal highness had also been 
described as indecent and disgust. 
ing ; but could it be believed, that 
at this assembly, where the most 
yespectabile and illustrious families 


The dress of 
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were present, her royal highness 
would have attempted to eh. 
bit herself in such a dress? Hy 
learned friend examined to thy 
point, when it entirely failed him, 
and he was obliged to abandonit 
At page 256, was stated whe 
happened, when they got into th 
it, at the opera house; and her 
Spaianae Was again questioned as 
to the indecency of her ropa 
highness’s dress. Her reply way, 
it was ugly,—but was ugliness i. 
decency? certainly not. Thea 
the stating it to be indecent wa 
another inadvertence, Operating 
against her royal highness, 
Instances were stated by bis 
learned friend (Mr. B ) of thevery 
extraordinary nature of Majocchi' 
memory. He mustagree with them 
Majocchi’s memory retained th 
most minute circumstances on on 
side, but nothing on the other 
When he thought it would do be 
royal highness a disservice t 
recollect that Dr. Holland wa 
with her, and attending Bergam, 
he well recollected the circum 
stance ; but when his presence Wa 
to do her royal highness a servic, 
his answer was xon mi ricoré 
Quitting this non mi ricordo Wi 
ness, he would call their lordship’ 
attention to the double entendre lagy. 
After talking on the first day 
her double entendre, and having # 
interview of two hours in a roo® 
near the house with some pern® 
whose company was so agrecabe 
that she could not recollect wht 
ther it was two hours or two Ml 
nutes, she came down the me 
morning prepared to explain, 4 
long speech, the meaning of be 
double entendres, ‘The ingenuity 
this lady was indeed gre if, and 0° 
commission would im future | 
without a waiting maid ; but si 
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her cunning was not sufficient to 
blindfold their lordships entirely ; 
it could not conceal from them 
her trifing, when she said she did 
sot recollect whether the expres- 
con in her letter, “ capital of Eu- 
rope,” meant London, or her na- 
tive village, Colombier. He then 
proceeded to comment on Du- 
mont’s celebrated letter to her 
royal highness. He had heard it 
aid by a celebrated orator and 
satesman, that her royal highness 
was the ornament of polished so- 
ciety and the life of all around her 5 
and if her royal highness was 
worthy the praise of this eminent 
catesman, she was surely deserve 
ng that of her waiting maid, how- 
ever accomplished that waiting 
maid might be, and there he must 
consider the letter as speaking ma- 
dame Dumont’s real sentiments. 
The attorney general, in his 
pening, declared, that all the evi- 
dence, whether for or against her 
majesty, should be elicited by him 
Ss ir as possible, He (Mr. 
Willams) hailed the declaration of 
his learned friend with the highest 
tisfaction,but a declaration soun- 
ded only On an empty space, and 
prodaced nothing, Where was 
Dr, Hollandw-where were the 
respectable ladies of her suite— 
wherewas Brunet and many others 
vhomighthavebeen called?—The 
ceclaration of the attorney general 
nad been confined to words, and 
now, with all the littleness of a 
“i prius case, they were told the 
ine might call them on_ her 
“at. at doctrine was this ?— 
“e queen had no side—the pro- 
oad the bill should have 
rach ane who could have 
a toe Ane ormation on the sub- 
2 ¢ individuals whom he 


“ad hamed, not having been called 
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spoke volumes of evidence in her 
majesty’s favour. The rulesof a 
nisi prius case might very well ap- 
ply to an action for cheese or but- 
ter, for money had and received, 
&c. but in a criminal case, every 
one ought to be called by the pro- 
secutor who could give any in- 
formation on the subject, still more 
should such a course be adopted 
in the present, which involved the 
fall perhaps of kingdoms and of 
empires, and it was this consider- 
ation which induced him to entreat 
their lordships to pause betore they 
called for further proceedings. 
The solicitor general said, I dery 
my learned friend to call Louis 
Bergami if he dare-—If he calls 
him, Louis can contradict Ma- 
jocchi’s evidence as to her royal 
highness and Bergami breaktast- 
ing together. He could not, till 
human nature changed, call Louis 
without subjecting him to suspi- 
cions at least of partial testimony, 
and involve him in_ suspicion, 
The present question was one ris- 
ing far above the technicalities of 
law. It was a question, whether 
this important bill should pass or 
not, and the question was pending 
before a tribunal far superior in 
rank, dignity, and importance, to 
any other court in the empire. 
Their lordships would consider 
the whole case with a view to do 

justice to the illustrious parties 

concerned and to the country. 

He had said every witness not 

called was a witness for her ma- 


jesty ; and with that observation 


he thought the case might safely 
be left to their lordships; but the 
challenge thrown out on the other 
side should be met—they would 

call witnesses. 
October 5.—Mr. Williams com- 
menced. There was, he said, no 
R §$ sub- 
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subject connected with this case, 
to which his learned friend and 
himself had directed their obser- 
vations more frequently, or with 
more force, than to that part of it 
which regarded the deficiency of 
witnesses for the prosecution, by 
which her majesty’s counsel would 
have been prevented from the ne- 
cessity of calling witnesses at all. 
Their lordships would permit him 
to commence his statement this 
day by noticing one or two facts 
illustrative of the difficulties under 
which her majesty laboured. It 
would be remembered that the ge- 
neral nature of the evidence of 
Kress was as to her seeing the 
queen and Bergami together ina 
bed room, and the arm of Derga- 
mi in a certain position, &c. &c. 
Now it was necessary that all the 
information that could be collect- 
ed in Carlsruhe, where that cir. 
cumstance was said to have taken 


place, should have been brought 
} 


orward. It happened that a 
chamberlain of the grand duke of 
Baden had been in attendance up- 
on her majesty during her whole 
residence there. Upon the proprie 
ety of calling such evidence it 
would be needless for him to ex- 
patiate ; and measures were taken 
to procure the attendance of a per- 
son so important to the case, Her 
majesty wrote a letter with her own 
hand, and sent it by a most respee- 
table person, the brother of the 
qneen’s attorney general, to secure 
the attendance of that chamber. 
lain. ‘That letter did not obtain 

production of the witness. 
She then wrote another to the 
chamberlain, and another to the 
grand duke, but without success, 
Three special messengers failed in 
producing that witness, who was 
himself most anxious to come; 
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and who, on the last occasion, de 
clared, with tears in his eyes, that 
he had orders to the contrary, 
Chere was another instance of dif. 
ficulty. A woman was compelled 
to embark upon the opposite side, 
by those who had refused to per. 
mit the chamberlain to appear, 
Again, it appeared that the queen 
had seen a palace at Rastadt, of 
which she wished to become the 
occupier. The grand duke had 
at first no objection. The treaty 
on the subject was allowed to go 
on so far, that the chamberlap 
had gone the length of purchasing 
furniture to equip the palace, but 
suddenly intimation was givea to 
her that her residence there might 
not be agreeable, and the palace 
was refused. Again, it was not 
an immaterial fact in the view of 
the queen’s counsel, that no eve 
dence had been adduced on the 
part of the prosecution, with m 
spect to the character and conduct 
of Bergami, while in the service 
of general Pino, An application 
had been made, at an early period, 
to general Pino to appear upo 
thisoccasion, But some comm 
nication, it was believed, took 
place between the general and the 
Austrian government, in whos 
service the general was, and it was 
intimated to him, that if he came 
to England, he could not come ® 
his uniform. This intimation ap 
peared rather extraordinary, aM 
the general wishing to know wht 
ther, if he came, he should los 
his commission, no answer ¥% 
returned, and general Pino d 
not and would not come. Nor 
was it without cause that 

queen's counsel had stated, urate 
vigorous demand would be mae 
ot every witness to be produced 0 
the other side. Did not thos 
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things furnish powerful argument 
upon the part of the queen, upon 
a subject which, without facts, 
could not be argued upon at all? 
There were other persons whose 
eresence here was interdicted— 
shysicians and lawyers—who re- 
‘nained at a distance, because they 
were under apprehensions from 
the power of the Austrian govern- 
ment. There were others, too, 
whose evidence it was not yet 
known would be wanted, who 
were kept away by the interfer- 

ence either of high or low allies. 
This statement he made to their 
lordships as auxiliary to the most 
werful facts stated by his learn- 
ed friend, and reasoned upon with 
such irresistible effect. Having 
done so, he trusted their lordships 
would permit him to make a few 
general remarks upon the case. 
if, as the adverse supposition was, 
the crimes of the queen were of an 
open, undisguised, notorious de- 
«cription, and therefore of a nature 
derogatory to the gvernment of 
the kingdom, and to the kingdom 
itself, how happened it that the 
charges were so long in being 
proved? If a man assassinated 
another at Charing Cross, in the 
day time, there would be evidence 
enough of the fact. It was the 
ume at which such crimes were 
committed, the darkness of the 
sight, that rendered that difficult 
proof. Now, if the imputed 
conduct of the queen had been so 
open and profligate, how happen- 
“ it, he would ask, that the evi- 
dence was drawn from ‘apocry- 
phal and doubtfully existing key- 
holes ?=—that evidence which had 
ven given by Cochet, who should 
wt escape from the general pu- 
hishment that awaited the perjure 

td, If this w os, cai 
as AB open undis- 
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uised course of profligacy, why 
fad there been so little of that 
kind of proof, with the exceptions 
of that stated by Dumont, as to 
the bed-rcom, which nine times 
out of ten, obtained in cases of 
crim,con? Tow was it that none 
of this sort of proof had been ad- 
duced, and that there was a total 
blank and silence upon it, and 
that, too, when the counsel for the 
bill were in possession of Pryson, 
the chambermaid to her majesty? 
That person was present at the 
time when the passion, if it existed, 
was in its hey-day, and still not 
only no proof had been given, but 
no witness had been called upon 
so important a subject. That wit- 
ness had been in that celebrated 
Eden, Cotton Garden, yet they 
dared not call her. Whence all 
thisdelay? Why was it, thatina 
case that had an immediate ana- 
logy to high treason, there had 
been a delay until the time elapsed 
when an acquittal upon a charge 
of high treason, if such had been 
made, must be pronounced, the 
statute of king William the Third 
having interposed that limit? 
Why, then, if those facts existed, 
were they allowed to slumber? 
Could it be said, or pretended, that 
it was to this nation immaterial 
what the consort of the first execu- 
tive magistrate of the nation was 
doing abroad? Could it be pre- 
tended that it was not material 
because the first executive magis- 
trate was not on thethrone? Why 
then had the delay taken place? 
It must operate most powtriully 
in favour of the queen, that those 
charges had slept for three years, 
It was for the promoters to explain 
this, not for him. 

The learned counsel proceeded 


to show the difference between the 
R 4 evidence 
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evidence as given at one time and 
at another. He particularly press- 
ed upon the attention of the h 
the manner in which she had been 
led to exaggerate each time, until 
at last she gave a perfect answer. 
At one time she said that the 
bed was a littlederanged. When 
pressed further, she said it appear- 
ed to have been occupied by two 
persons; and when pressed still 
further, she declared what she had 
not communicated before, that 
there were stains upon the linen. 
Acain, she in her first examination 
said nothing about the locking of 
the bed-room door when she saw 
Bergami naked ; but upon being 
reminded of her duty, s} 

ed that the door had been locked 
when he passed in. Now this was 
an example of the amendment of 
evidence which could meet with 
no contradiction, 

Now, as to the case that was to 
meet that of the prosecutors. It 
might be supposed the queen was 
not prepared as those against her 
were, Inadditiontothefact that all 
difficulties had been thrown in her 
way, it would be considered that 
her evidence was only ina state 
of bei g collected. He believ. 
ed that a longer period would 
have been granted, but a longer 
delay could not be taken, The 
queen had patience and fortitude, 
She had given full proof of the 
possession of both ; but she had 
not patience or fortitude to let it 
lumber in the unfortunate equili- 
brium with two speeches and a 
press of evidence in one scale, and 

t even a whisper or breath in 
he other, ‘There was the bane, 
but no antidote, So revular a de. 
tail could not, under such circum. 

nees, be expected, as that which 
pportunity, and tume, and influ- 


ouse 


6 
cor? 
«5 CTt- 


ence, had contributed to render i 
no matter of difficulty for th 
other party to make. ‘The tim 
was now arrived when it becam 
his duty, by allusion to the part. 
cular branches of the case, to shox 
the strength of the adversaries 
and to state what he hoped to kk 
able to prove. He then said, he 
should advert to what had takes 
place on board the polacre—a sub. 
ject upon which his learned friend 
had accidentally omitted to speak, 
but which he, and the rest of her 
majesty’s counsel, thought of the 
first importance.—Majocchi says 
that the bath was made in the ca. 
ft, but Dumont says she only 
knew of its being made in thedip 
ing-rouoin. So far, therefore, a 
Dumont’s testimony is not conir 
matory of Majocchi’s, it is vite 
ally a contradiction of it. But the 
case did not restthere. It would 
be proved that this bath was no 
thing but a tub, because her ma 
jesty had nothing better on board; 
and that the cabinet alluded to 
was so smal), that with the bed and 
other furniture in it, there could 
not have been room for the tub= 
The thing was physically impose 
ble; the laws of nature wer 
against the evidence of Majocchi. 
It was like all the rest of the 
charges, a false, abominable, ms 
licious imputation against 
queen, Again, Paturzo, the mate, 
says, that when Bergami 
changed his sleeping-cabin, it Was 
poetitle for a person sleeping ™ 
Bergami’s bed to see the perso 
sleeping in the queen’s bed. To 
this they would give a peremptory 
contradiction, and show that the 
situation of the beds rendered 
a thing impossible. 
It was said, moreover, that the 
sleeping-cabin of Bergami be 
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Leon changed in order to afford 
him an easier access to the apart- 
ment of her yo gh But mark 
how a plain tale would put the 
dander down. At Tunis a sur- 
geon was taken on board, and 
from want of room in the vessel, 
and solely for his accommodation, 
the change in question took place, 
without the least interference on 
the part of her ag gp It was 
done, in fact, by her majesty’s 
attendants, without any concert 
with her. With regard to sleep- 
ing under the tent on deck, it 
would be proved that at half a 
yard from it was stationed the 
steersman, who was constantly on 
the spot. Why was not this man 
called upon? If Majocchi could, 
when below, hear, as he said, a 
noise of a particular description in 
the tent above, why was not the 
seersman called, who was within 
half a yard of the tent, and must 
have heard it infinitely better ? It 
would, besides, be proved, that 
the whole crew of the vessel were 
in the habit, at all hours, by day 
and night, of passing chose to the 
tent, and that an ofhcer who had 
the charge of the vessel, and who 
was generally on deck at night, 
used often to communicate with 
her majesty during the night, as 
to the state of the weather and the 
progress of the vessel ; on which 
occasions he was always at liberty 
to put aside any part of the can. 
vass of the tent he chose, in order 
© speak to her majesty. The 
queen did not sleep in bed under 
tent in the sense usually une 
stood ; her majesty merely re- 
under - awning with her 

on. Itwould, he said, be 
‘arther shown, that the communi- 
“ton by the hatehway between 
and the diningvom be- 
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low was continually open, and also 
that there were several nights 
during the voyage when Bergami 
did not repose at all under the 
tent. —Yes, that there were several 
nights during the voyage on which 
Bergami did not repose at all un. 
der the tent; for it was necessary 
to observe, that aftercertain events 
which had happened in Italy, and 
which had caused an apprehension 
in her majesty’s mind for her per- 
sonal safety, she had never after- 
wards taken repose without some 

erson to guard and protect her. 

Vhy, then, were not some others 
of the crew, and above all, why 
were not the steersman, and the 
officer who had the charge of the 
vessel, called as witnesses, who 
must have known so much better 
than Majocchi what did actually 
take place? 

The Jearned counsel next re- 
quested the attention of their lord- 
ships to the events at Naples, On 
the eventful night when the adul- 
terous intercourse was said to have 
commenced—the bridal night— 
it would be proved that the queen 
did not, as sworn by Dumont, re- 
turn early, but remained till the 
spectacle was over, about one 
o'clock in the morning; that 
young Austin had been dismissed 
to sleep in a separate apartment 
weeks before that time; and that 
the masquerade dress, in which her 
majesty appeared as the genius of 
history, so far from being inde- 
cent, was what the character re- 
quired, chaste, sober, and demure, 
The course of evidence now 
brought the learned gentleman to 
Carlsruhe, Barbara Kresse had 
laid the time of the incident she 
swore to at between eight and nine 
o’clock in the afternoon; but it 
would be proved, that at no time 

during 
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during the queen’s stay at Carls- 
ruhe had her majesty and Ber- 
gami an opportunity of being to- 
rether at that period of any night. 
The learned gentleman said he 
would not only prove the dress of 
Bergami to be suchas he had stat- 
ed by two witnesses, but he would 
adduce evidence respecting Kress, 
which would prove, her not 
only unfit to be credited to deprive 
a queen of her rights, but even to 
strip the wing of a sparrow of a 
single feather. He would take the 
circumstance respecting Bergami 
going to Inspruck for a passport, 
and he would prove that the queen 
did go to bed, but in all theclothes 
she fad on during the day, and 
that on account of the little Ger. 
man inn being blocked up with 
snow. He would prove by a 
witness who accompanied Berga- 
mi, that on their return they were 
both busily employed in prepar- 
ing for the journey, and that the 
witness was mere than once in the 
room of the queen to receive or- 
ders. He would prove this by 
four witnesses, all of whom could 
speak to the fact. He would now 
take the foul assertion of Sacchi as 
to what passed during the jour- 
ney, where, he said, he had two 
or three times looked into the car- 
riage, as if to make **assurance 
doubly stire” as to the indecencies 
he had detailed. Now he would 
prove, that the queen on that very 
oceasion travelled in a landau, 
that there were no curtains to be 
drawn belonging to it; he would 
turther prove that Sacchi was not 
the courner on that journey, but 
that another person, who would 
be brought forward, was the cou. 
rier; and this would be corrobo. 
rated by a person who was in the 
agtiage at that very time, and 
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would also negative those inds 
cencies which he would not name 
He next would notice Dumont 
assertion as to the bed-room bein 
changed at thevillad’Este, chang. 
ed of course, as all was wished tp 
be proved, for the purpose of far. 
thering the adulterous intercourg, 
He would prove that the bed-room 
used by the queen smoked so much 
in winter as to be insufferable, and 
thatit became necessary to provide 
another, which was found at th 
very utmost extremity of the sit. 
ting apartments the queen usually 
occupied ; in consequence ot which 
the queen was obliged, in going 
from her bed-room to her sitting. 
room, to go the whole tour of the 
house. To obviate this, a door 


(nota new door, but an old door) 
was opened, which rendered the 
communication ten times nearer, 
With respect to the bathing in 
the Brezzia, which he scarcely 
thought it necessary to notice, the 


Brezzia was a mountain stream, 
dry in summer, and rapid in win 
ter, and it would be proved that 
in winter it would be as agreeable 
for bathing as in the current @ 
London bridge, and in summer 
like attempting to bathe on the top 
of it. 

He would only notice one cat 
more, and it was one which bis 
learned friends had challengedhim 
to rebut; it was the antediluvian 
story of Raggazoni. He 
prove that, situated as this ma 
was when he said he saw the que 
and Bergami amusing them 
so indecently with the statues 
our first parents, he could no mor 
see them, than he (Mr. Williams) 
could, from the place where : 
ihen stood, see into the interior % 
St. Paul's. He would prove thi 


this fellow Raggazoni, like 
partoen 
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partwers in crime, was guilty. of 
po then animad verted 
on the whole evidence, which, he 
aid, was completely shaken, and 
sqworthy of the slightest credit. 
The journal kept by the schem- 
og chambermaid, durjng travels 
of the queen, had furnished the 
data on whith the superstucture 
of falshood and perjury had 
wen erected, He would call 
he attention of their lordships to 
‘wo witnesses whom he would 
draw from the quiver of his oppo- 
sents, He would call captains 
Pechel and Briggs, two gentle- 
men whom their lordships must 
elieve, Captain Pechel, with 
me slight grounds of offence be- 
(ween the queen and him, spoke 
nothing against her, Captain 
Uniggs spoke decidedly in favour 
ther. And was it to be believ- 
cd, if this passion of the queen was 
weh as had been described, a pase 
on which sought its gratification 
in the market-place and on ship- 
oard, that the queen should have 
passed three weeks on board the 
up of the gallant captain with- 
out betraying it? He begged 
heir lordships to consider the 
present state of the country, in 
which disaffection stalked abroad 
unmasked, and not to cast a light. 
od fire-brand of anti-monarchical 
ney into a magazine ready 
explode. The learned gentle- 
man concluded by expressing. a 
ee that these disgracetul pro- 
ceedings would not be pushed to 
Deir UIMOst.extent, on such taint. 
“y petjured evidence as had been 
“duced at their bar; but that 


= fjopement ot their lordships 
mie Ye such as to remove ani- 
mowtes, and, peradventure, by 
300d hortune, still muintaur the 
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peace of the country. This (said 
the learned gentleman) is the se- 
cond wish of my heart; the first is, 
that at all the hazards, and re- 
gardless of all other consequences, 
the cause of substantial justice 
may triumph. 

Colonal St, Leger, chamberlain 
tothe queen, the earl of Guilford, 
and lady Charlotte Lindsey, one 
of her majesty’s ladies of the 
bedchamber, were first examined : 
they bore evidence to the proprie- 
ty of conduct of the queen and to 
the respectable character and man- 
ners of Bergami. 

October 6,—Lady C. Lindsey, 
onhercross-examination, admitted 
thatshe hadheard reports injurious 
to the queen’s character ; and that 
a letter to her trom her brother 
lord Guilford on that subject, had 
had some imfluence over her, in 
inducing her to leave the queen, 
This letter she could not find. 

Lord Landaff was next examin- 
ed ; while he visited the queen in 
Italy he saw nothing improper in 
her conduct. 

The honourable Keppel Craven, 
vice chamberlain to the queen, 
spoke strongly in favour of Ber- 
gami’s propriety of behaviour; and 
stated expressly that ie fevei saw 
any thing unbecoming pass be- 
tween the queen and him, 

Sir Willidm Gell, another of her 
majesty’s vice chamberlains, gave 
evidence to the same effect. 

The character givento Bergami 
by sir William was one highly ho- 
nourable to him. Hedescribed him 
as a man of the most gentlemanly 
manners, modest, unassuming, and 
unobtrusive in his conduct, and as 
a person with whom he (sir Wil+ 
liam) felt not the least objection 
to shure the duties belonging to 
the vice of her majesty’s chame 
berlain, 
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berlain. The countess of Oldi 
also came in for a share of sir Wil- 
liam’s commendation. He de- 
scribed her as a woman of interest- 
ing manners, very lady-like, mo- 
dest, and by no means vulgar, All 
the witnesses spoke in the highest 
terms of the general conduct of 
her royal highness, and strongly 
denied that the least unbecoming 
familiarity had ever existed be- 
tween her and Bergami. 

October 7.—W, Carrington had 
been valet to sir W. Gell nine 
years, He attended sir William 
to Naples in 1514, and lived in 
the queen’s house. He knew Ma- 
jocchi, and heard him speak of 
baron Ompteda’s plots. In con- 


sequence of this, Majocchi under- 
went a severe cross-examination, 
in which he stated that he did not 
remember havingtold Carrington, 
that baron Ompteda had employ- 
ed persons to get possession of the 


keys of the princess, in order to 
have false ones made, nor any 
thing to that effect ; nor that a 
person had been discharged out of 
the princess’s service for having 
confessed that he had been em- 
ployed for that purpose ; and that 
he had never told any person that, 
Were rt not gor the prohibition of 
the princess against taking any 
notice of Ompteda, he would have 
killed him like a dog, Carrington 
was then called, and directly and 
positively contradicted Majocchi, 
stating, that all this conversation 
thus denied by Majocchi, had 
taken place between him and wit- 
Ness. 

John Whitcomb wasvaletto Mr. 
Craven, had frequently been inmas 
demoiselle Dumont’s room by her 
invitation, no other person bein 
present, and the door locked an 
boled. Witness remembered the 
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situation of the queen's and Be. 
gari’s rooms at Naples, He gid 
that the queen’s room was at the 
distance of twenty yards from 
Bergami’s, and the only comm. 
nication between them wasa pass 
age in which were the rooms ¢ 
Dr, Holland, Hieronymus, ag 
Mr. Austin. 

John Jacob Sicard had served 
the queen 21 years as cook, ani 
went there by his present majesty’; 
orders. He appointed the room 
in which Bergami slept at Naples, 
without the knowledge or interfer. 
ence of her majesty, whose ma- 
ners towards her servants wer 
kind even to a fault, and extended 
toall. He had occasion to walk 
with the queen many a time, when 
she was most condescending, 

October 9,——This day were er. 
amined Dr. Holland, who lek 
England with her majesty o 
1814; Mr Mills, a resident a 
Rome in 1817, who frequently 
visited her majesty; colonel J, 
Toulier, on the staff of the viceroy 
of Italy ; Carlo Forti, courier t 
her majesty in 1817; and lieu 
enant John Flynn, R. N. whohad 
the command of the polacre i 
1815. ‘They severally testified to 
the propriety of her majesty’s com 
duct. Carlo Forti, in referring 
to the evidence of Sacchi, stated 
that on the journey from Rome 
to Senigaglia, Sacchi set out two 
hours before her royal highness. 
His business was to order horses 
and pay for the horses, Witness 
always travelled on ho 
and rode close beside her royal 
highness’s carriage. On the jour 
ney to Senigaglia no one accom 
panied her royal highness’s 
riage but witness. poe 
the landaulet was occupied by the 
priacess, Bergami, countess a 
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and little Victorine, who sat very 
often on the knee of the princess. 
The countess of Oldi sat in the 
middle ; but falling ill at Loretto, 
her place (in the middle) was 
taken by Dumont. After leaving 
Rome, Oldi was always in the 
carriage with the princess, and 
always in the middle. Witness 
sever saw Bergami kiss the prin- 
cess on taking leave, or any t ing 
of that sort, On such occasions 
he would kiss her hand (as wit- 
eess and other members of the 
suite were accustomed to do) 
with much respect. Lieutenant 
Flynn also said, that he remained 
on board the polacre the whole of 
the time with her royal highness. 
He knew the bed-rooms of her 
royal highness and Bergami, It 
was impossible for persons lying 
in the beds in those rooms to see 
each other. Lieutenant Flynn, 
in his cross-examination on Tues- 
day, hesitated and prevaricated 
very much, and at last fainted a- 
ways On his recovery his exami- 
nation was concluded. ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, were occupied with the ex- 
aminations of lieutenant Hownam 
(who joined the party of her royal 
highness in 1815), and Giuseppe 
Gaolino. The former spoke very 
much in favour of her majesty, 
and denied the contiguity of Ber- 
gami’s room to that of his royal 
mistress, either at Villa d’Este, or 
om any other occasion. He how- 
ever, aller some hesitation, ade 
mitted that Bergami slept under 
‘ne same tent with the princess of 
Wales on board the polacree He 
never saw her royal highness sit- 
 & OM a gun with Bereami, or 
petgamis arms round her royal 
“B4ness ; never saw the one kiss 
Me other, He recollected a dance 
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performed by Mahomet ; it origi« 
nated in a sort of quarrel that this 
Arab had with the doctor. He 
was sick on board, and the doctor 
wanted to give him some physic, 
and he would not take it; and 
afterwards he used to laugh at the 
doctor and ridicule him in this 
dance.—There was nothing inde- 
cent in this dance more than ina 
Spanish bolero, or in the negro 
dance. Evidence was adduced in 
contradiction of the story told by 
one of the witnesses against the 
queen, respecting the Adam and 
Eve scene in the grotto at Villa 
d’Este. It was asserted, that those 
figures were not visible to a person 
standing in the position which the 
witness stated himself to have 
occupied ; and that, in fact, they 
had been removed to another part 
of the building, and the whole of 
the alterations in the grotto com- 
pleted, ten days prior to the return 
of the princess from her Levant 
voyage, Giuseppe Gaolino, mas- 
ter mason at the Villa d’Este, at- 
tested to the becoming conduct of 
her majesty. 

October 14.—This day, Mr. 
Powell, of the Milan commission 
assistant solicitor to the agents for 
the bill, who had admitted the day 
before that he had sent off Ras- 
telli, although he had been present 
in the house when an order was 
made that none of the witnesses 
should be sent out of the country, 
was further examined as to the 
circumstances under which Ras. 
telli was sentoff. Besides the ob- 
ject of quicting the fears of the 
friends of the Italian witnesses, it 
appeared from Mr, Powell’s evi- 
dence, that Rastelli was also sent 
as a courier, to get some papers le- 
galized which were to be produ- 
ced in support of the bill of yor 
an 
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and penalties. Mr. Planta, of the 
foreign office, was subsequently 
examined as tothe passport grant- 
ed to Rastelli, 

Theexaminationof thewitnesses 
for the defence having been re- 
sumed, Felippe Pomi, who has 
lived for several years at the Baro- 
na, deposed to his having been 
tampered with by Rastelli, to in- 
duce him to appear against her 
majesty. Rastelli visited the place 
in company with Dumont, and 
commenced his practices upon 
Pomi with giving him a gratuity 
of 40 francs. It was proposed to 
examine the witness as to similar 
offers having been made to him 
by a person named Ruganti; but 
this was objected to. 

October 16.—Mr. Brougham 
proceeded with his evidence in 
contradiction of Rastelli, The 
examination of the witness Pomi 
was frequently interrupted by the 
objections of the attorney and 


solicitor general, as to the decla- 
rations of Ruganti; and, in ge- 
neral, the house decided in favour 


objections taken by the 
learned counsel, October L7 and 
18. The proceedings were exclu. 
sively confined to a discussion as 
to the admissibility of evidence 
respecting acts of corruption ale 
leged to have been committed by 
Vilmareati and Ruganti, Two 
questions on this subject were re. 
ferred to the judges. 

October 19.—The opinion of 
the judees as to the evidence 
offered with regard to Ruganti 
and Vilmarcati, was adverse to 
its admissibility, under the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence observed 
inthe courts below, in cases of a 
criminal prosecution. With re- 
gard to the question proposed, as 
to general evidence ofaconspiracy, 


‘ ' the 
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which might, in its results, j 
cate a principal agent, the j 
were of opinion, that such evidence 
would be admitted in the coup 
below, under a strong probability 
of the conspiracy being ultimately 
so brought home. 
Pomarti, clerk to Codazzi, he 
majesty’s advocate, deposed tp 
having, at different times, furtively 
supplied Vilmarcati with papers 
relative to her majesty’s affairs; 
that the last paper he so furnished 
was a list of the witnesses for he 
majesty’s defence ; and that he 
had, at various times, been re. 
warded for his corrupt services 
He further stated, that, having 
confessed his iniquity, he had bees 
turned off by Codazzi, and tha 
he now spontaneously came for. 
ward to give evidence, as the only 
means in his power of compensa 
ing for the injury which her m- 
jesty might have sustained from 
his infamous breach of trust. A» 
other witness, Antonio Maoni, was 
examined as to further alleged cer- 
rupt proceedings on the part a 
the Milan commission, or its ® 
gents. | 
October 20 and 21—The chie' 
part of Friday was consumed it 
dicussing points as to the mode et 
future proceeding on the subject 
of the bill of pains and penalues 
The judges having decided that 
evidence as to the declarations 
Sacchi could not be received unles 
Sacchi was first called back, an 
Mr. Brougham now declining 
call him, he closed for the preset 
this head of defence. The mar 
quis of Lansdown proposed that 
their lordships should direct Mr. 
Powell to produce the correspo 
ence between himself and colonel 
Browne, on the subjectof Rastelli’s 
mission, when a division 
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place, and the motion for the pro- 
duction of the he and referring 
chem to a select committee, was 
carried. After some further dis 
cussion as to points of form, Mr. 
Brougham calied colonel Oliviere, 
who for some time was joint chame 
berlain to her majesty with Ber- 
cami; his examination occupied 
che remainder of the day. ‘This 
the latter gentleman confirmed 
che assertion of Carlo Forti as to 
having been the courier. 

October 24—Mr. Denman rose 
to sum up the defence :— 

My lords—in the conduct of a 
case of as great importance and 
magnitude as ever fell to the lot 
of an advocate to conduct, it is 
very necessary to request a great 
portion of indulgence. An ample 
share of that indulgence, of which 
[stand so much in need, might 
possibly be afforded here, from 
the somewhat sudden manner in 
which I am called upon to my 
very arduous task. Certainly, 
vter the proposal of my learned 
inend for delay, until the arrival 
t colonel Browne, I had no reason 
to expect that, besides that gentle- 
man, but one solitary witness would 
% produced, and was therefore 
prepared rather to keep my atten- 
tion close to adverse testimony 
than for so sudden a commence- 
—_ ol my present address, J, 
sowever, render no complaint ; 
because, from the time which has 
eapsed since this important case 
was opened, I should have been 
Ceficient indeed, if I had not paid 
sreat attention to the proceedings, 
and reasonably prepared myself 
crthe task assignedtome. There- 
a your lordships’ leave, I 
-4 proceed to recapitulate the 
“cts which have been advanced 
Vevidence ; but I cannot do this 
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with satisfaction to myself, my 
lords, without expressing my earn- 
est hope that all unusual warmth 
of address, or too great vehemen- 
cy of expression, may be attribut- 
ed to the right cause, There may, 
perhaps, have been a tone and 
a temper occasionally apparent 
which can be excused only by the 
extreme importance and magni- 
tude of the case. We have some- 
times been accused, my lords, of 
extraordinary and unnecessary 
imputations, and illiberal insinua- 
tions; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive, that in the interlocutory 
protests and debates which have 
passed in the course of these pro- 
ceedings, there should not have 
been introduced a tone and a tem- 
per for which some apology was 
requisite : but no other was re 
quired than the great magnitude 
of this important case, and the 
tremendous consequences to the 
individual and the country, and 
the deep anxiety which an advo- 
cate must experience in coming 
to it, 

We have been charged with 
making use of invective, declama- 
tion, and violence, for the purpose 
ot producing an effect, not in, but 
out of doors; nay, 1 must beg 
leave to state, that my learned 
friend seemed to think, that on 
some occasions we had borne too 
hard upon him; but I must dis 
claim all intention of bearing upe 
on him, or casting any imputation 
upon his honour and character 5 
and, therefore, if from what fell 
from me yesterday, he seemed to 
think that I questioned his veraci- 
ty, I beg to say, that if any thing 
which dropped from me could be 
clothed with such a supposition, 
and could seem to warrant such an 
assertion, I unequivocally retract 

it 
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it before the assembly, in the face 
of which it was made; and I am 
sorry that any language of mine 
should have led to such a mistake. 
I have no intention of giving un- 
easiness in any quarter; but I 
must say I have felt it deeply, and 
often, in the course of this pro- 
ceeding. Therefore, it is impossi- 
ble for a man not to ask indul- 
ence for any warmth he may 
ed expressed, because our illus- 
trious client has, from the mo- 
ment of her first setting foot in 
this country, been the victim of 
the most cruel oppression and the 
most dreadful and irreparable 
wrong. That — recollec- 
tion has attended us reeah the 
whole of these proceedings; it 
must be our excusefor any warmth 
into which we may have been be- 
trayed, and, therefore, without 
any further apology, we shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the 
case. But, my lords, while I dis- 
claim all personal imputation on 
my learned friend, I claim the 
right of adverting to his conduct 
as an advocate, for, from the 
conduct of the advocate, we cole 
lect not only the impressions of 
his mind, but also the nature of 
the instructions under which he 
was acting, and the spirit under 
which the prosecution ts conduct. 
ed; and 1 must here call your 
lordships’ attention to the spirit of 
the case which my learned friend 
has the misfortune to direct—the 
weight of which has more than 
once pressed him down; a case 
which noth ng within the scope of 
thing within the 
scope of human ambition—could 
have induced me to purchase. I 
speak of the office which my 
learned friend has undertaken in 
the prosecution of the bill of pains 


coer" . > 
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and penalties, to divorce and d. 
grade the wife of the king of Es. 
gland. 

In order to see the nature of 
the proof brought forward in sup. 
port of this charge, we must look 
to the nature of the charge itself 
I must therefore again refer bo 
the mode of the indictment. [The 
learned counsel recapitulated here 
the preamble of the bill.] Iam 
aware, my lords, that you areus. 
der the second reading of this 
bill; and that I, in addressing 
your lordships, have merely to 
apply myself to the nature of the 
proof brought forward in sup 
of the allegations laid in that pre 
amble. It has been stated, and 
the whole preamble goes toc 
it, and it has indeed been proved, 
that Bergami had been in a me 
nial situation in the service of ber 
royal highness,and had been after. 
wards promoted. It is true al 
that several of his relations were 
taken into the service of her royal 
highness. It is true, too, that 
Bergami received several mark 
of favour, bestowed both upo 
himself and his family. 

In the preamble of the bill you 
are told that he obtained titles 
and orders; but it should have 
been shown that these titles and 
orders had been procured for him 
by her royal highness. All that 
you have heard is, that at one pe 
riod he was without titles, and that 
at a subsequent one he possessed 
them. But there has not beena 
tittle of evidence to show how he 
obtained them, or that her royal 
highness was, in any way, instr 
mental in procuring them for bit 
except, indeed, that she conferred 
upon him a pretended order @ 
knighthood, which she 1s said to 
have instituted without any lege 

rigot 
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nthority sotodo. But, 
eds, I think, before this part 
of the preamble was charged as a 
crime against her majesty, we 
ought to have heard something 
to prove that none but royal per- 
was had a right to institute or- 
ders. In my inquiry I have found 
ns have done so, 


that many inlet ‘pois 
not ng soverei ; 
In P hee been done by 


individuals not so gifted; and 
there was, I recollect, an order 
instituted by three brothers who 
were Italian merchants (their 
names I cannot now recollect) ; 
all which goes to show that there 
at en of this nature 

by persons below the 
makof royalty. I treat this part 
of the question with seriousness, 
my lords, because it is so treated 
inthe preamble of the bill. It is 


charged against her royal high- 
ness as one of the acts of invasion 


of the royal authority, When 
this is the first instance within six 
centuries of a European princess 
waiting the holy sepulchre, there 
can surely be no crime if she, de- 
lighted with the adventure and 
ruck with the novelty of all 
wound her, does that which the 
duke of Orleans and the duke de 
Bourbon have done before her— 
mstitute an order of knighthood 
toreward those who accompanied 
her. I can hardly suppose that 
this can be visited with any pecu- 

severity against herroyal high- 
ness, though it is the charge a- 
ganst her, which has been best 
proved 


My lords, I believe that I have 
dwelt longer on this point than it 
; but as it is alleged as 

a offence that my client institu- 
ted an order, I thought it my duty 
“ee? handle this charge, 
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but to satisfactorily show to your 
lordships, as I trust I have, that 
the charge ought not to have been 
in the preamble of the bill. 

Nowcomes, my lords,the char 

of adulterous intercourse; and the 
real question for your lordships’ 
consideration is, whether an adul- 
terous intercourse has taken place 
between her majesty, the queen o- 
this realm, and Bartolomeo Berf 
gami ; and also whether that adul- 
tery took place under such circum. 
stances as to bring scandal and 
disgrace upon the royal family in 
the eyes of Europe, as is = 
in the preamble of the bill. You 
know, my lords, that when the 
bill was brought in, we were left 
totally in the dark as to the place 
where, and the time when, this 
adulterous intercourse took place, 
and I had no other guide but the 
attorney general’s opening speech 
for the specification of the cha 

for it was impossible I could learn 
any thing from the bill itself. 

I shall now, therefore, my lords, 
apply my arguments and observa- 
tions to that speech, and I shall 
compare the evidence offered at 
your lordships’ bar with that state- 
ment, and show how far it has 
been proved or disproved. The 
first count, my lords, or rather the 
first overt act of high treason, set 
forth in the preamble of the bill, 
is that of adulterous intercourse. 
In the opening the emery | gene- 
ral entered into a series of charges, 
applying epithets to her majesty, 
and to her servants, likely to af- 
fect and make a very strong im- 

ression upon, the minds of their 

ordships. And what was his un- 
disguised statement of her majes- 
ty’s conduct on the first night that 
she arrived at Naples? He said 


that on that night he should prove 
S to 
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to the satisfaction of the minds of 
their lordships, that adultery had 
been committed by her majesty 
with Bergami. I will give you 
his own statement: “Onthatnight,” 
said the attorney general, “ her 
majesty ordered her paramour to 
sleep in a room adjoining to her 
own, that she might have easy ac- 
cess to him, he having up to that 
time always slept at a distance 
from her. William Austin, a 
child about seven years of age, 
who till that night slept in her 
majesty’s apartment, was remov- 
ed to another room to sleep, to 
enable them to carry on the adul- 
terous intercourse now the subject 
of these proceedings. Her ma- 
jesty returned early that night from 
the opera, and was seen going to 
the room of Bergami; and she 
was noticed by her female atten- 
dant (Dumont) to be extremely 
agitated; and next morning it 
was observed that the bed of her 
royal highness had not been slept 
in.” This was not all, he further 
said “ And her majesty next morn- 
ing did not leave her apartment 
till it was very late, but was shut 
up with Bergami in the cabinet ; 
and although persons of rank call- 
ed upon her, yet they were turned 
away without seeing her, they were 
refused admittance to her pre- 
sence.”’—This was the statement 
the attorney general ventured to 
make, and he added to it this also 
=— Now, my lords, if such are 
the facts which I shall prove in 
evidence,—and I have no doubt 
but I shall,—I say, my lords, ifI 
prove these charges in evidence, 
there is only one conclusion to be 
drawn, and that is, that on that 
night an adulterous intercourse 
took place,”"—Your lordships will 
see presently how these charges 


have been proved, or rather diy 
proved. If these facts had oceyy. 
red—if Bergami had been perm. 
ted to enjoy the unlawful embraces 
of his royal mistress, would, my 
lords, his behaviour have beep 
what it has been proved to be af. 
terwards towards her majesty? 
The gentlemen who have been ex. 
amined on the part of the q 

sir William Gell and the honouw. 
able Keppel Craven, have both 
sworn that his behaviour was be 
coming the situation he filled; 
that he was respectful to her ma. 
jesty, and that his demeanour was 
as proper as it could possibly be. 
If this person had done that with 
which he was charged, would net 
he have been forward, impudent, 
and familiar? His behaviour w 
her majesty alone gave the lie to 
the fou! charges. 

But, my lords, if I shall show 
that it has been proved, that instead 
of her royal highness’s ordering 
Bergami’s bed-room to be next to 
hers, the arrangement of the rooms 
was made by the steward Sicard; 
and that the alteration was after 
wards made in consequence of the 
great inconveniences to the suite, 
the house being too small; and 
that Bergami was placed near the 
window adie into the garden, 
on account of her majesty enter 
taining apprehensions of danger, 
and for the purpose of protecting 
her ; if it is proved that the boy 
Was not removed to allow the cr 
minal indulgence charged in te 
bill, but that he was removed ® 
consequence of his age, which ¥% 
fourteen years, and not seven, ® 
the attorney general said, and thi 
her majesty had been remonst 
ted with on account of his 
ing in her room, and that re 
her mayjesty’s arrival at NaS 
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had slept in another apartment p: 


whenever there was room for him 
~if it be also proved, that instead 
of her majesty returning early 
from the opera, she returned very 
te, and that sir William oy 
ied her to her - 
room; and if there is no proof of 
i being shut up with her 
hens morning, k 3 ie the 
was in the same room dur! 
sight ; if it is proved that no per- 
wa of rank visited her majesty 
sext morning, who were kept wait- 
ing, and refused admittance to her 
esence ; then, I ask your lord- 
- where are the proofs of cri- 
intercourse ? 

Task your lordships to dismiss 
the evidence of Dumont altoge- 
ther, I ask your lordships, when 
you find all her evidence, which 
ss known to other persons, com- 
pletely disproved, to refuse to give 
ay credit to her assertions, which 
rest solely on her evidence, and are 
not confirmed by the testimony of 
others ; for it is ig Sogn I can 

evidence to show the false- 

of charges which she says 
occurred when no other person 
was present. Dumont said that 
her majesty, on her return from 
the opera, was agitated ; it was 
dat any person might have said 
without fear of contradiction ; but 
the inference to be drawn was, that 
Majesty was so in love with 
her courier that she returned early 
from the opera to gratify a crimi- 
ual passion that night. My lords, 
« my intention to refer to the 
met and pee of the at- 
mey general, distinctly point by 
aa een it a serious 

: of any of your lordships 
es pass over any fact with- 
call Plaining it, that you would 
back my attention to that 
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art; of course, my colleagues 
will render me any assistance; but 
this is a case of too much impor. 
tance to allow one single point to 
go unexplained or wunproved, 
where it is capable of disproof. I 
shall now attempt to show how 
false, how incredible, how unwor- 
thy of belief, are the facts charged 
tohave occurred on the nightof the 
opera at Naples. 

But, first, I call your lordships’ 
attention to the evidence of Si- 
card. He proves that the alter. 
ation in the rooms was done by 
his sole direction. Mr. Craven 
states, in pp. 537 and 543, that 
Austin was removed from her ma- 
jesty’s apartment before she arrived 
at Naples, In pages 535 and 554, 
sir W. Gell states that he did not 
return from the opera till one 
o’clock in the morning, and he 
saw her majesty to her chamber ; 
and Dumont says in her evidence, 
that it was early when she return- 
ed from the opera, not more than 
eight o’clock. There is, my lords, 
no proof whatever of Bergami 
being locked up next morning 
with her majesty, or of his break- 
fasting with her, but the contrary. 
There is no proof of any adulte- 
rous intercourse havingtaken place 
on that night, but the contrary was 
most clearly established. What 
did Mr,Cravensay inhis evidence? 
He was asked by a peer— 

“¢ Were the manners of Berga- 
mi the manners of a gentleman ?”” 

His answer was most proper : 
he replied— 

«© When he was a courier he 
acted becoming his situation; and 
when he was chamberlain he acted 
as properly in that capacity.” 

Now, my lords, as to the state of 
the beds, which has been dwelt 
upon so much by the other side. 
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In page 253, Dumont says, that no 
slept in the travelling bed, 

Bat the great bed, on the follow- 
ing morning, was rumpled, Now, 
my lords, it is curious to know, 
and I should like for Dumont to 
state, where her majesty slept, for 
the great bed had no sheets upon 
it, and it could not be supposed 
that her majesty slept all night 
outside the counterpane, and the 
travelling bed was not slept on at 
all. My lords, when Seen 
states, that for two months the 
little bed was not slept upon at 
all, it is so incredible that I am 
sure your lordships cannot give 
credit to it; for her majesty must 
have slept in a bed somewhere ; 
and if she slept in Bergami’s bed 
all that time, is it likely, I ask, 
that a female would be so foolish 
to let her chambermaid know it? 
For what more could Dumont 
know unless she had been present 
at the time she was in bed with 
Bergami, when her majesty suffer- 
ed her bed to be unruffled for two 
months together, and for no other 
‘ag but to show her guilt to 
er chambermaid? But this evi- 
dence rested solely on Dumont’s 
own testimony, and was complete- 
ly without corroboration ; and after 
e had been contradicted by cre- 
dible persons in all the main points 
of her evidence, would their lord- 
ships believe that evidence, which 
was of that nature that it was im- 
ssible to bring evidence to con- 
tradict it? On the cross examina- 
tion of the witness Dumont, by 
Mr, Williams, she spoke of no- 
thing more than the } sca ane 
of the bed; this was in page 314. 
—But, my lords, my learned 
friends must have been instructed 
by Dumont that an adulterous in- 


tercourse had taken place, though 
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she did not venture to swear jt. 
My learned friends in favour of 
this proceeding apologised to you 
lordships for not proving the fact 
at first, but their apology was ly. 
dicrous; they said it was owing to 
the difficulty of proof in such cases, 
Your lordships an that on the 
fourth day of the examination of 
Dumont, a question was pa 
by a noble lord to her, as to th 
bed, which, on the first day, she 
said was rumpled. She then, for 
the first time, said that there wer 
spots or stains on the bed! 
Now, my lords, I am convinced 
that you cannot possibly believe 
her evidence.—Why did not de 
state this fact on the first day’ 
But do not let me forget, my lords, 
that when she saw the spots m 
the counterpane, to show her mo. 
desty and ignorance of such mat- 
ters, she added, that she did na 
know what the spots were! My 
lords, I believe there never yet was 
a case in which the charges wer 
so completely, so effectually, and 
so utterly destroyed and disproved. 
Although there were such num 
rous facts opened, and such nv 
merous circumstances against the 
queen disclosed, yet it was thre 
weeks before they could make the 
least impression against her. (The 
learned counsel then referred toa 
article from the Quarterly Revies, 
just published, which was mos 
applicable to her majesty’s situ 
tion.) My lords, the infamous 
and diabolical intentions again 
her majesty, and the wicked © 
ports circulated, have had thet 
effect ; yet I trust, and sanguine, 
they will be disproved, to the & 
tire satisfaction of your lordships; 
yet the vile reports, the 
mous insinuations and abom! 


. tisfactorily 
charges, however sa po 
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existing will be a pu- 
one at to he majesty, which 
»o time and no one 
ly eradicate. oO 
ps ae On tis arrival of we 
‘ecty at Naples, it was said that 
receny retired for one hour 
ind a half to a small cabinet with 
i There was no proof 
of this, and in summing up, the 
said, ** Can any 
oe doubt that an adulterous in- 
ercourse took place?” The fact 
was, that the charges had been 
ly refuted; and never 
rasacase brought into a court of 
tice that was shown to be so 
atirely false and wicked. 

Iam, my lords, surprised that 
ny learned opponents should cling 
ail to this case, when all the 

but one have been shown 
to be utterly false; and that one 
charge is such a one that rested 
wily on the evidence of persons 
vhose evidence could not be be- 
ieved, unless confirmed by good 
wstimony, At the masked ball 
the attorney general said that her 
mayesty went into a room with 
Bergamito change her dress, which 
raivery indecent and disgusting, 
another Turkish dress ; that Ber- 
rami was dressed as a Turk, and 
dat they went again to the ball in 
bee dresses ; and that Bergami 
mturned soon after, dissatisfied at 
wmething which had taken place, 

“ her majesty soon followed 
jute disconcerted, and appeared 
© be hurt at the way in which 
= had oe Seaman This, 

; “rds, is incredible, and is not 
bbe believed ; ifa female wished 
’ateniminally in the manner al- 

» Would she have taken her 
“vant maid, Dumont, to have 
nae it? If she wished to re- 

a ball privately, would 
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she have taken a servant maid to 
become an evidence of her guilt ? 
I cannot disprove that Dumont 
did not go up stairs, as she says, 
because she has sworn that no 
other person, except her majesty 
and Bergami, were present.—If 
she was on the stairs, no evidence 
has been brought to confirm it; 
and, if false, no one can be brought 
to disprove it. After Dumont’s 
three years’ rehearsal it was not to 
be supposed that he should cross 
examine her toany other factsthan 
those which she had sworn to on 
her examination in chief. The 
fact was, that like a friend‘of his, 
who framed an anecdote of an- 
other person, so Dumont framed 
this story of her majesty, and it 
was impossible to draw any thing 
but falsehood from so impure a 
fountain; and the more she had 
been examined, the more she 
would have invented and sworn 
against her majesty. Dumont 
swore her majesty’s dress was in- 
decent, and yetin pages 552 and 
553, sir W. Gelland Mr. Craven 
swore that the dress was not at all 
indecent ; and if it had been, they 
must have observed it. 

Much was said about Bergami 
being dressed asa ‘Turk; it was 
proved, however, in page 571, 
that all her majesty’s domestics 
formed a group around her in the 
same dress at the ball. There was 
no proof of Bergami rp cami 
disappointed and mortified, though 
the solicitor general noticed it in 
summing up; but sir W. Gell’s 
servant, W. Carrington, proved 
that Bergami was late at the ball, 
with other servants, assisting the 
company to refreshments, and 
walking about. And as to her 
majesty’s Turkish dress in the 


trowsers, how was that explained ? 
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It was sworn by sir W. Gell, that 
the trowsers were —. more 
than her usual dress sewn through 
with thread at the bottom, and 
not any thing at all indecent. 
Next comes, my lords, the walking 
arm-in-armewith Bergami in the 
—_ at Naples. ajocchi is 
first to say that Bergami kept 
a key of the garden; but at first 
he did not see them walking arm- 
in-arm. Some time after, in pa 
255, he is again asked as to the 
walking in the garden; and then 
he says he saw them walking arm- 
in-arin. Dumont is the next per- 
son who states, that they were 
arm-in-arm in the garden; and this 
garden, my lords, is supposed to 

a dark mysterious place, con- 
cealed from the view of every eye. 
Sir W. Gell and Mr. Craven say, 
that the garden was seen from 
every part of the mansion ; it was 
open, and sir W. Gell says that he 
saw her majesty, on one occasion, 
in the garden, and Bergami walk- 
ing at a distance, and he caution- 

her majesty, for he knew that 
spies were about, and her conduct 
would be misconstrued ; and he 
proves that her majesty had Ber- 

ami with her to give orders to 
the workmen in Italian, because 
she spoke it indistinctly. 

My learned friend states, that 
he feels no interest in the issue of 
this case; that he was ordered to 
attend by their lordships to sup- 
port the bill, and that he is the mi- 
nister of substantial justice. The 
fact was, he (the attorney general) 
Was an active partizan, and he 
knew that his case was bad—he 
knew that he had been deceived— 
his clients had been deceived—his 
instructors had been deceived— 
and their employer and the wit. 
nesses had deceived them. Those 
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who had ransacked 
clothes bags and every sink of ¢, 
lumny, who called a noble lady 
to speak toher husband’ s distresses 
and to betray the secrets of pris 
vate life, had stopped at the 
peer of their case, whi 
amounted to a complete acquit. 
tal of the queen. There was a 
fact at Catania, as it was 
by the attorney general, which re. 
quired observation.’ On the eri. 
dence of Dumont, her majestyhad 
to pass through her bed-room to 
Bergami’s ; but though her sister 
could have corroborated this, as 
she slept in the same room wit 
Dumont, she was not called tw 
speak to the fact; it was all lef 
to the assertion of this witnes 
alone, and was one of the mere in. 
ventions of this miserable woman, 
who does not strengthen Majoe. 
chi, nor he her. They ch 
that their client was intended to 
be the victim of perjury and com 
spiracy, by the employment a 
Italian witnesses, at a vast expens, 
to make out a case which could 
not have been supported against a 
married woman in her circum 
stances in any court, had she bees 
even guilty of the charges—A 
charge of conspiracy was abhor 
rent to the feelings, and was evea 
thought to be foreign to the che 
racter of Englishmen ; but sine 
these proceedings had been ins 
tuted two cases had oc 
which showed the contrary. He 
instanced the case of miss Glen’ 
rjury against the unfortuna 
Bowdinches. The other was 
case of a number of persons 
had conspired to get a sham com 
mission of bankruptcy ; the 
dence showing that these we 
persons who made perjury 4 
at a trifling expense. 
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easthe case of the king v. Cohen; 
and he also alluded to those of 
Kignear and others, and of Eliza- 
beth Canning, Titus Oates, Ke. 
These were perjurics in England. 
He also adverted to the case of 
james, duke of York, whose 
siends offered to prove adultery, 
when he was thinking of getting 
ad of his wife, the daughter of 
lod Clarendon. And was there 
sot a conspiracy to convict Anne 
Boleyn of incest with her brother, 
because the king wanted to get rid 
of his wife ? He made no appli- 
ation of those times and circum. 
dances to the present. Similar 
attempts were made mag her 
majesty in 1806, and there were 
saborned traducers at that time ; 
but it was thought fitting for the 
privy council to pronounce a ver- 
dct of acquittal, lest the prince of 
Wales should be suspected of hav- 
mg been concerned. Such things 
tad taken place in England, and 
was the contrary to be expected 
wom witnesses brought from a 
country where, on account of the 
superstition and darkness which 
prevailed, perjury might be pur- 
» and persons found who 
would do or say any thing when 
urge rewards were given to 
them ? 

_ The attorney general had, in 
us Opening, talked of adultery at 
Varces, Lugano, &c, but not a 
word to prove it. He believed the 
atomey general had been so in- 
d, and that there was but 

eae witness, Dumont, by whom 
could have been so instructed. 
one could not go on 
without one’s witnesses : vali 
€ case here ? His learned 
fends had had their Milan and 
on commissions, with six 
collect their witnesses, 
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and yet their case had totally fail. 
ed. He quoted Roger North’s 
account of the opinion of his bro. 
ther, sir Dudley North, respecting 
witnesses in Turkey. He came to 
the conclusion, that a false wit- 
ness, if used to his trade, was bet- 
ter than a true one, Wherever 
our immortal bard had to find 
false witnesses to betray or slander 
an injured heir, he took them from 
Milan or Venice or Messina—whe- 
ther he was an Iago, an Iachimo, 
or a Don John, they were all from 
Italy or Sicily. He quoted very 
humorously the charges of Dog- 
berry against the false witnesses of 
Don John, and declared it most 
applicable to this last act of this 
new comedy of * Much ado about 
nothing.’”’—He then went into the 
scene on board the polacre, and 
the kisses and embraces sworn to. 
These were what the captain and 
mate were to receive so many 
thousands of dollars from the 
British government for swearing 
to. He could almost fancy he 
saw the letter from the captain to 
his nephew, saying, Come to this 
country, you have only to swear 
you saw them kissing and hugs 
ging ona gun, and your fortune 
is made; you may then marry 
and settle where you please! But 
some of the crew should have 
been called, especially the steers- 
man, who had a better opportu. 
nity than all the others to see the 
facts sworn to; and these men 
had not been called. 

He would say, and their lord- 
ships would say also, that there 
was a complete end to this part of 
the case. When this case was got 
up, then should have all reports 
been dismissed from it, and cap- 
tain Flynn should have been first 
examined: for, if that had been 

S 4 done, 



































done, his English testimony would 
have driven away all that of the 
Italian and Swiss, in which it 
would have been impossible to 
have placed any credit. Majocchi 
swears, that at Ephesus her royal 
highness slept on a sofa with Ber- 
gami; butit was remarkable that 
neither Dumont nor Geroff was 
called to corroborate his testi- 
mony, which was utterly denied 
by Mr. Hownam. 

Mr. Denman, about twoo’clock, 
stated, that he felt considerable 
exhaustion, and begged their lord- 
ships would allow him to retire for 
an interval. 

The lord chancellor observed, 
that he was sure the request of the 
learned counsel would be met by 
the unanimous concurrence of 
their lordships, and he was satis- 
fied that the house would willingly 
adjourn till to-morrow, if Mr. 
Denman wished it—He, there- 
fore, had only to make his elec- 
tion whether he would resume 
again this evening or to-morrow 


morning. 
man said, thatheshould 





Mr. 
be sufficiently relieved by a short 
pause, 

After a pause of about half an 
hour, Mr. Denman resumed his 
summing up, and adverted to the 
pane when her majesty was on 

rd the polacre on her voyage 
to Jerusalem.—aAt that time ae 
was living upon terms of what 
might be called delightful fami- 
liarity with those who attended her 
person. In the tent she reposed at 
night, finding that the more agree- 
able place for sleeping, on account 
of the inconveniences which she 
felt in the cabin below. This was 
one of the facts in which it might 
be thought not improper in him 
to advise their lordships to be cau- 
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tious in what point of view, andj 
in what manner, they considered 
the evidence relative to this parti. 
cular fact. He would maintain, 
and he believed that every ho. 
nest mind would agree with him, 
that there ought not to be th 
least suspicion of guilt upon her 
majesty, when the whole circum. 
stances of the case were reflected 
upon, It was in proof that Vic. 
torine, that Dumont, and 
others of her royal highnes’s 
suite, were continually in the tent 
with her majesty. Lieutenant 
Hownam had also, in the course 
of his evidence, stated, that her 
majesty was frequently very much 
fatigued and oppressed in the 
course of the voyage. Under 
these circumstances, was it poss- 
ble that there could be a mind » 
uncharitable, so uncandid, so un 
just, as to adhere closely to the 
mere words in which the fact is 
related, and to lose sight of the 
ona fide intent of the assertion? 


b 
He defied any honest man to lay 


his hand upon his heart, and de 
clare that there adultery was com- 
mitted. It was said that the beds 
were regularly prepared, but it ap 
peared afterwards in evidence that 
those beds had no bed clothes; 
and it afterwards came out that 
those two parties who were said to 
have this criminal intercourse 
were both of them, with little al- 
teration, in the same dress as ti 
which they wore by day. The wit 
ness Dumont had laid great stress 
upon the dress of the parties in her 
examination in chief ; but in ber 
cross examination, itap 
there was not the slightest four 
dation for her gross msinuations 
If the whole of the 8 
scenes at Naples were nega 
and the facts were proved to 
untenable, 
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it was perfectly 
the imputations were 
car that facte which did not 


tear them out, and that the worst 


of all falsehoods had been prac- 


iving the appearance o 
= nh hich was known to 


tealie, her majesty’s innocence 
would appear to every one of their 
lordships. It was utterly impos- 
shle for their lordships to consider 
the fact of Bergami’s promotion 
and elevation as sufficient to de. 
cide the case against her majesty ; 
because, if it were, the whole of 
the inquiry might have been dis- 
with, as their lordships 
would have been wasting time un- 
meessarily, improperly, and inde- 
cently, He had a right to say, if 
there was truth in argument, or 
justice in inference, that her royal 
slept on board the pola- 
cewithout the slightest stain upon 
ber character. 

And if their lordships were sae 
tied that neither before nor 
iter her royal highness went on 
board this polacre, there was the 
last proof from whence to draw 
the inference of guilt, he called 
upon the house to consider whe- 
ther, in a case of such importance 
~dethronement and degradation 
—to the highest individual in the 
kingdom, and where the evidence 
cught to be clear in proportion to 
the weight of punishment, the cir- 
cumstances which took place on 

the polacre were of them- 
sufficient to make out the 

- Somemgs The cause of 
ty’s sleeping on deck, 

as has been proved in evidence, 
vas the noisome smell of some 
umals in the shi - He put it to 
. re of their lordships, 
» Ht her majesty had been 

ibe blind victim of this man, such 
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a step would have been taken. 
Was it to be believed that she 
would have withdrawn herself 
from his secure embraces, where 
no eye could have been her, and 
that she would have transterred 
herself to the public deck, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
steersman, and subject to the con- 
stant interruption of the crew, if 
she were really guilty? But was it 
in a military tent in which her 
majesty had placed herself ? No; 
it was the mere awning of the 
re It hung loosely and formed 
a large room upon the deck, 
There were two beds placed at a 
distance from one another, and the 
hatchway was always open. It 
was singular that this fact ape 
peared not in the examination in 
chief,but in the cross examination. 
Their lordships had been told the 
awning of the tent had been let 
down, and that intercourse had 
taken place during the day, This 
was a gross calumny, and there 
was not the least proof that adul- 
tery had been committed. From 
the 20th July to the 17th August 
her majesty was on board the po- 
lacre, and during the journey she 
was extremely annoyed, and was 
much oppressed by fatigue, It was 
found absolutely necessary that 
some one should attend upon her ; 
and who could be more fitted for 
that duty, to protect her during 
that long, tedious voyage, than the 
person she had appointed as her 
chamberlain, to attend constantly 
upon her person? ‘There was on- 
ly one occasion in which there was 
the least attempt at proof, that 
her majesty and Bergami were 
sleeping in the tent, and they were 
then both in their clothes. If he 
were to resort to Old Bailey ver- 
dicts; if, indecd, a comparison 

might 
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might be formed between them 
a this important case, he was 
prepared to maintain that there 
was no proof that these parties ace 
tually fe on the deck, and the 
fact was only to be inferred from 
the statement of lieutenant How- 
nam. He did not mean to con- 
tend that Bergami might not have 
been reposing in the tent, and, as 
Mr. Hownam has very properly 
stated, there was no mystery, there 
was nothing which called for con- 
cealment. Her majesty, unpro- 
tected as she was, was the boldest 
female of the party ; and although 
she thought proper to sleep on 
deck, amidst the crew, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that some one 
should be appointed to guard her, 
—He called their Lordships’ at. 
tention to the manner in which 
the witnesses for her majesty had 
been cross examined by the coun- 
sel on the other side, When lieu- 
tenant Hownam had stated his 
belief that these two parties might 
have slept together in the tent, 
there was a triumphant echo about 
the town, and their lordships’ at- 
tention was to be fixed upon this 
solitary circumstance, forgetting 
ali the other important testimony 
which that witness had given at 
the bar. If the counsel for the 
crown were to be allowed to make 
out their case by calling persons of 
the lowest description, coming, 
God knew from whence, they 
surely were not to be suffered to 
swore to strengthen that case, 
by picking out of the evidence for 
the queen an inference of a be- 
lief upon which they were to rest 
a case of the highest criminal na- 
ture. 

He next alluded to the evidence 
of lieutenant Flynn, who he ob- 


served had not been called by the 


other side, as might have been es, 
pected. This gentleman had po 
been suminoned LO give evidence 
for her majesty, but, without the 
smallest connexion with the queen, 
he had voluntarily come over and 
had given the most important te. 
timony, which his residence in §;. 
cily had enabled him to afford, 
This brave, honourable, and 
lant man had not, like many of the 
witnesses for the crown, waited 
for their bribes, but, observing by 
the public papers that proceedings 
against her majesty were about to 
be instituted, he instantly came to 
this country to depose to facts to 
the best of his memory and belie 
which had occurred long since, 
It was quite evident that this gen 
tleman had never before been in 
any court of justice, and, as ther 
lordships must have perceived, be 
returned answers which he never 
intended to have given. Whea 
asked whether certain papers were 
faithful copies, he stated that they 
were not, when he meant to sy 
that they were. A more nervous 
witness he had never seen in aay 
court of justice, but he had gives 
more accurate evidence with © 
spect to his belief than any witnes 
shee had yet been examined. —He 
had described the situation of th 
bed-rooms, and stated that whea 
he passed through the dining: 
room he knew that Bergami ¥% 
in bed, and frequently spoke 
him behind his screen, and & 
ceived his answer. A more cleat 
and satisfactory account never Wa 
given by any witness. He 

no alteration in the beds, ane 
never interfered, and therefore # 
was quite out of his sphere © 
make any observations on 
subject. His evidence was 
fore completely distinct; and 
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the subject of his be- 

pee Welief which might be 
founded upon mere hearsay,—he 
looked to the facts themselves 
from whence he gave his belief, 
But it was unnecessary to enter 
‘ato these points. He was sure 
their lordships, and no man who 
was tcould forget the mode 
in which this gallant officer had 
been crossexamined. He (Mr. 
Denman) was the last man who 
would undervalue the splendid 
talents of his majesty’s attorney 
pam but there were many dif- 
modes of cross examination. 

He (the learned counsel) loved to 
we the advocate who could drag 
the reluctant proof from its lurk- 
ing place, and show it to the light, 
when the reluctant witness was 
anxious to preserve it in darkness ; 
but he held that man in contempt 
who attempted to betray a wit- 
ness into some little error, and 
who would take advantage of the 
alarm and nervousness evinced by 
the witness under examination, 
No man could disbelieve the ge- 
neral effect of his testimony, = 
no such exhibition, such indecent 
familiarities as had been sworn to 
by the captain and mate of the 
ae had in fact occurred, 
evidence had completely 
broken down under the statement 
of the attorney general respecting 
the licentious display of his person 
by Bergami ; the captain had only 
em apish tricks, and lieu- 

ea = pig swore that Ber- 
only put a cushion or two 
under his dress to imitate and ri- 
some pompous personage. 
conclusion from the whole of 
evidence on this part of the 
“se Was, that if the princess and 


i a had intended to commit 
»they would have done it 
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below and not upon deck in the 
view of the captain, mate, and the 
whole crew of the polacre. 

Supposing then every crime 
charged before this tent scene, and 
every indecency after it, disproved, 
was the house or any man prepar- 
ed to say, that that alone was suf- 
ficient foundation for this bill? 
The queen was on her trial for an 
offence of the highest magnitude ; 
and he hoped their lordships would 
not make any unworthy compro 
mise, or adopt any middle course, 
because the charge did not actu- 
ally amount to high treason, It 
was not because the punishment 
was lighter that the evidence to 
warrant it should be lighter, 

For his own part, without any 
affected sentiment, which, perhaps, 
in an advocate, might be allowed, 
he would say, that he would much 
rather see his royal mistress tried 
at the bar, like Anne Boleyn, for 
her life, than in the more perilous 
situationin which shenow stood ;— 
he would much rather have tohand 
her to the scaffold, where she would 
lay her head on the block with all 
the firmness and magnanimity be- 
longing to her illustrious family, 
than witness her present condem- 
nation under the heavy charges 
which would render her indeed an 
object of general pity, but of more 

eneral scorn—who could not be 
ead upon but as one who was 
entitled to compassion, having 
fallen by the misconduct of those 
who afterwards brought her to 
punishment, but who, at the same 
time, must be regarded as a most 
deplorable instance of degraded 
rank and ruined character. The 
house was bound therefore to try 
the queen as if the commission of 
an act of high treason had been 


charged on board the polacre; 
and 
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and thus viewing it, what would 
be the language of any judge re- 
arding a prisoner who, having 
Sean acquitted by the evidence of 
a great number of false and im- 
portant charges, was at last accu- 
sed only of one single and com. 
ratively insignificant offence? 
ould not the judge declare on 
the instant, in a case like the pre- 
sent, that no proof existed of cri- 
minal intercourse, that the main 
fact had been disproved—that 
though the parties had perhaps 
been shown together in the tent, 
and though there might be surmise 
or suspicion of guilt, because one 
of the witnesses had hinted at such 
a situation, yet that all criminal in- 
tent was negatived, and that the 
excuse for the situation was given 
under the same oath that had 
sworn to it? A judge, who, under 
such circumstances, did not declare 


that a prisoner ought not to be in. 
stantly acquitted, would deserve 
to be impeached at the bar of this 


house, for a gross and infamous 
dereliction of his duty. The learn- 
ed gentleman then made various 
remarks on the evidence of Majoc- 
chi and Dumont, upon the come 
plete contradiction given by lieu- 
tenant Hownam, and upon the 
evidence of the kiss given by the 
princess to Bergami, on his going 
on shore at Terracina, and upon 
his visiting Messina. 

He afterwards referred to the 
different transactions at the villa 
d’Este, dwelling most forcibly up. 
on the conduct of the two discard. 
ed servants, Sacchi and Rastelli. 
He then proceeded to observe, that 
he had heard examples similar to 
the present quoted from English 
history ; but he knew of no exam- 
m in any history of a christian 

ing, who had thought himself at 


liberty to divorce his wife for any 
misconduct whatever, when his 
own misconduct, in the first ip, 
stance, was the occasion of her fall, 
He had found, in some degree, a 
sm in the history of imperial 

ome; and it was the only cag 
in the annals of any nation which 
se to bear a close resem. 
blance to the present p 
Scarcely had Octavia become 
wife of Nero, when almost on the 
day of marriage, she became also 
the object of his disgust and aver. 
sion; she was cast off, repudiated, 
and dismissed, on a false and fri. 
volous pretext. A mistress was 
received in her place, and before 
long she was banished from the 
dwelling of her husband. A con 
spiracy was set on foot against her 
honour, to impute to her a licen 
tious amour with a slave; andit 
was stated by the great historian 
of corrupted Rome, that, on that 
occasion, some of her servants 
were induced, not by bribes but by 
tortures, to depose to facts injure 
ous to her reputation; but the 
ema number persisted in faith 
ully maintaining her innocence. 
It seemed, however, that though 
the public was convinced of her 
purity, the prosecutor persevered 
im asserting her guilt, and finally 
banished her from Rome. Her 
return was like a flood: the ge 
nerous people of that me re 
ceived her with those feelin 
which ought to have existed in 
heart of her husband. 

But a second conspiracy wasal- 
terwards attempted, and in the 
course of that inquiry she was com 
victed and condemned; she was 
banished to an island in the Me 
diterranean, where the only act 
of mercy shown to her was put 
ting an end to her sufferings by 


porsen 
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dagger. The death 

of algo eer mother had 
‘wed her of her natural pro- 
rectors, who had stood as a shield 
between her and misery. The 
learned counsel at some length 
sated out the striking analogies 
this case and that of re 

majesty, noticing the desertion © 
ber illustrious ads, and the 
death of the king, and also of her 
in November 1817,—It 

wasa singular fact, that in that 
very month, Dumont, Sacchi, 
i, and Rastelli, had been 
dismissed her royal highness’s ser- 
vice. He dwelt also on the de- 
bateson the bill to render adul- 
tery acrime, and quoted with great 
emphasis the words of Mr, Burke 
ingthe testimony of discard- 

ed domestics. 

He put it to their lordships, 
wiether if any man should dare 
to the noble consort of any 
one of them with a crime like this, 
and support it by the evidence of 
aservant, who swore that he had 
wen the lady through the key hole 
or the aperture of some door creep 
to the bed of some menial servant, 
they would give credence to a 
tory contradicted by the whole 
course of an irreproachable life, 
vhile the malice of the party be- 
tayed itself even in the foulness 
dfthecharge. He made a num- 
ber of rng remarks upon the 

; evidence given by Sac- 
chi, who, for a base and sordid pur- 
pose, had pretended to disclose the 

ential secrets of his mistress, 
infact he had committed the 
i perjury by the invention 


most detestable calumnies. 


He likened him, with preat force, 


to themost infamous of all traitors, 
apostate to christianity, 
betrayed his saviour 
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with a kiss!—The letters of ma- 
demoiselle Dumont, and the very 
sincere testimony she had there 

iven in favour of her beloved and 
injured mistress, were next re- 
marked upon; the learned counsel 
contending that the evidence those 
letters contained was of itself suffi- 
cient to warrant the rejection of 
the bill. He next adverted to the 
reasons which had induced the 
counsel for the queen to over-rule 
the wishes of her majesty, in not 
exposing to cross examination, af- 
ter the memorable failure of lieu- 
tenant Flynn, certain witnesses 
whom it might be expected they 
should call. Perhaps too great 
a compliment had been paid to the 
case on the other side by calling 
any witnesses at all; but after the 
defence of her majesty was com- 
plete in the testimony recently 

roduced, he thought it would 
tes been more than needlessly 
injudicious to have submitted the 
sister of Dumont to the possible 
treachery of her sister, and to the 
perils of a cross examination, 
where, perhaps, some trifling for- 
getfulness, or some innocent delu- 
sion, might destroy the benefit 
otherwise to be derived from her 
testimony. He thought that in 
this respect the queen’s counsel had 
exercised a sound discretion. Had 
the case for the bill been more 
perfect, or the answer to it less 
complete, a different course would 
have been pursued. 

Mr. Denman was then proceed- 
ing to other parts of his subject, 
= the earl of Liverpool ob- 
served that it was four o’clock ; 
the house accordingly adjourned. 

Oct. 25.—This morning the 
lord chancellor took hisseat on the 
woolsack at five minutes before 


ten o’clock. Prayers were — 
y 
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by the bishop of Bristol. On the 
list of peers being read over, ex- 
cuses were admitted for the duke 
fo St. Alban’s, the earl of Oxford, 
and lord Somers. 

Counsel were called in at twen- 
ty minutes past ten o'clock. 

Mr. Denman then rose, and 
resumed the summing up of the 
defence :— My lords, in refer- 
ring to the evidence which has 
been produced in support of this 
bill, I am naturally brought to 
that individual whose name forms 
so prominent a part in the charges 
which have been brought against 
her majesty. And euvslaly no 
person ever entered into any si- 
tuation with better character, with 
a fairer claim to promotion, or bet- 
ter entitled to hope for success 
and advantage. Mr. Craven states, 
that the marquis Guisiglieritreated 
Bergami on a footing of equality, 
and recommended him to her royal 
highness as an individual who was 
deserving her confidence and pa- 
tronage; that he was of a respect. 
able family, which had suffered in 
its fortunes during the French re- 
volution ; that he had served in 
the French army, where he was 
admitted to the society of persons 
of rank and distinction ; but that 
now, in his humbled fortune, he 
was compelled to accept of a si- 
tuation below his rank, or his de- 
serts. Sir W. Gell stated that the 
marquis Guisiglieri, so far from 
treating him as a menial, or one 
of mean origin, saluted him in the 
manner in which the nobility sa- 
lute persons of equal rank; and 
the French colonel Oliviera, who 
knew him at general Pino's, speaks 
of him in the highest terms, Iam 
not, my lords, defending Bergami, 
nor isit necessary that I Souid 
do so; but I cannot advert to the 
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manner in which he was into, 
duced to her royal highness, with, 
out declaring my firm convictiog 
that he was a person worthy of 
patronage, 

Bergami entered the service of 
the princess in the year 1814, and 
in the following year he was pro. 
moted from the situation of a cog. 
rier to that of a page. I may here 
observe, that a courier to a royal 
personage, though wearing a pe. 
culiar dress, is not to be considered 
as an ordinary livery servant. Ip 
the course of that year, I believe, 
he became her royal highness 
chamberlain. I will admit tha 
it was desirable that her majesty 
should place in that situation a 
person of high rank; but we mus 
consider the circumstancesin which 
her royal highness was placed, and 
what hope had she that any young 
nobleinan would enter her service 
when likely to incur the displea 
sure of the court at home? At 
this time Mr. Craven had left her 
royal highness, on account of a 
domestic misfortune, and sir Wm. 
Gell had also left her on account 
of his health, I therefore do net 
know that the princess could have 
done better than binding a mand 
honour and fidelity to her service, 
by conferring on him those offices 
and those honours which it is the 
privilege of royalty to bestow. 
And when a royal personage does 
confer rank and honours on ani 
dividual, he who is thus disti 
guished becomes what royalty 
chooses to make him, I do mt 
blame captain Pechell for refusing 
to sit down at the table with a man 
who had waited behind his chait; 
but no individual would degrade 
himself by yielding respect to thow 
whom royalty delighteth to be 


nour. Mr, Sicard says, he ros 
(Tie 
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dered it necessary that the prin- 
wess should have a guard near her 
nerson } and that at Naples, he 
“laced Bergami in the cabinet, 
> the garden, without the 
tsowledge or participation of her 
royal highness, and without any 
wterference on the part of Berga- 
ni, who thus discharged a most 
= t service to her royal 
highness: for no one can doubt 
dat the princess was surrounded 
with spies from the moment she 
eutted this country; and when 
ergami had faithfully discharged 
de important duty of guarding 
her royal person, was it not na- 
tural that, on Sicard quitting her 
royal highness, she should prefer 
bim to the offices of page, and 
master of the household? Sicard 
eft her royal highness because his 
pecuniary affairs required that he 
sould come to England, and Ber- 
gumi was then promoted to his si- 
tution; for let it never be forgot- 
im, that We are speaking of a man 
good manners, who might be 
ceived into the first society, and 
woo never betrayed meanness or 
ervility, although his fallen for- 
tunes had doomed him, for a short 
nied, to serve in a very humble 
capacity, It was natural to sup- 
pose that the other persons in the 
ervice of her majesty should have 
een indisposed to speak with kind- 
ues of one whose merits had raised 
“msomuch above them in the 
‘mation of his mistress, The 
"ay circumstance of his having 
“charged his duty with zeal and 
“delity Was sufficient to excite 
‘pans him the evil thoughts of 
re Whose ambition received a 
me lag + a5 from their un- 
ey have, 10M could her ma- 
_ save promoted with so much 
Poptiety ? 
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But it appeared that the vir- 
tuous feelings of this illustrious but 
unfortunate lady were all to be 
turned into crimes, Amongst 
other causes of censure was her 
fondness for young children! In 
Genoa, the infant Victorine was 
thrown in her way, and she felt 
for it the affection of a mother, 
for she presumed that it was 
without a protector. There had 
been no evidence to the contrary. 
At the former period of perse- 
cution, a similar circumstance 
had taken place. It was then a 
charge which demanded investi- 
gation, for the succession was con- 
cerned ; but now that no danger 
of that description could be ap- 
prehended, it was thrown in as a 
supplement to the other proofs, 
which were dwelt upon as evidence 
of a gross and criminal appetite. 
If Bergami was promoted to the 
situation of chamberlain by his 
royal mistress, was it a proof of 
guilt that he was publicly declared 
to be so, that he should appear in 
the proper rank, and be intro- 
duced to her majesty’s visitors as 
a person filling a situation to which 
his talents and fidelity entitled 
him? What would have been 
said if he had skulked into the 
kitchen? Would it not have been 
hinted that then, indeed, he was 
kept for the gratification of a cri- 
minal passion? What if, when on 
board the Leviathan, his situation 
had been concealed from captain 
Briggs? What if, when upon 
going on board the same ship af- 
terwards, his royal mistress had 
deposed him from her tab/e, from 
the apprehension of being seen by 
captain Pechell in a station to 
which he had before been ele- 
vated? This publicity, so far from 
raising a presumption of guilt, pr 

the 
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the most indisputable proof of in- 
nocence. ‘Then it was said that 
he had been loaded with honours! 
But their lordships would recollect 
that Italian baronies were not like 
those which were possessed by the 
heroes of Runnimede; they were 
chaseable by a few hundred 
ivres; and, in that country, where 
they were so easy of attainment, 
they were absolutely necessary as 
an appendage to a situation of such 
importance as that to which Ber- 

mi had been raised. Indeed, 
ae honours of rank were, in Italy, 
considered of such consequence in 
every respectable cuiiaent, 
that many persons in this country 
had received letters from thence, 
in which they were addressed as 
lords, without having any other 
claims to the title than their worth 
as private individuals, Mr. Vi- 
zard, the amiable solicitor for the 
queen, had recently received a let- 
ter from that country, which called 
upon him to take lodgings for a 
family as near as possible to his 
lordship’s palace ! 

There was another crime with 
which her majesty was charged, 
to which he thoughc it necessary 
to call their lordships’ attention, — 
the introduction of Bergami’s re- 
lations to the service of her ma- 
jesty. Could any thing be more 
natural in a dependant than to 
serve his own family? It had not 
—— that her majesty knew 
of the relationship, but certainly 
he was doing no more than his 
duty, although, by doing so, he 
raised a prejudice against himself 
and his mistress in the hearts of 
those who were discarded. From 
the period of their arrival at Na- 
ples and their going on board the 

lacre, he officiated as chamber- 
ain, and without disguise; and 
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was it not rather too much, from 
that circumstance, to infer ty 
consequence stated in the 
ble of the bill? a 
e learned counsel then refer. 
red to the evidence of Majccts 
as what had taken place on board 
the polacre, and repeated the eri 
dence in contradiction to the a. 
lumnious statement of that witnes, 
who said he had heard the princes 
and Bergami together under th 
tent, while he was lying on a sh 
in the cabin below. This aba 
doned wretch, he said, introduced 
what he heard as a parallel 
what he had seen, when he wa 
half asleep, and must, if he had 
lain on a sofa at the time, hare 
gone into another cabin, and t- 
en a sofa and brought it to the 
which was under the tent wher 
the queen lay, for the purpose ¢ 
lying upon it, to hear what wu 
going orward between her an 
rgami. The evidence of Ps 
turzo, of capt. Flynn, and 
lieutenant Hownam, gave the kk 
direct to this abominable fabric. 
tion. It was too much to infe, 
from the mere circumstance @ 
Bergami having been seen hand- 
law her royal highness down from 
the deck to the cabin below, « 
the occasion of a squall which « 
curred during the night that le 
must have slept under the we 
with the princess. The whole ¢ 
Mr. Hownam’s belief on this s> 
ject was founded on mere hee 
says, which were as applicable © 
other persons of her royal bi 
ness’s suite as to Bergam 
was more natural or likely, &# 
that when the weather was ® 
some’of the female attendants © 
her royal highness should rem 
with her eater the tent; and, © 
the contrary, when the 3 
beca™ 
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became rough and squally, or 
when there Was an alarm of pl- 
ates, that she should be rather 
snended by some of the male per- 
was of ber establishment? 
it had been asked, whether lieu- 

tenants Flynn or Hownam could 
sot have performed this duty as 
well? Mr, Hownam, when a ques- 
son to this effect was put to him, 
iad said, most properly, that he 
wasted they would) But Mr. 
Hownam and Mr. Flynn had 
aherduties to perform on such 
ocasions. In the case of a squall, 
they must have been employed in 
wteading to the ship, and giving 
that aid of superior seamanship, 
which English sailors possess in so 
superior adegree beyond the sais 
lors of any other nation in the 
world, It was in evidence, more- 
over, that during the whole of the 
voyage homewards, her royal 
highness had never once undresse 
herself at night, but had reposed in 
teclothes which she wore during 
be day; and even admitting the 
possibility that some male person 
might have also occasionally slept 
@ bis clothes on the bedstead, 
waich stood at right angles with 
be sofa on which the princess re- 
clined, was the fact of criminal 
connexion the only inference that 
‘reasonable, candid, and generous 
mnd could draw from such an ac- 
Fe J age unavoidable, po- 
ation of the parties? But the fact 
was, that there was nothing in the 
whole evidence—nothing but the 
which of lieutenant Hownam, 
“ea Was no evidence—to nega- 
ia presumption that Bergami 
deme on the vO) aze home in 
ath oe piace where he had slept 
». oyage OUt—namely, in the 
Gaing-room. 


Pe deal had been said about 
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the bath scene; but nothing could 
be conceived more absurd and ri- 
diculous than the premiseson which 
the conclusion of guilt here rested. 
The learned gentleman referred 
to those parts of the evidence of 
Paturzo and Garguilo, which 
proved the dimensions of the ca- 
bin, and the impossibility of its 
containing the bathing tub the 
princess was in the custom of 
using. The whoie of the bath 
story rested, in short, on the evi- 
dence of Majocchi and Dumont, 
and it was of a piece with the 
whole of the evidence of these 
persons,—a piece of invention as 
absurd as it was incredible. 

The learned counsel begged 
now to direct their attention to 
the next case of inference which 
the attorney general had stated in 
his opening, namely, that when 
Sacchi arrived in the night-time 
with a dispatch from general Pino, 
he saw Bergami coming, as the 
attorney general had affirmed, out 
of the room of her royal highness. 
—Without saying any thing at 
present as to the credibility of this 
witness, he would ask, how was 
the statement of the attorney ye- 
neral borne out by the evidence of 
Sacchi? He does not state that 
he saw Bergami coming out of 
the room of her royal highness ; 
he saw him coming out of a 
room, but he neither knows who 
occupied that room, nor the room 
beyond it; and, what is more im- 
portant, he does not even know 
where the room was situate which 
was occupied by her royal high 
ness) As Sacchi had thus flatly 
necutived the allegation, there 
was, of course, nothing in his evt- 
dence on this point to corroborate; 
butitmightnot beamissto observe, 


that if there had been any thing 
. to 
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to confirm, neither of the two ser- 
vants of Bergami, with whom 
Sacchi communicated on that oc- 
casion, had been called. 

There were in all sixteen overt 
acts alleged in the opening of the 
attorney general, of the first three 
of which Naples was the scene— 
namely, the ad or bridal night ; 
the masked ball at the theatre of 
St. Carlos; and the meeting on 
the corridor: these depended on 
the evidence of mademoiselle Du- 
mont alone. Then there were the 
two occurrences at Varresse and 
Lugano; neither of these had 
been attempted to be supported 
by any evidence whatever. The 
case of Catania depended on Du- 
mont alone; that of Zavoan, on 
the evidence of nobody! The in- 
cident at Ephesus had been ate 
tempted to be proved by Majoc- 
chi alone; and all that he assert- 
ed was contradicted by several 
unimpeachable witnesses. Sac- 
chi’s arrival in the night time 
with the dispatch from general 
Pino was a story which, like Ma- 
ota he had also entirely to 

imself, Next came the case to 
which he had now particularly to 
direct the attention of their lord- 
ships, the case of Charnitz, which 
also rested on a single witness, 
and that witness Dumont. 

The learned gentleman pro- 
ceeded to contrast the statement of 
this case, as made by the attor- 
ney general, with the case as prov- 
ed by Dumont’sevidence. In her 
examination in chief, she endea- 
voured to show that the princess 
was undressed ; but in the cross ex- 
amination, the facts come out, that 
the princess was dressed, and that 
she reposed on a bed ina travelling 
cap, and a dress with much fur on 
it, until Bergarmi returned with the 





passport, and then she put hers 
in motion. Dumont was aly 
compelled to acknowledge thy 
she herself, was lying on another 
bed in the same room. 

He (the learned counsel) woulj 
here advert to the letter of De, 
mont, insinuating that persons 
were ready to pay her for giv; 
evidence against the princess, 
and that she was ready to dis 
close or conceal all she knew,ac. 
cordingly as the princess treated 
her. This was the construction 
his learned friends opposite mus 
put on that letter ; and, if that was 
the case, it was a threatening let. 
ter; and her majesty showed her 
own innocence, and the conscious 
ness that Dumont could not with 
truth speak one word against her, 
by not even noticing it, much les 
endeavouriug to conciliate her 
good opinion, or purchase it as a 
guilty person would have done, 

In regard to the affair at Char 
nitz, lieutenant Hownam states, 
that it was necessary to go to Ins 
pruck for passports, and that Ber. 
gami and Vassali went for them, 
and returned very late. Vassal 
says he returned from Inspruck 
about two or three o'clock ; that 
he immediately went into the 
room of her royal highness, whom 
he found on the bed, ready dres 
ed for her journey ; that beng 
was in the room, and the i 
Victorine was on the same bed 
with her royal highness. This 
fact Dumont artfully and wick 
edly concealed, although she wa 
in the room at the time, and mvs 
have known it. Vassali further 
stated, that he was frequently ™ 
the room during the night, 
that the rest of her royal h 
ness’s suite were passing mM 
out of it the whole time, 
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they set out on the journey.——It 
yas worthy of notice that Sacchi 
was also at Charnitz, and yet the 
learned counsel opposite did not 
dare to question him in confirma- 
ion of the evidence of Dumont. 
He now came to the affair at 
Carlsruhe ; and it was impossible 
sot to look back on the just 
grounds of complaint which that 
illustrious lady has had to make. 
She knew that she was surround- 
ed by persons who were anxious 
to destroy her, and although, in 
the course of her journies, she ex- 
posed herself at no less than fifty 
ints, yet no attempt had been 
made to impeach her conduct at 
any of them, except by that veri- 
table witness Pletro Cuchi, and 
that worthy lady Mrs. Barbara 
Kress! It could not be doubted 
that the princess was watched by 
persons of high authority ; if not, 
how came an Hanoverian mini- 
ster to be at Rome? What con- 
nexion was there between that 
protestant and this papal state ? 
Majocchi had been instructed by 
some One to say that he did not 
now this Hanoverian envoy, 
Ompteda, but that his name was 
assrange to him as that of one of 
the chiefs in the Sandwich Islands; 
and Dumont, though not den ying 
a knowled ve of his name, says she 
never heard of any improper con- 
cuct on his part, or of any pick- 
ng of locks, Sacchi, an active 
agent of the Milan commission, 
“ys he accompanied Mr. Cook, 
the head of that commission, to 
rankfort, to get the evidence of 
di that Maurice Cre- 
®, Mr. Hownam states, 
"as employed to steal the keys of 
royal highness’s cabinet by 
Ompteda. Why, then, w: 
Credi called 2 Ys nen, was not 
? He lived with the 
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princess at the time, and might, 
no doubt, have been a good wit- 
ness for the prosecution ; but he 
would have been unfortunately 
compelled to acknowledge this 
important fact. The fact that 
Credi was examined at Frankfort, 
and had not been examined here, 
was in itself of no small impor- 
tance, 

He would now call their atten- 
tion to the witness Carrington, 
and he could not do so, without 
noticing, that no sooner had this 
witness left the bar of their lord- 
ships, to the satisfaction of every 
one who had heard his testimony, 
than materials were laid for his 
cross examination by the first lord 
of the admiralty ; books were 
searched, and his captain brought 
to town to be examined. ‘The 
character of this witness rose high- 
er from every cross examination, 
and his testimony could not be 
shaken, The learned gentleman 
then proceeded to notice how the 
evidence of this witness overturne 
ed the testimony of -Majocchi, as 
to baron Ompteda, at whose con- 
duct he (Majocch?) felt so indig- 
nant, that he said, if he met him, 
he would kill him like a dog! 
After Carrington had been cross 
examined so trequently, a paper 
was at last produced, which prov- 
ed that he had been rated as a 
midshipman on board the Poic- 
tiers, and sir John Beresford said, 
he never parted with any one 
with so much regret, as he was a 
most excellent swlor. He could 
not but notice how differently situ- 
ated the counsel for the queen 
were to their opponents, Her 
majesty’s counsel had no admi- 
ralty books to refer to—no means 
of getting witnesses to come, or of 


compelling the production of a 
rT 2 single 
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single paper. But, fortunately 
for her majesty, every witness 
against her had been confuted out 
ot his own mouth by his contra- 
dictory testimony ; for Dumont 
and Majocchi, notwithstanding 
the evidence they had given at 
the bar of that house, had acknow- 
ledged that the princess was sur- 
rounded by persons anxious to be- 
tray, and who distorted every ac- 
tion of her life. 

In respect to Carlsruhe, it ap- 
peared that not fewer than three 
ministers: had been employed to 
get evidence against the princess. 
One of them received her royal 
highness at the inn, and gave up 
his apartments to her; but no 
sooner had she quitted them, than 
he was seen running from room 
to room, to get some charge a- 
gainst her royal highness. He 


thought he had caught her in a 
trap, and, with the aid of Barbara 


Kress, would complete her ruin. 
This chambermaid had insinuated 
that a large bed was placed in her 
royal highness’s apartment by the 
order of Sacchi, but Sacchi denied 
it ; and, if any alteration had been 
made in the beds, it was much 
more probable that it had been 
done by baron Grimm, to enable 
him the better to make out his 
case. Kress had sworn that in 
going into the room of the prin- 
cess with some water about seven 
o'clock in the evening, she saw 
the princess sitting on the bed 
with Bergami, and her arm round 
his neck ; but, from her cross ex- 
amination, it appeared that she 
did not know whether it was the 
princess or countess Oldi who was 
onthe bed. The learned counsel 
then passed on, after a few obser- 
vations upon the circumstance of 
the finding of a cloak in her roy- 
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al highness’s bed, which Krew 
afterwards saw upon Bergami, tp 
that part of the testimony whic 
related to the stains in the bed 
The period at which those stains 
were said to have been seen wasne 
at all stated ; and the crossexamip. 
ation of Kress completely disprov. 
ed her formed assertions. It wa; 
worthy of observation, thatthiswit. 
ness had said, on her cross examina. 
tion, In answer to a question relat. 
ing to the stains, that she had nee 
examined them; that she had po 
thought of it. Why thea, if she 
had no thought of it, had she been 
brought here to give evidence at 
such a vast expense to the nation’ 
Did this declaration arise from 
her modesty ? Was she upon her 
cross examination visited trom the 
first time with a fit of modesty’ 
No, her agitation and her blushes 
were caused by a very different 
feeling—by the struggle between 
truth and perjury. ‘The evidence 
of Mr. Hownam, which proved 
the whole course of the princess's 
conduct at Carlsruhe, gave the le 
in the most positive manner to all 
the asseriions of this abandoned 
woman. Every thing that had 
taken place at Carlsrule was fully 
accounted for, not only by the 
evidence of lieutenant Hownam, 
but by that of Vassali, who proved 
that this lady, who had beenrepre 
sentedas the most profligatect the 
species, had been constantly in the 
society of the highest characters, 

But if the conduct of this & 
male waiter was worthy of ei 
cration, what could be said of tha 
of the male waiter, who was cele- 
brated for having placed his eft 
to the key-hole, and for having 
seen Bergami go into her royal 
highness’s bed-room, three or fout 
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several days, undressed? Wow 
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eoold he said of Cuchi, who had 
oro that ber royal hi ghness had 
jeayed six days at an inn at 
Trieste, for the purpose of making 
she case complete against her ?— 
Kress had been contradicted by 
Vir, Hownam and count Vassali, 
vod Cuchi was contradicted by 
eery body! That most worthy 
serson swore that he saw Bergami 
»o into her royal highness’s room 
‘wee or four days successively in 
; sate of undress; when it ap- 
seared, upon the acknowledgment 
fall, that her royal highness was 
x Trieste but one day! ‘The vil- 
lin who had. thus perjured him- 
elf should not escape with impu- 
str; another court should see 
him if he still remained in Cotton- 
Garden,if he had not been sent 
way to bear joyful tidings to the 
latives of those inestimable per- 
was who were still doing honour 
o this country by remaining in 
t! For the sake of the English 
utionfor the sake of human 
uture—this culprit should be 
sown that hecouldnot calumniate 
wecharacter of an elevated person 
without incurring some danger. 
The learned counsel (Mr. D.) 
Qen read lone extracts from the 
dence of Mr. Hownam and 
cat Vassali, to prove that the 
‘ay of her royal highness at 
‘este was but one day. The 
cunsel for the bill (the attorney 
‘weral) had stated, that her royal 
‘“ghness exhibited disgraceful 
Proofs of want of taste, as well as 
wr pr by the company with 
she had associated at the 
—wOa=that, in fact, the Barona 
“rather a brothel than a palace 
iat the balls had been given to 
“sos of low character, and so 


®~and that the greatest licen- 
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tiousness had been carried on there, 
to the knowledge of her royal 
highness. It would appear from 
this statement, that a poor negro, 
who had been mentioned in the 
most contemptuous manner, was 
the master of the revels. But it 
had come out in evidence, not 
only that her royal highness was 
not a witness to such scenes of li- 
centiousness, but that no such 
scenes had taken place. It had 
been said by Sacchi, that, at first, 
people ofrank attended those balls, 
but that they were compelled to 
absent themselves in a short time, 
in consequence of those immoral 
proceedings. Now if this was the 
case, why had not some of those 
high characters been called? It 
was false to say that there was any 
thing in the conduct of the prin- 
cess to her domestics that was not 
constantly to be seen amongst the 
first families in England, the ladies 
of which were delighted with the 
opportunities of rendering their 
servants happy by occasional fa- 
miliar intercourse. Lieutenant 
Hownam and count Vassali give 
in detail precisely the same de- 
scription of evidence with respect 
to the character of the entertain- 
ments given at the Barona, and ese 
tablish, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that there was nothing in 
them eitherimproper or indecent 3 
not an individual of the female 
sex, who had not had her natural 
protector or guardian with her. 
It was mere trifling to talk of 
these occurrences as affording any 
ground for imputation against her 
royal highness; but for that very 
reason they became most import- 
ant facts in the case for the queen, 
since they showed how the most 
innocent actions of her life were 
T 3 attempted 
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attempted to be perverted to her 
judice. As Dumont had said, 

it was the misfortune of that illus- 
trious lady to be * constantly beset 
by spies, to be hated where she 
ought to be cherished, to have 
every action of her life distorted 
and misrepresented.” Nota virtue 
which she possessed but was con- 
trived to be set in array against 
her ; her kindness, her affability, 
her love of children—a love almost 
inseparable from open and gene- 
rous natures—were converted into 
imputations of the grossest de- 
scription. Dut it wasa fact on 
which he reflected with proud cone 
solation, that in every instance in 
which the witnesses to this case 
of artifice and treachery could be 
contradicted by other witnesses 
capable of speaking to the same 
facts, they had been contradicted 
in the most positive manner—their 
testimony had been cut in pieces. 
It still remained to speak of the 
exhibition of Mahomet. Did their 
lordships wish that he should de- 
tain them a moment on this dis- 
gusting ar of this most miserable 
case }=Majocchi, who had not 
been properly drilled as tothecom- 
fm to be given to this incident, 
ad unsuspectingly declared that 
he saw nothing in the dance which 
made it unfit to be seen by either 
man or woman. Could their lord- 
ships believe, that if there was any 
thing in this exhibition of the abo- 
minably filthy description repre- 
sented by the opening case of the 
attorney general, it could have 
escaped the notice of a man of 
Majocchi's turn of mind? Out of 
the mouth of their own chief wit- 
ness the allegation stood complete. 
ly refuted. But without resting 
on the testimony of any man so 
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tainted as Majocchi, their lord. 
ships would find in the evidence 
ot Mr. Hownam, of captain Vas, 
sali, and of Mr. Granville Sharpe, 
the most satisfactory refutation of 
the case as put by the attorney 
general, 
There was yet one case more, 
and he was happy to say it was 
the last to which he had to ¢aij 
their lordships’ attention ; it was 
the notable discovery averted wp 
have been made by Sacchi, on the 
journey from Rome to Senegaglia, 
— The learned gentleman proceed. 
ed to read from the minutes that 
part of Sacchi’s evidence whichre. 
lated to the position in which he 
had seen the hands of the princess 
and Bergami, on drawing aside 
the curtains of the carriage, in 
which he affirmed they rode t 
gether. He animadverted onthe 
unblushing coldness with which 
the witness had described a scene 
which must have been revolting 
to the nature of every one who 
listened to his foul recital, and on 
that convenient forgetfulness, a 
to other particulars, not to be for- 
gotten,by which he may probably 
have saved himself from that po 
nishment for perjury which he 
richly deserves. When asked « 
there was any other person in th 
carriage at the time, he answered 
that he could not recollect. What! 
was it impossible not to recollect 
whether the sister of the man who 
was in the criminal situation be 
had described, was present or not: 
Could human nature believe *' 
This answer alone, said the lear 
ed counsel, is to me the most & 
questionable evidence that 
whole story is a vile invention & 
the witness’s own. But to go” 


direct evidence on the point, 
statemes 
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of Sacchi had been con- 

“ed in a manner that must 

‘we this infamous gentleman 

of all claims he may ever have 
possessed £0 that character. 


The learned counsel now read, 
fom the evidence of Carlo Forte, 


which showed that Sac- 

chi had ed her royal high- 
sess on the journey to Senegaglia, 
ind could not possibly have seen 
what he pretended to describe : 
vert, the evidence of lieutenant 
Hownam, which proved that the 
carriage in which her royal high- 
oes rode was one with spring 
blinds, which could not be opened 
from within; and, lastly, 

those parts of the evidence of co- 
lone! Oliveira and captain Vassali, 
vhich went to confirm, as they 
did most unequivocally, the state- 
ments of Carlo Forte and Mr, 
Hownam. This counter testimo- 
sy went to the entire destruction 
of the possibility of Sacchi’shaving 
wen what he alleged. And, if 
this were false, what became of 
the whole of his evidence ? what 
became of the whole case, of 
which such a witness was the chief 
mpport? The learned counsel 
now adverted to a point which 
tad before escaped his notice— 
te reported blackballing of her 
majesty, when proposed as a mem- 
wer of the cassino, at Milan. If 
twas so, he would fearlessly ask 
reason ?——-Was it because she 
was Known to be the wife of the 
prince regent of England ?—be- 
ae was his persecuted, ca- 
umnated, and exiled wife—be- 
cause she was condemned to 
wander over the face of the earth, 
and alone—because she 

to home in that country which 
ome her own ;—or was it 

she saw those, who had 
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been her advocates, ranged in the 
ranks of her enemies, and now in 
a situation which he would not 
trust himself to name ? 

There was another circums 
stance to which he had not yet ad- 
verted,—the bathing in the Bre. 
scia, It so happened, that the 
fact was impossible, for the Brescia 
was either dry or a cataract, 
Lieutenant Hownam said it was 
a stream in which no navigation 
could take place ; and the counsel 
for the bill have Italians enough 
acquainted with the Brescia to 
contradict this statement, if it 
were not true. Four persons are 
stated to have seen this indecency 
of the princess, and yet only one 
is called to depose to it. Another 
witness had sworn, that in taking 
the princess and Bergami toComo, 
he saw them kissing no less than 
four times ; this was even oftener 
than Majocchi and Dumont had 
sworn to have seen it in three 
years ; but the boatman he culled, 
who had the best opportunity of 
observing the conduct of the pare 
ties, gives a direct contradiction 
to the statement. These might 
appear trifling circumstances, but 
they were important—falsehood 
had been grafted on truth, so that 
profligate minds saw nothing but 
culpability in the conduct of her 
royal highness.—When we disco- 
ver falsehood, we must look to the 
motives which have prompted it ; 
and the evidence of the witnesses 
against the queen, unsupported as 
they have been by collateral testi 
mony, is not entitled to the slight- 
est credit. Sacchihas sworn that 
he assumed the name of count 
Milaniin consequence of the Dover 
riots, and yet he is proved to have 

one by that name twelve months 


efore they occurred, and when no 
¢ one 




































































one dreamed of the present trial 
but those who were collecting the 
materials for it.—But the most 
important ewe a was Giuseppe 
Rastelli, one of the most active 
agents of the Milan commission. 

Much had been said of the high 
character of the individuals who 
tormed that commission. With 
respect to Mr. Cook, he never 
heard any thing against him, and 
was disposed to think favourably 
of him ; but that disposition met 
with a severe check, when he 
found him accepting this commis- 
sion. ‘That he was a man of very 
considerabe talents and legal 
knowledge, he readily admitted 
—but of all the names in West- 
minster hall, he did not believe 
there was one more unfit, for the 
sifting of evidence, or the detection 
of false testimony. Avs to colonel 
Brown, it could be no offence to 
say that, as he was a military man, 
he could hardly beexpected to give 
any useful assistance. ‘The only 
real and efficient commissioner 
was Mr. Powell, now the solicitor 
to this prosecution ; it was he who 
had been able to get evidence, by 
the compulsory power which he 
possesed, colonel Brown using his 
influence with the foreign courts to 
assist him. This was the first in- 
stance he ever heard of an attor- 
ney forming the sole commis- 
sioner, Mr, Powell possessed great 
advantages in Rastelli’s know. 
ledge of the witnesses. It was the 
object of Rastellito beat up for 
recruits, not only tosupporthisown 
testimony, but to ruin his royal 
mistress—an object his whole soul 
seems to have been engaged in. 
He had said that he never offered 
money to any witness, but that as- 
sertion was also refuted, 

But the most important fact 
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connected with Rastelli was, tha 
he, a witness, who had stated the 
most infamous fact with which the 
princess was charged ;—that he, 
the agent, courier, and clerk of 
the Milan commission ;—that he, 
whose testimony had laid him 9 
completely epen to a prosecutiog 
for perjury, which would have 
been instituted ;—that he, aftera 
pledge given that no witnesses 
should be withdrawn, had beea 
sent to Milan to pick up new facts, 
to suborn new witnesses, and thus 
bolster up a case which the pro. 
secutors found had completely 
failed. It had been admitted, 
that the not being able to examine 
this man at the time he was called 
was an irreparable injury to her 
majesty ; but he had disappeared, 
had been sent away on the 4th of 
September, and now it was th 
25th of October, and there wasno 
probable conjecture as to the time 
of his return.—The counsel for 
her majesty had much to com 
plain of, and it required all the 
good character which some per 
sons boasted of, to shield them 
from censure for such an act. If 
Rastelli could have been examined 
when called, it would not have 
been known but that he had been 
in Cotton Garden all the time; but 
he had fled, andthe object for which 
he had fled could not be doubtful 
—it was to evade justice himsell 
and to pervert justice, in procuring 
more false testumony against 
much injured and illustrious lady; 
the queen of England. 

The lord chancellor here svg 
gested to Mr. Denman, whether be 
ought not to have a little respite, 
The learned counsel thanked bis 
lordship for the indulgence, 
retired, 

In half an hour Mr. Denman 
retu ’ 
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earned, and resumed the subject. 
Particular stress had, he said, been 
laid upon the performance of Co- 
umbine and Harlequin at the thea- 
we, He should only say, with re- 
to that charge, that those 
characters onthe Italian stage were 
ite different from the characters 
qu 
the same name on the stage of 
Covent Gardea or Drury Lane. 
All their lordships knew what 
they were on our boards. In 
luly they were speaking charac- 
ers, and Harlequin was not the 
lover of Columbine. This was so 
well known, that it would be al- 
most unnecessary to mention it, 
had not the circumstance been 
mentioned as an additional proof 
of the gross familiarity between 
ber royal highness and her meni- 
as, This was the vile construc- 
tion placed upon the talent which 
ber royal highness exhibited, in 
common with many other of the 
highest characters of this country 
that of mixing familiarly with 
ber domestics, without, in the 
slightest degree, derogating from 
terrankor dignity. ‘The learned 
counsel (Mr. D.) next called their 
lordships’ attention to the conside- 
ration of the Milan commission. 
He joined his learned friend 
\Brougham) in the opinion, that 
daconspiracy did not exist, the 
symptoms of it were strongly dis- 
cermible in the conduct m4 the a- 
tnt of that commission.—Per- 
‘ps it would be impossible to 
provetheexistence of aconspiracy ; 
eat whether or not, the symptoms 
were such as could not be mis- 
ken. Why had all those wite 
fees Come to this country ? This 
prermment could not compel 
a They must, then, have 
~ me over without the hope of pro- 
“4 without clothes, merely from 


tender regard for the dignity of 
the crown, and the moral interests 
of the people, if they came to 
give disinterested evidence. Those 
moral feelings were indeed but 
badly consulted by the individuals 
who had set on foot these nefari- 
ous proceedings. Whatever might 
be the moral effect of them here- 
after, very little doubt could be 
entertained of their mischievous 
tendency now—of their unfortu- 
nate effect upon the mind of so- 
ciety ; for the most innocent transe 
actions of life became mixed up 
and involved with the most atro- 
cious crimes ; and ever if it had 
been proved that the illustrious 
defendant was guilty, there might 
be lurking in the minds of the pub- 
lic, that dangerous casuistry which 
was ever ready to set up che vices 
of one party as a counterbalance 
to those of the other; and which, 
in his opinion, was productive of 
the most deplorable consequences 
to the moral character of the na- 
tion. ‘Thissuppositionarose from 
the idea of the guilt of her majes- 
ty. Butshe is not guilty! The 
facts stated against her were odi- 
ously false ! 

He begged the attention of their 
lordships to the evidence of Mr. 
Powell, who stated that Rastelli 
had been sent out of the country in 
order to afford comfort to the 
friends of the witnesses in Cotton 
Garden,—If letters had been writ- 
ten, why had not another courier 
brought them over? Were the 
families of those gentlemen such 
nice sticklers as not to believe the 
hand-writing of those beloved ree 
lations, without the asseveration 
of Rastelli to that effect ? and yet 
it is admitted that Rastelli knew 
nothing of them. Mr, Powell, in 
giving his testimony upon this = 

ject, 
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ject, expressed himself confident of 
the immediate return of Rastelli. 
Although that immaculate person 
had fallen ill, and been blooded, 
and dosed, such was his anxiety to 
return, in Mr. Powell’s opinion, 
that he would, cede hoememmee 
this visitation of providence, whic 
had so conveniently interposed— 
“take up his bed and walk.” Soon 
after, however, Mr. Powell’s reli- 
ance upon the return of this fae 
vourite was shaken ; for in the let- 
ter of colonel Brown it was stated, 
that he was shuffling, it was to be 
feared, and preferred staying at 
home. No doubt it was the fear 
of the pillory, which was still kept 
for people of that description, that 
interfered with Rastelli’s sense of 
duty. 

The learned counsel then pro- 
ceeded to show the discordant 
parts of Mr. Powell’s evidence ; 
and called upon their lordships 
to decide, whether the evidence of 
the gallant lieutenant Flynn, timid 
and nervous as he had been, and 
confused under the powerful 
cross examination of the counsel 
for the bill, was not in every re- 
—_ more to be depended upon 
than that of the agent who had 
sent Rastelli out of the country ! 
What would not such a witness as 
Mr. Powell have suffered under a 
cross examination of sucha de. 
scription ?>~-Here the learned coun- 
sel took the opportunity of no- 
ticing a vile attack upon lieutenant 
Flynn, which appeared in a paper 
of no character, either as to talent 
or principle. That paper repre- 
sented, also, that awitness who was 
examined the day before, had ad- 
mitted that her husband was a 
bankrupt. 

A peer.—“ What paper ?” 

Mr Denman.—* ‘The Morning 





Post.”—What compensation, he 
begged to know, was to be give, 
forthe absenceof Rastelli? Wonly 
they give Cuchi asa com 
tion? He was not wanted, Woglg 
they give Raggazoni, or Dumony, 
or Sacchi ? They were not way. 
ed. They were all gone, The 
plans had been all destroyed, anj 
the difficulty was, where to find ip 
the 500 pages of evidence an atom 
of respectable evidence to com. 
pensate for the absence of tha 
villain. The learned gentlemay 
then spoke in severe terms of the 
absence of colonel Brown, who 
had acted as commissioner, attor. 
ney, and collector of witnesses— 
The learned counsel then proceed. 
ed to comment on the improbabi. 
lity of lieutenant Hownam, who 
was the protégé of her royal high 
ness, presuming to give her ad. 
vice ; if he had declared this to 
captain Briggs, it was one of thos 
confidentials which are usually con- 
fined to the quarter-deck, He 
commented in severe terms on the 
conduct of the prosecutors, who, 
if substantial justice was their ob 
ject, ought to have called those re 
spectable individuals who were 
acquainted with the conduct of 
her royal highness, and not th 
wretched and degraded animal 
who had been brought in accus 
tion against the queenof England. 
When he looked at the substanure 
case which had been proved for 
her majesty, and the wret 
broken down case against her, he 
felt confident that this bill could 
not pass, if there was justice o 
common sense in England, ne 
withstanding the witnesses 

the bloodhounds of Milan bad 
hunted out to appear against her’ 
It had been stated at the com 


mencement, that all the es * 
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for the ution would be ex- 
amined, and his learned friend, on 
the other side, had prayed for the 
caecess of the queen, though not 
shat she might triumph over all 
ber enemies, though he must own 
that was likely to be the case. 

The learned counsel then con- 
trasted the witnesses that had been 
calledon both sides, and contended 
that the witnesses for the charges 
had been found not entitled to the 
dightest credit. Witnesses had 
heen obtained in a way unknown 
toa British court of justice ; dis- 
arded servants and domesticshad 
been suborned for the corrupt pur- 
pose of destroying the character of 
their benefactress, If the queen 
had been the degraded mistress of 
amenial, would she have refused 
the splendid provision offered her? 
Wasit possible that if she had sa- 
crificed all that could make life 
valuable, or character dear, she 
should so boldly face her accusers? 
The learned counsel then remark- 
ed with much feeling on the per- 
weution which her majesty had 
undergone. “The death of the 
princess Charlotte,’’said the learn- 
ed gentleman, “ was the signal for 
te foul conspiracy agamst her 
majesty ; and the death of her last 
nend, our late much revered so- 
Yereign, was not announced to her 
ma letter of condolence, but by 
aardinal Gonsalvi stripping her of 
rank and dignity, and giving her 
2 passport, not as the queen of 
“agland, but as the princess Caro- 
line of Brunswick. ‘The accession 

4 sovereign to the throne of 

realms, that period which is 
marked by the extension of the 
‘like attribute mercy, by the 
pardon of the criminal, and by 
ant ao of the captive, was 
y the degradation of the 
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queen of England, by striking her 
name from the liturgy, and at- 
tempting to deprive her of the 
prayers of the people, which pray- 
ers she has from the hearts of mil- 
lions. As to this bill, the divorce 
part of it no longer exists; the 
fact of the parties living in foreign 
countries six years, and the letter 
of license granted to her majesty, 
have put an end to it. If, my 
lords, you go on with this bill of 
pains and penalties, it is at your— 
if, I say, it is your pleasure so to 
do, you must do justice to the ac. 
cused, I have heard, my lords, 
that while we are defending her 
majesty, there are persons, not in 
a low capacity, not of the public 
press, but who have seats amon 
your lordships, who are industri- 
ously circulating injurious reports 
against the queen, Could I, my 
lords, call on that individual, I 
would say, ‘Come forth, thou foul 
slanderer, and meet me face to 
face: if you do not, thou art worse 
than the Italian who gives a per- 
jured, but an open testimony, 
while thou pourest thy infectious 
calumnies into the ears of thy bro 
ther judges, and plungest into the 
breast of a royal victim, a poison 
ed stiletto, in the semblance of the 
sword of justice?’ Were it pos- 
sible that any of the blood royal 
could do this, I would say that he 
had done more to degrade himself 
from the succession to the crown, 
than my royal mistress could 
have done, had every charge been 
proved against her, My lords, the 
whole generous population of 
England is in favour of her ma- 
jesty ; and nothing would be hail- 
ed with such universal joy, as your 
lordships’ pronouncing a verdict of 
Not Guilty ! a the whole of 
these proceedings, her majesty’s 
counsel 
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counsel have had the proud grati- 
fication of fighting k we battle of 
morality, of Christianity, and of 
public justice; and although I 
cannot compare myself to that 
warrior in the cause, who has 
fought so nobly, yet I, perhaps, 
may claim the humbler merit of 
having discharged a few loose ar- 
rows at the champions of this de- 
graded bill. It was for their lord- 
ships to decide if they had taken 
effect. His illustrious client stood 
in need of all the talent of my 
learned friend, for her uprisings 
and downsittings have been watch- 
ed. Not an action, a word, or 
even a look of hers has _ been 
suffered to pass, without being 
made a subject for calumniating 
her fame. ‘This, my lords, is the 
highest tribunal on earth—it can 
only be exceeded by that where 
all the world shall be judged, and 
the secrets of all hearts laid open. 
1 invoke you, my lords, theretore, 
to imitate the justice and temper- 
ance of that high and sacred au- 
thority, who said to the woman 
brought before him, ‘If no ac- 
cuser come forward, neither will I 
condemn thee—go in peace, and 
sin no more !'” 

Mr. Brougham said, his learned 
friend having concluded his ad. 
dress, he now wished to ask the 
attorney general, when it was his 
intention to apply to their lord- 
ships for more than one counsel to 
be allowed to speak in support of 
the bill. 

The attorney general did not 
bind himself as to the course he 
should pursue. 

Mr. Brougham said, he should 
then ask their lordships to hear 
doctor Lushington in behalf of her 
majesty. —Adjourned. 

Oct, 26.—The house met this 





morning at the usual hour, and the 
usual preliminaries were 
through in the ordinary form. 

Counsel were called in at twea. 
ty minutes past ten o’clock, 

Dr. Lushington addressed they 
lordships.—** My lords, if I had 
been left to my own discretion, 
and to follow the dictates of my 
own wishes, I should not nowhaye 
risen to address your lordships, 
But in the discharge of my duty 
to my illustrious client, I am de 
legated by my learned friends, 
who think this case so important, 
and so extensive, that, after all 
their exertions, some facts yet re 
main to be stated. Your lord. 
ships must icel that my task is not 
an easy one, and that I come to 
the performance, surrounded with 
difficulties beyond all measure, 
But, my lords, I have one consola. 
tion, a consolation that, in the 
judgement of all my friends, this 
case stands on a foundation » 
firm and secure, that even the 
treatment of an unskilful advo 
cate cannot injure it. 1 have the 
consolation to feel that the more 
this case is scrutinized the more 
will the innocence of my royal 
client appear. ; 

“ ] will, in the course of myad 
dress to your lordships, avoid re- 
petition, where repetition can be 
avoided ; but your lordships must 
feel, that, were I gifted with the 
most powerful eloquence, my o> 
servations can have no weight 
except taken into consideration 
with the circumstances that have 
already taken place. It becomes 
more immediately my duty © 
make one or two observations on 
the subject of the charge in this 
bill, Ihave in the whole of my 
professional life been engaged in 
cases of divorce; but there ar 
circu 
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creumstancesin this case unprece- 
deated in the records of past times, 
and, I thank God, without an ex- 
ample in the present age. It is not, 
mvlords, that the tribunal is new, 
or that the government is impli- 
cated in the cause; but there are 
other circumstances without a pa- 
allel in the page of history. I 
vill first notice the age of the 

accused, and I aflirm to 
your lordships, that there is not a 
ingle instance, in modern or in 
former times, where a husband 
sught to divorce his wife, by ac- 
cuing her of adultery at the age 
of 50, Itis a circumstance well 
deserving the most serious con- 
sideration—a wife separated from 
her husband, scarcely living a 
single day with him after her 
marriage—she is sought to be di- 
vorced at the age of 50; where 
tere is not a single instance, even 
where the parties had lived toge- 
ther, of a divorce being sought, 
where the wife had attained the 
ae of 45. But there is ano- 
ther point. The husband of the 
lady accused has been twenty-four 
years separated from his wife— 
eparated by his own act and 
by bis own choice—separated not 
a consequence of the misconduct 
this wife, or of the breath of sus- 
pcion having tainted her charac 
wr, but separated in the wayward 
adalgence of his own pleasures 
and his Own passions. Now, my 
ores how stand I then? Lives 
Gete@amanin the world who is 
= bold as to come before your 
Hrdships, and say he has cause of 
Complaint—he has injuries to be 
— under such circum- 
naces : But although kings are 
f a respects above the laws 
. an, who dare impiously af- 
“m that they are above the laws 


of God? Is there one divine law 
for kings, and another for man? 
Are the vows of the altar to be 
binding on the peasant, and to be 
violated with impunity by the 
prince? Is there one God for 
the poor individual, one divine 
law for him, and another for the 
sceptred monarch? 

“¢ What was the object of the sa- 
cred contract of marriage, but the 
happiness of the individuals? But 
where, my lords, shall I look for 
the happiness of the illustrious ac- 
cused ?-—where shall I find one 
trace of comfort during the whole 
of-her married life? Shall I look 
to 1806? Shall I look to 1813? 
orto thetime when the intercourse 
between the mother and the child 
was forbidden? Shall I look to 
the time when that mother was 
exiled trom hercountry and friends 
and when the spirit of persecution 
followed her every step? I know, 
my lords, that the agitation of 
this subject shakes the crown, and 
the dignity of the monarchy ; but 
it is in the faithful discharge of a 
solemn duty that I havebeen com- 
pelled to advert to these painful 
circumstances; and I have done 
it with all the delicacy I have 
been able. It is hardly possible 
to show the difference between 
this case and the proceedings in the 
ordinary courts. But what should 
we say of a husband, insensible to 
his own dishonour—of a husband 
offering fifty thousand pounds ae 
year, not to restrain his wife from 
an adulterous intercourse which 
he believed she was carrying on, 
but to permit its unrestrained ine 
dulgence ? What should we say 
of an individual coming to claim 
justice, who had said to his wife, 
«“ Go thy way,” not in the lan- 
guage of the Redeemer, ao 
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by my friend Mr. Denman, yes- 
terday, “ Go thy way, and sin no 
more,”—but “Go, indulge thy 
criminal passion,revel in all the 
pleasuresof adulterousintercourse, 
and you shall be furnished with 
the most ample means!”—I am 
happy, my lords, to be able to 
say, that I shall not be under the 
necessity of introducing another 
topic. It has been considered by 
my learned friends unnecessary to 
say one word in recrimination. 
This house, my lords, has the pow- 
er to pass this bill; but, unless 
you are prepared to violate the 
laws of God and man—unless 
that bench, which forms a part of 
the constitution, is prepared to 
abandon the tenets of the gospel— 
you cannot, and you shall not, 
pronounce for this divorce ! . 
fore 1 enter upon the short exa- 
mination of the evidence, which 
it is My intention to pursue, per- 
mit me to say a few words as to 
the principle by which yon are 
bound tobe directed in your judge- 
ment upon this case. It is not to 
ask you to acquit the defendant 
upon a point of law, that 1 ad. 
dress you on (his point, but to pre- 
vent those of your lordships who 
are not conversant with that way 
of considering the case from being 
misled by the learned counsel for 
the bill, ‘The solicitor general, 
m his summing up, quoted the 
decision of the learned judge of 
the consistory court, in the case of 
Loveden against Parker. Now, 
though to the talent—the match- 
less talent—o{ my learned friend, 
no man bows with greater defer- 
ence than 1; yet I am surprised 
that he has extracted a principle 
from a particular part of that case, 
and applied it as a general prin- 


ciple,” 
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Here Dr. Lushington read th 
passage quoted from sir W. Scoyp’, 
decision, by the solicitor general 
It stated, that it was not neces 
sary to prove the direct fact o 
adultery—a thing, in most cases, 
impossible. It is sufficient to have 
incidental circumstances, leading 
to a conclusion of guilt, not to, 
rash conclusion. 

“ What,” said Dr, Lushington, 
“do you think was the situatiog 
in which sir William Scott wa 
placed, when he delivered this 
opinion? The case was unde 
discussion and argument. He 
said this: * Here are acts of inde 
cent familiarity proved by wit. 
nesses above all exception. Here 
are intercepted letters from Mrs. 
Loveden to Mr. Parker, of sucha 
nature and characteras manyawo- 
man who would enter into abro 
thel would be ashamed to mention, 
I should not read those letters, 
but they contain the most positive 
evidence that the fact had taken 
place. Those letters had not 
been given in evidence, but a ver 
dict was given in the king’s beneh 
for the defendant, although it was 
proved that he had passed the 
nightin Mrs, Loveden’s chamber. 
In another case, that of Mortimer 
v. Mortimer, on the 12th of Jaly 
1816, the learned judge insisted, 
when the counsel were on the 
point of giving up the idea of at- 
guing, upon hearing the arge 
ment—.nd it fell to my lot to at 
gue upon the case ; although com 
vinced of the guilt of the womar 
the learned judge ordered add 
tional evidence ; for, said he, ‘l 
may have a formal conviction 
her guilt; but no judicial proot. 
— But, (continued doctor Lus- 
ington,) I am not to be suppos 


to ask for your verdict —_ 
ther 
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: roof, but be- 
pan ly proof which 


could in any case influence a per- 
on of integrity, judgement, and 

to suppose that there 
was the slightest foundation for 


charges. The case, as I 
a ee it, is this:—Here is 
ss ample opportunity—here are 
ir coupled with - 
opportunity, which lead to a de- 
Reith of guilt. Now that 
the opportunity of committing 
sdoltery should be considered as 


i of it, there is not one of 


your lordships so ignorant as to 


«J admit that if there were evi- 
dent familiarities of an indecent 
mature existing between the par- 
tes, and that opportunities of 
guilty enjoyment were sought af- 
ter,it would be unnecessary to go 
aay farther; but the circumstances 
must be in the same degree of cer- 
uinty as the opportunities. If I 
were arguing this as an ordinary 
as, I'll tell you how I should 
treatit. I should show you Du- 
mont, and Sacchi,and Rastelli, to 
e peryured; and then, if you 
would not stop me before the end 
a my argument, I should throw 
tpmy briefi—What ! when I had 
proved that the four principal 
witnesses against my client were 
perjured, to permit me to pro- 
wed! Gracious God ! where can 
security to life, and cha- 
facteryand property? If, when I 
“ow you, that one, two, three, 
ur, and five of the charges are 
a by com witnesses, 
re Say, niess you prove 
de sixth and seventh « false 
spon the same grounds, I shall 

— a verdict of guilty ?” 
ltis the order of divine provi- 
we are enabled to de- 
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tect foul conspiracies, by bringing 
to light circumstances which prove 
the perjury of those who support 
the charges; but that power has 
limited the means of elucidating 
the truth, and has not permitted 
us to follow it beyond the bounds 
of necessity. ‘The plaintiff in an 
action is bound to establish his 
case upon the most indisputable 
evidence; much more is it in- 
cumbent upon the man who aims 
at taking away the life or charac. 
ter, to fix the guilt by unsuspect- 
ed testimony. He should say, 
¢Thusfar will I go, but no further ;’ 
not that ‘ you, the victim of my 
revenge, shall at least go with a 
stain upon you, which nothing 
can efface !? Dr, Lushington con- 
tinued :—* My lords, let us in the 
first place inquire what was the 
conduct of the queen towards 
Bergami? 

«The attorney general told your 
lordships that he would show you 
that she was so much under the 
power of this domineering passion, 
that his will and pleasure were 
hers, and that there was such a 
consummated familiarity between 
them as could only be accounted 
for by the last favours having 
been conferred, Now, my lords, 
I undertake to demonstrate, by 
the evidence produced, that no 
such familiarity, no such intimacy 
existed ; that there was no want 
of proper respect in the one to- 
wards the other—no want of ree 
gard to all the decencies of ordi- 
nary life. I am sure your lords 
ships would feel that I did not do 
my duty, after making so broad 
an assertion, if I did not point out 
the evidence on which it is ground- 
ed, and by which, I say, it is ine 
disputably proved. First, then, 


my lords, let us look to the — 
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of the queen’s adversaries ; let us 
see what it is, and how it deserves 
to be looked at. Foremost you 
have that memorable witness Ma- 
jocchi, and what does he swear ? 
hat ‘ Bergami had more authos 
rity than the other persons of the 
household’—that there was ‘ra- 
ther a familiarity between her 
royal highness and Bergami.’ 
Good God! my lords, what a 
phrase after such an opening of 
the case—there was ‘ rather a fa- 
miliarity’ between them! What 
a phrase from so chosen a wit- 
ness; from one who has been so 
nurtured to the task of ruining his 
royal mistress; from one whom I 
may call thee/iteof the prosecution ! 
What an answer to give, when we 
consider, moreover, that my learn- 
ed friend the solicitor general put 
all his questions so ingeniously, 
that the witness could in no in- 
stance help understanding fully 
how much was expected from 
him, and how far he was hired to 
go! After allthis, what a sum 
total of evidence !—*‘ There was 
rather atamiliarity between them! 
We come next, my lords, to the 
evidence of mademoiselle Du- 
mont. She says that, on one oce 
casion they were ‘ very familiar,’ 
and that on another, she ‘made 
no observations :’—=although your 
lordships will perhaps agree with 
me, that if ever there was a wit- 
ness more likely or more disposed 
to observe any thing which might 
operate to the prejudice of her 
Majesty, it wasthiswoman. My 
lords, except in the evidence of the 
two masons who were working at 
the villa d’ Este,—most admirable 
jadges truly of the conduct which 
a queen ought to observe towards 
her chamberlain, and who swear 
no more than that they walked 
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together, like two friends, figs 
husband and wife,—-y our lordsh; 
will not find in the whole body 
the evidence one single assertion 
of this existing familiarity, 

“ But, my lords, let us now tor 
to the other side of the evidence. 
I have to present to your lord. 
ships twelve witnesses, whose tes. 
timony goes not only over the 
whole period of the imputed 
charges of criminality, but ex 
tends to the time of her last de. 
parture from Rome. I will make, 
my lords, no comparisons; I will 
not so far dishonour the respecta. 
ble names I am about to quote, 
as to compare their credibility 
with that of the witnesses for the 
prosecution. What then, does 
the first of these witnesses, lord 
Guildford, swear? That he ‘saw 
nothing particular in the manner 
of the queen towards Bergami,’ 
—*‘ nothing in the conduct of Ber. 
gami towards the queen but what 
was very respectful.’ Lord Glen 
bervie, in like manner, states, that 
he saw ‘nothing like disrespect’ ia 
Bergami’s behaviour to the queen, 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, a witnes 
whose testimony was given inthe 
fairest and most honourable ma 
ner, and who, I cannot help say 
ing, was most harshly treated by 
my learned friends on the opp 
site; she says that Bergamicoe 
ducted himself in all things & 
wards the queen ‘as a person @ 
his situation ought naturally 
do.’ Your lordships will observe, 
too, that this lady was with her 
majesty in March and April 1815, 
when the alleged adulterous & 
tercourse must have been m 
days of its first enjoyment and ex 
travagance, Can your lordships 
believe that lady Charlotte Linc 


say was a person so destitute! ™ 
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vedinary powers of syrereation. 
as to allow any circumstances Cul- 
lated to justify the suspicion of 
sa intercourse to pass unnoticed 
Cun your lordships believe so, who 
ow the talents which this lady ex- 
wibited when under examination 
» your bar? Can any one be- 
tere it who has the honour of that 
lady’s acquaintance, and who 
must know, that in mental capa- 
- cop she is an individual infinitely 
ove the usual standard of her 
vt? The same lady swears fur- 
ther, that ‘the queen behaved to- 
vuds Bergami as a mistress 
doald towards her servant ;’ that 
de showed ‘the same familiarity 
wwards Bergami as she did to 
Scard and others.” Now, my 
lords, a word as to the evidence 
lord Landaff. His lordship 
ays, that ‘he saw nothing impro- 
per in the conduct of the queen’ 
~‘nothing to reflect disgrace on 
decharacter of the country.’ Let 
me next, my lords, request your 
aention to the evidence of the 
snourable Keppel Craven, the 
camberlain of her royal highness. 
fe says that he saw ‘no impro- 
et conduct’ in her royal high- 
ws ‘no degrading familiarity ;’ 
ad again, ‘no sort of improprie- 
f conduct,’ either when Ber- 
fm stood behind the chair of 
‘et royal highness as a servant, or 
“terwards, when he sat as a guest 
a the same table. Sir William 
vel, another of her majesty’s 
“amberlains, says also, that he 
Ps nothing improper in the con- 
nak aepaitis, and that Ber- 
oe ted as $a person in his 
renege Ought to do.’ To this 
‘er question was put, 
my win believe never was 
, y court of justice before, 


aX , > , : 
in the guilt or innocence 
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of an accused party.—Not, my 
lords, that I complain of the ques- 
tion, for I have felt, throughout 
the whole of this inquiry, that, 
only give me an honest witness, 
one who has a character to lose, 
one who has some pretext for 
standing upright in the world, 
and I care not what questions you 
put. The question, my lords, 
was this, ‘Did you ever observe 
any thing in the demeanour, in 
the conversation, or in the looks, 
which could induce you as a man 
of the world to entertain an idea 
that an adulterous intercourse 
subsisted between the queen and 
Bergami?’ See, my lords, to 
what an unheard of test the con- 
duct of my illustrious client is 
subjected. 

If, in the whole course of the 
time that sir William Gell had an 
opportunity of witnessing the con- 
duct of the queen, one single act 
of indiscretion, one loose expres- 
sion escaped her majesty in the 
wantonness of joy, or in the inno- 
cence of overflowing gaiety—if 
there was one word, ore action, 
one look, which could for a mo- 
ment fill the mind of this ‘man 
of the world’ with only a suspi- 
cion that an improper intercourse 
subsisted, it isto be brought for- 
ward as an evidence of guilt on 
the part of her majesty. Not by 
facts is she sought to be conv icted, 
but by possibilities; not by evi- 
dence of what did actually pass, 
but by suspicions of what may 
have passed-—suspicions excited 
by such indications as may have 
been gathered in all the confi- 
dence of unrestrained intimacy ; 
when the heart and soul had deli- 
vered themselves up to the freest 
enjoyment! ‘l'o have one’s con- 
duct so tried, is, indeed, severe 5 

J but 
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but to have it by such a test ac- 
quitted, ts, indeed, a triumph, 
whicl the pur st mi { ht envy : 
What, m lords is the answer of 
sir William ¢ ‘ell 'to this searching 


question? ‘I never did!’ Wh: it, 
my lords, can my learned friends 
say to such testimony as that 
which I have now quo ted to your 
lordships ?——They will say, for 
we have heard it said, «Oh ! these 
were individuals of high rank 
and character. ‘The queen was 


on her guard before them!’ Well, 
my lords, suppose for a moment 
the fact was . let me introduce 
to yourlor hipsa witness of avery 
different di aabhigth n: let us see 
7 w the comparatively low are 


_—_— 


suppé orted | rt eh im rank. 

M) lords, there is the evidence 
of Sicard, a man who has been for 
upwards of twenty years in her 
majesty’s service, and who was 
pla ced there by his majesty ! He 
swears, that * the qree! *s manner 
of treating her servants was un- 


commonly kind, um st to a fault,’ 
that Bergami’s conduct was alv vays 
most proper: and ch ithe wa po- 
sitive that in his presence ‘ no un- 
due familiarity or impropriety’ 
took place between the abe ota 
How mel: incho ly 


and Be rgami. 
my lords, is it to think, that tha it 
uncommon kindness which en- 
deared her m: ijesty to the hearts 
of all around her, whether sub- 
ject by situation to the c: aprices of 
her will, or having the happiness 
of enjoying her socitety—how me- 
lancholy that such a disposition 
should how be attem pted to be 
imputed to her as a crime ! 


if, ™m) lords » 1 might be per- 
mitted to add my own humble 
testimony to that which you have 


on your minutes with re spect to 
the disp osition of her m: yesty, I 
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to your lorddhis 


lat time, when, . 






would present 
the facts of t¢] 
the absence of my two learned 
friends, her majesty’s atto mey and 
soliciter reneral, the painf ful task 
devolve d upon nr )- f fr om day t 
d: iy harassins g and distro ing he 
majesty w ith nauseous inquiries op 
the subje “ct of this pros ecution, | 
would describe to your h rdshin 
how, on all occasions, she man 
fested the same affable condesces. 
sion, the same anxious regard fer 
the feeling and comfort of other. 
which every one who has beene:. 
amined before your lordships ha 
been forced to confess, distin. 
£ uishes the ch varacter of the queer 
Che learned counsel next directed 
hed lordships’ attention to th 
evidence of Dr. Holland, who say; 
that he never saw the queen walk 
arm in arm with Bergami, noram 
impropriety of conduct betwee 
them. Oliviera that bis 
manners and conduct were always 
that of a respectful servant : ang, 
in describing the manners of be 
royal highness, he says, * her co 
duct and d emeanour “ were affable 
but digni fied. The last of thos 
Witnesses 1s Vass li, wh 10, from th 
time of his entering the service ¢ 
her royal highness, to his quitti; 
her at St. Omer’ s, Never witness 
the slichte st impropt riety in ber 
conduct. Now, my “lords, | 
have by this evidence ‘refuted “4 
falsehood of the assertion as to the 
conduct of her royal highs 
which, during the whele time t 
w hic h these charges refer, was pr 
per and viz tuous. 
The next ch: urge of his learned 
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friend was, that the queen 4 ba. 
sarted with her English suitt. 
“hese circumstances taken sing” 






were of no moment, but they hae 
been formed by the opposite co 
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that they might the correspondence of the latter in 
tablish a charge ; but I will order to blast her ch iracter, 

how vou that every charge 1s From th bottom of my soul I 
“tHere,’ said the attorney pity and commiserate my learn- 
ed friends, who are compelled to 
obey such instructions ; but I feel 
indignation and detestation for 
» intercourse, to conceal her those who could thus work on an 
some, discarded every English indignant husband to injure his 


aon of respectability, in order wife and to ruin the character of 
his queen. Never, in the annals of 


indulge, unrestrained and un- 
served, her adulterous passion.’ the Old Bailey, was conduct like 
_Let us see how the case stands. this before witnessed. But, even 
Colonel St. Leger says, he was in that confidential intercourse, 
npelled to leave heronaccount thus sacrilegtously violated, lady 
f his healtth—Lady Charlotte Charlotte Lindsay acknowledges 
Lindsay says, she quitted her roy- that she never saw any thing im- 
J highness in consequence of a proper inthe conduct of her mas 
wevious arrangement.— This fact jesty, but that reports had made 
wficient to rebut the whole as- some impression on her mind. 
tion of the attorney general, Mr. Craven remained longer with 
lat her royal highness had vo- the queen than he intended. Sir 
arily parted with the whole of William Gell left her on account 
wr suite, Application was made of the gout, but afterwards ree 
dy Charlotte to join her roy- turned to his injured mistress, and 
i bighness in 1817, when the officiated as jointchamberlain with 
ea retuned from her long Bergami. bdSicard left her royal 
age,and when, according to highness to attend to her business 
cattommey general, she was, by in England. Dr. Holland left 
yand night, indulging ina pas- her on account of domestic affairs. 
i which never existed, At Another point in these anomalous 
“s very time, the queen sends charges was, that when the queen 
‘lady Charlotte Lindsay to be was charged with having secured 
ether, This fact does, indeed, to herself the quiet enjoyment of 
pak volumes’ in favour of the her passion, when she had excluded 
a propriety ofthe queen’s all means of detection, that at this 
Sucte-it requires no comment. very time she takes into her service 
~ oa here, my lords, allude lieutenant Hownam, who remain- 
“e conduct of the learned ed by her side three whole years. 
tusel opposite; they did not Having disposed of two heads 
=, 0 invalidate the testimony of charges, I will advert to an- 
nae but to pry into her other, which will not occupy the 
. urs. It is worthy of time of your lordships two mi- 
wa, in this cause, it is nutes. My learned friend oppo- 
-~ Sant with their whole course site has said that the queen was so 
, Pocteding, it is of a piece with forgetful of all the decencies of 
Wer conduct, to violate life, and of her high rank, that she 
ence between the hus- avoided the society of every per- 


J 
“ad 2 . m 

nd the wife, and to bring son of rank and character; and 

U 2 yet 


J iato a whole, 


ils. : 
weal, ‘is a fact that needs no 


~wmment, it speaks volumes ; the 
ven having formed a degrad- 
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yet there is not one syllable of evi- 
dence to prove this assertion. 
need not, my lords, enumerate all 
the persons who visited her. Dr. 
Flolland says, that at Genoa she 
was visited by all the English, 
and there, and at every other place, 
by all the resident nobility. And 
yet, at this very moment, when 
her majesty opened her hospitable 
door to all, Dumont seizes on 
that very period to fix odium on 
her mistress. There is not a 
court in Europe or Africa, visited 
by her majesty, where she was 
not received with that respect 
which was due to her exalted rank, 
and her conduct was, as lieute- 
nant Hownam says, ‘all majesty 
and grace,’ or, as a right honour- 
able gentleman, the colleague of 
the prosecutors of this bill, but 
who, to his honour, and to the ho- 
nour of human nature, disclaims 
all participation in it, has said, she 
was the ‘grace and ornament of 
society.” I have said her majesty 
Was received at every court; I 
humbly beg your lordships’ par- 
don == there was one exception, 
that was the court of Vienna, 
where lord Stewart, the brother 
of my lord Castlereagh, one of the 
present prosecutors, resided as 
ambassador. ‘This ambassador 
was the foster-father of some of 
the witnesses, and showed them 
that countenance which he refus- 
ed to his queen. 

The learned doctor then allud- 
ed to the charge of the rapid pro- 
motion of Bergami, which, he con- 
tended, was not only extremely 
natural, but proper, He alluded 
to the family of Bergami, whose 
fortunes had been completely ru- 
ined in the French revolution; to 
his conduct in the army; and to 
the strong recommendation of 
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him to the queen by the mang 
Guisigliert. He was only prome, 
ed to those oflices which becan, 
vacant, some of her Majesty’ 
suite quitting her service; and\y 
was not promoted to the office, 
chamberlain until there was » 
wrobability of getting a your 
English nobleman to fill the o. 
fice ; for, to be in favour with 
queen, was to be in disgrace x 
home; and to possess her patre. 
age, was to forfeit all hopes of ¢ 
here. With respect to Bergan 
sleeping near her majesty, cr. 
cumstances rendered this extrem. 
ly necessary. From the day & 
reached Naples she was beset with 
spies, and assailed, he would ne 
say by whom, but her person 
safety was endangered; it ©: 
then that she required some pre 
tection; and who could be selec: 
ed more properly than that ind- 
vidual whose fidelity and courag 
had been proved? 

Their lordships had been tok 
that Bergami was omnipotent « 
his control over her majesty; be 
not one atom of evidence % 
produced in support of the ass 
tion. If the queen had been & 
der the influence of the guilty pe 
sion that had been represented, be- 
gami would indeed havecommax 
ed her as a slave at his feet: > 
would have had no mercy, for’ 
vourites seldom have much merc 
or much compassion ; their intere 
predominates, and obscures eve 
generous feeling. He would ba 
owned no duty but that of co 
mand ; he would not have suse 
ed the queen to quit the luxune 
clime of ltaly, to go ona per 
adventure to Jerusalem. The: 
lordships must judge of hume 
individuals by the laws of ham 
nature; they must look a ™ 
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hilitiesof the case 3 and tak- 
en as a whole “ so it must on 

was any thing so improba- 
eI would ‘sk (said Dr. Lush- 
‘soton), where is the individual 
«hose life is so spotless, whose 
character is so pure, that he would 
have the courage to go back for 
x years, and say ‘ Examine every 
xtionand thought of my life, and 
there is not one that can be tor- 
red to my pomnaags wae) 
there is one individual who dares 
wo say so, I deem him less honest, 
less candid, than the ordinary 
dass of mankind. Armed with 
assertions so little substantiated, 
the attorney general at length o- 
pened the first grand scene of the 
mtercourse, commencing at Na- 


The learned counsel then pro- 
ceeded to show how every asser- 
von as to that intercourse had not 
aly been contradicted by the 
most unimpeachable testimony, 
bat how it had failed of proof by 
the learned counsel opposite. ‘The 
whole scene had been disproved 
teyond the possibility of doubt, 
% completely as the journey to 
eee or the affair at Trieste. 
The learned doctor then observed 
upon the absurdity of supposing 
tut her majesty, if she were ine 
deed so completely devoted to the 
gratification of her passions with 
Bergami, would place William 
Austin in such a situation as that 
he must have opportunities of de- 
tecting her and her paramour, 
Ste had the disposal of her own 

s and could it be for a mo- 
ment suspected that, when she 
Was about to celebrate her hyme- 
weal rites, she would place a boy, 

n years of age, who had 
bit of of to that period, in the ha- 

Sleeping in her room, in the 
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apartment next to that in which 
she was to gratify her propensi- 
ties? So much for that charge. 

The charge of precipitation with 
which her majesty was said to run 
to the arms of Bergami, was de- 
stroyed by sir William Gell, who 
stated, that upon the occasions on 
which her royal highness had been 
accused of hurrying to her sup- 
posed paramour, she had retired 
at one o'clock in the morning, 
and not half-past eleven at night. 
Here ended the direct testimony 
of Dumont; but there was an 
after-testimony by the witness, 
which established the impossibili- 
ty that there was a single part 
of the former part of her exami- 
nation upon which the slightest 
reliance could be placed. 

Here the learned doctor called 
the attention of their lordships 
to the account given by Dumont 
of the state of the beds,. [t would 
be observed that the solicitor ge- 
neral had no mercy on his wit- 
nesses; that he whipped and 
spurred them, until they came to 
their full career. At first, Du- 
mont, in her examination, said 
that the large bed in her royal 
highness’s room was without 
sheets, and appeared to have been 
occupied by more than one per- 
son; and three days afterwards 
came in the addition of the stains 
on the sheets ! Now, if it was true, 
that the queen and Bergami had 
occupied the large bed, she must 
have done so under the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances, Could 
such have been the force of her 
passion, that, though at the age 
of 46, she would sleep for four 
months outside the blankets? It 
was proved, that Bergami had, 
for a week of that time, been con- 
fined to his bed, in consequence 
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of the kick of a horse, and yet 
the large bed had, during that pe- 
riod, the appearance of being slept 
in. Why, this was a double adul- 
tery. Heretriumphant was the 
power of truth. ‘The solicitor ge- 
neral knew that the best witness 
to be called upon to prove this 

art of the case was Dumont. He 
Laws that the maker of the beds, 
a person now in this country, 
could not depose to the circum- 
stances, to the truth of which Du- 
mont had sworn. He was deter- 
mined to reston the prima facie evi- 
dence, and to reject that which 
could be of no use to the prosecu- 
tion. 

Dr. Lushington then adverted 
to the evidence of Majocchi, where 
he stated that the queen had passed 
through his room to the apart- 
ment of Bergami. It would be 
recollected that there is another 
passage from her royal highness’s 
room to that of Bergami, besides 
that through Majocchi’s; and was 
it probable, that when there was 
not the most distant probability of 
her meeting any person in the other 
passage, she could have chosen 
to expose herself to the observation 
of one who was on the watch for 
her? And this happened twice. 
If there had been no other passage 
to the room of Bergami than that 
which it is said she had chosen,then 
it might have been urged on the 
other side that she boldly defied 
the consequences ; but to say that 
she would choose that which was 
beset with dangers was beyond 
all credibilit lt had been stat- 
ed in evidence that her majesty 
went in an indecent dress to the 
masquerade. He spoke of this, 
because the attorney general had 
declared that the indignation of 
lec compelled her to a 
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speedy retreat. -And what had 
been proved? Why, that she Ap. 
peared in an ugly red dress, and 
was surrounded by masks,—He 
was then justified in saying, that, 
during the queen’s residence at 
Naples, there was not the shadow 
of a charge against her—that she 
quitted Naples unspotted. He 
felt confident that their lordships 
would not couple with the future 
charges, to which he should draw 
their attention, those refuted accu. 
sations, He had already passed 
through the great foundation of 
the plot—the evidence of imput 
ed guilt. His learned friend (the 
attorney general) had calculated, 
that if he could show the symptoms 
of an attachment between Berga 
mi and the queen at Naples, every 
thing favourable to the case mus 
follow. But he (doctor Lush 
ington) implored their lordships, 
for the sake of truth, to go with 
him through the remainder of the 
evidence, and to come to a deci- 
sion, after an impartial considera 
tion of all the circumstances, 
Here lord Liverpool, suggest 
ed that the learned doctor should 
retire to take rest. Doctor Lush 
ington accordingly withdrew. 
Dr. Lushington having return 
ed into the house, resumed, by 
directing the attention of thet 
lordships more particularly to that 
part of the case which, if report 
might be credited, was regarded 
as the last stay of the pre secution 
—to those presumptions of what 
may have passed under the tent, 
on board the polacca, which were 
insisted upon with an earnestness 
that could, of course, arise from 
nothing but an amiuble anxiet) 
for the edification of the rising 
reneration, and the improvement 
of public morals! He would 
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meet the charge fearlessly. When 
ber majesty first went on | board 
the polacca, Bergam! slept in a ca- 
bin adjoining the dining-room, but 
sherwards his bed was transfe rred 
wthedining-room. ‘The inference 
the opposite party Was, that this 
change was made in order to fact- 
trate the adulterous intercourse 
tween her royal highness and 
i, But how was the fact? 
lrappeared from the evidence of 
lieutenants Hownam and Flynn, 
‘hat the change was one of abso- 
late necessity, caused by the taking 
fa doctor on board at ‘Tunis. 
Every suspicion, therefore, as to 
the motives of this alteration, must 
te removed, A second change 
then took place, on the return of 
the vessel homewards with the 
pineess: ‘The queen had the 
wwning on deck converted into a 
mrt of tent, and there, for the re- 
mainder of the voyage, she repos- 
wd, What was the cause of this 
change? There were seven horses 
ad two asses in the hold, the 
wench from which made it impos- 
able for her royal highness to re- 
main below, What then was the 
weit mierence? Why, that under 
Gat same tent Bereami slept with 
wet royal highness tor four or five 
ughts. Whether he slept there 
actor twice, or alway he neither 
“ewnorcared, He would feel 
much astonished if his learned 
ends would venture to say that 
¢ belief of Mr. Hownam, a1 ising 
partly from hearsay, could be a 
se a criminal procee ling 
wt holding such a fact proved ; it 
ud be the first instance of the 
ad since Engli sh juri prudence 
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“taken shape or form. He was 
“ fOM wishing to defend the 
en by forcing upon his learned 
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justify it.” 
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by which their case was support 
ed; very far from desiring to ex- 
tort from their lordships a verdict 
of not guilty while there remained 
on their minds the slightest im- 
pression of guilt. In the name 
of the queen, he disclaimed and 
abandoned any such imperfect ac- 
quittal. He would rather account 
it a happiness and a blessing to 
have a verdict of guilty pro- 
nounced «at once, than that his 
illustrious client should go forth 
from their lordships’ bar, acquitted 
in name, but disgraced, disho- 
noured, and degraded, in the pri- 
vate opinions of all those whose 
opinions were worth regarding. 
“* No, my lords,” said the learned 
counsel (doctor Lushington), «I 
say this; that, granting that Ber- 
gami slept under the same tent 
with her majesty, granting that he 
slept there, nightafternight, I will 
He had shown, that 
there was good and suflicient reas 
son for her majesty sleeping on 
deck. He would now ask, what 
sort of a tent it was she slept in ?— 
It was a misnomer to call it a tent. 
It was the awning of the ship, 
which extended across nearly the 
whole breadth of the ship, and 
gathered together in the clumsiest 
manner ; fastened with pins, and 
accessible to every one, who had 
only to turn the canvass aside to 
enter at pleasure. It was not even 
formed and fastened so as to exe 
clude the winds; na) ‘n it 
was once remarked to her majesty, 
that the tent or awning impeded 
the course of the vVessi l, she said 
that she would as soon sleep with- 
outit. ‘This was not all; it ap- 
peared from the evidence, that be- 
sides the men at the helm, there 
never were less than ten men on 
deck during the night; that the 
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hatchway was always open; and 
that, besides, both the queen and 
Bergami remained dressed ne 
the whole night. But it was sai 
that there was no light under the 
tent. Trueit was; but how was 
that factexplained? It had been 
shown by the evidence, that ther 
queen had been advised to have 
no lights under the tent, on ac- 
count of the danger the ship was 
at that time in, from pirates. 
So much, then, for the oppor- 
tunities. ‘To come now to the 
evidence of what actually passed 
under the tent. Majocchi swears, 
that, sleeping below, he heard the 
creaking = oP bed on the deck 
above; and the only inference the 
learned counsel could draw from 
this creaking was, that an act of 
adultery had been committed. 
This was ridiculous enough ; but 
look how the evidence of Majoc- 
chi was confirmed. Some of the 
witnesses stated, that sleeping 
where Majocchi did, he could not 
have heard what he pretended and 
swore he had heard; and none of 
those, who, from being on deck 
during the night, must at least 
have heard any thing of the kind 
much better than Majocchi—nei- 
ther Garguilo the master, nor Pa- 
turzo the mate—nor lieutenant 
Fiynn the captain of the vessel 
—had deposed even to the seme 
blance of such a fact. How un. 
just Was it to draw an inference 
of guilt from the mere existence 
of a possible opportunity, when 
detection was so easy, he had ale 
most said so unavoidable! What! 
it tol dited that her ma- 
ee her bed, in 
ibin below, where, if she 


had entertanme i the criminal pas- 
tmputed to her, she could 
induleed ree kom all in- 


trusion or observation—was she, 
for any inconvenience to whicd 
she might there be subjected, to 
exchange it for a couch upon deck, 
where she was to be exposed to ip. 
conveniencesof atenfold worse de. 
scription—where she could only 
repose with her clothes on—where 
she was liable every moment to 
intrusion—where she was exposed 
to the curious eyes of the lowes 
individual on board the ship 
where the first gust of wind might 
sweep the covering from om 
head, and expose her to the obser. 
vation of a whole ship’s crew in 
that very act of criminality which 
was imputed so falsely, so foully 
imputed to her! Could thei 
lordships lend an ear to any thing 
so grossly, so extravagantly im 

robable? Never, too, let ther 
loedelten forget that remarkable 
fact, that her majesty, feeling un 
der the tent or awning the sameas 
ifthe eyes of all the world were 
upon her, had said at once, on the 
observation being made to ber 
that the tent impeded the ship, that 
she would as soon sleep without 
as with it. Was such a fact as 
this to be possibly reconciled with 
the supposition of any guilty m 
tention? He would not appeal 
to the reasoning of his learned 
friends, for reasoning they had 
none, but he would defy all ther 
legal sophistry to reconcile sucha 
fact with the ordinary principles 
which regulate the actions of hi 
man life. ‘The judge who could 
condemn an individual on such 
an inference as that here contend 
ed for, would be guilty of 10 
thing less than a judicial murder: 

The learned counsel ( Dr. Lusi- 
ington) then proceeded to animaé- 
vert with the same eloquence 40 
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sath scene. What must be the 
malignity of the temper and the 
Jisposition of those—what must 
ye their rancorous feelings—who 
wuld dare to bring before this 
bigh and distinguished tribunal a 
ase which must stand for ever 
blasted as a mockery of justice! 
Their lordships might here see 
shat a vicious disposition would 
utempt, that of perverting inno- 
cence to guilt, in order to ruin the 
ist subject in the British empire 
—the queen consort of his ma- 
ety. Inthe mass of contempti- 
le evidence with which this pro- 
ecution was loaded, there was 
thatof Galdini, who stated, that 
be went to a room m the villa 
d’Este to look for Guggiere, and 
here saw her royal highness and 
Bergami together. He begged 
weir lordships to look at this mon- 
trous improbability—a common 
mass gong to look for his master 
aaroyal palace, meets noservant, 
winterruption, but passes, undis- 
turbed, into the room of the queen. 
He says he opened the door and 
out it instantly, but he saw Ber- 
gami with his arm round the neck 
ot the queen, and her neck bare ; 
and yet he does not know whether 
Gey Were sitting on a bed, a sofa, 
tachair. He says he escaped 
a the twinkling of an eye, and 
jethe acknowledged stoppinglong 
we - Bergami to say to him 
Px rf © you want here, you 
~*S* thisisno place for masons.” 
ais Was a fine sample of the evi- 
“ace his learned friend had 
“ait forward—the man really 
“smed a distinct specimen of the 
— species, and ought to be 
““woited at Exeter ‘Change. 
ry in regard to the bathing 
atueete a river only three 
‘“$Ofayard deep—no dan- 
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ger of drowning ; and this was 
at least one instance of her royal 
highness’s prudence; and the wit- 
ness who saw them siays, that 
when they came out of the water, 
their clothes were wet at the top. 
As to Mahomet’s dance he would 
not trouble their lordships. He 
(Dr, Lushington) had wished to 
procure him as an evidence, to ex- 
hibit it before their lordships: in 
this, however, he was disappoint- 
ed: but they would soon have the 
opportunity of witnessing himona 
larger stage, as he understood Mr. 
Elliston had engaged him to per- 
form it at Drury-lane theatre ! 
The learned doctor then pro. 
ceeded to notice the aifairs at the 
Barona and Carlsruhe, and com- 
mented in strong terms on the 
conduct of the minister of Baden, 
who must have either stated a 
falsehood, or Barbara Kress ; 
there was no alternative whatever, 
unless to suppose both cases, which 
he thought extremely probable. 
There was one fact, however, in- 
contestable; influence had failed to 
procure witnesses for the queen, 
where influence had procured evi- 
dence against her! ‘lhe learned 
counsel next alluded tothe reason 
why the countess Oldi, the sister 
of Dumont, Schiavim, and Wil- 
liam Austin, had not been called 
for the queen; this was not neces- 
sary, as the queen’s defence was 
triumphant without them. But 
had this been necessary, he would 
not have brought forward females, 
to expose them to the merciless 
fangs of such a cross examination 
as that to which lady C. Lindsay 
was subjected. Where the cross 
examination related to the queen 
only, he feared nothing; but 
when domestic ties were to be vi- 


olated by it, and when noble oer 
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asked questions about ceilings 
which were never alluded to, no, 
not even in the attorney general’s 
opening speech : then, indeed, he 
might pause before he brought 
forward a single witness, whose 
testimony was not essential to the 
interests of her majesty. But the 
queen had not been tried for what 
she had done, but for what wit- 
nesses, in a moment of passion, or 
out of revenge, said she had done. 
The learned doctor then contrast- 
ed the witnesses on both sides as 
to rank, character, and conduct, 
and declared that the conspiracy 
against the queen had been clearly 
proved, although the full investi- 
gation of it was stifled.—He then 
thanked their lordships for the pa- 
tience and indulgence with which 
he had been heard: “ And now,” 
said the learned counsel, “ I leave 
the cause of her majesty in your 
hands. I with confidence appeal, 
not to your mercy, but to your 
justice, for an acquittal.” 

Oct. 27.—The lord chancellor 
took his seat on the woolsack at 
ten o’clock; prayers were read 
by the bishop of Limerick, and 
the house was called over. There 
were fewer excuses from peers 
than on any former day during 
the proceedings upon the bill. 


7M... netarn rene ] sen 
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ced his address to their lordships. 
The time, he said, had now arriv- 
ed when it again became his duty 
to address their lordships upon 
this most important case. He 
was aware how much he required 


of their lordships’ considerate at- 
tention. He was aware how much 
need he had of their k rdships’ in- 
dul; ce, Al d © Was also not ine 
sensible how much more difficult 
m wh wanted it most, 


} 
tu ¢ Apect if, constant, 


it was ik 


‘ +! 
attel wie 


AND 


the anxious, and UNCCASING atter. 
tion which their lordships had ql 
ready paid to the whole of the pro- 
tracted proceedings upon this im. 
portant bill. He was consciogs 
of his own inability to keep the 
lordships’ attention alive, while ® 
became his duty to go through 
the mass of evidence to which he 
necessarily must have to call their 
lordships’ attention ; as well x 
the observations which, in his 
judgement, applied to all the parts 
of that testimony. 

He begged their lordships, is 
the first place, to allow him t 
touch upon one topic to which fre. 
quent recurrence had been made 
by his learned friends at the other 
side, throughout the whole o 
these proceedings, namely, the pe- 
culiarly disadvantageous situation 
in which their lordships, during 
the progress of this bill, had pla. 
ced her majesty. Now, when k 
considered the manner in whic 
her majesty’s defence had been 
conducted by his learned friends, 
he could not but think that thes 
references to the situation in whic 
her majesty was placed by the bil, 
were wholly unnecessary. What, 
he would ask, had been the situs 
tion of her majesty? It was sax 
that she had not a list of witness, 
a specification of ' ane 
other points growing out of thes 
assertions had been made th 
theme of much declamation a 
invective. But she had, what w% 
never allowed before, time, a 
ple time, after hearing the charge 
after examining the witness 
to prepare her defence. Whee 
the case for the bill was close 
their lordships, in the arrange 
ment of their further proceeding 
upon the bill, did that which thes 

t, and allowed bet 
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majesty to take whatever time she 
howght necessary to prepare her 
answer to the charge. ; 

His learned friends had indeed 
aid, that the place from which 
she witnesses for the bill were prin- 
ssally and necessarily brought, 
shed all the ready materials 
for corruption to work upon ; 
hat witnesses of every sort might 
here be had to swear for every 
lf that be so, then his 
‘armed friends had their opportu. 
ity of getting such witnesses as 
they thought proper to contradict 
he witnesses in favour of the bill. 
They had therefore no reason to 
complain of the disadvantages, as 
they called it, to which her majes- 
ty was exposed ; for if any of their 
tatements were correct, they had 
the means of counteracting the 
bstacles opposed to their case. 
Her majesty, under any view of 
versituation, could not, he repeat- 
4, complain of the course which 
the proceedings against her had 
tuten, Besides the time she re- 
ured to give in her answer, she 
tad been furnished with unlimited 

ids; every thing that she desir- 
iwas placed at her disposal, and 

sMajesty’s government rendcre 
her every facility which they 
nag it in their powet! toa fF } d. 
Netrusted, therefore, that nothing 
more would be said of the disad- 
"unlages which her. majesty was 

‘posed to in any part of these 
roceedings. [f then the case made 
™ for the bill should remain un- 
utradicted, and not only uncon- 
tradicted, but if it be confirmed 
"Tie evidence adduced 
defencem-he would Say, 
) that her majesty could never, 

» Feason, complain, that her 

7 iad hot been brought fully 
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while she had had advantages 
such as no client ever enjoyed be- 
fore, in the extraordinary talents 
of his learned triends. Under these 
circumstances, what was the duty 
that he had to perform? He had 
not the power, and if he had the 
power, it would not be his duty ta 
appeal to the passions of their 
lordships in support of the bill. 
This field had been open to his 
learned friends on the opposite 
side. ‘They had availed themselves 
of all that brilliant declamation, 
learned illustration, and apt quo- 
tation could afford, to the tullest 
extent; but for him was reserved 
the more severe task, (but at the 
same time a task more congenial 
to his feelings,) to examine with 
care the facts proved, and the evie 
dence by which they were sup- 
ported, on which alone he was sa- 
tisfied that their lordships would 
feel it to be their duty to decide, 
without reference to the asser- 
tions made on particular topics, 
which had been so unsparingly sup- 
plied. 

The charges in the preamble of 
the bill had so often been repeated, 
that he would not trouble their 
lordships by going over them now; 
but before he proceed “ld to the 
facts of the ise, he begged to 
avail himseli of the admissions 
made by his learned friends.— 
They had admitted, when the case 
for the prosecution closed, that 
the witnesses, if their lordships be- 
lieved them, had given evidence 
which would prove all the charges 
set forth in the bill. He would 
also avail himself of their admis- 
sion, that the case for the prosecit- 
tion required the tullest answer 
on the part of her majesty, and 
three weeks had been consumcc 
in preparing to meet it by wit- 
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nesses, and six days in addressing 
their lordships in behalf of the de- 
fence, which it had been said 
would so triumphantly establish 
the purity of her majesty. 

Taking these admissions on the 
part of his learned friends, he 
would now call upon their lord- 
ships to say how far the case had 
been destroyed or shaken by the 
evidence produced forthe defence ; 
nay, to determine whether it had 
not been strengthened and sup- 
ported by the witnesses examined 
at their bar on the part of her ma- 
jesty, In examining the evidence, 
his learned friends had arttully 
(when he said artfully, he meant 
most judiciously) culled out pare 
ticular facts to make them the sub- 
ject of comment, while they most 
carefully kept the leading features 
of the case out of view, On the 
former they wished their lordships’ 
attention to rest, while they pass- 
ed over the leading circumstances, 
which had not been, and which 
could not be, contradicted, and 
on which it would be the duty of 
their lordships to found their de- 
cision, 

He beered to recall to the recol.- 
lection of the house what those 
leading features were. The first 
of them was, that a person of the 
name of Bergami had been taken 
into the service of her majesty, in 
a menial capacity at Milan, in the 
year 1814. ‘That in afew months, 
without any apparent cause— 
without any reasonable pretence, 
except that licentious intercourse 
which was charged in the bill, 
{and which he trusted he should 
satisty their lordships beyond all 
doubt had taken place, ) that man 
advanced in the most 
extraordinary manner, That be- 
tore Uns advancement took place, 


had bec nN 








AND 


and while he was still in the m. 
nial situation which he had held 
at Milan, his child and his rely. 
tion had been introduced into the 
household of her royal highness 
without any ostensible cayy 
Their lordships then found th» 
in a short time the favourite ya 
seated at table with her royal high. 
ness, and soon after that he wa 
loaded with honours and titles, 
doubtless procured through the 
influence of her majesty, for it 
would be trifling with their lord. 
ships to suppose that this person 
could by possibility have obtained 
them by hisown means. He wa 
without diminution then found o 
terms of the greatest familiarity 
with her royal highness; and this 
intimacy continued until shear. 
ved atthe opposite shore on her way 
to England, when he was dismissed 
—not dismissed her service, but to 
a seat whicht he queen had provid- 
ed for him at Milan, her regard for 
him continuing the same, though 
she had not dared to produce him 
in this country.—These facts his 
learned friends had not attempted 
to contradict. 

He would now approach to the 
facts in the order, as to time, i 
which they had been brought b- 
fore their lordships. Bergam 
having been hired as a courier a 
Milan, accompanied her roya 
highness to Naples, where she a 
rived in the month of Nov. ISI. 
—There, according to the et 
dence, that adulterous intercours 
commenced which was charged 
the preamble of the bill. Hes 
learned friends had argued, be- 
cause particular facts which has 
been mentioned in his openies 
speech had not been proved in ev 
dence, that therefore thewhole ca 
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would state, that it was the duty 
of their lordships to discharge that 
opening altogether from their 
minds, and to ground their deci- 
on solely on the evidence which 
had been given at their bar. His 
learned friends had too much ex- 

‘ence not to know, where the 
facts charged were spread over a 
long period of time, it was not 
castomary for counsel to be tied 
down to prove every fact set forth 
in the opening of a case. It was 
for the counsel to state what he 
believed to be the facts, and it was 
for the judge who summed up— 
it was for their lordships, who 
were to decide on this important 
question=to determine from the 
facts proved in evidence before 
them, The evidence of what had 
passed at Naples had been ex- 
amined solely with a view to what 
he (the attorney general) had 
sated in his opening speech, and 
then because the facts had not oc- 
curred exactly as he had described 
them, though substantially prev- 
ed, they were said to have been 
overthrown. 

What had happened at Naples? 
Ithad been proved, that on her 
amival the arrangement with re- 
ee to the bed-rooms had been 
atered, and that a room had been 
prepared for William Austin, who 
had till then slept in the chamber 
ut her royal highness, while Ber- 
gam, who had previously slept 
with the other servants in the suite 
of her royal highness, was remove 
edto an apartment which had a 
i the pmamcation with that 
ie Ma - sp aay arrange- 
ieee 0 on the night when 
eat higoness returned from 
~~ Opera, when the exclusion of 
* inead, from her room, and 

uction of Bergami into 
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the apartment which had been de» 
scribed, connected with other tacts 
proved in evidence, led directly to 
the conclusion, that on that night 
the adulterous intercouse had been 
commenced. How was this met? 
It was said that the whole state- 
ment had been contradicted: but 
he begged to call their lordships’ 
attention to the evidence which 
had been offered on this subject 
for the defence. ‘The witness Du. 
mont had stated that previously 
to that night, young Austin had 
continued to sleep in the apart- 
ment of her royal highness. In or- 
der to contradict her, Mr. Craven 
had been called to show that the 
removal of Austin from her bed- 
chamber had been decided upon 
long before their arrival at Naples; 
and that he himselt (Mr. Craven), 
who was one of her equerries, and 
who might have added that he 
was also one of her monitors, had, 
in Germany, thought he observed 
something indelicate in Ausiin's 
continuing to sleep in her room— 
had given to her royal highness a 
prospective caution, that he ought 
no longer to remain in her apurt- 
ment after her arrival at Naples. 

Jut was this recommendation at- 
tended to f—— No. Was it decided 
that Austin should have a room 
to himself ?—No such thing. He 
would show, from what had been 
stated by Carrington, (on whose 
evidence he should have $0 Mially 
remarks to make by-and-by,) and 
other testimony, that the change 
did not take place before the time 
mentioned by Dumont. But then 
Sicard had been called, to whom 
the arrangement of the apart- 
ments was confided; and it ap- 
peared, that so little did he know 
of any determination to provide 


a room {or William Austin, be- 
fore 
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fore their arrival at Naples, that 
when they were actually at Naples, 
he, expecting him to contmue to 
sleep in the chamber of her royal 
highness, had provided no other 
room for him. 

In this, then, he would contend, 
that Sicard confirmed Dumont, 
and contradicted Mr. Craven and 
William Carrington. The next 
fact stated was, that on the first 
night after the arrival of her royal 
highness at Naples, Bergami slept 
with the rest of the suite ; but on 


the second, that arrancement, of 


which he had spoken, took place. 
This, it had been said, was done 
without the knowledge of her 
royal hixhness by Sicard himself. 
But it would be found from the 
evidence, that he had a commu. 
with Hieronymus = on 
and as Hieronvmus 


uld 


nic itive ti 
this sul 


ject : 
had net been called, who c 


have proved what that commu- 
nication was, he felt a strong su- 
spicion growing out of this cir- 
cumstance, thatthe change which 
had taken place was in conse- 


quence of directions which had 
been issued by her royal highness. 
Sicard was asked, what was his 
reason for making the alteration. 
He called on their lordships to 
mark the reason which had been 
given. It was, thathe thought it 
Necessary that some one should be 
there to protect her royal hiehness 
against any one who might enter 
the house from the garden. But 
the room in which Bergami slept 
opened into that of her royal high- 
ness, and she was not protected 
against any one who might enter 
from his cabinet. How vappened 
it that that communication was 
net cut off, which would have 
added to the security of her roval 
hiehness, which Sicard had’ in 
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view when he placed Bergam; 
there? He wished t! ir | 
to observe the contrad ctory em. 
dence by which this was attemps, 
ed to be accounted for. Though 
Sicard placed him there on a. 
count of the danger he appre 
hended from persons who might 
enter that way from the garden, 
Carrington had heard nothing of 
this danger, and understood the 
removal to have taken place mere. 
ly because Bergami had complain. 
ed that he could not stand upright 
in that where he had been lodged 
on the preceding nicht. Dumont, 
speaking of the time at which her 
royal highness had returned from 
the opera, had said it appeared to 
her to be early. What sir W, Gell 
and Mr. Craven had proved on 
this subject established no contra 
diction of Dumont. Dumont, 
however, did not swear positively 
that she came home early ; she 
only spoke to her belief on the 
subject, and, as far as her recol 
lection served her, she thought 
her royal hichness came home 
early. ' Whether she returned 
early or late, however, it did not 
signify - for this fact was clearly 
proved, that she dismissed her at- 
tendants, having previously gone 
to the cabinet, for a purpose which 
Dr. Lushington yesterdayattemp 
ed to explain, but which explane- 
tion was in contradiction to the 
evidence of Dr. Holland, who did 
not recollect that there was a Wa 
ter-closet there. 

Then, with respect to her ma 
jesty not getting up so early the 


rdsbips 


following morning, Sicard was 


called to contradict Dumont ™ 
this particular, but totally failed. 
In another part of the Case, the 
weakness of the queen’s defence 


was manifestly evinced. Dumont 
wit i 
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shen speaking of the Geer 
aween the travelling bed an 

se large bed in the same room, 
hes the next morning the 
ravelling bed appeared to have 
wen never laid upon, while the 
reer bed bore the impression of 
(wo persons, Mr. M illiams had 
opened, as a contradiction to this 
eatement, that he should call a 
grvant who went into her royal 
bighness’s room after she had re- 
‘red to rest, and she was then ac- 
mally reposing on this very tra- 
relling bed, which, according to 
Dumont, appeared the next morn- 
ag not tohave been slept in. 
Where, the learned counsel would 
vk, was that servant? If it were 
Hieronymus, why was he not call- 
ed? He was now in this country: 
be was still in the service of the 
ween, but yet he was not called. 

Did his learned friends dread 
the same fatal nervous debility 
would attack that servant that so 
unfortunately afflicted the unhap- 
py Flynn? or did they fear that a 
adden unaccountable forgetful- 
OSS might have washed the cir- 
camstance from his recollection, 
tthad ever existed ? Could any 
Qing be more decisive than this 
was of the truth of what the abus- 
‘i Dumont had proved ? 

Ithad been said that Dumont’s 
mdence was the whole founda- 
won on which the superstructure 
a this case depended—that it was 
i kind of key-stone, which once 
2 or removed, caused the 
vole case to fall in pieces. The 
“amed counsel denied this pro- 
sition; because, striking Du- 
re sevidence from the journals 
~ te house, still sufficient re- 
aa ry! to establish the 

wily mt adultery, It did not 

Y Whether the 


Ry adultery com. 
i. ced on t} - 


lat nicht or not; he. 
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cause there were ample proofs of a 
criminal intercouse existing long 
before Bergami had so many ho- 
nours conferred upon him.—The 
learned counsel, however, cons 
tended that Dumont was not con- 
tradicted. ‘lhe next case proved 
by Dumont was her meeting Ber- 
gami in the corridor one night, in 
his shirt, walking towards her mas 
jesty’sroom ; and thelearned coun 
sel was much surprised at the are 
gument of Mr. Denman on that 
point. He had contended that 
this circumstance was rather cal- 
culated to excite a suspicion, that 
an adulterous intercourse had ta- 
ken place between Dumont and 
Bergami. What were the cir- 
cumstances stated by Dumont on 
that occasion? She had stated 
that, when retiring from her ma- 
jesty’s room, on opening the door 
she saw Bergami advancing from 
the other end of the corridor. 
She instantly made her escape, as 
she called it, and when she had es- 
caped, she heard the lock of the 
door turn so as to exclude the in- 
terruption of any person. His 
friends had endeavoured, by obe 
servation and argument, to do 
away the effect of this evidence, 
but still the evidence was too de- 
cisive of an adulterous intercourse 
having taken place to be shaken, 
He would next come to the 
case of the masked ball, It was 
clear that after the queen had for 
some time appeared in the dress 
of a Neapolitan peasant, she re- 
tired to a dressing-room with Bers 
gami, where she remained for 
nearly three quarters of an hour. 
She then did appear in the cha- 
racter!of the genius of history, 
which was agreed on all hands ; 
and, whatever sir William Gell 
might think of her dress, it was 
certainly one not of the most deli- 
cate 
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eate description.—According to 
his notion, her dress resembled 
the attire of Mr. Hope’s Minerva, 
or the statue of Curiatius in the 
British Museum, which certainly 
were attired in a thin drapery, the 
arms being naked up to the 
shoulders; and although sir Wil- 
liam Gell merely distinguished his 
royal mistress, as the genius of 
history crowning Murat’s bust, 
while, by the aid of a flash of 
lightning, he asserted that his op- 
tics were sufficiently excellent to 
distinguish the dress of the Neapo- 
litan peasant under that of histo- 
ry’sgenius ;—still headmitted that 
her majesty was absent for a long 
time—that the ceremony was one 
occasioning much suspense, by 
the delay of its performance 
andthe learned counsel contended, 
that the evidence of Dumont was 
true, when she stated that delay 
was occasioned by the alteration 
of her dress in the dressing-cham- 
ber with Bergam. 

The next point to which he 
should call their attention, was her 
majesty’s visit to the masked ball 
at the theatre of San Carlos. He 
did not mean to complain of her 
majesty having gone to such a 
place in disguise, but that of which 

e hada right to complain was, 
the fact proved in evidence of her 
having gone there secretly, in a 
rainy night, notin her own car- 
riage, but in a hired vehicle, and 
in company with her chamber- 
maid, Dumont, and her courier 
Bergami: and he would show that 
this fact, notwithstanding all that 
had been said by his learned friends 
to the contrary, had been clearly 
proved by Dr. Holland. Their 
lordships were aready aware that 
Dumont had proved this case ; 
she described the nature of the 
dress, and the manner in which 
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her majesty had gone. Now why 
had Dr. Holland said on this o, 
casion, when interrogated op the 
subject, at page 611? He Wa: 
asked “ Whether he had ever bey 
at a masquerade at the theatre o 
San Carlos when her royal high. 
ness was there?” He answered 
“Twas.” With whom did he 
royal highness go ?—I was no 
aware till the following morning 
that her royal highness had been 
there.” “ Did you remain ther 
during the whole, or nearly the 
whole of the performance ?—Only 
about an hour, as far as I can re. 
collect ; certainly a short time.” 
“ Are you to be understood tha 
you do not know with whom her 
royal highness went to the theatre 
that evening ?—I do not.” He 
(the attorney general) begged 
leave to ask, how it liad appeared 
thather royal highness went onany 
other occasion to a masked ball at 
the theatre of San Carlos? X 
such proof had been given, and 
therefore it was clear that she had 
been there on the occasion stated 
by the witness Dumont, and tha 
Dr. Holland was not aware o 
that circumstance till the following 
morning. Her royal highness 
went but upon one occasion, and 
then in company, not of any a 
the gentlemen or ladies of her 
suite, but with her inferior domes 
tics, Dumont and Bergami; % 
latter having been in her service 
but three or four months! Wh) 
did she not choose for her comp» 
nion Hieronymus or Sicatd, & 
any other of her servants, whe, 
fiem long experience, was entitle 
to her confidence? Why select 
man W ho, but a few days betore, 
had been a courier, although, after 
his arrival at Napk Sy he bad bees 


raised to the rank of footmas - 
Could their lord ships draw an! 
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inference, than that it was 


because an adulterous intercourse 
between her roy- 


yo and this Bergami at 
Naples, and had been continued 
from thence till she arrived at St. 


ee next stated, thatshehad 


seen miand her royal high- 
a arm in arm upon a 
wrrace in the garden of her royal 
highness at Naples. How had 
chis been attempted to be dis- 
ed ? By the most extraordina- 
ryevidence that he had ever heard 
od, Sir William Gell and Mr. 
Craven were called, andthe former 
gated—both these gentlemen 
sated,that they had seen her royal 
bi walking with Bergami in 
rp ai one of Se felt 
itnecessary to caution her from 
weha practice, because * she was 
arrounded by spies,” adding, 
however, that he saw nothing im- 
properin her conduct. If there 
was nO impropriety, where was 
thenecessity for this caution, un- 
kes there were some suspicion 
lurking in his mind that the inti- 
macy which subsisted between his 
royal mistress and Bergami was of 
anature to excite attention ? How, 
oo, was it that Bergami so parti- 
cularly attracted the attention of 
kd Landaff, unless for the same 
reason, unless something had come 
to his own knowledge respecting 
occurrence at the theatre of 
’an Carlos, or from the common 
‘umours which the conduct of her 
tyalhighness had excited in the 
seighbourhood ? 
learned counsel next ad- 
rated to the evidence of Ma- 
chi, applying to the time when 
was confined to his bed 
rom the kick of a horse, and when 


_ described the stolen 
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interviews of her royal highness 
at that time to the room of the in. 
valid. On this subject it had been 
said that there was another pas- 
sage by which her royal highness 
might have obtained access to 
Bergami’s room, without going 
through the cabinet in which Ma- 
jocchi was placed, But how did 
this stand? Was not that other 
passage the common corridor into 
which the doors of Dr, Holland, 
Hieronymus, and William Austin 
opened ? and was there not a 
much greater chance of her being 
observed there than by passing 
through the room of a man who 
had been placed in the house by 
Bergami himself? Whether an 
adulterous intercourse took place 
at that time or not was immaterial 
to his case—because no woman of 
delicacy, who had not had such 
an intercourse with a man, would 
have gone and visited him in his 
bed, and remained shut up with 
him in his room for a quarter of 
an hour. The evidence of Ma- 
jocchi, inthis respect, was decisive, 
that an adulterous intercourse had 
taken place between her royal 
highness and Bergami. As to the 
fact of her royal highness having 
been in the room at the same time 
with Dr. Holland, it would be re- 
collected that Dr. Holland, who 
had been called to contradict that 
fact, had not sworn positively to 
the contrary, simply saying, that 
if the circumstance had taken place, 
it was without his knowledge. 
From Naples her royal high- 
ness went to Civita Vecchia, and 
from thence to Genoa ; and here 
he would call their lordships’ at- 
tention to the evidence of lady C. 
Lindsay, with respect to what took 
place on the journey from Rome 


to Civita Vecchia. It was said yes- 
Xx terday 














®rday by Dr. Lushington, that 
all the facts of improper famili- 
arity which had been alleged 
against her majesty had fallen at 
their feet. ‘To this he would only 
reply by referring to the testimony 
of lady C. Lindsay, as to the man- 
ner in which Bergami had ridden 
up to the carriage of her majesty, 
and received from her hands a 
bottle of wine, from which he 
drank, and afterwards returned 
the bottle to the carriage. If this 
were not proof of improper fami- 
liarity, hescarcely knew where such 
familiarity would be said to com- 
mence. The main prop and stay 
of this part of the evidence, in de- 
fence, is lady Charlotte Lindsay ; 
she is made a solitary exception, 
she only is called, who afterwards 
withdrew from herroyalhighness’s 
service at the instance of her bro- 
ther, in consequence of the serious 
rumours which were in circula- 
tion. 

His learned friends, Messrs. 
Brougham and Denman, viewed 
the introduction of Bergamv’s re- 
latives as estimable, and had even 
represented it as “ natural in a 
— and faithful servant.’ 

ow he begged their lordships to 
remark, that this took place at 
Genoa, not after Bergami had 
distinguished himself on the occa- 
sion of the attack on the house of 
her royal highness (for Majocchi 
was the individual who most di- 
stinguished himself at that alarm- 
ing moment), but previously to 
that burglarious invasion, and be- 
fore his extolled merits had been 
discovered. To another fact at 
Genoa he must also call their re- 
collection, which had been de- 
posed to by two witnesses, that her 
royal highness’s bed was seldom 
slept on, They had been triumph- 
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antly told on the other side, thar 
every fact had been contradicted 
in the most satisfactory manner 
and that they had no occasion '. 
call more witnesses in exculpation 
Now, it appeared in page 18 of the 
minutes, that Bergami was x 
breakfast with her royal highnes 
in the cabinet, that Majocchi and 
his brother Louis Bergami waited 
upon them, and that during tk 
abseace of Louis Bergami , 
man of the name of Caman 
waited, On this point, then, they 
had the power of contradicting th 
charge by the two individuak 
alluded to, both now in the er. 
vice of her royal highness; and ye 
his learned friends, in their discre. 
tion (a discretion which he, theat 
torney general, did not doubt wa 
well exercised), had not dared t 
call them, 

It was not his intention tofollor 
the course of observation in whieh 
he had been interrupted by onea! 
the mostextraordinary application 
ever made to any court of justice. 
The learned counsel proceeded te 
comment on that part of the ev- 
dence which referred to her royal 
highness being on board the le 
viathan, and contended that ther 
could be no other reason for the 
arrangements made respecting th 
bed-rooms, than the prosecute 
of an adulterous intersourse. f 
next adverted to the evidence gr 
en of what took place at Catans. 
—There her royal highness be 
been seen coming out of Bergam 
room, with a pillow under ber 
arm, Could any man @ 
after this, that an adulterous mt 
course hadtaken place? Bat ® 
attempt had been made to contr 
dict Dumont, by letters Wor 
were written to her sister, im ¥# 
the character of her royal hi 
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i extolled. Their 
_ Arenvor that her 
gster was at that time in the ser- 


vice of her royal highness, and, 
it was extremely natural 


that she should not express any 
thing in those letters which might 
ofend her royal highness, He 

that the evidence of Du- 
mont on that point was quite sa- 
; she there stated that 
che had carefully avoided enter- 
ing into any details of what had 
ee ce at the house of her 
royal highness, and that was her 
reason for writing those letters, 
There was nothing in the letters 
of this person at all contradict sry 
to her subsequent evidence ; they 
were certainly complimental to 
ber royal highness, but it was to 
be recollected her sister was at 
that time in the service of her 

highness. 
learned counsel then direct- 


edtheir lordships’ attention to the 
cressexamination of Dumont by 


bis learned friends. She was ask- 
edwhether she had conducted her- 
eifso and so, in order to bring 
ber character in question; yet 
none of these facts had been ate 
tempted to be supported by any 
eridence whatever ; and therefore, 
a no was called to invali- 
dae her evidence, full credic 
ought to be given to her testimo- 
ny. Neither the countess of Oldi 
tor her sister Marietti had been 
; because it was not in 
theit power to contradict her state- 
ment, which, had it been false, 
me would have been able to do. 
then ote oh to the honours 
upon Dergami. It was 
Rated that those honours were to 
procured by money; takin 
for granted, was it not evi. 
that the money must have 
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been provided by her royal high- 
ness? Their lordships would re- 
collect, that with respect to the 
portraits (her royal or bns as 
Magdalen,and BergamiasaTurk), 
nothing had been attempted to be 
proved in opposition to the evi- 
dence of the witnesses in support 
of the bill ; and what person, even 
of the meanest capacity, could 
hear of these things, without at- 
tributing them to the effects of a 

uilty passion? These were strong 
acts, but they were facts which 
his learned friend had kept com- 
pletely out of view. ‘They pass- 
ed at once from Genoa to the po- 
lacre. Before they took that step, 
it might be as well to take a view 
of what took place on board the 
Clorinde, when captain Pechell, 
with feelings which reflected the 
highest credit upon that manly 
bieer; having heard aothing 
whatever to account for the sud- 
den advancement of Bergami, 
very properly refused to sit down 
at table with that person. He had 
heard exultation from his learned 
friends opposite, that captains Pe- 
chell and Briggs were their wit- 
nesses—wiinesses whom they ine 
tended to marshal in their front-— 
The learned gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to the fact of Bergami and 
her majesty sleeping under the 
sametentat Aume ;andcontended, 
that whatever might be said as to 
the necessity of male companions 
on the deck of the polacre, no- 
thing of the kind cowld apply m 
this instance. He put it to their 
lordships, whether, after divor- 
cing one woman of rank after an- 
other, for conduct exactly similar 
to that of her majesty, they could 
establish such a point as that 
man and woman might sleep night 


after night, under such suspicious 
2 circum- 
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circumstances, without any infer- 
ence against her, merely because 
they were not undressed ; when it 
is well known that to undress on 
retiring to rest was not the custom 
in those countries—as in Dr. Hol- 
land’s book of travels was de- 
scribed. 

The learned counsel then pro- 
ceeded to cite several passages in 
the testimony of Dumont and Ma- 
jocchi, to prove that Bergami did 
sleep under the same tent with her 
royal highness on this journey, 
and that no attempt had been 
made to contradict them, al- 
though Marietti, the countess Oldi, 
Schiavini, and others of her ma- 
jesty’s suite, might have been call- 
ed if it was capable of contradic- 
tion. He would ask how was 
adultery to be proved, if this was 
not proof? Was it to go forth to 
the female parts of society in this 
country, that males and females 
might sleep in the same room un- 
censured ? If it was, there would 
be an end to all female delicacy, 
and adultery could never be prov- 
ed again in this country. He 
would ask any reasonable man, if 
there could be any doubt of the 
adulterous intercourse having ta- 
ken place here? On coo the 

lacre the case was still stronger. 
Mr. Denman had asked, Will you 
call this a tent ? it is only the awn- 
ing of the ship thrown loosely 
over the deck : but it appeared by 
the evidence, that it was fastened 
down with ringbolts, and closed 
during the night. Much had been 
said on the subjectof remuneration 
to be oe to the captain and 
mate of the polacre; butit was 
well known that foreign witnesses 
would not come over without large 
remuneration. There was a proof 
of this in the remuneratiop given 









to the milliner from M 
acknowled ed to have received? 
to have had 100/. deposited at 
banker’s for her, and who confey. 
ed she still expected further ». 
muneration. If the Captain and 
mate had deposed falsely, why was 
not Schiavini called to contradic 
them? They had sworn that Sehi, 
avini was the person who ordered 
the tent to be closed when he 
royal highness and Bergami wer 
reposing under it, His learned 
friend had said he would not ex. 
pose the countess of Oldi and Ma. 
rietti to the tortures of a cross ¢. 
amination, as they were nervows 
women. But was Schiavini ner. 
vous? Was his learned friend 
fearful he could not sustain th 
alarm of a cross examination, o 
did he fear that this faithful servam 
of her royal highness was tainted 
with the conspiracies of Ompteda! 
It would be a waste of time to 
detain their lordships on this sub. 
ject, or on the contradictions w 
e found in Hownam’s evidence. 
Why was it necessary that Berg: 
mi should sleep under the tent! 
Why, said Mr. Hownam, for the 
safety of her royal highness. Bu 
why Bergami ? Oh! because Be- 
gami was the fittest person, Why 
not Schiavini? Oh! because Sch- 
avini was a landsman, Well,» 
was Bergami, so that this reason 
fell to the ground ; and he would 
ask, as he jad before asked Mr. 
Hownam, why was not. te 
countess Oldi placed under the 
tent instead of Bergami? He 
would answer this question jt ¥* 
because her royal highness 
not do without the society of Ber 
gami. The counsel on the 
side said, all the case for the 
was rested on the belief of Me 
Hownam. He denied that as 
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belief of Mr. Hownam 
an - ted the testimony of 
Majocehi, Dumont, the mate, the 
captain, and others. To contradict 
he witnesses he had named, Mr. 
and Mr Hownam were 

: bat Mr, Flynn having 
brokendown in cross examination, 
and Mr. Hownam having let out 
too much, his learned friends 
grew tired of evidence, and for 
everal days the case was abandon- 
ed, and their lordships were a- 
mased only with inquiries after 
Rastelli and Reganti, and the an- 
swer to the case was wholly aban- 
doned. The testimony of the 
countess Oldi, of Marietti, of Schi- 
avini, of Hieronymus, and all the 
other witnesses who might have 
answered it ,was abandoned. He 
would ask whether any doubt 
could remain as to the adulterous 
itercourse which had taken place 
mboardthepolacre? Ifany did, 
the feast of celebration of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, and the union of 
the names of her royal highness 
and Bergami, would fully remove 
them. With respect to the fact 
of her royal highness having taken 
the bath, it was spoken to by 
Dumont and Majocchi ; but it was 
attempted to contradict their evi- 
dence by that of lieutenants Flynn 
Hownam. Lieutenant Flynn 
tated the tub to be too large to 
go into her royal highness’s room. 
, unfortunate man, advert- 
"g to his testimony respecting 
writings of the paper, he 

only say, that whether what 
swore on that subject was by 
g8 Or mistake, he was a wit- 
"not to be credited, his testi- 
a not to be relied on ; so 
vine to his account, that 
se binnae ted into the tent from 
le, it was contradicted 
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by Hownam, who stated, that on 
one occasion, when he entered the 
tent, it was in utter darkness, 
He cared not, however, whether 
the tub was in the dining-room or 
in her loyal highness’s sleeping- 
room, It was proved that she took 
the bath, and it was not contradict- 
ed that Bergami was below during 
the time. If that fact had not 
been so, the countess Oldi might 
have been called to contradict it. 
He had heard with some sur- 
prise, the assertion that Majocchi 
and Dumont were witnesses not to 
be credited, and that their want of 
memory rendered any attempt to 
contradict them unnecessary. In 
answer to this he would say, Look 
at the English witnesses and their 
testimony, and consider how Ma- 
oes had been treated. His 
earned friends had talked of the 
torture of cross examination, and 
the tone and look which had been 
assumed by the solicitor general. 
—Did his learned friends forget 
Mr. Brougini’s manner towards 
a witness? Was it so pleasant a 
thing to be cross examined by Mr, 
Brougham? Were his looks so 
good-humoured, and his manner 
under such circumstances so plea- 
sant? Was it forgotten that poor 
Majocchi was under his examina- 
tion in chief a day and a half; 
that his cross examination was as 
long ; and that he had been three 
times since subjected to the ordeal 
of Mr. Brougham’s questions ? 
Was it then surprising if he was a 
little alarmed? Poor Mr. Flynn 
was of a different mould to Ma- 
jocchi ; he was to be pitied, he 
was overcome by the heat of the 
room, he was nervous, and every 
allowance was to be made for him, 
Majocchi had been called back 
and questioned as to conversations 
X 3 with 
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with Mrs. Hughes, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Johnson, and others, in stage- 
coaches, and elsewhere. He had 
denied them with the expression, 
Non mi ricordo ; and he had since 
been exhibited to a variety of per- 
sons, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Johnson, &c. but none of them 
had been called by his learned 
friend to contradict Majocchi, as 
not one of them could identify him 
as the person with whom they 
held these conversations. He 
must refer their lordships to the 
evidence of Carrington, who was 
by nature a gentleman, as his 
learned friend had said ; but he 
believed, on referring their lord- 
ships to the evidence of this gen- 
tleman, they would think with 
him, he was a _ witness not to be 
believed. He then proceeded to 
point out the difference of the 
testimony of Carrington and Carlo 
Forti, as to the distance of Rufi- 
nelli to Rome, the description of 
the road, &c. ; but his most im- 
portant contradictions went to his 
service on board the Poictiers, and 
no other ship in his majesty’s sere 
vice, and his negative to that ques- 
tion, and as to his being rated as 
a midshipman, which answers he 
afterwards endeavoured to explain 
away, by saying he understood 
the questions related to his service 
under sir John Beresford. He also 
stated, that he had a long conver- 
sation with sir John Beresfor, in 
which he stated that his reason for 
wishing to quit the service, was 
want of money and friends. Sir 
John Beresford had been called, 
and that honourable officer de. 
clared he had no such conversation 
with him, but understood Care 
rington was desirous of quitting 
the service, to enter into that of 


sir William Gell, Sir John Be- 
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resford had been called as a wi, 
ness tosupport Carrington’ scredi, 
This was a most extraordi 
course of proceeding, and om 
which no counsel would have been 
allowed to adopt ; but he believed 
it was done at the suggestion of 
one of their lordships, who might 
consider the course necessary to 
elicit ~ truth, 

At this period of the a 
general’s speech, their lords 
adjourned, 

Oct. 28.—The lord chancellor 
took his seaton the wool sack afew 
minutes before ten o’clock, when 
prayers were read by the bishop 
of Bristol, and the list called over, 
The number of absent peers was 
unusually great. 

At twenty minutes - tea 
counsel were called in, when 

The attorney general resumed, 
He had brought down the journey 
of the queen to her arrival at Je 
rusalem. His learned friends oa 
the other side had affected w 
change the allegation of the be 
stowing the order of St, Caroline 
into a substantive charge ; it had 
been only alleged as one of th 
many favours , coe upon the 
favoured Bergami, upon whom 
was conferred the highest digaity 
of the newly-created order, He 
did not wish to bear hard upea 
particular expressions, but 
could not help observing that the 
word “ pilgrimage,” which wa 
always associated with ideas of t 
ligion, was ill applied to J 
from which (at least the form 
religion had been wholly exclu 
It appeared, by uncontradicted 
testimony, that the princess had, 
from leaving Genoa, disco 
all religious services in her ' 
and she, a protestant princess * 
tended no worship but that of her 


favo 
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fvourite. But to return to the 
diploma ; in this instrument the 
serjeant i was, under the 
queen's sign manual, described as 
colonel Bergami, with the addi- 
tion of his other principal titles ; 
andhis knighthood of St. Caro- 
line was (however ridiculous) re- 
grved to his offspring to the end 
ef the world. 

The attorney general then went 
at into the contiguity of 
the bed-chambersat Terracina and 
at Bellenzona, which Mr. Wil- 
liams had promised to disprove; 
but this, though it was sworn 
to by witnesses not attempted 
tobe impeached, had been wholly 
omitted in the evidence for the 
defence, and in the speeches of Mr. 
Deaman and Dr. Lishington.— 
He would say the same of the fa- 
miliarities in the kitchen, the eat- 
ing off the same plate, sworn to 
by Rollo; and here he must re- 
mark, that not one respectable wit- 
ness had been produced from Co- 
mo or any other place to discredit 
the testumony of this or any of the 
aher witnesses; the kissing at 
te * Bellenzona, and on 

polacre, upon the gun, 
which, as Mr. Brougham had tru- 
iy said, left nothing to be imagin- 
ed but the gratification of the last 
purposes of desire; all these cir- 
cumstances were not merely un- 


impeached, they were not even 
ieniedin proof, He would come 
 Charnitz, and he would observe 
Watt had been confessed by Mr. 
Hownam, that no part of the lug- 
gagthad been opened, which at 
we contradicted the pretence 

Senile wight Was spent in 
Peparation——It appears by Vas- 
ul himself, that the p seanelane 
"ete carried on out of doors. The 
Carlsruhe case had been, he would 
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maintain, leftcompletely unshaken 
by the defence, The witness, 
Barbara Kress, had proved, first, 
that the rooms communicated 
through a_ single unoccupied 
room; this had not been denied. 
The witness had occasion to carry 
water to No, 12, Bergami’s room ¢ 
she found the princess there sitting 
upon Bergami’s bed, with her arm 
round his neck; and at the moe 
ment of the witness’s arrival, she 
started up, as if detected in guilt, 
There was no testimony to raise 
the belief that the queen did not 
return to the inn (which was al- 
most next door), to meet the posi« 
tive evidence of Barbara Véress, 
Vassali or Hownam did noi pre- 
tend to swear positively. There 
was also the corroborative circym- 
stance of the queen’s cloa\; found 
in Bergami’s bed, which had not 
been attempted to be controvert- 
ed. Barbara Kress had sworn that 
she had handed this cloak to a 
servant of the princess, dressed in 
green as ajager. Why was not this 
Jager (or servant) produced ? Or, 
if there were no such person in 
the queen’s suite, why was not 
that fact proved ?—I[n allusion to 
the marks sworn to, he would 
remind the house of the reluctance 
and modest hesitation with which 
she described these disgusting cire 
cumstances. His learned friends 
had an active agent at Carlsruhe 5 
had not that agent full opportu- 
nity of examining that witness’s 
life and conduct? Yet had they 
been able to detect the slightest 
imputation on this woman’s cha- 
racter? 

And here he must complain of 
the infamous papers which dis- 
graced the press and the country 
out of doors—which in. speeches 
(no doubt fabricated by the un- 

X 4 principled 
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principled conductors of the slan- 
derous press )had held out that this 
woman had suffered an infamous 
punishment, Much had been said 
of a correspondence between Mr. 
Leman and baron d’Ende; but 
how did this bear upon the case ? 
What reason was there to suppose 
the baron was not really prevent- 
ed from coming, by the indispo- 
sition he had pleaded, or that, if 
he had been able to come, his me- 
mory would have been any thin 
better than Vassali’s >—He woul 
leaveCarlsrhue,once more remind- 
ing their lordships that a syllable 
had not been adduced to affect 
the character of Barbara Kress, 
At Tunis another fact had been 
sworn by a witness,andno attempt 
made to impeach his credit. He 
had sworn to facts to which no 
contradiction had been given; 
and if their lordships were not 
to believe a witness under such 
circumstances, then no testimony 
that could be given would ever 
avail in any case, 

The learned gentleman then 
read from the minutes the evi- 
dence of Francisco di Rollo, who 
swore that returning from the 
chamber of the dame d’honneur, 
whither he had been tocarry some- 
thing, between nine and ten in the 
morning, he had to pass through 
Bergami’s bed-room, and saw 
him come out of the princess’s 
chamber, dressed only in a close 
dressing-gown and drawers, and 
f° to his own bed, of which he 

rew open the curtains, and the 
bed did not seem to have been 
slept in; that Bergami, on seein 
him, called him a scoundrel, ~ 
asked what brought him there; 
he immediately went away. This 
was a fact which mighi have been 
contradicted ; the dame @honneur 
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might have been called to disprove 
it. His learned friendshad argued 
most eloquently that the contra, 
diction was most material, even op 
the least important circumstanees 
of a case; and yet here was one 
roof of those habits which wer 
found to recur through the whole 
of this case, and they had not cal}. 
ed any evidence to contradict it, 
In the order of time he now ar. 
rived at the evidence of Sacchi; 
and here he must remark upon 
the hazard of dealing in general 
sarcasms. His learned friends 
had taunted him with his claimitig 
credit for Sacchi, because he had 
attained to rank and honour in th 
army of Napoleon. He had for. 
gotten, however, how many of his 
witnesses were similarly situated, 
He had forgotten that Vassali 
had been honoured with an iron 
crown, for fighting against his 
(Mr. B.’s) native country. He 
had forgotten that her royal high- 
ness’s chamberlain was also in the 
same army, and above all, he had 
forgotten the conduct of her royal 
highness at Naples, whea at a 
masked ball she, the heiress app» 
rent to the crown of this realm 
standing on the eve of becoming 
its queen—forgetting the treasures 
and blood which her husband's 
native country had expended » 
gainst Napoleon, — her- 
self to the empty similitude of the 
genius of history, to paint the 
glory and to celebrate the renows 
of ~ hare one of the bitterest ene 
mies of that country. a 
too, that her own dearest 
had perished on the fields whert 
that man had fought against them; 
and thus sullying the fame of thet 
immortal lives and their glonows 
deaths, she thought fit to cherishy 


entertain, and honour ther 
terest 
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enemies. Surely, surely, his 
— friend nyheter 
‘eymstances, or he never 
te have heaped his misplaced 
areas” onthe unfortunate Sacchi. 
The learned counsel then pro- 
wededto examine the testimony 
& Sacchi. What was the fact 
gated by Sacchi? That he was 
s courier in the service her roy- 
highness, and that he accom- 
“i her in that character to 
Senegaglia. He was very little 
cossexamined as to this part of 
his evidence; but three letters were 
pat into hishand, which he proved. 
Now, where were _— a 
ftheyhad any reference to this 
pi had they not been pro- 
dued? “And here again he felt 
incumbent on him to advert to 
theopening of Mr. Williams on 
this subject. Mr. Williams stated, 
tat he would call a witness who 
bad been in the carriage at the 
time when the alleged gross fami- 
larity of the princess towards Ber- 
ee alleged to have taken 
» who would distinctly nega- 
uve that assertion. He sides 
wshed Mr. Williams had re. 
deemed his pledge, and that such 
aperson, and he presumed it was 
the countess of Oldi to whom he 
réerred, had been produced. 
Their lordships, he was sure, 
woud agree with him, in thinking 
Mat such a witness could have 
done infinitely more than all that 
been attempted to be done by 
Forti, who, he contended, 
tad been himself contradicted by 
oy = oe How- 
nd Vassali. He would brin 
et lordships’ attention what 
ence of Carlo Forti had 
and from thence they would 
tive contradictions 


ve 
which he had received from his 
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learned friends’ own witnesses, 
Undersuchcircumstanceshe would 
put it to their lordships, whether 
the facts to which he had sworn 
were deserving of credit.—The 
examination of Forti was to this 
effect :—“ I was a courier in the 
service of her royal highness; I 
entered her service on her depar- 
ture from Milan; it was in the 
year 1817." In answer to subse- 
quent questions, he says, “I en- 
tered her royal highness’s service 
when she was going to Rome. I 
applied to be taken into her ser- 
vice, because at the moment I was 
out of service.” He now begged 
their lordships to turn to what Vas- 
sali had said on the same subject. 
What does he say? That Carlo 
Forti began his services at Rome 
definitively, but provisionally he 
began at Loretto. He was ac. 
quainted with Rome, being a Ro- 
man, and was sent with a dispatch 
for this object. ‘“ Was Sacchi a 
courier in her majesty’s service at 
Loretto ?—Yes.”” Now what ob- 
servation arose upon this? Did it 
not clearly appear that Forti had 
been contradicted, and that the 
statement which he had made of 
having been engaged in her ma- 
jesty’s service at Milan was alto- 
gether without foundation ?—~'l'he 
one swore that he had entered into 
her royal highness’s service at Mi- 
lan, whereas the other as positive- 
ly swore that he had been engaged 
at Loretto.— He would leave their 
lordships to reconcile this discre- 
pancy, and to draw such a cone 
clusion to the credit of Forti, as the 
circumstances might fairly ware 
rant.— The futile reason given 7 
him was that Sacchi was not fit 
to travel, because he had been 
chafed from riding two months 


previously, Was not such an ace 
count 
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count incredible, that he had so 
long felt the effects of this chafing, 
that he was not able to ride in his 
capacity as courier two months 
afterwards? Now, he begged to 
contrast Carlo Forti’s account of 
the carriages employed on that 
journey, with the depositions on 
the same point, of lieutenant How- 
nam and count Vassali. Carlo 
Forti states, that Sacchi travel- 
led in the caratella the whole way, 
and that there were, in all, three 
travelling vehicles, viz. two car- 
riagesand an English landaulet. 
Onhiscross examination, he makes 
out four carriages ; for he states, 
that Louis Bergami travelled in a 
caratella with two seats. Now he 
begged their lordships’ attention 
to one remarkable circumstance 
connected with this journey. Car- 
lo Forti deposes that the weather 
was so hot, that they were com- 
pelled to travel by mght, and yet 
there were cooped up in this small 
English landaulet, her royal high- 
ness, Bergami, the countess of 
Oldi, and the little child Victorine. 
Was it credible that her royal 
highness could be thus incommo- 
ded? She must have felt the ne 
cessity of dispensing with some of 
them, and surely no one could 
suppose that on any necessitous 
occasion Bergami was excepted ; 
he who had + ae with her under 
the tent might, doubtless, without 
impropriety, be retained with her 
in a carriage. Since they had not 
produced the countess Oldi, who 
could not only have negatived the 
fact of any indecency, but could 
have proved that Carlo Forti was 
the courier, and not Sacchi; it 
was evident that Sacchi was the 
courier, and that Carlo Forti had 
sworn falsely, 

The learned counsel next ad- 








verted to Rastelli’s absence, ax) 
contended that it was rather » 
advantage, than otherwise, y 
the case of her majesty. No. 
withstanding the attack of M 
Denman on Mr. Powell, and 
through him upon the Milan com, 
mission, he would ask their lord. 
ships, looking at the letters of ca 
lonel Brown, whether any one o 
them could believe that Rasteli 
had been spirited away by M, 
Powell, for the purpose of prevent. 
ing him from being examined g 
their lordships’ bar? Had Ra 
telli been forthcoming, probably 
they would have declined to em, 
mine him, as his learned friend, 
Mr, Brougham, had done wih 
respect to Sacchi, who, although he 
Was most anxious to have him 
called so long as he thought be 
could not be produced, yet the 
next morning, when he found be 
was forthcoming, he declined em 
mining him. He then defended 
the Milan commission. He would 
have been highly culpable it ample 
means had not been used to ascet- 
tain what information was to b 
produced at their lordships’ bar; 
and whether or not enough existed 
to warrant the present proceeding. 
Mr. Denman, he said, had spe 
ken of Mr. Cook’s unfitness fr 
that commission ; but extolled bs 
character, reputation, and exp> 
rience as a commissioner of bant 
rupts. Of colonel Brown he kae* 
nothing personally, but he hac 
reason to believe him equally ho- 
nourable with the situation be 
ed. As to Mr. Powell, he ad 
but his duty in examining the ¥ 
nesses previous to their appearance 
at their lordships’ bar. 

The learned counsel thenwent® 
the consideration of the Adama! 
Eve scene, and contended, re 
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re He remarked 
that, although it was in evidence 
hat three or four months back 
yeurate plans were made of the 
grotto, by Ratti, the architect, 
vtt those plans were not produced 
by the counsel were only 
a rough plan, done by 

heir own Witness, a day or two 
before he was brought forward. 
The kissing in the boat on her 
royal highness’s return from Co- 
mo, remained uncontradicted, for 
the witness on the opposite side 
swore that he did not see it. He 
vould now refer to Mahomet’s 
dance, and the ball at the Barona; 
thecase of Mahomet, in his opi- 
sion, proved the whole guilt of 
her majesty ; and how wasit sought 
wo be set aside by the evidence of 
Mr. Granville Sharp, who said he 
awa dance at Calcutta, which 
vasnot indecent? A dance at Cal- 
catta was not indecent, ergo, Ma- 
homet's dance was not indecent. 
The balls at the Barona, he con- 
waded, were not given by her 
royal highness, but by Bergami, 
and, therefore, did not come un- 
der the description of amusement 
gen by the nobility to the pea- 
untsof thiscountry. Butalthough 
given at Bergami’s house, the ba- 
roness, Bergami’s wife, was not 
“them, nor was Vassali’s wife. 
Dr. Lashington had amused their 
ps with a description of 
rhat could be seen in an Italian 
twaakling of an eye; but he (the 
momey general) would put 
agumst this an English flash of 
ung. Sir William Gell, in 
that time, had seen the under and 
*pper dress of her royal hishness 
Pe ae of the masquerade. 
frst their lordships heard with 
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amazement of her royal highness’s 
walking arm in arm with 

mi; butas other facts had tran. 
spired, arm in arm was thought 
nothing of. (Here the learned 
gentleman read from several 

of the evidence. )—He stated, that 
having completely reviewed the 
evidence in support of the bill, he 
should make a few comments on 
that brought forward on the part 
of her royal highness, 

The learned counsel then pros 
ceeded to allude to the evidence 
of lady Charlotte Lindsay, lord 
Landaff, lord Glenbervie, the ho- 
nourable Keppel Craven, sir Wil- 
liam Gell, Mr. Hownam, and Mr. 
Flynn. He then went on to cone 
tend that Bergami ought to have 
been called to their lordships’ bar ; 
Bergami, who had conducted her 
majesty through so many perils, 
to iosk deserted her in this trying 
situation! Why were not the fa- 
mily of Bergami produced? He 
believed that Bergami was still her 
majesty’s chamberlain, — he had 
not heard of his being dismissed, 
but he had heard of vice-chamber- 
lainss Why were not Faustina and 
the countess Oldi, who had been 
brought to this country for the 
purpose of being examined, pro- 
duced? Was it not strange, that 
when a female’s character was to 
be cleared up, there was only one 
female witness? that she was to 
be left without even a dame d’hon- 
neur ‘——_Why was not William 
Austin produced? Was nothea 
competent witness? Had he not 
accompanied her royal highness 
on all her journeys and voyages? 
Where was Hieronymus? Why, 
he was at Brandenburgh-house ; 
but he had not been produced. 
Where is Schiavini, Luigi Berga- 
mi—where was the objection to 

their 
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their being called? Camera had 
not been produced; nor had Li- 
vington, the blind fiddler; Car- 
lini, who had been on board the 
polacre and at Aum, had not been 
produced. None of these material 
witnesses had been produced, 
though it had been stated that the 
other side were to contradict the 
whole of the charges. 

He had fairly commented upon 
the evidence, at least as fairly as 
was in his power, and it was for 
their lordships to determine whe- 
ther that evidence was sufficient. 
He considered he had done his 
duty ; but he was told there was 
another Juty ‘for an advocate to 
perform—a duty which must be 
performed, though it involved his 
country in ruin and confusion, 
His learned friends on the other 
side had not confined themselves 
to the defence of the queen’s chae 
racter; but they had launched into 
invective against all established 
authority —even their monarch 
was not spared; but an odious 
comparison was made between him 
and the most detested tyrant that 
was to be found in history, and 
insisted on as a parallel case. The 
public, the learned gentleman con- 
tended, had pronounced no ver- 
dict ; there was, however, a part 
of the community who had taken 
the most base and insidious means 
to deceive the loyal and good part 
of the people. ‘They have the 
cause of the queen in their mouths, 
but the cause of revolution and 
anarchy in their hearts. The 
learned gentleman concluded near- 
ly as follows :—“ My lords, the 
honour and dignity of the crown 
will be best preserved by your pro- 
nouncing a verdict according to 
the evidence before you, and I 
have no doubt but that verdict 
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will be that of guilty, whi 
think, will be ab rmih oy 
consciences, and sooner or later to 
the country at large.” 

The solicitor general addressed 
their lordships as follows :— My 
lords, no individual standing a 
the bar of your lordships eve 
stood in greater need of indy. 
gence than myself. I have to ad. 
dress your lordships on a subjee 
that has been so canvassed and 
exhausted, that it is scarcely pos 
sible that I can throw any ner 
light upon it. I have to addres 
cond lordships when my faculties 

ave been impaired with the a. 
tention that the subject has de. 
manded, But, my lords, I labour 
under another disadvantage; | 
have to follow my learned friend 
the attorney general, who, in his 
address to your lordships on this 
occasion, has taken so minute and 
comprehensive a view of the sub 
ject, in so powerful, impressive, 
and irresistible a speech, that it 
must carry conviction to every 
one. I must follow him over th 
same ground, although I feel that 
almost every observation I should 
have made has, in a great degree, 
been anticipated. If I were 
follow my inclinations and my 
feelings, I would not say a 
word; but I have a duty whieh! 
must discharge with manlinessand 
fortitude. i am engaged m4 
cause of the highest im 
I am sommaidel to follow 
learned friend in that cause, 
must not shrink, but discharge 
my duty with all the ability da 
I possess, When this cause com 
menced, we were aware that, 
the charges being at so many 
— places, = a os 
a long period, there wo 

tradic 


contradictory evidence. My = 
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“nd and I expected this; but 
— truth of the case, and 


were not coming forward 
al ‘ch what was false, we felt 
confident, that though some con- 
‘oe testimony might be pro- 
there would be enough of 
indisputable evidence to establish 
the leading facts of the case. 

It was not (continued the learn- 
ed { his intention to go 
in detail through the whole body 
of the evidence. He would take 
s narrower course. He would 
dscard, sedulously and attentively, 

of the evidence that was 
daconflicting nature, and con- 
foe himself to those facts which 
were not disputed, or but faintly 
contestedto those which rested 
on testimony that was not impeach- 
ed=to those, the witnesses of 
which might have been contra- 
deted if they had spoken falsely, 
but were not contradicted ; and, 
lastly, to those facts which were 
established by the evidence for the 
defence, From these he hoped to 
show that a case had been made, 
# clear, so plain, so distinct in all 
its parts, as must carry conviction 
tothe minds even of those who 
were least disposed to be convinced 
othe subject. The learned gen- 
teman, in commencing his com- 
mentary on the facts of the case, 
first on the elevation of 
egami. He recapitulated the 
crcumstances of his rapid rise, and 
oberved that they had not been 
disputed by his learned friends. 
How then had they attempted to 
“plain them? Mr, Brougham had 
a ne were all 
al, that Bergami had 

ea born a siaiahens dnd had 
e+ wenn of a gentleman, but 
by the reduced in circumstances 

1 Me events of the French revo- 


lution, and that he had sold his 
estate to pay his father’s debts, 
This was the statement of hislearn- 
ed friend; and if the facts were 
true, they might and would have 
been established in evidence. Now 
what was the evidence which had 
been laid before their lordships?— 
Bergami, it was said, was “ born 
a gentleman and had the manners 
of a gentleman.” What does Si- 
card say on this head ? Why, that 
“he was not quite so chatty as 
Italians generally are ;” and that 
he appeared “rather more of a 
gentleman than one of the lower 
sort.”” What says lord Guilford? 
That he saw nothing in his man- 
ners which showed him to be su. 
rior to the situation in which he 
ad lived. What sir William Gell? 
That he was “ rather more re- 
spectful than there was any occas 
sion for;’”? that he “ required to 
be pressed to sit down :"” and was 
moreover so remarkably attentive 
to him (sir William Gell), ¢ that 
he would have handed him down 
stairs, if he would have let him.” 
—Really it was too much to call 
these evidences of gentlemanly ha- 
bits and deportment. Next, the 
great services of this man were 
talked of. But where was the 
proof of these services? He had 
waited from day to day in expec- 
tation of seeing some evidence ad- 
duced on this point, but in vain. 
Mr, Brougham had said, that the 
elevation of Bergami was gradual, 
and had not akan lace in that 
sudden manner in which love usu- 
ally rewards its votaries, But the 
fact was not so. He had risen to 
his highest elevation in the course 
of afew months. The statement 
of Mr. Brougham, as compared 
with the evidence, was quite ridi- 


culous. But there had been yet 
another 
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another gy for the advance- 
ment of mi, It was said that 
a promise of promotion had been 
made to him on entering into the 
service of the princess; but on re- 
ferring to the evidence, it would 
be found, that the amount of this 
promise, or expectation of promo- 
tion, was no more than this—that 
« if he behaved well, he would be 
continoed in the family ;”? and 
that, when not required to attend 
on her royal highness as a courier, 
he ought to be allowed to remain 
attached to her service as a “ ser- 
vant out of livery.”’-—Every pre- 
tence, in short, which had been 
offered in justification of the ad- 
vancement of Bergami, was falla- 
cious ; it could be explained by 
nothing but the existence of that 
intercourse which the bill imputed 
to her majesty. To use the words 
which one of our best dramatists 
had put into the mouth of a Ro- 
man empress, ‘ Threadbare chas- 
tity is poor in the advancement of 
her creatures, but wantonness is 
magnificent.’ 

The learned counsel next re. 
verted to the circumstances of the 
introduction of so many of the 
kindred of Bergami into the ser- 
vice of her royal highness—the se- 
lection of the countess of Oldi to 
be the only lady in attendance up- 
on her, with whom, in consequence 
of the countess not i rench 
and the princess not speaking Ita- 
lian, it was impossible she could 
have any thing but the most limit- 
ed intercourse: the concealment 
from the rest of the household, 
from lieutenant Hownam, from 
Dr. Holland, from lord Guilford, 
from every one—of the relation. 
ship of the countess of Oldi to 
Bergami; lastly, the exception of 
Bergami's wife, as the only one 
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of all his relations who was ot 
permitted to appear before th 
princess, All these facts, 
not in themselves concioaalit 
cations of the imputed guilt, wher 
connected with the other facts 
evidence before their lordships, led 
to an inference which none by 
persons wilfully blind could with, 
stand. The learned gentlema 
next directed the attention of ther 
lordships to the invariable consi 
paity of the rooms of her royal 

ighness and Bergami, He rid 
culed that apprehension of 
which had been offered as an 
logy for this fact ; the c ot 
the cabins on board of the Levi 
than, when there could be no sud 
danger, proved that it was wholly 
visionary and affected. The pan 
of the case to which the learned 
gentleman requested the particular 
attention of their lordships, wa 
that in which the tent on the po 
lacca formed so prominent 3 & 
gure. He would confine hime 
to the voyage home from Jah; 
and the witnesses whose testimony 
he would first consider, were th 
two British witnesses, lieutenant 
Hownam and Flynn, He prefer 
red the evidence of Hownam t 
that of Flynn, on many account. 
He did not doubt that Mr, Fiym 
was a brave man, but he 
their lordships must be sat 
that either a false enthusiasm fr 
a cause in which much 
had been enlisted, or a cdg 
gratitude to her majesty, 
wished Awe ein —_ 
no debt of gratitude ought ever 
be paid, orem other nameles 
consideration, had induced him ® 
state what he knew to be 
devoid of truth. 

ws the course of on 

c ’s observations @ 
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| lieutenant Flynn, he 
one eins force upon the 
“14 contradictions that had 
een made by that gentleman, who 
iad at one period sworn that a co- 
of a paper had been made by 
Coie nglish; at another in Ita- 
jan; and at another in half En- 
elish, half Italian, It then hap- 
yeoed that this hero fainted away, 
«Mr. Brougham said, in conse- 
of the intense heat of the 
, joined to the amazing 
of the cross examination. 
it then came out that he had em- 
ployed Parguelli to write it, and 
dterwards it was admitted by him 
that Schiavini was the man. Upon 
evidence of this sort could any man 
lok with confidence? As to the 
formerconductoflieutenant Flynn, 
he would not say a word. He 
might be a brave officer, he might 
never before have violated his = 
nour, but on this occasion it was 
plain he had been operated upon 
oy the factions abroad, and had 
| himself. 
learned counsel then al- 
iuded to the non-appearance of the 
countess Oldi, whose negative 
testimony he looked upon as more 
nelusive even than the positive 
evidence which had been extracted 
a the cross examination of the 
witnessesagainst the bill, From 
tis part of the case he turned to 
te evidence of the captain and 
werd i mee who had 
at iavini Was present 
hen the kissing took deat the 
al a her royal high- 
| anging over Bergami 
re bed ; and he digeaad ‘that 
non-production of Schiavini, 
vho was now actually in the ser- 
pd her majesty, was an addi- 
ey evidence of her majesty’s 
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The solicitor general then ridi- 
culed the attempt to prove the in- 
nocence of the defendant, by say- 
ing that her majesty and Bergami 
had never been undressed. He 
defied any man who did not wil- 
fully shut his eyes to refuse to 
come to the conclusion of her 
guilt, upon considering every 
thing, independently of the rapid 
advancement of re reece O» 
if she were falsely accused, might 
have been called to give evidence, 
But, no; he was the only one who 
remained behind. He came to the 
shores of France with her in her 
royal carriage, and there left her. 
At Bellenzona, Bergami and Hie. 
ronymus, both couriers, travelled 
in the same carriage; Bergami 
dines with her royal highness here 3 
again at Lugano, and at the Dee 
vil’s Bridge. Why did not Hie. 
ronymus dine with her royal high- 
ness? He was the Brunswick 
courier, of the same country, and 
had been long in her royal high- 
ness’s service; but no such atten- 
tion was paid to Hieronymus, 
but to Bergami exclusively. The 
learned gentleman then com- 
mented on the evidence of lieute- 
nant Hownam, which was contrae 
dicted by captain Briggs; and de- 
clared that he was sorry to press 
on the patience of their lordships, 
but his duty would not permit him 
to leave the case without much 
further observation.—Adjourned. 

Oct. 30.—Counsel were called 
in, and the solicitor general, ata 
quarter before eleven, resumed his 
address to their lordships. He 
first adverted to the account given 
by Mr. Craven of his seeing her 
royal <p and Bergami walk- 
ing on the terrace at Naples, and 
his remonstrance to her royal 


highness on the subject. This re- 
monstrance 
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monstrance was a proof of some 
icular circumstance relative to 
rgami. Would this remon- 
strance have taken place had it 
been Hieronymus or Sicard by 
whom she was attended, instead of 
ami ?—That ami was at 

this time a celebrat — 
in her royal highness’s household 
was proved by lord Landaff’s evi- 
dence, to whom he, of all her roy- 
al highness’s servants, alone was 
inted out. Soin lady Charlotte 
Linden’: evidence, it appeared 
that Bergami was the servant se- 
lected on all occasions to attend 
her royal highness, whether walk- 
ing in the gardens or sitting at 
home, On the road, whilst tra- 
velling, he rode near the carriage, 
and her royal highness even con- 
descended to hand a bottle to him, 
from which he drank, and her 
royal highness, with equal con- 
descension, received it back into 
the coach. Her ladyship also 
stated, that it was a relief to her 
mind when she quitted her royal 
highness, on account of the re- 
ports that were abroad, and that 
she continued longer in the service 
than she would have done, witha 
view to assist ina pecuniary way 
a near connexion. Such was lady 
C. Lindsay’s evidence ; he would 
ask, was this testimony calculated 
to serve the cause she was called 
to support?) Of Mr. Craven and 
sir William Gell he would ask, 
had they any opportunity of pri. 
vate observation? ‘The same re- 
mark would apply to lord Landaff 
and lord Glenbervie, to Dr. Hol- 
land and Mr, Mills. They saw 
her only at dinner, and at other 
~~ tumes. His learned friends 
vad considered it necessary to call 
some evidence on this head ; but 


why had they not called the best 
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evidence? Why had 

called lady E. Forbes, os os 
resident during the whole stay 2 
Naples, and whose a 
overlooked the garden? Why wy 
not lady Charlotte Campbell, why 
was with her at Genoa, called) 
His learned friend said, why dy 
not the attorney general call thee 
witnesses? Why, their case, » 
they conceived, was made ou 
and had they afterwards attemp. 
ed to call these persons, why 
would have been said? Lieuy. 
nant Hownam had only been gm 
for to the admiralty to be 
tioned merely as to the aati n 
English sailor being on board th 
polacca, and not to the merits ¢ 
this question in the most distax 
manner ; and what an outery had 
his learned friends raised on the 
subject! It had been said, the 
application at all events should 
have been made to these honour 
ble persons for information. Why, 
would they have given any infor. 
mation? Would these honourable 
ladies have voluntarily betrayed 
the secrets of their mistress? ls 
the trial of Thistlewood at theOl 
Bailey for high treason, Adam 
deposed to certain conversation 
which took place when other per 
sons were present, and it wassi 
why don’t you call these other 
persons to confirm Adams? Ns 
said the prosecutors, you maj, # 
you please, call them, or aay q 
them, to contradict him. 

the three chief justices, and thre 
other judges, as presided on thi 
solemn occasion, held this doctrm 
well founded; and the 
judge, in meyer up the casee 
that occasion, said the absence © 
these witnesses, he was sory ® 
say, pressed heavier on the po 
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ner than on the other parties . 
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ay, i 


hislearned friends were now right, 

the learned judges on that occa 

sion decided on wrong grounds. 
To return to the present case. 

Mr. Hownam said he had seen no- 
thing in the conduct of her royal 
highness derogatory to her high 
rank. He did not consider her 
courier being permitted to sit at 
her table as derogatory to her. 
The splendid uniform which he 
wore, did away, he said, all ob- 

. After such an opinion— 
after Mr. Hownam had so com. 
mitted himself—whatcredit would 
their lordships give to his evidence ? 
But Oliviera and Vassali were 
called to speak to her character 
and conduct. Was her royal high- 
ness to receive her testimonials of 
character from such persons as 
these? Where were all the foreign 
ladies of quality, whose names had 
been mentioned ?—T heir lordships 
had heard highsounding titles, but 
not an individual was called. 

The solicitor general then pro- 
ceeded to comment on the various 
contradictions imputed to Majoc- 
chi, and contended that none of 
these contradictions related to im- 
portant facts. It was said lie had 
denied all knowledge of baron 
Ompteda, or that ~~, ever seen 
him; but that was not so. He 
sated, on the contrary, his recol- 

that Ompteda dined twice 
ather royal highness’s table, He 
did not, indeed, recollect the name 

Ompteda; but when the person 
was described as the baron with 

extravagant or strange name, 
he instantly recollected him. But 
t was said he ao contradicted by 

hgton—that person who was 
nce by = eee friend as 
ith the feelings of a gentle. 

re sere did he prove that sen- 

1890, abiting his breast? Why, 
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by quitting a situation in which he 
had the opportunity of reaching 
the situation and rank so conge- 
nial to the feeling of his mind, if 
his learned friend was right, and 
preferring to become the menial 
servant of sir W. Gell. But again, 
it was said, Majocchi had denied 
a conversation which took place at 
Rufinelli, and which was sworn 
to by Carrington, If that conver- 
sation took place, and Majocchi 
recollected it, what inducement 
could he have had to deny it? 
The sentiments -he then uttered 
were to hishonour. ‘lhe conver- 
sation in question took place four 
years ago, according to Carring- 
ton’s testimony ; and was nothing 
to be allowed for a lapse of me- 
mory? Besides which, it would 
be recollected, that the conversa- 
tion was sworn to by a person, 
who in his own testimony contra- 
dicted himself. He swore first, 
that he never served but on board 
the Poictiers; and, in explanation, 
said, that he understood the ques- 
tion to relate to his services under 
sir John Beresford, Now he would 
put it to their lordships to say, if 
he could possibly so have under- 
stood the question. ‘The explana- 
tion was inconsistent with truth. 
—So as regarded his statement of 
his conversation with sir John Be- 
resford, that honourable officer 
positively denied any such conver- 
sation having taken place: yet it 
was upon the evidence of this wit- 
ness, thus contradicted, that their 
lordshipswere called upon todiscre- 
dit Majocchi, Another presump- 
tion against Carrington’s state- 
ment was, that there was another 
person present at this conversation, 
namely, Francisco Serrie. Why 
was not he called to confirm Car- 
rington? Francisco Serrie was in 

Y England, 
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England, and had been at Mr. 
Vizard’s office. His not being 
called must be taken as proof a- 
gainst Carrington. Much had 
been said of Majocchi’s Non mi rt- 
cords; but he would ask, how this 
expression, fairly taken, could ope- 
rate against him? On the other 
side, persons of high rank, and 
high honour and respectability, 
had been called; and to questions 
of considerable importance, had 
answered—* I do not recollect.” 
He was far from intending to im- 
pute any wrong motive to these 
iulustrious individuals; he only 
requested that the same charity 
which was given to these well 
educated nl highly gifted indivi- 
duals, should be extended to the 
humble Majocchi; especially 
when the different mode of cross 
examining the witnesses was con- 
sidered. ‘To the illustrious indi- 
viduals alluded to, questions di- 
rect were put; but to Majocchi, 
for the purpose of making an im- 
pression on their lordships, all his 
learned friends’ questions were 
put circuitously, Were you ever 
at a house with pillars before it? 
Non mi ricordo.—With lamps on 
the pillars? Non mi ricordo.— 
With sentinels at the door? Non 
mi ricordo.—Were you ever at 
Cerlton-house ? Yes.--Why, he 
would ask, was not this question 
put direct, and a direct answer 
would have been obtained to it? 
No, that would not have answer- 
ed his learned friend’s purpose. 
Lhe Non mi ricordos which were to 
have effect with their lordships 
and with the public at large, 
would then have been lost. So 
with regard to the other parts of 
this witness’s testimony, which 
had been adverted to by his learn- 
ediriend. The Non mi ricordo— 


more no than yes——fairly mea 
no more than this—I do not re. 
collect, but am rather inclined », 
think it did; and taking the who 
of his testimony, he contended, be 
stood without material contradic. 
tion, allowing only for the frailty 
of memory ; the numerous fier: 
to which this witness had been ex. 
umined, and the length of time 
which had elapsed since many of 
them occured, and the extent and 
nature of the cross examination to 
which he was subjected. 
Adverting to what had falles 
from his friend Dr. Lushington, 
his learned friend had boldly stat. 
ed that there was no instance of a 
female being divorced after at. 
taining the age of 45. Why, he 
perceived, no longer ago than is 
the year 1816, there was a case of 
divorce in the Arches court, where 
the female was forty-six. This 
proved with what caution the 
statements of counsel, unsupport- 
ed by evidence, should be taken. 
My lords, I stated I would not go 
into a detail of the evidence of 
Dumont, but there are two points 
upon which she is said to be con 
traditted. First, when she stated 
that her royal highness returned 
early from the opera. Now, st 
William Gell, who laboured ua 
der indisposition, and had been 
standing ali the time, might have 
thought it very late, but I eal 
your lordships’ attention to the 
much more important testimony 
of Mr. Craven, page 524, where 
he says, “I think it ended rather 
later than usual.” a 
lords, one party saying, “ 
it was sins lia than usual, 
and the other, “ it was rather lie 
ter,” is such a confliction of test 
mony as must destroy that 


mont. The other point is as to her 
mayest) ° 
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sscty's dress; and recollect, 
my lords, that Dumont never said 
her dress was indecent—if she has, 
{ challenge my learned friends to 
at out the passage! In page 
254 you will find what she says. 
She there described the dress, and 
cid her arms and breast were bare 
the same as the genius of history. 
Now, sir William Gell says, that 
the door suddenly opened, her 
royal highness appeared, placed a 
crown on the bust of Murat, and 
retired, It was like, I think he 
aid, a flash of lightning: and 
Mr, Craven says the time was so 
short, that he had little opportu- 
aityto observe her ; but if there 
had been any thing indecent in her 
dress, he thinks he must have noti- 
ced it, Hehowever says it was like 
the igure in the British museum. 
Now, in her examination on this 
subject, Dumont said, her “gorge” 
was uncovered, “ gorge," which 
the interpreter said had a double 
meaning, namely, either the neck 
or the breasts. And in explaining 
what she meant afterwards, she 
said, the “dress came up here,” 
putting her hand half way down 
her breasts, and therefore it is to 
be taken so. These, my lords, 
ue the two great striking contra- 
cictions Which are to overturn the 
testimony of Dumont. 
The learned counsel then call- 


ed the attention of the house to. 


that part of Mr. Williams’s state- 
ment, in which he said, that by 
one of those fortunate accidents 
which sometimes occur, by which 
talsehood is detected, and truth 
upheld, that the queen slept the 
“cond night of her arrival at Na- 
pesyin the small bed; and when 
2 d produced the servant 
Peake to prove it, or any evi- 

© tO support that statement, 
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they then had the grace to com- 
plain that the proof of the attor- 
ney general was not equal to his 
statement, And as he was talk- 
ing of Naples, it was impossible 
not to be struck wich the situa- 
tion of her royal highness at Na- 
les, surrounded by persons of 
= own country; lady Elizabeth 
Forbes, lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
&c. &c.3; and her situation at 
Pesaro, where she was surround- 
ed, in the most extraordinary man- 
ner, by madame Oldi, Schiavini, 
Vassali, Olivieri, &c.—most of 
them officers who had served un- 
der Bonaparte,—Were those the 
persons who should be about the 
person of the wife of the king of 
England—the daughter of the 
duke of Brunswick—members of 
those armies who had overthrown 
her father’s dominions and shed 
her father’s blood—whilst her bro- 
ther, drawing his sword and vow- 
ing never to sheath it until he had 
avenged his father’s death, pe- 
rishes in the attempt? Were 
those the individuals by whom 
the daughter of the duke of Bruns- 
wick—the sister of the duke of 
Brunswick--should be surround. 
ed? How was this to be explain- 
ed, but by the dominion of this 
individual, so frequently alluded 
to in this proceeding, over her 
faculttes? Did it admit of any 
other inference? They were told 
that she had keen forced into exile 
and banishment; but they all 
knew it was her own act, which 
was merely assented to by the in- 
dividual to whomthe proposal was 
addressed; and yet they were 
told that this was banishment. 
Their lordships had heard repeat- 
ed appeals to the reign of Henry 
theeighth, andthe cruelties of that 
monarch—until at length they be- 
a came 
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came so used to the names of 
Anne Boleyn and Henry the 
eighth, that they no longer produ- 
ced effect, And then, said the so- 
licitor general, to my amazement, 
my friend, Mr Denman, whose 
courteous manners and amiable 
disposition I have long known 
and loved, dares, (I must use the 
expression,) dares to say that no 
parallel for this case is to be found 
in history, ancient or modern, un- 
less in the annals of Rome, in its 
worst days, and under its worst 
sovereign. He says the princess 
of Wales is in the situation of Oc- 
tavia, whose father and whose 
brother were murdered by Nero; 
while she herself, although her 
character was spotless, was char- 
ged with having committed adul- 
tery with a slave, for which charge 
there was not the smallest sem. 
blance of foundation. She never 
advanced that slave to ho. 
nours, nor slept under the same 
tent with him; but without any 
evidence she was sent into banish- 
ment, and afterwards recalled, 
and the monster, who had mur. 
dered Agrippina, was ordered by 
Nero to rid him of his wife. She 
is accordingly seized, her veins 
are opened, her blood does not 
flow fast enough, her feet are put 
into hot water—she dies; her 
head is cut off and sent to Nero 
to glut his vengeance—such is the 
case of Octavia. What, then, are 
we to say, when my learned friend, 
Mr. Denman, feels himself justi- 
hed in saying thatthe case ot Oc- 
tavia is the only one to be found 
in history parallel to the case of 
her majesty? When I heard it, 
my blood thrilled with horror, 
and I ce nid not tell, for some 
roments, where Iwas. Nor had 
my learned friend even novelty 
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on his side, for I find an adver. 
tisement in a newspaper, « N 
vindicated ;” published by Wo 
by William Hone, Ludgate Ki. 
and my learned friend conde. 
scends to make himself the ingyp. 
ment of this man in his ¢ 
against the monarch of his coup, 
try.—The learned counsel the 
Pee to comment on th 

alls at the Barona, which, though 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Milan, were not frequented by 
any of the Italian nobility, or by 
any persons of rank and charac. 
ter, except the Baron Carinetti, 
and one or two other individual, 
At the theatre at the villa d’Ese, 
lieutenant Hownam admitted tha 
the princess dined with the ser. 
vants, and that, too, in the pre. 
sence of certain persons. This was 
certainly adegradation. Theeuhi- 
bition of Mahomet had been very 
strangely met by his learned friends 
Mr. Sharpe had been examined 
to a Moorish dance he saw at th 

overnment house at Calcutta, and 

e said that there was nothing in- 
decent in it ; and your lordships 
are called on to believe, therefore, 
that Mahomet’s dance was not it- 
decent. Sir William Gell say 
there was nothing indecent init; 
it resembled the Spanish bolero on 
our stage; but he acknowledges 
that it was a dance of an amorovs 
character, and if so, it might a 
sume many shades from innocence 
and simplicity, to infamy and} 
centiousness ; and, according to 
the persons before whom it ¥# 
exhibited, it would assume mor 
of the one or the other. 

His learned friends had = 
touched, or at least touched ve 
slightly, on the transactions i 
the villa d’Este; but when 


could not contradict facts 
mig?! 
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might have impeached the cha- 
racter of the witnesses, were It 
‘ble to impeach them, for 

had time enough. At the 
vila d’Este her royal highness 
and Bergami often drove out to- 
ether in a small carriage. Count 
Vassali was called to contradict 
hiss but it turned out that he 
sever lived at the villa d’Este. 
The evidence of Galdini, who 
went suddenly into the room, and 
aw the princess with her arm 
rund Bergami’s neck, was de- 
dared to be improbable ; but it 
was uncontradicted, and the wit- 
sess had stated the circumstance 
oa the same day to the son of the 
architect, who might have been 
called, as his father was, though 
oot examined on this point. The 
witness Galli, the waiter at an inn, 
had sworn that he saw the prin- 
css and Bergami eat delicate 
morsels together. The princess 
tok something from her plate 
and gave it to , anaes . Berga- 
mi took something from his plate 
und gave it to the princess, and 
uterwards the witness saw them 
“ss each other. The learned 
counsel asked why the evidence 
a Galli, which involved all the 
comestics of her royal highness, 
tad not been contradicted? It 
“as necessary to make no more 
than a general comment upon the 
Tansaction at the villa d’Este. 
The guilty pair would be found 
it that place upon terms the most 
umiliar, walking arm in arm, as 
man and wife, and kissing with 
seater warmth than man and 
. * Were accustomed to exhibit ! 
“? answer had been made to this 
“arge. There was then the trans- 
“tion at Catania, where the coun- 


ss Oldi was heard by Dumont. 


““eavouring to pacify the crying 
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child, the first great fact in this 
case, where Dumont saw her roy- 
al highness in the morning, com- 
ing from Bergami’s room, with 
the two pillows under her arm ; 
where her royal highness started 
at finding that she was observed, 
and passed on to her own room, 
If this was not clear evidence of 
an adulterousintercourse, he could 
not tell what was evidence. Now, 
how was this opposed ? Why, 
Mr. Brougham, after the expres- 
sion of the most manly indigna- 
tion, declared, that he would give 
the lie to this base calumny by 
the mouth of Dumont’s sister ; 
and how had he performed his 
promise? In pursuance of his 
pledge he had not called her. 
What inference then was to be 
drawn from her absence? Why, 
that her evidence could be no- 
thing but a confirmation of the 
story of Dumont, and, of course, 
that the most unbounded reliance 
should be placed upon the testi- 
mony of that witness. Where 
was the countess Oldi? She could 
have contradicted every thing that 
related to this wretched attach- 
ment, if contradiction could by 
any means be given; but the fact 
was, thie countess of Oldi had en- 
tered into the service of the prin- 
cess to assist in the correspond- 
ence, and must have been in such 
a position as to be able to give the 
most undeniable evidence of what 
constantly took place. ‘i‘he coun- 
sel for the queen knew this, and 
therefore judiciously kept her out 
of sight. The learned counsel 
then adverted to the evidence of 
Barbara Kress, which he said re- 
mained uncontradicted ; and he 
commented with great severity 
upon the miraculous memory of 
Vassali, which abided with hun at 
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Carlsruhe, and abandoned him at 
Munich, and every where else. 
The leirned counsel then al- 
luded to the complaint of the dif- 
ficulties under which the queen 
was said to labour :—the absence 
of the baron d’Ende was one. 
He apprehended that the absence 
of that person ought not to be, 
and was notat all regretted by her 
counsel. Another of the harde 
ships was the conduct of baron 
Grimm, upon whose running up 
and down the apartments which 
the queen had occupied, a fanciful 
construction was placed, that he 
was carrying cn designs against 
her royal highness. The next 
wonderful difficulty was the con- 
spiracy—the dreadful conspiracy. 
Whenlieutenants Flinn and How- 
nam had been examined, it was 
expected that the countess of Ol. 
di and the rest would be called, 
and he was prepared to meet 
them ; when, all at once, the sto- 
ry of the conspiracy was trumped 
up, and soon after utterly aban- 
doned, from mere shame. Here 
Was one singular circumstance ; 
Rastelli had been sent out of the 
country ; the queen’s counsel 
must have known it long before 
they ogee and yet Mr, 
Brougham, with admirable sim- 
plicity, called upon the prosecu- 
tor to put Rastelli to the bar. 
The fact of his absence was com- 
municated, and then out broke 
the fire.—Then their lordships 
were told that the witness was 
spirited away, and the feelings of 
their lordships and the public 
were appealed to. The learned 
counsel then entered into a de- 
fence of the Milan commissioners, 


and declared that the conduct of 


Mr. Powell and the other com- 
missioners was wholly unimpeach- 
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able. The queen had, ia fact, he 
must sav, been supplied with the 
fullest means of defending herself 
He rejoiced that nothing had beey 
withheld, for the case was on 
which was to be proved upon cer. 
tainty, not-u, on doubt. 

It is for your lordships (said 
the solicitor general) to consider 
and decide upon this mass of er. 
dence. We now take leave of 
this great question, and long and 
paintul, and laborious, as it has 
been, we should be guilty of th 
greatest ingratitude, if we didnot 
make our acknowledgements to 
your lordships for the kindness you 
have shown towards us—a kind. 
ness which has, in a great measure, 
assuaged the troubles and diffictl- 
ties with which we have had to 
contend. Never came there acas 
before a court of justice which » 
effectually engaged the attention 
of mankind, and upon which svc 
intense anxiety, amongst all ranks, 
has been experienced as to its 
sult. Every passion has been ap 
pealed to by the counsel for the 
queen—they have well and fait- 
fully discharged their duty to ther 
illustrious client. We have 
complaint to make of the cours 
which they have thought prope 
to pursue, and we rejoice that 0 
talents as they have exhibited har 
been called into action in the & 
fence of a queen of Englanc. 
They have, I say, appealed to* 
the passions, in their separate 
dresses to your lordships, whe 
act with energy upon the home 
heart, They have appealed * 
the basest of all the passions 
passion of fear !—They have ® 
toa tribunal renowned for s® 
tegrity, and the boldness and ™ 
gour of itscounsels, in atone W!"" 
was intended to intimidate it 
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hich will fail in its unworthy ob- 
iectmone of the learned counsel 
hos said, that if you pass this bill 
vou will pass it at your peril. The 
word hung upon his lips too long 
not tobe understood, and was then 
withdrawn. lam astonished that 
sach topics should have been in- 
troduced. I am sure they can 
only have an injurious effect to the 
party from whom they have pro- 
ceeded, I know that they can 
have no effect on your lordships, 
and that what justice requires you 
will do, without regard to any 
considerations. It isnot 

inthis place alone that such de- 
vices have been had recourse to ; 
out of doors the same conduct 
has been pursued, the same threats, 
the same unprincipled attempts 
have been made to intimidate your 
lordships, Even the name ot her 
majesty has been profaned for the 
purpose, in her name, but [ do 
believe without her sanction, at- 
tackshave been made on all that 
s sacred and venerable, on the 
constitution, on the sovereign, on 
the monarchy, on every order of 
thestate, I repeat my belief, that 
these attacks have not proceeded 
‘om her majesty, but from per- 
wns who, under the sanction of 
‘er name, have been giving scope 
tothe most dark and insidious de- 
wens, To suppose, for a moment, 
re her majesty was a party to 
em, would be to impute to her 
majesty a deliberate design toover- 
Grow the constitution and 20- 
‘aament of the country.—But, 
“om my soul, I acquit her ma- 
sty of any participation in these 
“ameful transactions : and I have 
valy here to add my hope, that 
2 a 'mamnent we may hear no 
ack; em. If, my lords, on 
ing at the whole state of the 
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case, you have no more than a 
moral conviction that her majesty 
has been guilty of the charges 
against her, you will, in that case, 
act safely, by adopting the lan- 
guage suggested by my learned 
friend (Mr, Denman), and saying 
to her majesty — Go, and sin no 
more !”? But, my lords, if, after 
calmly and dispassionately con- 
sidering the whole facts of the 
case, you think that it has been 
made out so fully, so satisfactorily 
asto leave no rational doubt on 
your minds, then, knowing what 
I do of the assembly I have the 
honour to address, 1 am sure you 
will pronounce your decision with 
that firmness which will be conso- 
nant with your exalted station. 
November 2.—After the order 
of the day had been moved, the 
lord chancellor commenced speak- 
ing. In the beginning of his speech 
his lordship defended the mode of 
proceeding, after which he thus 
continued: The way in which their 
lordships should look at the ques- 
tion was this :—Whether, laying 
aside all testimony that could be 
suspected, and taking together the 
evidence which was unsuspected 
on the part of the prosecution, and 
the testimony in answer, with the 
negative evidence, or want of evi- 
dence, which might have been pro- 
duced—does or does it not support 
the allegation of an adulterous ine 
tercourse having existed between 
her majesty and Bergami? He 
had so put the case to himself, 
and it did appear to him—he was 
sorry to say it, but he could draw 
no other conclusion, than that 
there had been an adulterous in- 
tercourse between her majesty and 
Bergami. His lordship did not 
care although the whole evidence 
of Majocchi and Dumont were 
Y + cise 
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discarded ; he would only ask 
their lordships to accompany him 
while he took a short survey of 
the circumstances attending her 
majesty’s voyage to the Holy 
Land. Who went on board the 
polacea with her majesty ? Schi- 
avini, Hownam, Flynn, Austin, 
countess of Oldi, &c. If the sim- 
ple issue which their lordships had 
to say was, whetherher majesty and 
Bergami had slept under the same 
tent, could any man have a doubt 
as tothe result of the evidence ? 
In the first place their lordships 
had the evidence of Garguilo the 
captain, and Paturzo the mate of 
the vessel. No other observation 
had been made on the evidence of 
these persons, except that they had 
been paid a large sum of money 
asa compensation for coming here, 
In his opinion that was a matter 
of little or no consequence. There 
was no compulsory process to 
bring them to this country ; and 
it was well known that foreign 
witnesses were never to be pro- 
cured unless liberally paid. The 
fact of sleeping under the tent was 
one thing, and the existence of an 
adulterous intercourse another. 
In coming to a conclusion on this 
point, their lordships would look 
to other circumstances—the fact 
of the contiguity of the beds at 
almost every place where her 
majesty sojourned—to the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of the ele- 
vation of Bergami, and all his 
family—and particularly to the 
introduction of Bergami’s sister, 
the countess Oldi, as her sole lady 
ot honour. They were always to 
keep in mind, that ocular evidence 
of the adulterous connextion was 
not to be looked for; it was 
enough that there were such cir- 
cumstances as led, ia every reason- 
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able mind, to the infe 

uilt, The noble and ‘ees 
ord proceeded to animadvert with 
acuteness on the evidence of liey, 
tenants Flynn and Hownam, 
contrasted with the evidence for 
the prosecution, as to the circem, 
stances on board the 
Why had not Schiavini bee 
called ? He it was who gave th 
orders to Garguilo and Paturzo. 
and if they could be contradicted, 
he was the man to do it- Cogk 
there be found in the evidence the 
slightest trace of necessity? But, 
supposing there had at any tim 
existed a necessity, what was th 
meaning of having the tent shu 
up at different periods of the day, 
and when the weather was calm 
—when there was not a bree! 
Where was the necessity of having 
the tent closed then, with thk 
queen and Bergami inside? Nov, 
if their lordships would look w 
the case at Aume, making whe 
allowance they pleased for th 
necessity on board the polacca, 
what necessity existed for the r- 
gulation at Aume? What po 
sibly could be the necessity forte 
introduction of a person into th 
tent, inclosed by another tent, # 
the latter of which Theodore Me 
jocchi and another servant sep 
ateach side? ‘There was noe 
there that rendered the present 
of Bergami necessary, there ¥# 
no om no éossing of the ship up 
and down, to command his 
tendance upon his mistress Ai 
to the evidence of what took plac: 
at Senegaglia, he considered 
irreconcileable with truth in mat) 
parts, and therefore he disms® 
it altogether from his memo 
So also with respect to Tres 
When he heard of the distribuve 


of the transactions there ~ as 
Ts» 
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days, and found that. the queen p 


there half the time, 
I. eure dismissed that case 
fom bis mind, But then there 
was Barbara Kress, who had 
to circumstances to which 
had been no contradiction ; 
except the evidence of Vassali was 
considered such—and that evi- 
dence was rather strange, for he 
had not said a word in opposition, 
yntil the counsel for the queen 
had helped him to fill up the va- 
. Vassali’s evidence he look- 
ed to with great jealousy. Now, 
asto Catania: taking all the wit- 
nesses together, and coupling all 
that passed at Aume, in the polac- 
a, and at Carlsruhe, with what 
eccurred at Catania, no inference 
could be drawn from such a chain 
bat that an adulterous intercourse 
had taken place, 

Lord Erskine contended that 
there was no ground for proceed- 
ing bya bill of pains and penalties, 
since the charge against her ma- 
jesty was a high crime and misde- 
meanour, for which she might 
have been tried by constitutional 
means, As this had not been the 
case, if he believed the queen as 
guilty as from the evidence he be- 

ed her innocent, he would vote 
against the bill, because an uncon- 
situtional mode of proceeding 
was adopted, where a constituti- 
one was open. I must, said 
~ noble lord { Erskine), soon 
minate my life; but ha 
shall I be if I die advocatin sees 
great constitutional principles, the 
vindicating of which, in early life, 
raised me from the rank of an 
bumble individual, The lord 
llor had stated that the fact 
of adulterous intercourse was the 
Y one to be considered. He 


denied this, The noble lord then 
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roceeded to read the preamble 
of the bill, and to comment on 
the gross indecencies with which 
she was charged for some years, 
and in various countries ; and yet 
this sweeping accusation had dwin- 
dled down to a charge of her 
sleeping on deck on board a polace 
ca, attended by her chamberlain, 
and this only sworn to by two 
witnesses, who did not even de- 
clare that they had any suspicion 
of a criminal intercourse having 
taken place, It would be obser- 
ved, too, that there had been no 
mystery about her majesty’s con- 
duct—no impression of that sort 
had been produced. [Here the 
noble lord exhibited symptoms of 
strong indisposition, and a pause 
of a minute or two took place, 
His lordship then attempted to 
resume, but, after a few words, 
sunk down asinafit. He was 
caught in his fall by some of the 
peers near him, the windows were 
opened, and a glass of water 
brought: but his lordship con- 
tinued so ill, that he was obliged 
to be borne out of the house by 


Mr. baron Garrow and earl 
Grey.] 
Lord Lauderdale now pro- 


ceeded to address their lordships, 
He did not ask. for a direct evi- 
dence of the perpetration of the 
act of adultery ; all he asked, was 
such evidence as would satisfy any 
man of plain common sense. Was 
there, then, such evidence? He 
was most decidedly convinced 
there was. He had never known 
in any case a combination of cir- 
cumstances so strongly leading to 
the conclusion of guilt. ‘The noe 
ble lord here proceeded to recite 
and commenton the circumstances 
of Bergami’s elevation, as proved 
by the evidence for the — 
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His lordsnip laid particular weight 
on the caution which Mr. Keppel 
Craven had presumed to give to 
her majesty, as to being seen walk- 
ing with Bergami, when he was in 
the situation of a courier. ‘Lhe 
noble lord next directed the atten- 
tion of their lordships to the intro- 
duction of so many persons of 
Bergami's family into the ser- 
vice of her majesty. The appoint- 
ment of the countess Oldi to the 
situation of sole lady of honour, 
was most powerful evidence of 
guilt. Then there was the a 
m the apartments on board the 
Leviathan. It would be recollect- 
ed that lady Charlotte Lindsay 
said, that in the Clorinde her royal 
highness’s female attendants slept 
near her; but on board the Levi- 
athan, the most suspicious arrange- 
ments had taken place, and cap- 
tain Pechell refused to sit at the 
table, in consequence of the fact 
that this courier, who had waited 
at table on a former occasion, had 
been dignified to a scat at it. Cap- 
tain Pechell had acted by this re- 
fusal in a manner highly credita- 
ble to himself. The noble lord 
then animadverted on the testimo- 
ny of lieutenants Hownam and 
Flynn, whom he designated as 
two perjured witnesses, and who 
contradicted each other. Berga- 
mi’s titles were next the subject of 
remark; and the noble lord 
thought the whole of these cir- 
cumstances weighed much in the 
consideration of” the guilt or inno- 
cence of the queen. The case of 
Aum was the nexthe wouldnotice ; 
and it was in the evidence of Ma- 
jocchi and Dumont that the prin- 
cess and Bergami slept under the 
tent; and although Hieronymus, 
Sbiavini, Austin, and all the 
knights of St. Caroline were there, 








not one of them had been called tp 
contradict their statement, He 
had gone much into the examin, 
tion of the evidence, not from 
weight which he thought his views 
of it might have, but that the 
country might know the ground 
— he gave his vote for the 
bill. 

The earl of Roseberry coulj 
not reconcile it to his honour and 
conscience as a juryman to give 
his assent to the passing of the 
bill. He implored their fordshi 
to ponder well the effects which 
the passing of the bill might pro 
bably have : to view it not onlyas 
a question of justice, but of e 
diency. If any doubt—ift the 
least doubt existed on the mindsof 
their lordships—-if there was any 
deficiency in the evidence, the be. 
nefit ought to be thrown into the 
scale for the defendant, 

Lord Redesdale thought th 
proof was full, complete, and ab- 
solute. He could not conceive 
how there could be a doubt on the 
subject in the mind of any reason 
able man. He had considered the 
evidence attentively —he had ex. 
amined it over and over, and his 
impression was, that the case had 
been more tully proved than ever 
any case in which a contrariety of 
opinion existed. He proceeded 
to consider the proceeding ma 
constitutional point of view. He 
thought it surprising that a billet 
pains and penalties should be ob 
jected to as an unconstitutional 
measure, when the whole cons 
tution of the country depended on 
one—the exclusion of the Stuarts 
by the act of settlement. All 
divorce bills were in fact bills o 
pains and penalties. His lordship 
illustrated his view of the a@® 
by a number of relereacey and 
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saeing concluded exactly at four 
— the house adjourned. 

" Nov. 3—Earl Grosvenor com- 
wenced an address to their lord- 
ips by observing, that he had 
hroughoutthis painful proceeding 
said the most undivided attention 
0 all which had been submitted, 
sod the result of his attention was 
s determination on his part to say 
« pot content”’ to the second read- 
og ofthis bill. It was impossible, 
he said, not to have observed, that 
the noble and learned lord chan- 
cellor had endeavoured to take an 
anprejudiced view of the question, 
ind to hold the balance of the 
«aleeven. With respect to the 
erasure of her majesty’snamefrom 
the liturgy, he must say this, that 
whether it was done by the arche 
bishop of Canterbury, bringing 
the book before the king, or in 
what other manner he did not 
know ; but if he (earl Grosvenor) 
was the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and that he was sent for on such 
an occasicn, and ordered to strike 
the name from the liturgy, he 
should have thrown the book in 
the face of the person who asked 
him, sooner than have complied 
with the order. 

The earl of Harewood said, 
that much of the evidence had 
been contradicted, much stood on 
loose grounds, but other parts, he 
was sorry to say, stood on a firm- 
erfoundation. The effect of the 
whole was, he must say, calcula- 
ted to create a strong suspicion 
respecting the subject of their in- 
qury. He was convinced that 
the effect of passing such a bill 
would be this, that it would cause 
the try discontent among the 
people of the country. If any 
thing could be calculated more 

u another to create a false im- 
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pression, it would be the passing a 
measure which was intended to 
hold out the queen in a derraded 
view to the country. His vote 
was grounded on the inexpediency 
and impolicy of the bill 

The earl of Donoughmore ob- 
served, that if the noble lord (earl 
Harewood) thought the queen 
not innocent, he should propose 
some measure, such as in his judge 
ment the case called for; but he 
had contented himself with oppo- 
sing the bill, and refraining from 
proposing any measure in its sub- 
stitution. His lordship, after some 
further observations, concluded by 
declaring, that he felt it his duty 
on this occasion to say “ content” 
to the motion that this bill be read 
a second time. 

Earl Grey maintained, that to 
support charges such as were ad- 
duced against the queen, there 
ought to be clear, unequivocal, 
and irresistible proof. The proof 
ought to be derived from wit- 
nesses who were above all suspi- 
cion; and in proportion as the 
rank of the accused was high, and 
the threatened penalties severe— 
in proportion as the proceeding 
was new, anomalous, and extra- 
ordinary—a departure from all 
form and precedent—the evidence 
ought to be of the. most unifh- 
peached character. If their lord- 
ships could believe the testimony 
of Majocchi, Dumont, and Sacchi, 
there was an end of all doubt, and 
the fact of adultery was complete- 
ly proved. But all his noble 
friends who had preceded him 
had agreed that the evidence of 
these witnesses was to be come 
pletely discarded. 

‘The earl of Liverpool express- 
ed his firm opinion that no posst- 


ble motive could be assigned for 
the 
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the promotion of Bergami, except 

the disposition to criminal indul- 

e, which influenced the con- 

uct of her royal highness towards 
him.—Adjourned, 

Nov. 4.—The earl of Liver- 
pool said, that upon the whole of 
the evidence, up to her royal high- 
ness’s arrival at Augusta in 1816, 
there was such a mass of testimony 
not only not entirely contradicted, 
but partially admitted, that a mo- 
ral conviction must be brought to 
the mind of every a 
man, of the existence of an adul- 
terous intercourse, 

Lord Arden and lord Falmouth 
opposed the second reading of the 
bil, and earls Harrowby and 
Lauderdale spoke against the di- 
vorce clause. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the 
solemn inquiry into the conduct 
of the queen has taken place, and 
we are now arrived at that point 
in which it becomes our duty to 
adopt such measures as, consider- 
ing the evidence that has been 
produced, may be most just to 
the parties, and most conducive 
to public morals and public safety, 
When I voted for an inquiry into 
the conduct of the queen, J cer- 
tainly expected that her guilt 
would have been so evident, so 
cléar, so incontestable, that it 
would be impossible not to vote 
for the bill. I also thought that 
public opinion would change, and 
that the public voice would call 
upon us to pass this bill.—I cannot 
declare the queen innocent; but I 
cannot consent to say she is guilty! 
Several allegations against the 
queen have Se proved, and I 
cannot give my vote for the bill 
when a great part of the evidence 
has failed. I must also declare, 
that I feel great unwillingness in 
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passing any bill, against wh; 
there 2 in the public mind = 
and almost universal objectiog, ; 
certainly regret this feeling in the 
public mind, This is a greg 
question of public morals and of 
national character, one that wa 
calculated to make an impressicg 
on the public mind, by fixing ja. 
famy and guilt. But, consider: 
the situation in which the quer, 
stands with the public, to pass this 
bill would be deemed an act of 
such violence that it would ag 
produce the necessary effect, bat 
a reaction. I vote against th 
bill, because I think it would be 
injurious in its consequences ; ba 
I must at the same time observe, 
that we should not suffer the con. 
duct of her majesty, as proved # 
your lordships’ bar, to pass with. 
out severe censure. A queen of 
England is exalted above all the 
rest of her sex. We neither re. 
quire talents nor exertions. from 
her ; but she is required to bea 
model of female virtue ! But ther 
is no man of any party, who has 
heard the evidence, but mus 
come to this opinion, that the 
queen is one of the last women @ 
the country whom a man of ho 
nour would wish his wife to resem 
ble, or his daughters to imitate 
“ I give my vote against the © 
rm reading of the bill,” said 
lord Ellenborough ; but I at te 
same time must say, thatthe hous 
ought not to separate without 
pressing a strong opinion as to ber 
majesty’s conduct, founded upoa 
the untouched parts of the et 
dence.” 
Lords Ashburton and Erskine 
strenuously opposed the bill ; aod 
lord De Dunstanville, lord Ma» 
ners, and the duke af Newe 
supported it.—Adjourned, 


Nov. 
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—The marquis of Lans- 
ai ted out several incon- 
“seneies and contradictions in the 
sidence, and stron ly depreca- 
wed the eieaion of bills of 
nains and ties, as contrary to 
the principles of the constitution. 

duke of Northumberland 
aid, * I feel it my duty to state 
my conviction, that, in a long 
course of indecent familiarities, 
adultery has been committed by 
the princess of Wales with her ser- 
vant Bergami. With this impres- 
son on my mind, I never can con- 
ent that such a person shall per- 
form the functions of queen of this 
realm, or be at the head of female 
sciety in this chaste and {moral 
country. I feel no hesitation in 
aying, that I shall give my vote 
for this bill as it now stands.”’ 

Lord Howard, the earl of En- 
tiskillen, lord Calthorp, the mar- 
quis of Stafford, earl of Grant- 
bam, and the earl of Blessington, 
strongly opposed the second read- 
mg of the bill; and lord de Clif- 
ford, lord Gosford, and the duke 
of Athol, supported it. 

The duke of Somerset condemn- 
ed the whole of the proceedings 
respecting her majesty ; and al- 
lowing the fullest extent of evi- 
dence, he could not see that a suf- 
neent case had been made out for 
a bill of pains and penalties, 

Lord Grenville thought that, 
looking to the sudden elevation of 
Bergami, and such facts in the 
“ast against her majesty as had 
been a mitted, or had been proved 
by unimpeached witnesses, there 
asa mass of circumstantial evi- 

» Such as, before a jury, 
would be held sufficient, in 999 
a of 1000 cases, to establish the 
“large of adulterous intercourse. 

td Rosslyn said, the charge 
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was for a long period of adulter. 
ous intercourse,and yet not a single 
fact of adultery had been proved, 
In judging of the polacca, their 
lordships were not to consider the 
circumstances of sleeping under 
the tent, as if it were a room ina 
house, where the fact would ne- 
cessarily imply guilt. His lord. 
ship, after some further observa- 
tions, concluded by stating his de- 
termination to oppose the second 
reading of the bill. 

A division then took place, 
when there appeared for the se- 
cond reading, 

Contents , ‘ 
Non-contents ; 


128 
95 
Majority 28 

The bill was accordingly read 
a second time, 

No.7.— Lord Dacre rose to pre- 
sent the following protest, on the 
part of her majesty, against the 
decision of their lordships the pre- 
ceding day : 

“Caroline Regina, 
“ To the lords spiritual and tem- 
ral, in parliament assem- 
led. 

“The queen has learnt the de- 
cision of the lords upon the bill 
now before them. In the face of 

arliament, of her family, and of 
ber country, she does solemnly 
protest against it. Those who 
avowed themselves her prosecu- 
tors, have presumed to sit in judge- 
ment upon the question between 
the queen and themselves, Peers 
have given their voices against 
her, who had heard the whole evi- 
dence for the charge and absented 
themselves during her defence. 
Others have come to the discus- 
sion from the secret committee, 
with minds biassed by a mass of 


slanders which her enemies have 
pot 
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not dared to bring forward in the 
light. The queen does not avail 
herself of her right to appear be- 
fore the committee ; for to her the 
details of the measure must be a 
matter of indifference ; and, un- 
less the course of these unexam- 

led proceedings should bring the 
bil before the other branch of the 
legislature, she will make no re- 
ference whatever to the treatment 
experienced by her during the last 
twenty-five years. She now, most 
deliberately, and before God, as- 


serts that she iswholly innocent of 


the crime laid to her charge ; and 
she awaits, with unabated confi- 
dence, the final result of this un- 
paralleled investigation.” 

On the motion of lord Dacre, 
the address was received, after 
some animadversions from their 
lordships. 

The house having gone into a 
committee on the bill, a consider- 
able discussion ensued on the re- 
spective clauses, The archbishop 
of York opposed thedivorce clause, 
as well as the bishop of Chester, 
lord King, bishop of Worcester, 
and several of their lordships. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, 
the bishop of London, the bishop 
of Llandaff, and others, sup- 
ported it.—Adjourned. 

Nov. 8.—The house havin 
gone into a committee on the bill 
of pains and penalties, the arch- 
bishop of Tuam declared his de- 
termination to vote against the 
third reading, if the divorce clause 
were retained. After several noble 
lords had spoken at considerable 
length, the house divided, when 
it was carried by 129 to 62, that 
the divorce clause should stand 
part of the bill. 

Nov, 9.— Lord Shaftesbury 
then brought up the report of the 
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bill of pains and penalties, and the 
amendments thereon read by th 
lord chancellor a first and secon: 
time. 

Nov, 10.—The duke of Bedfor 
contended that, in the whole cats. 
logue of charges against her ms. 
jesty, there was not one of th» 
slightest importance supported b; 
credible testimony. 

The lord chancellor repeate 
his reasons for coming to the cos. 
clusion that her majesty wa 
guilty. 

The bishop of Chester cop. 
demned the language which k 
had heard used with regard tohis 
majesty in the course of these 
ceedings. One noble lord (Gms 
venor) had said, that had he bee, 
archbishop, he would have throw, 
the prayer-book in the king’sface; 
and a counsel at their lordship, 
bar had presumed to liken the #- 
vereign, who now presided ove: 
this great nation, to the most abo- 
minable and atrocious tyrant o 
ancient history. He would & 
hold to say, that, in future time, 
the pages of our history, which 
detatied the acts and conduct 
George IV., would bear a com 
parison with those of the brightes 
periods of the reigns of the mos 
eminent sovereigns which had 
preceded him. Fie felt it nece» 
sary now to state the reasons whic 
would guide him in the future pro 
gress of this bill. He voted fe 
the second reading of the bill, com 
vinced of the moral and legal gu 
of her majesty. He had opposed 
the divorce clause in the commi- 
tee on religious scruples. Hew 
thus placed in a singular stu 
tion. He could not oppos th 
third, upon the grounds which ® 
duced him to vote for the 


reading. He could not ite 
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‘ ding of the bill, which 

je <0 ake . divorce clause. 

eir lordships came to a 

Wer iechxe, . should with- 
draw himself, and not vote at all. 

Lord Erskine combated the ar- 

ts of the lord chancellor, 

and concluded with solemnly as- 

‘oe the house that, if these 

were the last wordshe had to speak, 

he did not consider the evidence 

‘ven at their lordships’ bar as es- 

tublishing a proof of her majesty’s 


ilt. 

The duke of Grafton and the 

uis of Donegal spoke against 
he ball, and the Seamus of Hunt- 
iey in its support. 

The bishop of Gloucester said, 
he should vote against the bili on 
acount of the divorce clause, 
which was inconsistent with the 
eo arpa of the christian re- 
gion and with the standing or- 
dets of the house, which were 
founded upon the principles of im- 


partial justice. 
Lord Alvanly and lord Darn- 
ky would vote against the mea- 


mre,as not being supported b 
pr co § supp y 

Lord Ellenborough opposed it, 
because it did not contain the pro- 
mised modifications, but observ- 
ng, that among the peculiarities 

the case was this, that the 
arongest evidence of her majesty’s 
guilt was to be derived from her 
OWN Wilmesses, 

The house then divided ; when 
there appeared for the third read- 
"g 108, against it 99. As soon 
% the state of the division was 
announced, 

Lord Liverpool said, he could 
wot be ignorant of the state of 
jablie agen with regard to this 
“easure, and it appeared to be the 
“pmion of the house that the bill 
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should be read a third time only 
by a majority of 9 votes, Had 
the third reading been carried by 
as considerable a number of peers 
as the second, he and hiscolleagues 
would have felt it their duty to 
persevere with the bill, and to 
send it down to the other branch 
of the legislature, In the present 
state of the country, however, and 
with the division of sentiment, so 
nearly balanced, just evinced by 
their lordships, they had come to 
the determination not to proceed 
further with it. He should ace. 
cordingly move, that the question 
that the bill do pass, be put on 
this day six months. [The most 
vehement cheering took place at 
this unexpected declaration. } 

The duke of Montrose said, he 
should oppose the motion for 
throwing out the bill, He was 
convinced of her majesty’s crimi- 
nality, and should never look up 
to her as queen. 

The motion was then put and 
agreed to, and the house adjourn- 
ed to the 23d inst. the day the 
commons were to meet. 

House of lords, Nov. 23,— 
This day the lord chancellor enter- 
ed the bewky about ten minutes 
before two o’clock, The lords 
commissioners (being the earl of 
Liverpool, thelord chancellor, and 
earl Bathurst) took their seats be- 
fore the throne, when the lord 
chancellor directed the yeoman 
usher of the black rod to require 
the attendance of the other house 
in this, in order to hear his ma- 
jesty’s assent by commission to a 
certain bill, and also to a commis- 
sion for proroguing the present 
parliament, 

The yeoman usher of the black 
rod soon returned to the house, ac- 


companied by the speaker and oe 
vera 
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veral members of the commons ; 
when the right honourable gentle- 
man took his station at the bar. 

The lord chancellor then in- 
formed both houses, that the lords 
commissioners were empowered to 
declare and notify the royal assent 
to a bill, agreed to by both houses, 
for the relief of Robert earl of 
Harborough, from certain disabi- 
lities which he had incurred by 
sitting and voting in parliament, 
not having first saben e requisite 
oaths. 

The above bill was passed in the 
nsual way. | 

The lord chancellor then in- 
formed both houses, that his ma- 
jesty had been pleased to issue a 
commission under the great seal, 
by and with the advice of his pri- 
vy council, for proroguing the pre- 
sent parliament, from Thursday 
the 25d of November instant to 
Tuesday the 23d day of January 
next, then to be holden in the city 
of Westminster ; and which com- 
mission they would now hear 
tread, 

The above commission was im- 
mediately read. 

The lord chancellor then de- 
clared, that by virtue of the com- 
mission they had just heard read, 
and in obedience to his majesty’s 
commands, the lords commission- 
ers were empowered to prorogue 
this present parliament to Tuesday 
the 23d of January next. 

The speaker and the commons 
then withdrew from the bar, and 
the house soon after broke up. 

During the proceedings in the 
house of lords on the bill of pains 
and penalties, the house of com- 
mons wasadjourned repeatedly : on 
each day of its meeting, ministers 
were warmly attacked for their 
conduct towards the queen, and 
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attempts were made to putan enj 
to the proceedings, but unsuccey 
fully; <As the proceedings apj 
debates on these occasions presen, 
little novelty, we have not Notice: 
them ; but we must not pass ore 
what occurred in the houseof com, 
mons on the 23d of Novembe. 
when the parliament was prom 
gued, 

In consequence of the order fx 
a call of the house this day, an 
of the interest excited by the e. 
pected communication from he 
majesty, the members began, x 
an early hour, to assemble in cop. 
siderable numbers. 

Mr. Hobhouse, and some othe 
members, were down as early » 
ten o'clock, which, we belier, 
was the hour of the day to whic, 
in strictness, the house stood ad. 
journed. 

Mr. Brougham had previoul 
communicated to the speaker 
that a message would be sm 
down from the queen, hinting, # 
the same time, the expediency « 
his taking the chair at oneo’clod, 
if there were a sufficient number 
of members present, in order the 
there might be full time to receive 
the message before the meeting! 
the lords. 

At one o'clock, accordingly, 
whole of her majesty’s 
who are members, except M. 
Brougham, who was detained pr 
fessionally in the court of king’ 
bench, were in their places, 
nearly one hundred other met 
bers, chiefly of the oppose 
party. 

The speaker, however, 4 on 

resent. It was underst 
ford Castlereagh had been close 

ed with him for a con 
part of the forenoon. ae 
The speaker did not 
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hogse until within eight minutes of 
ws reading of the prayers oc- 
— house until exactly two 
0 


Mr. Denman rose at twoo’clock, 
snd said—“ Mr. speaker, I hold 
ia my hand a message, which I 
ym commanded by her majesty the 

to present to this house.” 

At this moment (a minute past 
two o'clock), Mr. Quarme, the 
deputy usher of the black rod, 
tapped at the door, and imme- 
diately entered. ‘This interrup- 
tion Occasioned great uproar. 
About fifty members rose in their 
sats, and the — cry was, 
«Mr. Denman, Mr. Denman!” — 
“Withdraw, withdraw!” but the 
noise Was so great, that the gen- 
deman in vain attempted to be 
heard; and, in the midst of the 
tumalt, 

Mr. Quarme proceeded thus, 
athough it was impossible for him 
tobe heard by the chair—* Mr, 
speaker, the lords commissioners, 
appointed by virtue of his ma- 
jesty’s commission, command the 
immediate attendance of this ho- 
nourable house in the house of 
peers.” 

Cries of “Shame! shame!” 
were now reiterated on all sides, 
and the utmost indignation was 
manifested by a number of mem- 
vers, who found her majesty’s 
message thus treated. 

speaker prepared to leave 
ir, when 

Mr, Tierney rose, and observed 

hot one word of what had 
from the deputy usher had 
heard ; and how then did 
speaker know what was the 
message, or whether he was wante 
at all in the other house? 
Bs speaker however instantly 
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quitted his chair, followed by lord 
Castlereagh and the chancellor of 
the exchequer, to obey the sum- 
mons of the peers.—The utmost 
confusion prevailed at this mo- 
ment: and it would be in vain to 
describe the tumult which took 
place in the body of the house, 
The loudest and the most indig- 
nant cries of “ Shame !” were re- 
iterated throughout the house ; 
and the speaker, followed by his 
majesty’s ministers and several 
other members, advanced towards 
the door, on his way to the lords, 
in the midst of the most discons 
certing uproar. 

Mr. Denman, during this cone 
fusion, remained on his legs, hold- 
ing in his hand her miajesty’s 
message. He was surrounded by 
the most distinguished members 
of the opposition, who, as well as 
many independent members who 
generally vote on the other side, 
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-seemed utterly astonished at what 


had occurred. 

Atfive minutes pasttwo o’clock, 
the speaker reached the lobby of 
the house of peers. 

After being absent about ten 
minutes, the speaker returned, ace 
companied by the few members 
with whom he retired. Strangers 
were not admitted into the gal- 
lery, but we understand the right 
honourable gentleman did not 
take the chair, but, as is usual 
after a prorogation has taken 
place, he took the situation usual- 
ly occupied by the chief clerk at 
the table, and being surrounded 
by the members present, he com- 
municated to them that the house 
had been at the house of peers, 
where the lords commissioners, by 
virtue of bis majesty’s commis- 
sion, had prorogued parliament to 
the 23d of January neat. 

Z The 
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The members then retired, and 
the strangers collected in the lob- 
bies and avenues leading to the 


house dis d. 
The ra samc is the communi- 


cation which Mr. Denman wished 
to make to the house : 
“ Caroline R. 

« The queen thinks it proper to 
inform the house of commons, 
that she has received a communi- 
cation from the king’s ministers, 
plainly intimating an intention to 
prorogue the parliament imme- 
diately, and accompanied by an 
offer of money for her support, 
and for providing her with a re- 
sidence until a new session may be 
holden. 

“ This offer the queen has had 
no hesitation in refusing. While 
the late extraordinary proceed- 
ings were pending, it might be fit 
for her to accept the advances 
made for her temporary accom- 
modation ; but she naturally ex- 
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pected that the failure of that ys, 
paralleled attempt to degrade the 
royal family would be immedia. 
ly followed by submitting some 
permanent measure to the wisdom 
of parliament—and she has feb 
that she could no longer, wih 
propriety, receive from the min. 
sters what she is well assured th 
liberality of the house of common; 
would have granted, as alike ¢. 
sential to the dignity of the throne, 
and duiaded by the plaines 
principles of justice. 

“If the queen is to understand 
that new proceedings are medita 
ed against her, she throws herself 
with unabated confidence on the 
eee of the people, fally 
relying on their justice and wis 
dom to take effectual steps to pro. 
tect her from the further vexation 
of unnecessary delay, and to pro- 
vide that these unexampled 
cutions may at length be brought 
to a close.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


View of the State of the Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce, intersa 
and external, of Great Britain, during the Year 1820. 


HE agriculture of Great Bri- 
tain during the year 1820, 
instead of reviving, and resuming 
at least a portion of its former 
activity and prosperity, evidently 
sunk into a state of deeper depres- 
sion and languor. It is singular 
that the languor and depression 
spread over it ina much greater 
degree in England, than in Scote 
land, and much more in the south 
than in the north of Scotland ; 
but all parts of the kingdom ex- 
perienced it in a greater or less de- 
gree, 


In taking a view of the state ef 
agriculture during the year, * 
are naturally called upon to cet 
sider, in the first place, the cause 
the continuance, or the increase 
its depression ; and in the seco! 
place, the results which have 
ready followed, and are likely stu! 
to follow, from this depresstom 

It is an undoubted facta 
one which at first sight seems ® 
set at defiance, for its satisfactor] 
explanation, all the acknowledge 
principles of political econom) 
and all the experience of the 
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tiged world,—that, during the 
strong, arduous and most ex- 
. contest, in which the 
country Was engaged with fevo- 
lutionary France, not only manu- 
fctures and commerce, but agri- 
culture also flourished in a most 
surprising degree. We are well 
aware, that as these three branches 
of human industry and skill are 
mutually dependent on each other, 
each one must partake of the Jan- 
euor o: activity of the two others. 
But, independently of the stimu- 
lws and encouragement which 
agriculture derived from the flou- 
nshing state of manufactures and 
commerce during the war, it isa 
fact that it flourished from its own 
innate increased vigour. If, there- 
fore, we can satisfactorily trace the 
causes which produced such a 
fourishing state of ‘manufactures 
and commerce in the period al- 
luded to, we may be assured that 
these causes will have operated, 
at least in part, in improving agri- 
culture during the same period. 
The main cause of this flourish- 
ing stateof the three great branches 
ot human industry is to be sought 
lor in the increase of the circulat- 
mg medium. The remarks of 
ume, in his Essay on Money, 
ae extremely just: “In every 
Kingdom into which money be- 
gins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly, every thing takes 
anew face; labour and industry 
gain life; the merchant becomes 
more enterprizing, the manufac- 
lurer more diligent and skilful ; 
and even the farmer follows his 
plough with greater alacrity and 
atention, ‘The farmer and gar- 
dener, finding that@ll their com- 
Modities are taken off, apply them- 
"es with alacrity to raising 
more; and at the same time can 
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afford to take better and more 
clothes from their tradesmen, 
whose price is the same as for- 
merly, and their industry only 
whetted by so much new gain,” — 
This picture is so strikingly just 
and applicable to what actually 
occurred during the French war, 
especially during that part of it 
when the circulating medium was 
very much increased, that one 
might think it had been drawn by 
an accurate and acute observer of 
that period. 

If, then, a great, regular and 
continued increase of money (or 
of credit, which is the same in ef- 
fect) made agriculture, manufac. | 
tures and commerce flourish, it is 
abundantly evident, that they 
would cease to flourish, when the 
increase ceased. A difficulty how- 
ever occurs: it might be supposed 
that, having had such a large por- 
tion of vigour infused into them, 
they would not again have sunk 
into the languid state in which we 
at, present perceive them. On all 
abstract subjects, it is dangerous 
to employ metaphors, or illustra. 
tions drawn from topics of a dif- 
ferent; nature, but one cannot help 
imagining that the body politic is 
not unlike the human body : if to 
the latter is administered any 
powerful stimulus, all the func- 
tions go on, during its administra- 
tion, with greatly increased vi- 
gour ; but soon after the stimulus 
is withdrawn, languor ensues and 
the functions operate with less ef- 
fect than they did previously to 
the use of the stimulus. So it 
probably is with respect to any 
stimulus applied to the three great 
branches of human industry. 

With regard to agriculture, 
which is at present our more im- 


mediate object, great wonder has 
Z2 been 
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Deen capressed by those who are 
induced to doubt tts extremely di- 
stressed state, that the farmers 
should be suffering so much, when, 
by the taking off the property tax, 
they have been relieved in such a 
great degree. Prices are indeed 
much lower, it is said, and so far 
itis against the agriculturist; but, 
on the other hand, he has been 
relieved from the property tax, 
which on landlord and tenant a- 
mounted to nearly five millions. 
This remark has been made, and 
received as satisfactory by so ma- 
ny, that it requires a litde investi- 
ation. In the first place, it is 
Fone that the property tax on 
farmers was 10 per cent. on their 
rentecalculating very absurdly 
and unjustly, that their clear pro- 
fit would be equal to their rent. 
But how small a decrease in the 
price of corn will much more than 
counterbalance the removal of a 
tax of 10 per cent. on rent! Dur. 
ing the war, corn frequently was 
at 5/. per quarter: now it does 
notaverage S/, It is not necessa- 
ry to enter into nice or minute 
details, but it must be evident that 
a falling off of 2/ in 5/. in a@uar- 
ter of wheat,—which, supposing 
the produceto be three quarters per 
acre, is a falling in price of 6/, on 
every acre of land under wheat,— 
must be infinitely more lost to the 
farmer, than he gains by with- 
drawing the property tax. 

In the second place, before the 
property tax was withdrawn, the 
capital employed in agriculture 
was greatly diminished all over 
the iland,and, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, utterly annihilated 
in some particular districts. Nor 
is this surpr sing, when we reflect 
on the orinciols of the property 
tax as levied on the farmer, and 
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on the consequences which it 
duced. We have already remark. 
ed, that it was levied on the ah 
surd and unjust principle tha 
profit was equal torent: of cours 
the farmer, who paid the highest 
rent. being supposed to make the 
largest profits, was burdened with 
the heaviest property tax. Nor 
was this all: he was not permit. 
ted, like the manufacturer, to y 
less when his gains were less; bu 
so long as he paid a certain rent, 
he was obliged, even when suffer. 
ing great loss, to pay the same tar. 
If his landlgrd gave him relief 
by lowering his rent, government 
also gave him relief: but if his 
landlord was hardhearted and re 
fused to lower his rent, govern 
ment took no compassion on him: 
or, in other words, they relieved 
those who least needed it, and 
refused to relieve those who suf- 
fered most. 

From this statement, it cannot 
appear surprising that agriculte 
ral capital has so much diminish 
ed: fora long time the farmer was 
obliged to pay his property tar 
out of his capital ; and when he 
was relieved from this tax the cit 
culating medium was diminished, 
and the price of all kinds of bis 
produce fell, 

We are well aware of another 
remark of Mr. Hume’s, which 
would seem to promise a speedy 
termination to the distresses no 
only of the agricultural, but als 
of the manufacturing and comme 
cial classes: “ There is always @ 
interval,” he remarks with respect 
to a decrease of money, “ before 
matters be adjusted to their new & 
tuation; and this interval is as pe 
nicious, when gold and silver at 
diminishing, as it is advantageous 
when these metals are incre 
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The workman has not the same 
ment from the manufactu- 

rerand merchant, though he pays 
the same price for every thing in 
themarket. ‘The farmer cannot 
di of his corn and cattle, 
though he must pay the same rent 
to his landlord. The poverty, and 
, and sloth, which must 

ensue, are casily forescen.” From 
these remarks we might hope that 
the effects on agriculture as well 
as the other branches of industry, 
would soon terminate; but we 
must recollect that agricultural 
capital has greatly dimiished, as 
we have already staf€d, and that 
at present taxes are much more 
heavy than they were in the time 
of Hume. It does not require 
auy a or illustration to 
ve, that ifa man’s capital is di- 
minished, he cannot be replaced 
in the same situation in which he 
was previously, by any other mode 
than the acquisition of new capi- 
talto thesame amount: if he has 
less capital, he cannot carry on 
his business with the same effect 
and profit. The farmer, for in- 
stance, cannot afford to cultivate 
his farm so well as formerly : of 
course the produce and his means 
are less, With respect to taxes, 
tit be recollected how large 
aportion of the outgvingsof every 
yen are consumed in the taxes 
pays: and that though the 
price of all commodities, so far as 
t price is made up of profit on 
capital and on the wages of la- 
tour, must fall wich a diminished 
crculation, yet that portion of it 
ch is made up of taxes cannot 
possibly fall; or, in other words, 
farmer, with a reduced capital 
with a produce selling for 

“We more than one half of what 
‘formerly did, is obliged to pay 
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the same amount of taxes in all 
the taxed articles he consumes, 
Formerly ten quarters of wheat, 
for instance, would have paid all 
his taxes ; now it requires twenty 
quarters. Another point ought 
to be also taken into consideration, 
A manufacturer or merchant, if 
his business is not prosperous, 
can free himself and his capital 
from it, at much less trouble and 
with much less time, than a far- 
mer can free himself and his capi- 
tal from the farm he holds. Be- 
sides, if the cotton manufacture, 
for instance, continues for any 
time in a depressed state, the 
price of cotton, the raw material, 
experiences a depression ; and thus 
the manufacturer, buying cheaper, 
is enabledto sell cheaper: but 
when corn falls, the farmer, who 
holds his land on lease, caunot de- 
rive a similar advantage from a 
fall in the price of land, his raw 
material. 

Having thus stated our opinion 
of the causes of the extremely di- 
stressed state of agriculture, we 
shall next proceed to consider the 
results which have already pro- 
ceeded, and are likely still to pro- 
ceed from it. 

It was well observed by an in- 
telligent farmer to his landlord, 
that the weapon which wounds 
the farmer must sooner or later 
pass through his side, and reach 
the landlord. This has taken 
place in‘many parts of England: 
the farmer, unable to pay his rent 
from the produce of his farm, has 
been compelled to sacrifice his 
capital ; but this could not be done 
without taking away the means 
necessary to the proper and el- 
fectual cultivation of his farm, 
Hence his produ.e becomes 


stil] less, and his means of paying 
Z $ his 
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his rent proportionably less ; and of 
course the necessity of still further 
infringing on his capital more ur- 
gent :—the result is, that the far- 
mer is obliged to quit his farm, ei- 
ther stripped entirely of his capital, 
or with it so diminished as to be un- 
able to take a new farm. The 
landlord,'on the other hand, is not 
able to relet his farm on the terms 
he demands: and it is either suf- 
fered to lie uncultivated, or is cul- 
tivated at an expense and in a 
manner under his own eye, which 
neither benefits himself nor the 
public, nearly so much as they 
were benefited while it was cul- 
tivated by a farmer of capital. 
But these evils cannot occur 
without drawing other evils after 
them: the labourer is thrown out 
of employ, and the poor-rates in- 
crease enormously, at the very 
time when the means of paying 
them are diminished ; for not only 


is the farmer less able to pay them : 
all who depended upon him, whom 
he used to rer hs or with whom 


he used to deal, in short nearly all 
the inhabitants of an agricultural 
village, suffer from his sufferings 
ina greater or less degree. . 
When is this dreadful evil to 
stop, or by what means is it to be 
stopped? The skilland what lit- 
tle remains of the capital of our 
farmers, is emigrating to Ameri- 
ca, the Cape, or New Holland ; 
and too many comfort themselves 
with the idea that only the surplus 
population is thus drained off, and 
that the country will in fact 
thus be relieved of a useless and 
expensive burden, Such is not 
our view of the subject: we con- 
fess indeed that we do not see 
when or how the evils which 
press upon agriculture, and which 
in 1820 have been greater than 


they were in 1819, and indeed ap 
pear gradually and regularly jp 
creasing, are to terminates by: 
that they are evils,—-thatone of the 
ope evils which can possibly 

efall a nation must be soughtig 
the diminution of its agricultural 
skill, capital and population, —we 
have no doubr. It we were no 
borne down by taxation—if 
kinds of produce were free to ad. 
just themselves to the diminished 
circulation, though during the ad. 
justment much confusion and mi. 
sery would arise, yet we would 
have good hopes of a certain and 
not a very distant relief; but, as 
it is, our prospects and our hopes 
are equally gloomy. 

With respect to the manufac. 
tures of Great Britain, they cer. 
tainly, with some exceptions, have 
improved during the year 189%, 
Several causes have contributed to 
this improvement ; the principal 
of these we shall particularie, 
In the first place, the manufac. 
tures having languished for some 
years, the stock of goods had 
dually decreased : this of cours 
revived a demand for them, Du 
ring the most flourishing stateof 
our manufactures and commer, 
we did not, with all the advante 
ges of most improved machinery 
and of great capital, manufacture 
quicker than the goods were 
bought and consumed. But the 
reverse took place soon after the 
peace: our manufacturers soo 
over-stocked the market, and 
the stock was greatly dimi 
it is obvious there could not bea 
regular renewed demand. Inthe 
second place, the price of the ra 
material, especially of cotton, ¥% 
extremely low, im consequent’ 
of the immense importation: 


lowness of price indueed the man 
facturer 
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to purchase and work it 
In the third place, the cheap- 


al agricultural produce con- 


joined to the long continued de- 

‘on of the manufacturing 
Eeoering class, enabled the master 
manufacturer to obtain his labour 


stavery cheap rate. All these 
circumsiances cO-Operating, Viz. 
an increased demand, low price 
of the raw material, and the low 
rate of wages, have given a sti- 
mulus to most of our manuface 
tures ; and though the rate of wa- 
ges reckoned in money is low, yet 
the manufacturing labouring class 
are much better off than they 
have been for some years, in con- 

uence of the low price of the 
necessaries of life, 

But the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham do not partake of this 
revival of trade: partly because 
they are principally confined to 
articles of luxury or of change- 
able taste and fancy, and partly 
because the manufacturers of that 
town have, to a greater degree 
than any of our other manufactur- 
ers, injured the credit of their 
goods by working them in a su- 
perficial and imperfect manner, 

The trade of a country of 
course consists of two branches,— 
internal and foreign trade. ‘The 
imternal trade of Britain during 
1820, has in all the agricultural 
districts suffered much ; whereas 
im the manufacturing districts it 
bas been much better. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to explain the cause 
of this diversity. They proceed 
directly and obviously from what 
has been already fully stated and 
illustrated. The farmer receiv- 
ing less for his produce, is able to 
spend less ; and all those who are 
dependent on the farmers are af- 
tected in the same manner, though 
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in different degrees. Those trades- 
people who pay less to the farmer 
for the produce of his farm, than 
they receive from him for the 
goods they deal in, suffer more 
than they gain by the low price 
of agricultural commodities ;— 
whereas, on the contrary, those 
who pay more to the farmer for 
his produce, than they receive 
from him, are benefited by a fall 

in the price of corn, meat, &c. 
We are aware it has been main- 
tained, that the internal trade of 
the country is better than it was, 
on an average, during the three 
years preceding 1820; and the 
quantity of exciseable articles 
madeduring 1820, compared with 
the quantity made on the average 
of 1817, 1818 and 1819, has been 
appealed to as a proof of the 
truth of this doctrine. The prin- 
cipal exciseable articles on which 
there is an increase, are beer, spi- 
rituous liquors, candles and soap, 
and cotton goods. But there ts 
a fallacy in this argument: it by 
no means follows, because a 
larger quantity of these articles 
was made in 1820, that therefore 
a larger quantity has been con- 
sumed, or even sold, The excel 
lent quality and very low price 
of barley will account for the in- 
creased manufacture of beer and 
spirits; the very low price of tallow 
will likewise account for the in- 
creased manufacture of candles;—- 
and the causes we have already 
stated account for the increase in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, 
If indeed these articles continue 
to be produced in a larger quan- 
tity for two or three years, we 
may fairly infer that the consump- 
tion has increased, because, though 
the low price and excellent quality 
of the raw materials will induce 
Z4 the 
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the manufacturer to increase his 
manufacture, yet he will not, from 
the same inducements, be led, nor 
indeed would his capital enable 
him,--to continue this increase, un- 
less increased consumption took 
off his stock, and thus returned his 
capital, The increased manufac- 
ture of any articles cannot there- 
fore justify the belief that consump- 
tion hus increased, when we know 
that all the agricultural popula- 
tion, and all dependent on them, 
are poorer than they were; that 
the manufacturer is certainly not 
richer ; and that the only classes 
who are in fact richer, are those 
whose property or incomes con- 
sist in money,—the only article 
which has increased in value. 
The forei¢n trade of Britain due 
ting 1820 has rather improved, 
but not regula: ly, and weareafraid 
it will not permanently. ‘I'he stock 
of British goods abroad must in- 
deed be greatly diminished; but 
this is of litle avail in countries 
which are either too poor to repur- 
chase, or which now manufacture 
for themselves. ‘he United States 


CHAP. VII. 
View of the State of the circulating Medium and of the Finances of Great 
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take off comparatively little of our 
manufactures : in them there wa; 
for some years the same increay 
of artificial capital and credit as 
in Britain: it produced the sam 
effects, an unnatural and forced 
expenditure : this artificial capital 
being in a great measure with 
drawn, the United States are suf. 
fering as we are suffering, thoug! 
in a less degree, and conseq 

are not in a condition to purchas 
nearly so many of our goods a 
they formerly did, 

We have thus given a rapid, 
but we believe a true and just pic. 
ture of the state of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, in 
Britain during the year 1820, and 
have endeavoured also to pointout 
the causes which have produced 
the depression of all the three 
branches, and the recent improve 
ment of some of our manufac. 
tures. The principal cause is the 
diminution of our circulation; 
what effect this has produced, 
and is likely to produce, on our 
finances will be afterwards cons 


dered. 









Britain during the Year 1820. 


E have frequently had oc- 
casion to remark on the ve- 

ry limited knowledge which westill 
possess of what is called the science 
of political economy. Even some of 
the very primary and essential prin. 
ciplesof it, as they are laid down by 
the most celebtated authors on this 
subject, have within these few years 
been contradicted by the experi- 
ence of this country and of other 





countriesin Europe. Indeed thecir- 
cunistances of Great Britain in pat 
ticular, during the latter period 
the French revolutionary wat 

they were examined with attention, 
ought to illustrate, more than aay 
other fact, nearly all the principles 
of political economy. Yet witht 
spect to these circumstances, what 
diversity and even opposition 


opinion has there not been! 
us 
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tothe much and long 
ake pd ion of the deprecia- 
ion of the paper currency. All 
were agreed, because the fact was 
. that a one pound note 
and one pound of gold or silver 
coin were no longer equivalent ; 
but beyond this, there was no a- 
t, even of the most acute 
tical economists ; some main- 
taining that the difference of value 
between paper and gold arose from 
the over-issue of the paper curren- 
ey; and others, that it originated 
from the great demand for gold 
andsilver. Itis probable that on 
this, as og many other long and 
warmly agitated subjects, there 
was truth in each position, and that 
the difference of value in fact arose 
partlyfrom the over-issue of the pa- 
per currency, and partly from the 
great demand for gold and silver 
created by the war. 

For some short time after the 
peace, there was considerable fluc. 
wation in the comparative value 
of gold and paper ; at one period 

id was at its mint price, or near- 
iy 805 then gold coin to a large a- 
mount was coined, but it soon dis- 
appeared. In this case it was evi- 
dent that demand for gold created 
by the war could not possibly ope- 
rate; but it was maintained that 
gold might be in great demand and 
consequently rise in price, from 

causes besides war; that an 
twavourable state of the exchange 
must draw from a country, which 
possessed both a paper and a me- 

taiie currency, only the latter, 
evils resulting from this fluc- 
‘ation in the price of gold became 
at last so flaring, nin the injus- 
xt a8 Well as the impolicy, of per- 
mating the bank to change accord- 
pene r pleasure, by putting 
.. “Rreater or less amount of 
price of all commodities, 
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that government, of their own 
accord, brought ina bill to enable 
or compel the bank to pay in gold. 
By this bill it was permitted to de- 
mand gold bullion for their notes, 
at fixed rates, which were to be 
reduced at certain periods. 

It was mente = that the very 
passing of such a bill was a virtual 
acknowledgement of the doctrine 
that the difference of value bee 
tween paper and gold arose from 
the depreciation of the former, not 
indeed a depreciation from want 
of confidence, but a depreciation 
from over-issue, And certainly 
it must have been so: for by enact 
ing that the bank should give gold 
for their notes at certain prices, 
lowered at certain periods, it was 
supposed that the bank had a con- 
troul over the price of gold, and 
that in fact, by contracting the is- 
sue of their paper, they could low- 
er the price of gold: of course, if 
by this operation they could lower 
the price,—by a counter operation, 
or by increasing the issues, they 
could raise the price. 

The fact is, that the bank of En- 
gland immediately began to pre- 
pare for payments in gold by con- 
tracting theirissues: for some years 
previously they had averaged 25 
or 26 millions: they were gradu- 
ally lowered to 24. and 22 millions, 
rising a little higher at the period 
of the payment of the dividend, 
At the same time the price of gold 
and silver fell considerably ; the 
price of the latter in the market 
being rather below the mint price, 
and that of the former continuing 
exactly at the mint price. 

It is understood, indeed, that in 
general the bank of England pos- 
sesses the full and absolute power 
of regulating the price of gold; 
but this can only apply to it as the 
purchaser of a , and that sais 
y 
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ly in ordinary times ; for it is evi- 
dent that, if the course of exchange 
or the demands of war should call 
for a large quantity of gold, the 
price would rise in spite of the bank, 

Things then, as they respect the 
circulation of the country, are in 
this state: the bank is préparing 
for payments in cash, and indeed 
maintains that it is already ready 
to pay in cash, even though the pe- 
riod has not yet arrived when the 
law enacts it shall pay. It has pre- 
pared itself by contracting its is- 
sues ; and this contraction on its 
part has been necessarily followed 
by a diminution of the country 
bank paper. 

The circulating medium Of the 
country, therefore, is much less in 
amount than it was during the last 
ten years; and it is probable that 
within another year it will consist, 
as it did before 1797, in gold and 
silver, and in paper convertible at 
pleasure into gold and silver, 

The effects of this diminished 
circulation on agriculture, manu- 
facturesand commerce, we have al- 
ready pointed out; we are now to 
consider its effects on our finances, 
Cobbett, who by the coarse vi- 

rour of his intellect often forces 
his way into the midst of subjects 
which others are obliged to reach 
in a more gradual and cautious 
manner, has for some years main- 
tained, that the country has the 
choice of two evils. If the paper 
currency is continued at its former 
amount, and not made convertible 
imto coin at pleasure, the price 
of all commodities must continue 
high, and the foreign exchanges 
unfavourable ; whereas, if a metal- 
lic currency is resumed by obliging 
the bank to pay in coin, and con- 
sequently to contract its issues, he 
maitams that it will be utterly 
impossible to raise the taxes. His 
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reason for this latter opinion js y 
ry short and simple: a man whop 
income is 5000/. a year, for ip. 
stance, cannot spend at that rate, 
his income be reduced to 500%, 
But a diminution in the currency 
affecting prices must reduce al] ip 
come arising from prices, $o fy 
indeed as the man whom we hay 
supposed to possess at first an is. 
come of 50007. and afterwards ¢ 
3000]. has to purchase commod. 
tie:,—as these commodities wi 
fall in price in an equal degree with 
those ahve which his income isda 
rived, he will be equally well of 
with his 3000/, as he had been wih 
his 5000/, a year. Not so however 
in the payment of his taxes, which 
will still remain at ‘the same 
mount. Let us suppose that k 
paid in taxes 500/.a year, ora tenth 
part of his first income ; it is et: 
dent that if he pays 500/. a yearox 
of an income of 8000/. he willy 
longer have ninetenths of hisineome 
to lay outincommodities ; of cours 
those from whom he is accustomed 
to purchase them, will suffernx 
merely as he does, from the 
duction of the paper currency, bet 
also from a decreased demand ie 
their commodities. 

That this must happen is & 
doubted, if no cause intervenes 

revent or lessen its operati 

‘ho then will be benefited? Ne 
the landholder; not the me 
chant: in short, no class of pe 
sons who live by the sale of a 
commodities ; for all commoe 
ties will fall in price: but #® 
evident that the fall in the preee 
commodities and a rise in the™ 
lue of money are the same thing 
All those therefore who dent 
their income from money 
will be benefited; but of thes: 
the fundholders are by far ™ 
must numerous and aa 
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das. They must therefore be- 


the expense of all other 
pete or, in at words, while 
the same nominal amount !s paid 
them, they will in fact be put in 
‘on of a much more exten- 

gre command over all the com- 


modities, than they possessed be- 


fore. 
Hence the resumption of cash- 


being necessarily pre- 

id by 2 diminution in the cur- 

rency, Must render the national 

debta much greater burden than 

it was previously. This is be- 

come so apparent, that several 

have been suggested, either 

for paying it off, or for lessening 
its burden, 

It is foreign te our purpose to 
notice all these plans, or even any 
of them at any length; yet we are 
ensible that a view of the state of 
the circulation and finances can- 
not be complete without cursorily 
noticing some of the most im- 
portant. It has been proposed to 
pay off the debt, or rather the in- 
terest of the debt, in currency of 
the same real value as that on 
which the money was borrowed : 
that is, if the money was borrow- 
tdwhen the pound was only worth 
Ss, to pay off each pound of debt, 
er each pound of interest, with 
lé: thus paying the same real, 
though a different nominal value. 
The objections to this plan are 
sumerous: few of those who now 
bold the stock are the same who 
mginally lent the money : where 
ey are, it would be an endless 
tsk to calculate the real value of 
money at the time they contribut- 

tothe loans: and lastly, if this 

Were pursued with govern- 
Ment creditors, it ought to be 
Sper all who lent money 
wt _ at a time when its 
ess than it is at present; 
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so that, in fact, this plan would 
shake all confidence, and produce 
more imposition and evil than 
good, 

The next plan is to lower the 
standard; that is, to coin 15s. 
worth of gold into a coin to be re- 
ceived by government as 20s. 
This in reality would be the same 
as the former plan; or it would be 
entirely ineffectual. It would be 
the same, if when a sovereign con- 
tained only 1 5s.—what is nowsold 
for a sovereign containing 20s.,— 
was sold for this reduced sovereign 
and 5s. more; because the nae 
tional creditor would be obliged to 
receive sovereigns for 20s., where- 
as they would pass from him only 
as 15s. If, on the other hand, com- 
modities which were sold for a 
20s. sovereign, were still conti- 
nued tobesold for al 5s. sovereign, 
the plan would be inefficient. The 
payers of taxes would indeed pay 
15s. where before they paid 20s., 
but they would have to sell the 
same quantity of commodities to 
obtain 15s. as they did before to 
obtain 20s. and therefore could 
not be relieved; while, on the 
other hand, though the receivers 
of taxes received only 15s. where 
before they received 20s., they in 
fact would draw from the rest of 
the community the same propor- 
tion of the produce of its industry 
and skill. ‘Che other plan, of pay- 
ing off the debt by disposing of 
property of all descriptions, we 
have already considered in a for- 
mer volume, and therefore we need 
not revert to it here, 

As therefore these plans hold 
out no prospect of diminishing the 
national debt, we must look to the 
sinking fund; and this brings us 
to the consideration of this part of 
our financial operations, as it at 
present exists. 

Om 
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One of the boasted glories of Mr. 


Pitt’s administration as a minister 
of finance, was the establishment 
of the sinking fund, which was re- 
ted as calculated and capa- 
bie of freeing us, or rather our 
sterity,at novery distant period, 
rom the burden of our national 
debt, and the least violation or ap- 
propriation of which was deemed 
a political sacrilege. In the midst 
of all our enormous and even la- 
vish expenditure during the French 
revolutionary wars, we were cheer- 
ed and animated with the confi- 
dent assertion, that though on the 
one hand we were increasing our 
burdens, yet on the other hand 
we were really diminishing them, 
by means of the sinking fund, 
though at a slower rate. 

For a long time it was useless 
to argue, or rather to prove from 
undoubted and glaring facts, that 
we possessed a sinking fund mere- 
ab name; for that this sinkin 

und, not being derived from, ca 
supported by an actual surplus of 
revenue above expenditure, but in 
fact from money borrowed, our 
debt could not possibly be dimi- 
nished by it, Notwithstanding 
this obvious argument against its 
utility, or rather its very existence, 
ministers pertinaciously refused to 
touch it: yet at this very time, 
the statements laid before parlia- 
ment of the debt contracted, and 
the debt paid off annually, proved 
that there was no diminution, but 
rather an increase of debt, and con- 
sequently that there was no sink- 
ing fund. 

At length in 1819, as we stated 
in our former volume, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer acknow- 
ledged the inutility or rather non- 
existence of this boasted measure 
of finance, and explicitly stated 
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that the only excess of revenp 
above expenditure amounted » 
about 2 millions, which of cours 
was the whole real sinking fund, 

In order to increase this, tates 
were laid on which it was caley), 
ted would produce rather mop 
than 3 millions,—thus, in the pre. 
sent scale of our expenditure, af 
fording the prospect of a real sink. 
ing fund of 5 millions, Hithery 
the revenue, including the ny 
taxes, has not exceeded the expe 
diture, so as to leave an effective 
sinking fund of more than abou 
24 millions, though, when the ner 
taxes were imposed, the first Jon 
of the treasury held out to th 
country the prospect of the sinking 
fund amounting in a short tim 
to 8 millions, 

During the year 1820, ther 
were discussed in parliament, and 
in public meetings of merchant 
in London and the other principal 
commercial towns, certain pm 
ciples of trade, which though they 
professedly looked only to the im 
provement of commerce, yet, # 
connected with the revenue, desert 
in this place some consideration 
We allude to the doctrine ofa 
free trade, or the iree exportatee 
and importation of all commod 
ties, without duties to such 
amount as virtually prohibited 
them. It is well known that de 
principal manufactures of thiscou 
try have been forced up to ther 
present state of perfection and e 
tent, in a great measure by 
bitory or protecting duties; 
the former we mean either acté 
prohibition of foreign commodites 
which could compete with them # 
the home market, or such high de 
ties on these commodities as 
acted as a prohibition of them, ¢ 
gave our commodities — 
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rantage, in point of cheapness, 
me home rh sig Indeed there 
re few articles of the produce or 

of this countrys or of 
sscolonies, which are not protected 
fom foreign competition by high 


duties. ; 
For a long time, and especially 
‘ow the last war, Great Britain 
by this system ; but now 
that she no longer benefits by it, 
bt finds her manufactures and 
commerce languish in consequence 
¢adiminished demand for them 
by foreign conntries, her mer- 
chants are anxious to advocate 
sd introduce a free trade. 

It is obvious, that if French 
wines, for instance, were admitted 
freeof duty, or with a comparative- 
iptrifling duty imposed uponthem, 

consumption of them in this 
country would be greatly increase 
ed; of course a greater quantity 
would be bought, and to pay for 
is greater quantity, Rail ~ Me 
« some other foreign country 
mast take a larger amount of our 

uce or manufactures; for it 
san undoubted fact, that all com- 
modities imported into a country 
wt directly or indirectly, imme- 
daely, or after the lapse of a 
hort time, paid for by commodi- 
ues exported, 

So far the question, merely as it 
mspects commerce (for at present 
¥e are not regarding its bearing 
ei revenue), is very plain. If the 

on French wines were low- 

ted, $0 as to reduce their price in 
sh market one half, there 

aa be no dopbt that the consump- 
von Would be increased consider- 
ably: let us suppose one half. A 
Person who at present spends 50/. 
‘year on French wines, would 
Ned with the same sum, be ena- 
todrink double the quantity : 
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but it is not likely, ifhe drinks dou 
ble the quantity of French winest 
that he would consume the same 
quantity as he did previously of 
other liquors, If he consumes less 
of other foreign liquors, then our 
commerce with the country from 
which they were imported must 
fall off: if he consume a smaller 

uantity of home made liquors, 
then those concerned in their ma- 
nufacture would be injured. 

There is however another point 
of view, in which this question, re- 
garded merely as a commercial 
one, may be placed. Let us sup- 
pose that the person, who previ- 
ously to the supposed arrangement 
spent 50/. in French wines, spent 
50/. also on other liquors ; as after 
the arrangement he will be able to 
purchase for 50/, double the quan- 
tity of French wines, and conse. 
quently will not require nearly 
such a quantity of either liquors, 
—it may reasonably be supposed, 
that he will have 20/. or 30/, out 
of the sum he formerly expended 
on them, applicable to other pur- 
poses, Here then is a stock, 
which must either go towards the 
increase of the capital of the coun- 
try, or towards the extended con- 
sumption, and consequently pro. 
duce of some of its manufactures, 
Hence it appears that the as- 

sumed measure would ultimately 

enefit the country directly by 
creating a greater demand for 
those manufactures, &c. which 
were to be exchanged for the in- 
creased purchase of French wines; 
and indirectly, by the savings to 
the consumers of French wines, 
which savings would go, as before 
stated, either into the capital of the 
country, or tothe extension of some 
of its manufactures. 


We are now to regard the aie 
posec 
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posed measure asitwould probably 
bear on the finances of the coun- 
try. It is evident, if, the duties 
on French wines were lowered one 
half, and if by such an arrange- 
ment their consumption was dou- 
bled, that the duty collected on 
them would be the same. So far 
the proposed measure would be 
beneficial to commerce, and not 
prejudicial to the revenue. But 
we must extend our views, if we are 
desirous of seeing all the collate- 
ral and ultimate effects of this pro- 
osed measure on our finances. 

The increased consumption of 
French wines would, as before ob- 
served, diminish the consumption 
of other liquors; but as all liquors, 
whether of home growth, as beer, 
spirits, or of foreign produce, as 
Portugal and other wines, brandy, 
&c, are taxed, it is plain that 
though the increased consumption 
of French wines would make up 
to the revenue for lowering the 
duty on them, yet the revenue de- 
rived from other liquors must suf- 
fer, If however the money for- 
merly expended on these other li- 
quors, and now saved by the 
greater consumption of the cheap- 
er French wines, were expended 
on exciseable articles, the revenue 
might by this means be benefited 
to an equal extent to what it suf- 
fered ; and even if the money sa- 
ved was added to the capital of 
the country, and that capital em- 
ployed either in the home or fo- 
reign trade, it is highly probable, 
that it would ultimately benefit 
the revenuc. On the whole, there- 
fore, if the proposed measure of a 
free trade were well digested, and 
brought about gradually and with 
due regard to the interests of the 
revenue, we have no doubtit would 
greatly benefit commerce, and 
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not ultimately injure the reve 
How far this measure of a cae 
trade is applicable to the com 
trade, and what would be its re. 
manent effects on our agric 

is a question of much greater 
nitude, extent, and importa. 
which at present we are not called 
upon to consider. 

There are only two more poigy 
connected with the revenue » 
which we shall revert: the firs i 
the great expense of collecting 
the different branches of it; x 
the revenue at present exists and 
is divided into so many heads, w 
think great savings might be ¢. 
fected in the collection But ic 
would be still better to simplify 
the sources of our revenue, and 
instead of raising the taxes, by 
means of customs, excise, assessed 
duties, &c, to raise them bya pr 
perty or income tax. The pris. 
cipal objection to this measure i 
the diminution of patronage and 
influence it would occasion, 

But this simplification is alo 
recommended by another cons 
deration : by taxing commodities 
the public pay much more tha 
the tax. It is evident that a brewer, 
for instance, must possess a much 
larger capital when malt and hops 
are taxed 50 per cent, than wher 
they are taxed only 5 per cent: 
but he naturally expects interest 
all the capital he employs; a 
therefore the consumer, the high 
the tax, must pay not only ds 
high tax, but interest on a lage 
capital. This must be the case 
all who deal in or manufactor 
taxed articles; they must lye 
not only the additional tax, but 
terest on their greater outlay 
capital. ‘This would be a 
by a tax on property. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Death of the King— New Sovereign—Elections——State of the Country— 
Catoostrect Conspiracy—I reasonable Proteedings in Scotland~-Trial of Mr. 


Hunt, Major Cartwright, and Sir Charles W, olseley— Mr. Hobhouse-—RKe- 


eurts ont 


HE death of Geouge the 3rd, 

which took place at the end 
of January, though it did not 
create much sensation, as he had 
heen for several years in fact dead 
tothe nation, yet it called forth a 
considerable and very general de- 

of sorrow throughout the 
country. In the course of his long 
reign, he had at times been ex- 
tremely unpopular, and the igno- 
rance or malice of party feeling, 
had in many respects misrepre- 
ented his moral, political and in 
tellectual character. ‘The sterling- 
ness of his mind and heart, how. 
ever, and especially those features 
which he possessed in common 
with the nation over which he 
riled, and which are deemed essen- 


tal and distinguishing marks of 


thatnation, always in a very short 
time redeemed him from unpo- 
pulatity ; and to these being added 
sympathy for his dreadful disorder, 
may truly he said that few mo- 
marchs died more lamented. His 
excellent domestic character, the 
plainness and old-fashionedness in 
which he lived, his love of farm- 
ag and of hunting, and even his 
fondness for entering into conver- 
ation with persons of all ranks, 
had endeared him to the common 
people, With respect to his in- 

tal faculties, though the 

in which he exercised them 
Ravethem the appearance of be- 
m ey trifling, except by those 
*o0had more intimate access to 


hm, they 


’ were estimated, and we 


Proceedings against the Queen. 


believe justly, as being by no means 
of a low order. That he was 
inclined to toryism in his politics, 
and had high notions of the regal 
privileges, is notto bewondered at, 
when his education is considered, 
and the natural tendency of all men 
to estimate their own privileges 
too high is also considered. 

If it were possible to describe 
Great Britain and its inhabitants 
as they were in all respects at the 
commencement and at the close 
of the reign of George III., we are 
convinced that no country and no 
people that eves exeised, could 
exhibit greater alterations, and in 
general greater improvements, 
than took place in this country 
between 1760 and 1820. The 
state of the country, as it is dis- 
played in its agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce; the state 
of the roads, and the means of in- 
ternal communication; the con- 
nexion formed with foreign coun- 
tries for commercial purposes, and 
the means by which that was 
carried on, as well asthe effects it 
produced, as displayed in the 
wealth and mode of life of the in- 
habitants ; the changes in do- 
mestic life, manners and pursuits ; 
the great advances in all branches 
of science and arts, and especially 
the more general diffusion of 
knowledge ;~—all these, and a thou- 
sand other points, would form the 
topics of comparison between 
Great Britain in 1760 and Great 
Britain in 1820. 


The 
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The accession of en IV. 
or the 


created little sensation, 
same cause that the death of his 


father created little. He assu- 
med indeed the name of king, but 


in reality he had for nearly 8 year, j 


sessed all the power and privi- 
Sone s of asovereign. Nochange in 
idahemeabin, or either in do- 
mestic or foreign politics, was ex- 

ted. He had for long not 

popular ; it was hoped, how- 
ever, that now he was become king 
he would show himself more a. 
mong his people, and thus dimi- 
nish one of the undoubted causes of 
his unpopularity. His domestic 
life and habits, very different from 
those of his father, together with 
his apparent change of politics, 
and consequent desertion of the 
friends of his yeuth, had also con- 
tributed to his unpopularity ; and 
all these circumstances had opee 
rated so strongly against him, as 
effectually to counterbalance the 
palarity which it might have 
ise expected he would have ac- 
quired from a series of victories, 
terminating in and producing 
more grand and important results 
than the conclusion of any pre. 
vious war had ever witnessed. 

On the death of George III., 
it became necessary to call a new 
parliament. The elections in gene. 
ral went off mere quietly, and pro- 
duced less change, than is general- 
ly the case. In some counties there 
was a powerful struggle of parties; 
in the county of Durham, for in- 
stance, all the influence of mi- 
nisters, united to the influence of 
the clergy, which is very strong 
there, was exerted to throw out 
Mr. Lambton, but ineffecrually. 
In Westmoreland Mr. Brougham 
opposed the interest ot the earl of 
Lonsdale, not successfully, though 
with greater force than he had been 
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able to bring forth at the former 





































election. Inthe City ‘he minige. f 
rial party succeeded .n retyrs; ha 
sir William Curtis, and in thro... dey 
ing out Mr. Waithman, both ob, te 
jects which they seem to have any, ye 
tously desired. On the whole, how. S 
ever the elections left the st ee: 
of ministers and their opponents ig ar 
the house of commons nearly j = 
as it was in the preceding parlia. wie 
ment. Both parties talk of ther that 
appeal to the people by means of phe 
elections, though itis obvious that, a 
except in a very few cities, there pr 
can be no appeal to the people, aie 
since the mass of the people posses 
no votes; and even at county elets pen 
tions, the influence of property, ¢. lad 
ther direct or indirect, is so pow. rf 
erful and extensive, that unbiased and 
os are given by comparatively we 
CWe 

The mind of the mass of thecom. — 
munity at the accession of George aan 
IV. was by no means in a settledor a 
contented state, In England, asia produ 
all other countries, the majority of adto 
the people must be easily agitated, . 
partly by their ignorance, andther ara 
acting more from feeling tha The 
judgement, andjpartly by the pre ty in | 
sure of their abject situation, and : 
the conviction that no change cat a 
possibly sink them lower in te int Wa 
scale of society, We have alr ‘ 
dy frequently had occasion toaé wh 
vert to the writings of Cobbett, as the pul 
of many others who imitated him: throw 
in these writings, which, appeslag and end 
to the ignorance, the passions ras hor 
the supposed interests of the com ther cla 





mon people, and being soldata¥ey 
cheap rate, found their way ee? 
where, doctrines were prom 

gated, the tendency and the objet 
of which was entirely to overthro® 
not merely the present a 
our constitution, but also the p*™ 


sent frame of society. 
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were represented as 
~~ unjust and forcibly 
deprived of thetr po itical rights in 
the first instance, and afterwards of 
shefruits of their own labour by 
acessive taxation. Even property 
was not respected—it was repre- 
woted as merely the creature of 
society, and of convention—that 
when the mass of the see agreed 
hat it should be confined to a few, 
¢ was on the implied and under- 
good condition that the mass should 
sever be deprived of the means of 
sabsistence, but in cases where their 
could not secure these 
means, that they should obtain 
them from the property which they 
bad a to resign. 
doctrines were too absurd 
and too abstract to produce much 
afluence ona people who were con- 
wnted, and not inextreme distress ; 
but falling on the intellect and feel- 
ings of a discontented and starving 
population, they could not fail to 
the worst consequences, 
adtoprevent them from returning 
peaceably and contentedly to their 
werkeven whenthey couldobtainit. 
The men who agitated the coun- 
ty in 1820, as well as in several 
previous years, might be divided 
ito two classes; those whose ob- 
fet was public evil for their own 
who looked only to the plun- 
which they would obtain in 
the public convulsion and over- 
» Which they contemplated 
adendeavoured to effect. ‘There 
rahowever, undoubtedly, ano- 
ther class; who indeed hoped to 
themselves by the change, 
also thought that the 
inge, besides restoring to thein 
eit rights, would be for the 
bad the community at 
ere is no crime, into 


the perpetra ; 
tion or 
1ya0" contemplation 
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of which there enters so much en- 
thusiasm, so much mistaken judge- 
ment and feeling, as high treason, 
but which, on these very accounts, 
is rendered more dangerous, 

The Cato-street conspiracy, the 
object of which was to destroy his 
majesty’s ministers, and afterwards 
to establish a new form of govern- 
ment, was one of the most mad and 
desperate, as well as one of the 
most wicked plans that ever was 
formed. It is possible that some 
of those engaged in it, might sa- 
tisfy their consciences that they 
were actuated solely by public feel- 
ing ; but, when we consider the 
character and former life of This- 
tlewood, the chief of the conspira- 
tors, it is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that he was actuated by such 
motives, The treasonable pro. 
ceedings at Glasgow and in other 
parts of Scotland, carried on as 
they were by men whose charac- 
ters and former lives were far re- 
moved from vice, seem to us to 
have been of a different descrip- 
tion from those in which Thistle- 
wood was engaged ; and the leni- 
ency of government towards them 
justifies and confirms this idea, 

‘hey had evidently been led astray 
by the writings of Cobbett: they 
were convinced that they were un- 
justly deprived of their rights, and 
that there was no crime in endea- 
vouring to regain them even by 
force of arms. But though there 
can be no doubt that the writings 
of Cobbett, &c. were calculated to 
produce these consequences, there 
is another source of these treason- 
able proceedings in Scotland, a- 
bout which at present much mys- 
tery is spread. We allude to a trea- 
sonable hand-bill, which was cir- 
culated at einen ee upor 

le to rise and resume their 
er 9A rights, 
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rights. ‘That this hand-bill came 
trom England there is every rea- 
son to believe; and there is also 
strong presumption to believe that 
it was written, printed, and circu- 
lated by a person whose object on 
this and other occasions, in which 
his agency has been traced, was to 
excite the people to rebellion, But 
though he seemed to be working 
to the same end as Cobbett, &c., 
yet his motives seem to have been 
different: by some he is expressly 
said to have been a spy of govern- 
ment, employed on the most ab- 
surd and most iniquitous principle 
of bringing to ahead, treason which 
is supposed to exist in an immature 
state, that thus it may explode 
without mischief, and be punished. 
However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the object of the cir- 
culation of this hand-bill was to 
goad the people to rebellion, 

In our volume for the year 1819, 
we noticed the meeting at Man- 
chester, its violent dispersion by 
the military, the refusal of the 
gree jury at Lancaster to find 

ills against the military, and the 
anomalousand disgraceful proceed- 
ings before the coroner at Oldham. 
A tue bill however was found a- 
gainst Mr. Elunt, and the principal 
of those who were concerned with 
him atthe Manchester mecting. 
Athis request, their trial took place 
at York. Mr, Hunt conducted 
his own defence, and certainly 
displayed very considerable ta- 
lents: the evidence adduced prov- 
ed that the meeting of Manches- 
ter was very numerous, and of a 
description, from its numbers, the 
people of which it was principally 
composed, the sufferings under 
which they were labouring, the ob- 
jects they had in view, and the men 
by whom they were collected and 
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addressed, which could not beyiew, 
ed without serious alarm, and such 
as ought not often to be assembied, 
especially in large manufacturing 
towns. Yet it was also most q. 
tisfactorily and unequivocally pros 
ved that it was extremely peacea 
ble, and that there existed not the 
smallest or most remote reason for 
the interference of the military, 
still less for their violent attackson 
theassembled multitude. Mr. Hunt 
and his companions however were 
found guilty, principally becaue 
unlawful flags were used at the 
meeting ; and it was generally 
thought that his punishment was 
much too severe. Indeed, in seve. 
ral cases lately of political offences, 
there seems a disposition to pu 
nish rather on account of gene. 
ral character, and in order to pre- 
vent what may happen, than for 
the crime simply as it is proved. 

One of the most ridiculous e:- 
hibitions of the violent reformers, 
was the election of representatives 
for the town of Birmingham, Ths 
could possibly do no good; and 
we are almost disposed to think 
that government regarded it in too 
serious a light, when they tied and 
punished those who were prince 
pally concerned in it. 

By areference to the parliament. 
ary debates, it will be seen that 
Mr. Hobhouse was imprisoned for 
a libel on the house of commons, 
It appears to us that the house of 
commons assumes a power Une 
cessary for its own protection, 
therefore infringing on the liberty 
of the subject. ‘There can bem 


doubt that every court must bare 
the power of preserving order 
decorum as wellas respect among* 
its members ; so that if its d 

are interrupted by the imprope 
behaviour of any of us me 
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person before it, they may 

3 a and punished. In 
wh eases, no delay or appeal to 
another court can take place, be- 
cause the nuisance, so to speak, 
must be abated immediately. But 
fany court go farther than this ;— 
ftkey punish summarily and of 
therownaccord, any affair against 
them, which does not in its very 
xtimpede’ their proceedings, they 
evtainly infringe on the liberty of 
the subject. Mr. Hobhouse pub- 
ished a pamphlet, in which he li- 
telied the house of commons ;— 
why should this be proceeded 
inst in a different way from 
aher libels? If in his speech he 
bad employed the same expres- 
dons, there might have been some 
reason and justice for taking him 
mocustody: but there does not 
appear to us any reason or justice 
m protecting the parliament from 
itellous attacks upon it, in any 
aher manner different from that 
which the king, or any public 
« private individual, would have 
hen protected, that is, by regular 
curse of law. ‘That the same per- 
em who are injured should also 
re judges and jury,is so contrary to 
te British constitution, that only 
the most extreme necessity can ren- 
é it palatable to British minds, 
fidured as un unavoidable 


lothe midst of the perturbation 
wddiscontent which agitated and 
the public feelings, it was 
rumoured that the queen intended 
®retarn to England: and it was 
“the same time intimated, on the 
pat of those who were supposed 
to be in the secrets of government, 
tat,if she did actually return, pro- 
would take place against 

* It was hoped however by 
srernment, that the fear of these 
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proceedings, and the offer made her 
of 50,000/. a year, provided she 
would remain abroad and not as- 
sume the title of queenof England, 
would prevent her return. This 
however was not the case: indeed, 
in this the first stage of this strange 
and momentous business, governs 
ment acted with a singular want of 
judgement and policy. It could 
hardly be expected that any per- 
son, much less one of the rank of 
queen, and of the determined and 
resolute mind by which she was 
distinguished, would consent to re- 
turn to Italy, after she had come 
almost within sight of the shores 
of England: this would indeed 
have been to acknowledge her 
guilt. 

It is generally understood that 
Mr. Brougham, the queen’s legal 
adviser, was against her return, and 
that she was induced to take this 
step at the suggestion of alderman 
Wood: it is also understood that 
the ministers, who were decidedly 
averse toproceed against the queen 
while she remained abroad, had 
agreed, at the solicitation of the 
king, to commence proceedings 
against her immediately on her 
landing in this kingdom. 

The very day, accordingly, on 
which she landed, a message was 
sent to parliament from the king, 
preliminary to proceedings against 
the queen, The purport of the 
message, and also the attempts 
made to negotiate with her, and, 
when they failed, the endeavour of 
Mr. Wilberforce, seconded by a 
majority of the house of commons, 
toinduce her to leave the kingdom, 
have been fully detailed in our ac- 
count of the parliamentary de- 
bates. 

In the mean time, the public en- 
thusiasm in favour of the queen 

2AZ spread 
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spread rapidly over the kingdom, 
and appeared to be of a more de- 
cided character than had been call- 
ed forth by almost any previous 
public event. There were many 
circumstances contributing to fos- 
ter thisenthusiasm, The public re- 
collected all the previous events of 
her life, since she had been con- 
nected with the nation; the neg. 
lect and insults she had received 
when she first became princess of 
Wales; the attempts which had 
been made in 1806, and again in 
1813, to blast her character ; the 
calamities which had successively 
followed her in the defection of 
Mr. Perceval when he came into 
power,—in the death of her only 
child, the princess Charlotte,—and 
in the death of the king, who had 
always taken her part. To these 
circumstances were added the 
strong apprehension, we might in- 
deed say the general belie!, that 
she was about to become the vic- 
tim of a foul conspiracy, carried on 
by most ail endemmath, and 
supported entirely by the evidence 
of suborned and perjured foreign 
witnesses. 

The charges against her in 1806 
were deals contrasted with those 
which it was understood were to 
be brought against her in 1820. 
In the former year, her alleged 
crimes were said to have been com- 
mitted in the immediate vicinity 
of London ; the witnesses were all 
English, and several of them per- 
sons of rank and respectability ; yet 
no crime could be proved against 
her. Was it then probable, that 
her enemies would be able to prove 
any thing against her in 18¥O, 
when it was considered that the 
alleged crimes were said to have 
been committed two years before, 
in different and all distant parts of 
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the world, and that the only wit. 
nesses were foreigners,—Italiany 
natives of a country where the ob. 
ligation of an oath was not 

ly felt, especially among the low. 
er classes, from among whom the 
witnesses were taken? 

It is not our object in this place 
to enter into an examination of 
the evidence adduced against the 
queen :—every thing that can be 
said in support of that evidence, or 
against it, may be found in th 
speeches of the attorney and solic. 
tor general on the one part, andi 
those of the queen’s attorney and 
solicitor general, and of her other 
counsel, ontheother part. Weshall 
therefore confine ourselves to som 
observations ; first, on the im 
cy and inexpediency of the 

roceeding, and secondly on itsin- 
justice. 

First, with respect to its impol- 
cy and inexpediency many obser- 
vations present themselves. Itcan 
never be wise or prudent to direct 
the public attention too closely t 
the private life and character of 
those of royal blood. The way 
in which all whoare so distinguish 
ed are educated, the companions 
and circumstances by which they 
are surrounded, render it almos 
impossible for them to keep free 
from a greater taint of immorality 
than exists in less elevated rank 
Much may be said in extenuatot 
of their follies and vices ; but the 
less they are exposed the better; 
for if they are much exposed tothe 
public eye, the respect and obed- 
ence which ought always to attend 
royalty, will be greatly diminished 
But there is another cons 
connected with this view of t 
subject. The queen was to be d 
graded from her rank, authonty 
and privileges, on account 
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immoral and licentious 

: upon what principle 

could this be done, which would 
setextend to the king, or any other 
of the royal family? It 

bas indeed been said, that the opi- 
sions and usages of society over- 
ok that ina man, which they 
and punish in a female: 

his is undoubtedly true, but all 
chat can be inferred from this is, 
thatthough it might be proper and 
ast to degrade a queen for incon- 
tinence, it would not be just and 
proper to degrade a king for the 
ame fault, But it is possible to 
cneeive crimes against morality 
committed by a king, such aswould 
and banish from society 
wyother man ; and upon the same 
minciplethat it iscontended aqueen 
to be degraded, because she 
ianined acts that would 
lave degraded any other woman, 
ought a king to be degraded, if he 
lad committed acts that would 
disgrace any other man, In short, 
tisscarcely possible to draw the 
line, or to prevent the mass of the 
prople from applying to a king the 
ame law that is applied to a queen. 
But it was said, Would it have 
teen proper to have allowed a wo- 
man such as the queen was repre- 
ented to be, to preside as queen in 
this country, and to hold drawing 
wms,—in short to be at the head 
female society in such a moral 
“anttyas Britain? To us it al- 
“ys appeared that if the queen, 
stigma on her character, 
which had been fixed to it, justly 
Tunjustly,—-had held a drawing 
wom, she would have seen herself 
ded by so few of the female 
Mi ty, that she would have soon 
eivcountry. But, independent- 
‘| this, we cannot help thinking 
at there was much affectation in 
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pretending such regard to public 
morals; and that some other mo- 
tive led to the proceedings against 
her majesty. 

There is another point of view 
in which the impolicy and inexpe- 
diency of these proceedings may 
be regarded. The new king was 
by no means popular ; no measure 
therefore ought to have been pur- 
sued, especially at the commence- 
ment of his reign, which would 
tend to increase his unpopularity, 
unless the necessity of such measure 
were most urgent and undoubted, 
We can easily conceive that the 
real good of the country may jus- 
tify, and even call for and demand, 
the adoption of measures which 
the people may strongly oppose 
and dislike, and which of course 
will render the sovereign unpopu- 
lar. But these measures should 
not have any connexion, even re- 
mote, with the private interests or 
feelings of the sovereign. Unfor- 
tunately, the very reverse of this 
was the case with respect to the 
proceedings against the queen, It 
was well known that the king and 
she had not lived together formany 
years ; that he had at first married 
her against his inclination; and 
that he therefore could not possibly 
prevent himself from mixing up a 
very large portion of private feel- 
ings with a regard to the public 
= in the proceedings against 
the queen. 

But throughthe country,among 
the mass of the people, there was 
not only an indifference or dislike 
to the new king, but also a pretty 
general disaffection to the govern- 
ment, a restless spirit, looking 
forward to some undefined and 
impracticable but radical change 
in the constitution. It was natu- 
ral for all who were so disposed 
2AS$ to 
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to take the part of the queen ; and 
it was natural for her, deserted as 
she was, and persecuted as she 
conceived herself to be, to ally 
herself with them. Thus, a con- 
solidation was given to the disaf- 
fection of the people, which it 
would not have acquired, if the 
queen had not been treated in the 
manner in which she was. It 
must be confessed that she acted 
very imprudently and rashly in 
connecting herself so intimately as 
she did with the violent reformers, 
and that her letter to the king, and 
also many of her answers to the 
numerous addresses presented to 
her, were very rash and ill advised. 
But it might have been foreseen 
that such would be the casemthe 
reformers, or rather the radicals, 
were glad of an opportunity of 
accelerating their object, and at 
the same time of concealing it un- 
der the guise of attachment to 
royalty, ‘They asserted that they 
were suffering by a violation of 
the constitution, and that their sole 
object was to restore that consti- 
tution to its primitive pure state ; 
the queen dn conceived herself 
to be suffering from a violation of 
the constitution, and therefore na- 
turally sought the friendship and 
assistance of those who were fel- 
low sufferers, and who were de- 
sirous of removing the common 
evil, 

It is well known, that in the 
moral and political world, as well 
as in the physical, if there is any 
point of union and consolidation, 
around it will be assembled every 
thing that possesses a strong and 
general resemblance; and that 
thus consistence and force will be 
given to elements before weak 
and scattered. Thus it was inthe 
case of the queen: before she ar- 
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rived, those who were dissatisfied 
with government had no rally 
point, they were ignorant of ther 
strength, and although they all 
wished for some change, yet they 
differed with respect to its nature 
und extent. But the cause of the 
queen brought them together, 
made them acquainted with the 
numberand strength of their forces, 
and induced them to coalesce jy 
that common cause, by throwing 
aside or neglecting their points of 
difference. 

In every respect, therefore, the 
impolicy and inexpedicncy of the 
proceedings against the queen, 
seem to us so obviously strong, 
that we are surprised they should 
have been commenced or persisted 
in, especially when no great public 
interest or advantage could pose 
bly justify them. 

The next topic to which we shall 
direct our attention, respects the 
justice and fairness of these pro- 
ceédings; and these may be con- 
sidered at two periodsof time,- the 
proceedings in Italy, and the pro 
ceedings in the country. 

‘Previously, however, to entering 
on these inquiries, it may be pro- 
per to consider the subject of the 
exclusion ofthe queen’s name from 
the liturgy. On the death of George 
III. it was of course necessary © 
alter the liturgy, as there was 0 
longer a prince and princess @ 
Wales: in this alteration it 4% 
not ordered by the king in coum 
cil that the queen should be prayed 
for by name. 

It is not our intention to enter 
at all upon the legal part of the 
question. It appears from the dt 
ferent constructions put on 
act of uniformity and the ote 
acts bearing on the topte that 
there ismmuch doubt whether ™ 
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king ca legally omit onan of 

the queen, or any other branch o 

the royal family usually prayed 
for, Lat us grant, however, that he 

sesses the right: aright 
may legally be possessed, and yet 
che exercise of that right may be 

‘ast, inexpedient, impolitic, in- 

; or productive of ill, 
either to him who exercises ity to 
the person against whom it is ex- 
ecised, or to the community at 
larges The sovereign of this coun- 
wy most undoubtedly possesses, 
by law, the privilege of declaring 
war, or of making peace ; but he 
may exercise it in a manner unjust, 
inexpedient, or prejudicial. 

Under all the circumstances of 
thecase, did, therefore, the sove- 
wign exercise his legal right of 
eacluding the queen’s name fiom 
the limrgy, justly and properly? 
Thismay be doubted, when we 
reflect that such an omission was 
in fact inflicting a punishment be- 
lore a crime had been proved, or 
ewn the committee of the house 
a lords, on whose report the bill 
o pains and penalties was intro- 
duced, and which has been com- 
pared toa grand jury, had come to 
any decision, Thecaseot lord Mel- 
ville is by no means analogous; his 
mame Was not struck out of the 
privy council, till the motion for 
lis mpeachment had passed the 
house of commons, though before 
that the celebrated tenth report 
had collected evidence better sub- 
“antiated, more direct, than that 
- which the commiitee of the 
house of lords recommended a bill 
o pains and penalties. 

But there is another point of 
view in which the omission of the 
deen $name from the liturgy may 
be consid ete 

ered. Even if she had 


Proved guilty, (unless she 
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was degraded from the rauk and 
name of queen, as a punishment 
of her cuilt,) we do not think that 
the omission of her name should 
have taken place. What would 
be implied by such a mode of 
proceeding? Undoubtedly this, 
that immoral conduct justifies such 
omiss.on in respect to the queen, 
only, not in respect to any of the 
other branches of the royal fami- 
ly ; and this brings the question 
exactly into the same predicament, 
ia which we have already viewed 
the whole proceedings against the 
queen, viz. as setting a bad and 
dangerous precedent of punishe 
ing royalty not for political of- 
fences, but for immoral conduct. 
Against the trial, condemnation 
and execution of Charles [. the 
strongest argument is, that no law 
existed which applied to the king's 
case: and yet, if it ever can be 
justifiable to act against a sove- 
reign, where there is no law, it 
must be where the liberty of the 
people is endangered by his acts; 
but in the case of the queen, where 
no political offence was alleged, 
where the liberty of the people 
could not possibly be endanger 
ed, where only immorality was 
charged, and where the only pub- 
lic evil app:ehended was the dis- 
grace of the nation to have such 
a queen, and the pollution which 
yublic morals might: sufler from 
ca presence and example—any 
punishment,especially punishment 
such as the exclusion of her name 
from the liturgy, inflicted without 
even the authority of an ex post 
facto law, must be regarded as 
most unjust, and as forming a 
most dangerous precedent, which 
might as probably operate agaist 
the sovereign as his subjects, 

We coine now to the consider 
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ation of the proceedings abroad 
against the queen: and in the very 
outset of this consideration, a ques- 
tion naturally occurs, why, if the 
queen, while princess of Wales, was 
conducting herself in a manner 
so as publicly and unblushingly 
to disgrace her country and rank, 
wasshe notadmonished ? and why, 
if it were ascertained, which it 
might easily have been, that adul- 
tery with a foreigner abroad was 
no crime, was not a law enacted 
making it a capital crime, as in the 
case of adultery committed by a 
queen with one amenable to the 
Jaws of this country? The prin- 
cess of Wales had been abroad for 
several years: during the whole 
of this time, it is alleged that she 
was living in adultery, and yet no 
notice was taken of her conduct. 
That almost every on who 


had travelled in Italy brought 
home accounts disgraceful to the 


queen, is undoubted ; and therefore 
it may be granted, that it was the 
clear and bounden duty of the Bri- 
tish government to examine into 
the truth of these reports. But in 
what manner ought this examina- 
tion to have been conducted? not 
certainly with a view and desire to 
find proofs of the queen's guilt, if 
they could possibly be supplied; 
but with the most anxious resolu- 
tion to ascertain the real truth, 
whether in that would be involved 
her guilt or innocence. If how- 
ever the examination were conduct- 
ed for the purpose of making out 
guilt, if possible, would it not be 
extremely different throughout all 
its bearings and parts, from what 
an examination set on foot to as- 
certain the truth would be? Let us 
then inquire into the nature and 
character of the proceedings of the 
Milan commission, which was ex- 
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pressly formed to collect and en 
amine evidence respecting the con. 
duct of the queen while abroed, 

The members who ¢ 
this commission, immediately og 
their entrance into Italy, mustha 
observed from their own experi. 
ence, as well as have learnt from 
the testimony of others, that there 
was a wonderful and suspicious 
willingness, on the part of all the 
lower orders of Italians, especially 
servants of all descriptions at inns, 
to retail to every English traveller, 
anecdotes prejudicial to the cha 
racter and conduct of the queen: 
from this circumstance, one or other 
of the two following inferences, ot 
perhaps both of them, might fairly 
and naturally have been drawn: 
that the persons who propa 
these reports, believed they would 
be acceptable to the English ; and 
that means had been taken, by 
some interested persons, to prope 
gate such reports. 

‘The commission therefore, if 
their object were solely to gain the 
truth, and not to make out a case 
against the queen, ought to have 
been most anxiously and partice- 
larly on their guard against admit- 
ting any vague and unsatistac- 
tory evidence. For this purpos, 
they ought to have examined most 
scrupulously, and even severely, 
into the character of all 
came forward as witnesses, 
to have rejected such as bore bad 
characters, or, as it might reasom 
ably be supposed, were 
by pe Mey a hope of reward, 
to exaggerate the truth, or to de 
pose to positive falsehood: they 
ought also to have received noer 
dence except what was given by the 
witnesses on oath, and tohavet 
care that the oath was administe™ 


ed in the most solemn and bi 
manner. 
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ought besides to 
ey a carne the 
wineses; and to have rejected 
who could not bear a cross-ex- 
ation. There is-no proof that 
examined into the character 
yp =: there is no proof 
shat they cross-examined them ; 
wed there is proof that, with the 
ion of two or three, none of 

chem were mma on oath. : 
it must have been immedi- 
oly known, that foreign witness- 
would not leave their own coun- 
ryand come to England to give 
endence against the queen, unless, 
io make oer ofa celleauial phrase, 
twas made worth ther while, the 
node of proceeding which we have 
pointed out, should have been in 
Ae a 
y adhered to. at 
ben shal we say to a commission 
~ a the evidence of Ita- 
e lowest rank and sta- 
tions in life, most of whom were 
dismissed servants of the queen, 
vbo knew that evidence against 
ter would be most acceptable, and 
vho also knew that if they gave 
ach oe 7 would make 
monzy by it, and yet did not in- 
que into their characters, did not 
cos-eramine them, and, with the 
ception of one or two, did not 

amine them on oath ? 

can be nodoubt that some 
ofthe contradictions and perjuries 
the witnesses would have been 
provided the commission 
even moderately ac- 
qeamted with the subject on which 
Were sent, even if they had 
vane examined the witnesses : 
_ Mention one instance. 
The waiter at the inn at Trieste 
wore before the house of lords, that 
PO was five or six days at 
\ town: it is presumed, that 
S¥e evidence to the same effect 
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before the commission. But if the 
commission, as they ought to have 
been, had made themselves ac- 
a with the leading facts of 
the journey of the queen, in the 
course of which she was alle 

to have acted in such a degrading 
and immoral way, they must have 
known that her stay at Trieste did 
not exceed one day. Though her 
route, when she left Europe, could 
not be traced very accurately, all 
who know the police regulations in 
Austria, Italy, &c. are aware that 
there isno difficulty in ascertainin 
on what day any traveller entere 
or left any particular place. 

If the opening speech of the at- 
torney general is compared with 
the case he afterwards endeavour- 
ed to make out in evidence, it will 
mostclearly appear thathe brought 
charges in the former, which after- 
wards he found or apprehended 
he could not support, and therefore 
was obliged or deemed it prudent 
to wrath 8 But whatever he sta- 
ted in his opening speech, musthave 
proceeded on the evidence taken 
before the Milan commission; and 
hence we have abundant and un- 
equivocal proof that this commis- 
sion admitted evidence, which af- 
terwards was found to be false. 

In short, if the object of this com- 
mission wasto mere afterthe truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, as it ought to have 
been, it proceeded m a manner 
which was certain to defeat such 
object. If, on the other hand, the 
object of the commission was to 
make out a case against the queen, 
such as would stand the test of ex- 
amination and cross-examination, 
even on this supposition, they act- 
ed in a very improper manner,— 
in a manner palpably unjust to- 
wards the queen, and in a manner 


which was almost certain to de- 
ecive 
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ceive and lead astray even their 
employers. For, on their report, 
or rather on the evidence they col- 
lected, ministers of necessity were 
obliged implicitly to rely ; they 

d no means in this country, 
of inquiring into the character of 
the witnesses, of cross-examining 
them, or of sifting the truth from 
the falsehood. * ios must there- 
fore have taken it for granted, 
that the persons appointed by them 
to form the Milancommission, had 
done their duty thoroughly ; and 
that though in some minor points 
the evidence might be defective, or 
suspicious, yet as a whole it would 
bear directly on the guilt of the 
queen, so as to establish it beyond 
ull doubt. 

In every point of view, there- 
fore,—in justice to the queen, to 
the members of the commission, 
and to the ministers by whom they 
were employed, we certainly think, 
that an inquiry should be institue 
ted into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the formation and pro- 
ceedings of this commission. 

Before proceeding to the second 
part of our subject, it will be pro- 
per to ofler a remark on the com- 
mittee of the house of lords, who 
were directed to report on the pa. 
pers laid beforethem. ‘These pa- 
pers consisted of the depositions 
taken before the Milancommission. 
But in cur opinion none of these 
depositions, except such as were 
taken on oath, ought to have been 
admitted by the committee. ‘They 
ought aiso, in the first instance, to 
have inquired particularly into the 
manner in which the Milan com. 
mission executed their duty. 

‘The second part of our subject 
comprises the consideration of the 
ex post facto law,—the refusal of a 
list.of witnesses and the specifica- 
twon of places where the alleged 





crimes were committed,—the »,, 
ture and composition of the tribe. 
nal before whom she was tried, and 
the not calling those witnesses by the 
house of lords, who did not appear 
either for or against the queen, _ 
First, the queen was tried by ay 
ex post facto law; or, in other words, 
she had done nothing which the 
existing law of the land pronoun. 
edcriminal, and an express law was 
to be passed, for the purpose ot in. 
cluding her case, and of punis, 
ing her. “The argument, that ex pai 
facto laws had been often passed 
betore, is to us of little worth; pre. 
cedent, where justice is —— 
an evil ; and the evil is only i» 
creased, and by no means diminish. 
ed, by an adherence to a bad pre. 
cedent. ‘There can be no matim 
more obviously just and fair tha 
this: that where the law dos 
not apply, there can be no legl 
crime, and where there is no legal 
crime, there ought to be no pu 
nishment. Besides, most of the pre. 
cedents of bills of pains and pe 
nalties, were either in the wort 
times of British liberty, or they 
were called for by circumstances 
of more urgent necessity ,and much 
more obvious public good, thas 
the circumstances connected wi 
the queen’s case, Z 
It has been alleged, that a 
divorce bills are in fact ex post fast 
laws: in one sense they may & 
su considered ; but in reality they 
are either not sc, or, in this char 
ter of them, they are not applic 
ble to the bill of pains and pena 
ties agaifist the queen, ‘There 
indeed a special act of parliament 
passed in every instance, whereé 
marriage is dissolved ; and by 
dissolution, the woman is depn 
of the name and rank of her bur 
band: but, every woman W* 
comunits adultery, kuows tliat > 
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such an act, as much as 
pers that she is liable to pro- 

in the spiritual court, The 
latter may pronounce her _— y or 

as well as the parliament ; 
bat she knows that-her crime iscog- 
citable by the one as well as the 


oer, and that, if provec, it can be 
punished by the one as well as the 
other. 


But there is another point in 
which divorce bills may be consi- 
dered: theyarenever (with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, which only 
grengthen the general rule) pass- 
ed, unless previous proceedings 
have taken place in the spiritual 
court; whereas, in the case of the 
queen no such proceeding took 
place, In these respects, more par- 
teularly in the former, there seems 
tous a most obvious and essential 
diference between a divorce bill 
ada bill of pains and penalties, 
The queen could not know of any 
ase similar to her own, in which 
mex post festo law was passed : it 
was an ex post facto against the 
crime itself, not against her as com- 
mitting the crime ; whereas, in di- 
roree cases, every woman guilty 
of adultery knows that proceed- 
iagsin parliament are by no means 
wcommon; she sins with this 
tnowledge, and if a divorce bill is 
passed, itis not an ex fost fucto pros 
weding against the crime, but 
oily against her particular case. 

4d. The house of lords refused 

queen a list of the witnesses, 
and a specification of the times and 
places when and where the alleged 
“ames were committed. If the 
later had been granted, we think 
that there would not have been so 
Mportance in refusing the 
— : for if an accused person 
§ the time and places when 
where his crimes were alleged 
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to have been committed, he may 
without much difficulty ascertain 
what witnesses are to’ be called. 
Besides, we can easily conceive, 
why the list of witnesses was re- 
fused ; but not why the specifica- 
tion of times and places was not 
given. Wh:rea list of witnesses 
is supplied the accused, there is 
danger, and it actually has hap- 
pened, that the witnesses re either 
tampered with, or intimidated, so 
that the purposes of justice are 
defeated. We do not dwell, how. 
ever, much on either of these points, 
because the injustice which the 
queen would otherwise have suffer- 
ed, by not being supplied with a list 
of witnesses, and with a specificas 
tion of times and places, was in a 
great measure prevented by herown 
time being allowed her, after the 
evidence against her had terminat- 
ed, for proceeding on her defence. 
3d. ‘The nature and composition 
of the tribunal before whom she 
was tried, One of the great boasts 
of Britons is the trial by jury; or, 
in other words, that every person 
accused of a crime is sure of a 
fair trial, because he is tried by 
men who are as litile under the 
influence of interest, prejudice, or 
partiality, as it is possible to find 
men. But how does this apply to 
the house of lords? we do not 
mean to assert that any of them 
were determined, or even disposed 
to find the queen guilty, whatever 
were the nature and amount of the 
proofs brought against her. But 
they are human beingss and the 
law of England, in giving the 
right of challenge, supposes that 
jurymen are liable to the failings 
and frailties of human beings. 
Now in acommon jury case, would 
the servants and private and con- 
fidential friends of the party inter- 
ested 
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ested have been allowed to sit on 
the jury? would any person have 
been permitted whose promotion 
ded on the interested party? 
Certain] ynot. Besides,in the queen’s 
case, the house of lords were in fact 
the judges and jury, as well as the 
accusers: if they were not the ac. 
cusers, acting in behalfof the nation, 
the interest of which it was alleged 
would suffer, if the queen were not 
tried,—who was the accuser ? 
Such then was the state of the 
case: the queen was tried by men 
who were accusers, judges, and 
jury ; and many of whom, besides, 
were attached to the sovereign, 
who sought by the bill of pains and 
penalties to be freed from a woman 
vw homitwas well knownhehad long 
disliked. Tosupposethat such men 
could do the queen justice, is tosu 
pose that they were above the frail- 
ties of human nature, and that over 
them none of the feelings, interests, 
or prejudices which form so large 
a portion of human nature, pos- 
sessed any influence. 
Wedonotconceiveitany answer 
to assert, that the house of lords, 
being the highest tribunal, must 
often sit and act as accusers, judges, 
and jury ; and often as interested 
jurymen, especially where the so- 
pene is concerned, As we before 
stated, a bad precedent augments, 
and does not palliate or justify, the 
evil, We are much disposed to 
doubt whethera tribunal, construct- 
ed as the house of lords is, especial- 
ly when we considerthat in general, 
when it acts as a court of justice, 
very few indeed of its members at- 
tend, is one calculated, or that 
ought to possess the power to re. 
vise and rescind the decisions of 
tribunals, more congenial to the 
spirit of the British constitution. 
Lastly, as the object of the 
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house of lords, we may sy 
was to ascertain exactly and clear. 
ly what was the truth, and to do 
justice accordingly, we do not up, 
derstand upon what principle they 
did not themselves call those wit, 
nesses, who were not called either 
by the attorney general or the 
queen’s counsel; but who, there js 
every reason to suppose, could 
have given most material evidence, 
As the business was agitated, it 
was of great consequence to the 
queen, to the satisfaction of the 
nation, and to the cause of justice 
generally, that it should have been 
most thoroughly sifted. 

To us it appears that the not 
calling those witnesses who were 
not summoned either for or against 
the queen, speaks strongly against 
the propriety of the whole 
ceedings before the house of lords, 
Those peers, surely, who were nei- 
ther desirous to acquit or condemn 
the queen, except according to jus- 
tice, ought, for the sake of justice, 
to have called those witnesses: as 
their cause was the cause of truth 
and justice, they could not be afraid 
of the evidence they wouid give. 
The attorney general of course 
would call only such witnesses as 
would strengthen his case, and 
would pass by all such as would 
injure it, or benefit the queen's 
case ; the queen’s counsel would 
act naturally and properly on the 
same principle. But as the house 
of lords were not for or against the 
queen, but only for justice, 0 
whatever side it might appear to 
be, surely they ought to have made 
a point of examining every mater 
al witness, whom either the alto 
ney general or the queen’s cou® 
sel, or both, were afraid or 
ling to examine. 


uch are the remarks which ra 
¢ | 
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cor to us on this subject. The 
question of the queen’s guilt or in- 
qocence we deem a very subordi- 
sate one, compared with the vio- 
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lations of the spirit and justice of 
theconstitution, which the proceed. 
ings against her involved. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Afeirs of 
Chambers— King’s Speech. 


HAT France should have re- 
mained tranquil so long was 
hardly to have been anticipated, 
when we reflect on the violent and 
eitreme agitations and convulsions 
under which she had suffered for 
% years—on the habits which 
they must have formed, and on 
the disappointed expectations both 
of the royalists and of the Bona- 
wesry Each of these parties 
forward to events, and of 
course did all in their power to 
bring them about, which, if effec- 
tive, must have seriously endan- 
gered the tranquillity of France, 
and indirectly that of all the rest 
of Europe. The ultra royalists 
expected not only that Louis 
would have honoured and reward- 
ed them more than he was dispo- 
ed, or indeed had it in his power 
todo; while the Bonapartists, stript 
f their honour’, and obliged to 
renounce their Passa mode of 
were eagerly panting for dis- 
turbance, The oa looked mere- 
to their personal wishes and in- 
terests; but the ultra royalists, be- 
causes of discontent of a per- 
wnal and selfish nature, were de- 
‘tous of restoring the old govern- 
ee allits antiquated usages 


Fortunately for France, Louis 
"43 possessed of moderation uni- 


France—Assassination of the Duc de Berri—Resignation 
DeCaxes—Censorship of the Press—New Election Law— Meeting of t 
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ted with more firmness than he 
had been supposed to possess. 
When he was first restored, he per- 
haps gave himself up too much to 
those who had been employed by 
and who had betrayed Bonaparte: 
but he soon perceived his error ; 
and in the choice of his ministers, 
as well as in the adoption of most 
of his measures, he displayed a 
great deal of good sense, and of 
real regard to the tranquillity and 
happiness of France. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1820 there 
were symptoms of a wish and an 
attempt to alter the French con- 
stitution, so as to render it less po- 
pular and less protective of liberty : 
unfortunately some events took 
place about this time, which pre- 
sented, and were eagerly seized 
upon by the ultra royalists as, a 
reason tor this infringement on li- 
berty. We allude to the assassi- 
nation of the duc de Berri, which 
was effected by an enthusiast from 
hatred to the whole Bourbon race. 
This hatred was probably parta- 
ken by a great many who had 
served under Bonaparte, as well as 
by those republicans who, though 
quietunder the mild reignof Lous, 
were apprehensive of despotism 
under his successor, This assassina- 
tion was eagerly seized upon by the 
enemies of the duc de Cazes, who 
was 
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was the most efficient and power- 
ful man in the French ministry, 
to bring about his dismissal: and 
soon after he was dismissed, mea- 
sures were resorted to, which se- 
riously threatened the tranquillity 
of France. The principal of these 
measures were the censorshi pet the 
press, and the newclection law. 

Perhaps in no respect has the 

practical knowledge of real liberty 
possessed by the French been prov- 
ed to be so inferior to that pos- 
sessed in Britain, as in their laws 
with respect to the press. We be- 
lieve in no period of the revolution 
was the law of such a nature, as 
at once to eee against the licen- 
tiousness of the press, and to pro- 
tect free discussion cf the measures 
of public men. All the different 
governments of France have been 
too fond of previous restrictions on 
the press; instead of defining, as far 
as it can be defined, what a libel 
is, and allowing every thing to be 
punished,and then punishing, what- 
ever a jury found to be a libel. 
Scarcely was the duc de Cazes re- 
moved and the duc de Richelieu 
appointed in his place, when it was 
resolved to curb as closely as pos- 
sible the liberty of the press. The 
following remarks by one of the 
French journalists will serve at 
once to explain the principal points 
of this law, and the hare'ship and 
tyranny of it. 

The projet of this law is mark- 
ed with every possible character 
of injustice, In the first place, the 
minister assumes to himself the 
right of authorizing, or of not au- 
thorizing, the existing journals, 
But, Granting it to be necessary 
(which howeverwe do not believe) 


to impose new restrictions upon 
the journals, is it not enough to 
subject them to a censorship ? 
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Why is it necessary that a 5 
should be aaieed of cancita 
ing, Or suppressing establishment, 
formed at a great expense, and 
formed under the guarantee of the 
laws? Why, not content with a. 
tacking the liberty, do they jp. 
fringe upon the property of the 
press? The projet does not eves 
condescend to say, whether the 
deposits which have been mad 
by the journals, will be returned 
to those which are not to be ap. 
thorized; but even those which 
may be authorized, ought they 
not in equity and justice to be re. 
imbursed in the amount of th 
deposits which they made only 
upon the condition of their free. 
dom? It is neither more nor 
less than wantonly sporting with 
the principles of property, th 
foundations of all civilized so. 
ciety. 

** By whom is the authorization 
to be granted? By the mized 
commission of peers, deputies, and 
royal commissaries ? Not atall; 
it will proceed from the ministry. 
So that, without any concurrence 
upon the np of this useless com- 
mission, the ministry will exercise 
in the first instance the right of 
life and death over the jour 
nals. 

“ Those even whom theministry 
may allow to exist, will be sub 


jected to an unexampled despe 


tism. The commission fo 

it is said, will exercise an perf 
dent authority. But it is evider 
that if the minister obtain a ma 
rity for his extravagant projet 
will use the same majority for 
purpose of settling the nominatios 
of iste members of the commi> 
sion, whom the chamber is 10 ap 
point. Thus the nomination 


these six commiss.oners by the tro 
chambers 
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chambers isabsolutely an illusion, 
indservesno other end than that of 

“ae the ministerial responsibt- 
jay wader the cover of the name 
of the two chambers. 

«Jt is more. ‘The chambers 
may believe they are doing somes 
ching for liberty, if they appoint 
the majority of their commis- 
soners from amongst those peers 
and deputies who are truly inde- 
pendent, and truly constitutional, 
Vain precaution! The commis- 
son being composed of nine mem- 
bers, it is enough that only one 
ser and one deputy should be in 
the ministerial interest, in order to 
orm a majority with the three 
royal commissioners. 

“Tt is said that the penal pro- 
visions in the existing laws are not 
evere enough: that may be true 
wacertain extent; but is it ne- 
cosary, in order to remedy them, 
w accumulate tyranny upon ty- 
any ? Every article not commu- 
nicated is to bring on the editor, 
ineand imprisonment: thus, one 
might be imprisoned for inserting 
# advertisement concerning the 
theatres or the public funds, with- 
ait having consulted the censor. 
Should the commission deem it 
proper to drag an editor of a jour- 
wal before the common tribunals, 
they may begin by inflicting upon 

a punishment more severe, 
more ruinous, than that which the 
awcanimpose upon him; they 
may suspend his journal during 
tke proceedings ; and if he be ac- 
quited, is it to be supposed that 
Secommission will restore to him 
Seamount of his losses ? A sim- 

Process of accusation will be 
‘yuvalent to almost total ruin. 
ty tt Taust be confessed, never 
se Spirit of censorship show 

More mercilessly and more 
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openly against those public dis. 
cussions, which are essential to 
every representative government,” 

Notwithstanding the objec. 
tions to such a mode of censor- 
ship, it passed into a law with 
a few trifling alterations and mo. 
difications, and several French 
journalists have suffered under its 
penalties. 

The attempt to alter the elec- 
tion laws created a very great sen- 
sation in Paris, where it gave rise 
to serious disturbances: in fact, 
such serious apprehensions were 
entertained, that, if the law were 
passed with all the enactments 
originally proposed, a revolution 
would take place, that the French 
ministers deemed it prudent to 
modify it considerably. In one 
of our former volumes we ex- 
plained the law of election, as it 
had been settled at the return of 
Louis; the great objection to this 
law on the part of the royalists 
was, that under it the chamber of 
deputies was gradually becoming 
more republican, This they wish- 
ed to avoid, and they also wished 
to frame the election law in such a 
manner that they might possess a 
greater share of influence over the 
returns of the members, 

According to the amended law, 
the departmental colleges are to 
consist of the electors paying the 
most taxes, equal to a fourth of 
the whole number of electors of 
each department; these colleges 
are to elect 172 deputies ; the elec- 
toral colleges of arrondissement 
are also to elect each a deputy ; 
these colleges are to consist respec- 
tively of all the electors having 
their political domicile in each ar- 
rondissement ; and the fifth of the 
present deputies that are to be re- 
moved are to be elected by 7 

col- 
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leges of arrondissement. The 
chamber will thus consist of 430 
instead of 258 deputies. 

This amendment was brought 
forward by M. Bain, with whom 
although the French ministers dis- 
idles any connexion, yet th 
sup his proposition, consi- 
dering it, no doubt, as their best 
mode of getting quit of the unfor- 
tunate project with which they 
had led themselves, and 
which they plainly saw they could 
not persist in, By the amended 
plan, 172 deputies will be returned 
to the chamber by only one fourth 
of the existing body of electors. 
By thus ar ee, Mage voters, a 
field is opened for the exercise of 
ministerial influence; and if the 
treasury succeed in appointing 172 
deputies, they will only have to 
gain over 44 of the deputies cho- 
sen by the electoral colleges of the 
arrondissement, in order to have a 
majority in the eons - 

e project, however, is tota 
different from what it was origi. 
nally. It enlarges the number of 
deputies to the chamber, and it 
gives the ministers considerable ad- 
vantages in controlling the elec- 
tions of those additional members, 
But by the original plan they 
would have had a control gene- 
rally over the whole elections, and 
no member who was not accepta- 
ble to them could have been ap- 

inted without a hard struggle. 

¢ present plan infuses into the 
chamber an aristocratical interest ; 
the former plan would have made 
it wholly aristocratical—it would 
have left no other adverse interest 
in the chamber, but would have 
made it merely an engine to clothe 
with authority the views and wishes 
os the executive. 

The law thus amended was car- 
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ried in emeter of deputies by 
a majority of 57—the numbey 
aon bee’ 95, 

n inning of November 
the king issued a proclemaaath 
the electors of France, who were 
now for the first time about to ey. 
ercise their right of franchise yp. 
der the new election law, |p 
this proclamation he warned them 
— returning to the chamber 

deputies the promoters of dis. 
turbances— the artisans (as his 
majesty calls them ) of discord and 
the propagators of unjust defiance 
against the government and th 
royal family. The proclamation 
then proceeds to point ovt thor 
who ought to be chosen : namely, 
such as are devoted to the throne 
and the country—the enemies both 
of despotism and anarchy. 

The opening of the French 
chambers took place on the 9h 
of December, when the king pro- 
nounced the followiny speech = 

“ Gentlemen,—Arrived at th 
close of a year marked at its com 
mencement by the most afflicting 
events, but since so fruitful in com 
solations and hopes, we ought, ia 
the first place, to render thanksto 
divine providence for his fred 
mercies. 

«* Mourning was in my house; 
a son has been granted to my # 
dent prayers. France, after having 
mingled her tears with — ha 
participated in my joy an 
tude, with transports which Fine 
sensibly felt, (After pronouncing 
these words with a tone of em 
tion, says the Journal des Tika, 
his majesty —- an instant, and 

ined.) 


then continu 
«“ The All.Powerful has not 


mited his protection here: weow 
to him the continuance of pea, 
that source of all prosperity: 7 
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closely united the 

ba hich France forms a 
part, Thisalliance, whilst it averts 
the causes of war, ony to inspire 
confidence against the dangers to 
es erder, or the political 
equilibriam, may be exposed. 

“These dangers are daily re- 

fromus. I shall not, how- 
eer, ia this solemn communica- 
tion to my subjects, be silent re- 
! 2 serions facts which, 
Daathecounee of the year, have 
sflicted my heart ; happy, never- 
theless, to be able to say, that if 
the state and my family have been 
menaced by a conspiracy too 
much connected with the disorders 
shich had preceded it, it has been 
manifested that the French nation, 
faithful to the king, is indignant at 
the bare thought of its paternal 
septre being wrested from it, to 
become the sport of the remnant 
da restless faction which it uni- 
versally detests. 

“This faction, therefore, has 
ot interrupted the movement 
which brings France back to the 
daysofher prosperity. In the in- 
tenor, successes, alwaysincreasing, 
ture crowned the efforts of her 

activity, which apply 
eyally to agriculture, arts, and 


“The amelioration of the reve- 
mes of the state, the economy 
which I have prescribed, and the 
med solidity of credit, admit of 

Proposed to you, even in 
rar session, a = diminu- 
taxes now directly as- 

—_ This relief will be somuch 
more efficacious, as it will pro- 


duce an 
rake ma assessment of the 


Pilea successes render more 


tome the duties which roy- 
= 
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“ To bring to perfection the 
operation of the great political 
bodies created by the charter ; to 
fix the different branches of the ad. 
rninistration in harmony with this 
fundamental law; to inspire ge- 
neral confidence in the stability of 
the throne, and the inflexibility of 
the laws which protect the interests 
of all—such is the end of my ef. 
forts. ‘To attain it, two conditions 
are necessary—time and repose. 
We ought not to demand from in- 
fant institutions what can only be 
ape from their complete de- 
velopment, and the morals which 
they are destined to form. Until 
then; let us be wise enough to ac. 
knowledge that in public affairs 
patience and moderation are also 
powers, and those of all others 
which deceive us the least. Let 
us not forget that it would be im- 
possible for the government to 
maintain order, that principal gua- 
rantee of liberty, if it were not 
armed with a strength proportion- 
ed to the. difficulties in the midst 
of which it is placed. 

“‘ Every thing announces that 
the modifications operated in our 
electoral system will lead to the 
advantages which I anticipated. 
Whatever adds to the strength and 
independence of the chambers, 
adds to the authority and dignity 
of my crown. This session will, | 
hope, achieve the work happily 
commenced inthe last. Instrength- 
ening the necessary connexion be- 
tween the monarch and the cham- 
bers, we shall succeed in pence 
that system of government whic 
so vast a monarchy must always 
require, and which the actual 
state of France and Europe more 
imperativel y commands. 

« Jt is to accomplish these de- 
signs, that I desire a prolongation 

2B of 











































986 
of the days which may yet be re- 


served to me. It is also in order 
to their accomplishment, that we 
ought to depend—you, gentlemen, 
upon my firm and inviolable will ; 
and I, upon your loyal and con- 
stant support.” 

The event ss in a se- 
cond raph of this s is 
the birth af con to ho dedhen 
of Berri,—about whose birth sto- 
ries were circulated in some of 
the French papers, similar to 
the warming pan stories in the 
reign of James II. of England, 
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and having as little foundation jp 
con * 

s the new election law 
thrown into the chamber of ~ 
ties a decided majority of the aris 
tocratical interest, the Ministers 
opened a negotiation with the 
body of royalists, in order tp 
strengthen the connexion betwee 
them and the king’s government, 
The result of this negotiation was, 
that Messrs. Laine, Corbieres, and 
Villole, men of distinguished t 
lents and character, were added tp 
the cabinet. 








Affairs of Spain—Revolution in that Kingdom— Constitution— Meeting ef 


CHAPTER X. 






the Cortes. 





T was hardly to be expected 
that the continental states of 
Europe would speedily or easil 

settle into internal tranquillity, af. 
ter the convulsions occasioned by 
the French revolution. The vio- 
lent and rapid changes in govern- 
ment, and even in the frame of 
society, occasioned by that event, 
had naturally and necessarily cre- 
ated a restlessness and desire of 
change and novelty, especially 
among the lower orders of society. 
Though they, in common with all 
other classes, had suffered dread- 
fully from the French revolution, 
yet in many respects their situation 
had been bettered, their views en- 
larged, and a conviction of their 
own importance created, Besides, 
the mass of the people, in almost 
every part of continental Europe, 
had, by their own efforts, contri- 
buted most essentially to the de- 
struction of the French power, and 
the liberation of their country. 












Their services in these respects had 
indeed been so great, that their 
sovereigns had promised them, a 
a recompense for their exertion 
and sufferings, free constitutions 
Spain, above all the other cou 
tries on the continent, had e 
hibited, in all the classes of its po 
pulation, a most determined re 
sistance to the French, even at 
time when she was deserted by her 
sovereign ; and yet this sovereign, 
after he was restored to his dom 
nions by the blood of his own sib 
jects, tyrannized over those sib 
jects; refused to Grant them the 
liberty for which they had fought, 
and which had been promued 
them; and treated them in every 
respect in a manner as foolish 

impolitic as it was unjust 4 
spotic. Much surprise was ® 

—_ excited that the Spaniards 
submitted so completely 3s ther 
appeared to do, and for such’ 


length of time, to the 
no. 
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descriptions with which 
roe overwhelmed. Agri- 
calvure, manufactures, and com- 
merce, nearly annihilated; the fi- 
pances ina most dilapidated state ; 
the most enlightened patriots,— 
those to whom the monarch and 
the country were most indebted,— 
etled or in prison—formed the 
picture of Spain. In addition to 
these misfortunes, the contest with 
the revolted American colonies 
vas still kept up, although, in or- 
derto equip the puny squadrons 
shich were sent out, the people 
were oppressed with still heavier 
aration. 

The war in South America was 
w hopeless, and the troops sent 
thither were exposed to such hard- 
ships, that at length it was found 
impossible to send the necessary 
rinforcements. ‘Troops, indeed, 
were marched to Cadiz to be em- 
barked, but in more than one in- 
sance they had refused, and the 
government was too weak to com- 
pelthem. A circumstance of this 
tnd was the immediate occasion 
# arevolution in Spain: a large 
body of troops about to embark 
refused, intrenched themselves in 
the Isla de Leon, and besieged 
Cadiz, Anarmy was sent against 
tem; but it soon appeared that 
te troops in general, and indeed 
tbe great body of the nation, were 

to support the revolted 
oops, and to seize this oppor- 
tunity of compelling Ferdinand to 
rant the long promised constitu- 
tom That monarch, deserted by 
his troops, and generally by all the 
leading men in the kingdom, was 
# length compelled to yield to the 
wuhes of the people, by accepting 
“» SoMstitution of the Cortes as 
ttadbeen promulgated inthe’ year 

12 On the th of March he 
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issued the following proclama- 
tion: 

“ His excellency the marquis of 
Mataflorida, secretary of state,and 
minister of justice, has communi- 
cated to his excellency the duke 
de V’Infantado, president of the 
supreme council of Castile, the 
following royal decree. 

“‘ His excellency the king, our 
lord, has deigned to communicate 
to me, on the 6th, the following 
decree :— 

“© ¢ My royal couneil of state 
having made known to me how 
much the convocation of the 
Cortes would tend to the welfare 
of the monarchy ; in conforming 
to their advice, because it is in 
accordance with the fundamental 
laws which I have sworn to ob- 
serve, I will that the Cortes be im- 
mediately convened. To this end 
the council will take the most suit- 
able measures that my desire 
should be fulfilled, and that the 
legitimate representatives of the 
people should be heard, they being 
duly invested according to the 
laws with the necessary powers. 
By this means every a that the 
public weal requires will be pro- 
cured; they must be convinced 
that they will find me ready to at- 
tend to every thing that the in- 
terest of the state and the happi- 
ness of my people, who have given 
me so many proofs of their loyal- 
ty, may demand. In the further- 
ance of this object, the council will 
submit to me all the doubts which 
can present themselves. That there 
may not be the least difficulty or 
delay, 1 communicate to you the 
present order, that you may see it 
duly executed.’ 

«‘ ] apprize you of the express 
order 0 his majesty, in order 
the council may conform to it, 

2B2 that 
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that without the least delay they 
may take the necessary measures 


for realising the t inten- 
tions of his majesty. 
“God ve you many years. 


« The Palace, March 6, 1820.” 
This concession was not consi- 
dered sufficient, and the placards 
in Madrid, which announced it, 
were indignantly torn down by 
the populace. The constitution, as 
l 
i812, 


med by the Cortes itself, in 

was loudly demanded ; and 
the king, perceiving that it was no 
longer Sonible to ni the general 
cry for its adoption, put forth on 
the next day the follewing decla- 
ration :— 

The king, our lord, has deigned 
to address to his secretaries ot all 
the departments the following 
royal decree :— 

“To avoid the delays which 
might take place in consequence 
of the uncertainties which the exe- 
cution of my decree for the imme- 
diate convening of the Cortes may 
experience in council, and the 
public will being generally pzo- 
nounced, 1 have decided upon 
swearing to the constitution pro- 
mulgated by the general and ex- 
traordinary Cortes in the year 
1812. 

+ “T apprize you of, and you 
will hasten to publish, the present, 
signed by my royal hand. 

* The Palace, March 7, 1820.’ 

The following is a view of the 
principal articles of the constitu- 
tion, which will show the extent of 
power which it left to the king : 

Art. 2. The Spanish nation is 


free and inde t, and is not, 
nor can be, patrimony of any 
person or family. 


3. The sovereignty resides es- 
sentially in the nation, and the 
right of enacting its fugdamental 
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laws belongs exclusivel 
this same tclgt coat 

27. The Cortes consists in the 
union of all the deputies that re. 
present the nation, nominated 
the citizens, in manner as herew. 
after stated. 

28. The basis of national 
sentation is the population, 

$1. For every 70,000 souls there 
shall be one deputy to the Cortes ; 
any odd number exceeding 95,00 
shall name a deputy for them. 
selves. St. Domingo namesade 
puty ; and the ultra marine po. 
pulation, viz. that of North and 
South America, elects deputies in 
the same proportion as that of Ok 
Spain. 

104. The Cortes to assemble 
every year in the capital of th 
kingdom, with power (by Art. 
105.) to remove to any place not 
more distant from Ma id than 
12 leagues. 

108. The session to begin on 
the Ist of March, and continx 
three months. 

109. The deputies shall ber 
newed entirely every two years. 

110. A member is not eligibk 
to two successive parliaments. 

117. The deputies swear to pre 
serve the Roman catholic religws, 
to protect the political constite 
tion, and to conduct themselre 
faithfully to the nation. N.B.—Al 
reference to the king is omitted@ 
this oath. 

The powers and duties of th 
Cortes are— 

1. To propose and decree the 
laws, and to interpret and 
them on necessary occasions. — 

2. To take an oath to the king, 
to the prince of Asturias, and © 
the regency, as is pointed out ® 
their places. 

3. To determine any doatte 
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erright that may occur in or- 


der of the succession to the crown. 

4, To elect a regency or regent 
othe kingdom, when the consti- 
ution requires it, and to point out 
dhelimits within which the regency 
or the regent must exercise the 
rova) authority. 

6 To nominate a guardian to 
ihe king minor, when the consti- 
tution requires it. 

7, Toapprove, previous to ra- 
tiheation, the treaties of offensive 
aliance, of subsidies, and the par- 
tienlars of commerce. 

& To it or refuse the ad- 
nision of foreign troops into the 


9, To oe oe ena and 
mppression of offices in the tri- 
basals established by the constitu- 
ton, and also the creation or abo- 
ixion of public offices. 

10, To fix every year, on the 
proposal of the king, the land and 
a forces, determining the esta- 
blshment in time of peace, and its 

tation in time of war. 
|, To issue ordinances to the 
amy, the fleet, and to the national 
militia, in all their branches. 

12, To fix the expenses of the 
peblic administration. 

13, To establish annually the 
ares, 

19 To determine the value, the 
weight, the standard, the figure, 
ud description of money. 

22, To establish a general plan 

instruction in the whole 
nonarchy, and approve that which 
‘mtended for the education of the 
prance of Asturias. 

%, To protect the political li- 

the press, 

%. To render real and ef- 

the responsibility of the 
"eretanies of state, and other per- 
ein public em ploy. 
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26. Lastly, it belongs to the 
Cortes to grant or refuse its con- 
sent in all those cases and acts 
which the constitution points out 
as necessary, 

The king enjoys the following 
powers under art. 171. 

He watches over the prompt and 
perfect administration of justice 
throughout the kingdom; de. 
clares war and ratifies peace, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortes ; 
nominates magistrates; presents to 
ecclesiastical dignities; is the foun- 
tain of honour ; has the command 
of the army both by sea and land ; 
regulates all diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with other states ; 
appoints ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls; can pardon crimi- 
nals, except in certain cases; pro- 
poses to the Cortes such projects 
of laws as he may think neces- 
sary, but it is for the Cortes to de- 
liberate or not upon such propo- 
sitions: has the power of appoint- 
ing ministers. ‘The king cannot, 
under any pretence, prevent the 
convocation of the Cortes; nor 
when assembled can he suspend 
or dissolve them, nor in any mane 
ner interfere with their sittings or 
deliberations ; and all persons who 
shall advise him to act contrary to 
this article shall be deemed traitors 
to the country. The king cannot 
leave the kingdom without the 
consent of the Cortes; nor can he, 
without their consent, form any of- 
fensive treaty; nor private treaty 
of commerce with any foreign 
power ; nor furnish subsidies to a 
foreign power; nor impose any 
taxes or duties; nor can he of his 
own authority deprive any indivi- 
dual of personal liberty, or of 

rty, without due course of law. 

wl he contracts marriage, he 

shal] communicate his intention to 
2B3 the 
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the cortes, for the purpose of ob- 
taining their consent, without 
which be sbail be considered to have 
abdicated bis throne.—Should a law 
have passed the cortes, and fail on 
three successive applications to ob- 
tain the royal consent; on the third 
refusal, the sanction of the king 
shall be su to have been ob- 
tained, and the law shall be in full 
force. A permanent committee 
is to be nominated before the close 
of each session, and to continue 
sitting in vigilant attention to the 
proceedings of the government, 
until the next assembly of the 
cortes. This committee has the 
prerogative of summoning an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the cortes, 
when the crown shall become va- 
cant, or the king incompetent, 
or when his majesty may be desi- 
rous of convoking them, 

These are the principal points 
in the constitution, from which it 
is evident that the power of the 
crown exists at the discretion of 
the cortes. The royal authority 
is more restricted by the terms of 
this constitution than it is in any 
other country in Europe. 

The electoral assemblies of pa- 
rishes, districts, and provinces, were 
immediately summoned through. 
out the kingdom ; according to the 
rules of the constitution, a month 
must elapse between each meeting. 

Thus was broucht about, ina 
quiet and peaceableway,a complete 
revolution in Spain, ‘The only ca- 
lamitous event by which its com. 
mencement was stained, occurred 
at Cadiz, On the 0th of March, 


while the inhabitants of this citv 
were celebrating the glorious tri- 
umph which they, in common with 
the rest of Spain, had achieved, 
they were attacked by some of the 
troops, and a dreadful massacre 
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took place. The real causes of this 
massacre have not been fully es. 
plained, nor has full justice been 
done to the perpetrators of it, The 
number of deaths in the square of 
St. Antonio, where the massacre 
took place, is stated to have been 
436, 

On the 26th of March, the king, 
inorder to pacify the nation, issued 
a decree, declaring that every na. 
tive of Spain, who shall refuse to 
swear fealty to the political cons. 
tution of the monarchy, or who 
shall doso conditionally by making 
protests, reservations, indications, 
contrary to its spirit, is unworthy 
of being considered a Spaniard; 
that he is by such act deprived of 
all honours, ranks, emoluments, 
and prerogatives which emanate 
from the civil power, and that he 
be banished the territory of the 
monarch; and if he be an eccle. 
siastic, he shall, in addition, forfer 
his benefices attached to that order, 

On the 9th of July the cortes 
first met, when Don Joseph Espiga, 
archbishop elect of Seville, as their 
president, addressed the king @ 
the following speech : 

«“ The cortes, at a less enligh: 
ened period, but of great and sub 
lime virtues, preserved the funds 
mental laws of the kingdom, th 
glory and splendour of the throne, 
and the national prosperity ; but 
that wise institution, which united 
the king and the nation by the 
great and noble sentiments of a 
fection and loyalty, gradually & 
clined, fell at last into oblivion, 
the nation became the theatre ofam- 
bition, and the king aninstrament ot 
bad passions, But the day of your 
majesty’s birth was theaurora 
restoration of Spain; and more 
than twenty millions of inhabitant’ 
view in their young price 

wor. 
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successor of St.Ferdinand. 
They were congratulating them- 
ives with these flattering hopes, 
when, at the same ~ that “ 
; roject of extinguish- 
ag your ed, sights — cone 
caved in the bosom of the nation, 
a vile impostor perfidiously intro- 
ducedhis hostile legions, and wrest- 
edfrom the arms of the faithful 
Spaniards their a em nes 
moment when he ha 
Seiad on the throne of 
his glori progenitors. : — 
Spanish lion was then roused, an 
1 and uniform cry gave 
spirit and noone to mm ae 
aus of Pelayo; and while the 
aii ten advanced with their 
beasts of bronze, and expelled 
the tyrant’s hosts from their native 
land, the fathers of the country, 
who had been called upon by the 
general voice of the provinces, re- 
etablished the constitution of the 
Spanish monarchy, which, by so- 
kmaly declaring the person of the 
king we rue inviolable, has 
more y fixed the crown on 
= majesty’s poe head, has se- 
you against the artifices of 
ay i and thus enables 
your majesty to act more freely for 
the benett of your people oud dee 
welfare of the state, 

“The worthy sons of the coun- 
ty conceived that they could not 
make abetter return to the confi- 
dence with which the provinces 

them, nor offer to their 
hag - more Sr ape tribute, 

consolidate a vacillatin 

one, by placing it on the ee 

as of saadamontal law, which 

egacy of our ancestors, 
expression of wisdom, jus- 
tet, and the public will, closed the 
door equally against vile flattery 
aad unjust aggression. 


It secured 
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the administration of justice, esta- 
blished a just system of public eco- 
nomy, and sanctioned the respect, 
obedience, and veneration due to 
the laws and the royal authority, 
Thus felt the representatives of the 
nation in Cadiz. I saw them, sire, 
send up deep sighs to heaven for 
the cruel captivity of their king ; 
I saw them, like orphans, shedding 
tears of sorrow and anguish, mak 
humbled before the Lamb of God, 
praying for the return of so amia- 
ble a father to his numerous and 
disconsolate family. I saw them, 
overwhelmed with joy and delight, 
give vent to their oppressed hearts 
when they learned that the Al- 
mighty had listened to their fer- 
vent supplications, and that the tu- 
telary angel of Spain had descend- 
ed to break the chains imposed by 
tyranny. Such were their gene- 
rous sentiments when sordid inter- 
est, crafty ambition, atrocious ca- 
lumny, and insatiable vengeance, 
after meditating in obscurity their 
detestable plots, dared to approach 
the throne, and sacrilegiously pro- 
fanethe sanctuary of majesty. But, 
sire, let us spread a veil over those 
melancholy proofsof human weak- 
Ness. 

«At length the happy day ar- 
rived when a bright star arose on 
the Spanish horizon, which dissi- 
pated the thick clouds formed by 
intrigue and malevolence, and sa- 
cred truth shone forth with a bril- 
liancy which excited the admira= 
tion of some, the respect of others, 
the confusion of many, and the 
conviction of all. Happy Spain 
again sees assembled those cortes 
which rendered the reigns of 
her Alphonsos and her Ferdi- 
nands so glorious; anc the most 
virtuous of nations—forgetting 
wrongs, pardoning injuries— 16 

2B 4 solely 
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solely employed in re-establishing 
a constitutional government, in 
preserving the purity of her holy 
religion, and in giving testimonies 
of gratitude and veneration to her 
king, now seated on his august 
throneamidst the national congress, 
after having taken a solemn oath, 
by which he is made greater than 
the son of Philip was by the con- 
quest of oriental kingdoms. O 
magnanimous king! the noble and 
loyal Spaniards are sensible of the 
numerous evils from which you 
have saved them by this generous 
act, by which the genius of evil, 
prepared to light up the flame of 
discord among us, is crushed. All 
hope that every pernicious germ 
will be extinguished, and that eter- 
nal peace and concord will take 
root in their stead, Let the fears, 
jealousies, and distrusts, which cri- 
minal souls have excited in the 
heart of the best of kings, for ever 
disappear; and all unite in sur- 
rounding the throne with that fra- 
ternal alliance which secures or- 
der, produces plenty, maintains 
justice, and preserves peace. And 
permit me, sire, the faithful organ 
of this congress, and of the nation 
it represents, to present to you the 
due homage of its fidelity, and of 
the honourable sentiments by 
which it is animated. 

“As our illustrious ancestors 
always were the firmest support 
of the throne and of the mo- 
narch, so the same Spain, always 
ready to give brilliant testimonies 
of loyalty and love to her kings, 
solemnly promises you that her 
sons, who have displayed in war 
more sanguinary examples of fi- 
delity than were known to past 
generations, will make sacrifices 
worthy of Spanish heroes, and the 
admiration of future ages.” 


His majesty replied in the fol, 


lowing terms :— 


“ { accept the expressions and 
sentiments of love and loyalty 
which the cortes manifests toward, 
me through the organ of its pre. 
sident; and I hope, through iy 
assistance, to see - nation I have 
the glory to govern free and 
happy.” 

mmediately after his maj 
read with a clear voice the fallow. 


ing speech :— 

“ Gentlemen and deputies, 

“ Atlength has arrived theday, 
the object of my ardent wishes, on 
which I see myself surrounded by 
the representatives of the heroic 
and generous Spanish nation, and 
in which a solemn oath has com. 
pletely identified my _ interests 
and those of my family with the 
interests of my people. 

“ When excess of evils produ 
ced the clear manifestation of the 
voice of the nation, formerly ob- 
scured by lamentable circum. 
stances which ought to be erased 
from our memories, I immediate. 
ly determined to embrace the de 
sired system, and to take the cath 
to the political constitution of the 
monarchy sanctioned by the 
ral and extraordinary cortes in the 
year 1812. Then did the crown 
as well as the nation receive its ke 
gitimate rights, my resolution be 
ing no less spontaneous and free 
than conformable to my own ® 
terests and those of the Spanish 
people, whose happiness has never 
ceased to be the object of my st 
cerest wishes. My heart thus & 
dissolubly united with the hearts 
of my subjects, who are also my 
children, the future presents to m™ 
only agreeable images of 
dence, love, and prosperity. 


“With what satisiaction me 
ux 
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spectacle be contem- 
Me her unexampled in his- 
a magnanimous nation, 
ae cd from one politi- 
«al state to another without con- 
akion or violence, subjecting her 
ethosiasm to the guidance of rea- 
es, under circumstances which 
have covered with mourning, and 
aondated with tears, other less 
fortunate countries ! 

« The attention of Eu- 
mpe is now directed to the = 
aedings of the congress which 
represents this highly-favoured na- 
ton, ona are “poms — 
indulgence for the past, and en- 
ightened firmness for the future, 
wd that, at the moment which 
aafirms the happiness of the pre- 
got and ing generations, 
theerrors of the preceding epoch 
may be buried in oblivion. It is 
also that multiplied exam- 
- il be displayed of justice, 

» and generosity—vir- 
mes which always distinguished 
Spaniards—which the constitution 
ncommends—and which, having 
wen religiously observed during 
heeffervescence among the peo- 
ple, ought to be still more strictly 
practised in the congress of their 
representatives, invested with the 
dhgdon and tranquil character 

tors, 

“Itis now time to undertake 
the examination of the state of the 
hon, and to commence those 
ubours indispensable for the ap- 

m of remedies suitable to 
be evils produced by ancient 
Pee and augmented both by 
— of the enemy, and by 

—: system of the suc- 
period, 

account of the public re- 

"nue, which the uary of 

“ale to whom that department 
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belongs will present, will show 
its diminution and embarrassment, 
and will excite the zeal of the 
Cortes to seek and select, amon 
the resources still possessed by the 
nation, those best suited for meet. 
ing the engagements and indis- 
pensable charges of the state. This 
inquiry will serve more and more 
to confirm the opinion, that it is 
essential and urgent to establish 
=< credit on the immutable 
asis of justice and good faith, 
and the scrupulous observance 
and fulfilment of allarrangements 
which give satisfaction and tran- 
quillity to creditors and capital. 
ists, native and foreign, and re. 
lief to the treasury. I fulfill one 
of the most sacred duties which 
the royal dignity and love of my 
people impose on me, in earnestly 
recommending this important ob- 


ject to the serious consideration of 


the Cortes, 

« The administration of justice, 
without which no society can exist, 
has hitherto depended almost ex- 
clusively on the honour and pro- 
bity of the judges; but, now made 
subject to arth and established 
principles, it affords to the citizens 
new and stronger grounds of se- 
curity ; and still greater improve- 
ments are to be expected when 
our codes, carefully improved, 
shall attain that simplicity and 
perfection which the knowledge 
and experience of the age in which 
we live are capable of giving. 

«¢ In the interior administration 
difficulties are experienced which 
proceed from old abuses, aggra- 
vated during these latter times. 
The persevering application of 
the government, and the zeal 
with which its agents, and the 
provincial authorities, labour to 
establish the simple and beneficent 

municipal 
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municipal system adopted by the 
constitution, are lessening the ob- 
stacles, and will, in time, perfect 
a départment of the state which 
has an essential influence over the 
public welfare and prosperity. 

«“ The army and the navy call 
more particularly for my attention 
and solicitude. It will be one of 
my first cares to promote their or- 
ganization, and establish them ia 
the manner most convenient for 
the nation, combining, as far as 
possible, the advantages of forces 
so important with that economy 
which is indispensable, and rely- 
ing on the patriotism and good 
will of the people and the wisdom 
of their representatives, to whom 
I shall always have recourse with 
entire confidence. 

“It is to be expected that the 
re-establishment of the constitu- 
tional system, and the flattering 
prospect which that event presents 
for the future, may, by removing 
the pretexts of which malignity 
has been able to take advantage 
in the ultra-marine provinces, 
smooth the path to the pacification 
of those which are in a state of 
y -apceteg or disturbance, and ren- 

er unnecessary the employment 
of any other means, The exam- 
ples of moderation and the love of 
order given by peninsular Spain, 
the just pride belonging to so 
worthy and generous a nation, 
and the wise laws which are pro- 
mulgated conformable to the con- 
stitution, will, contribute to this 
object, to the oblivion of past evils, 
and will draw closer all Spaniards 
around my shrone--cecsibcing to 
the love of their common country 
all the recollections which might 
break or weaken those fraternal 
ties by which they ought to be 
united, 
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“In our relations with fore; 
countries the most perfect harmo. 
ny in general prevails, with the 
exception of some few differe 
which, though they have not dis. 
turbed the existing peace, have 
given rise to discussions which 
cannot be terminated without the 
concurrence and intervention of 
the Cortes of the kingdom, Such 
are the differences ding with 
the United States of Amol re. 
specting the Floridas, and the 
marking out the boundaries of 
Louisiana. Contests likewise exist, 
occasioned by the occupation of 
Monte Video, and other Spanish 
possessions on the left bank of the 
river Plata; but, though a com 
pou of various circumstances 

as hitherto prevented the adjust. 
ment of these differences, I 
that the justice and moderation of 
the principles which guide our di- 
plomatic operations, will produce 
a result suitable to the nation, and 
conformable to the pacific system, 
the preservation of which is now 
the general and decided maximet 
European policy. The regency 
of Algiers has given indications of 
a wish to renew its old system ot 
restlessness and aggression, To 
avoid the consequences which may 
arise from this want of respect t 
existing stipulations, the defensive 
treaty entered into in the year 
1816 with the king of the Nether 
lands stipulated the union of the 
respective maritime forces in the 
Mediterranean, destined to mait- 
tain and secure the freedom of ne 
vigation and commerce, 

“ Thus, as it is the duty of the 
Cortes to consolidate general hap- 
piness through the medium of 
wise and just laws, and thereby 
to protect religion, the rights 


the crown and of the casey “ 
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to my office to 
~ mrs execution and ful- 


of those laws, and especie 

ally of the fandamental law of the 
monarchy, in which the hopes and 
ee the Spanish people are 
This will be my most 

and most constant duty. 

the establishment, and to the 
estire and inviolable preservation 
of the constitution, the power 
which that constitution grants to 
theroyalauthority will be devoted, 
and in that will also consist my 


delight, and glory. ‘To 

it ad bring to senlbalion this 
great and salutary enterprise, af- 
vr humbly imploring the aid and 
net the author of all good, 
require the active co-operation 
ofthe Cortes, whose zeal, intelli- 
patriotism, and love to my 
caitiareen, lead me to hope 
that they will concur in all the 
necessary measures for the attain- 
ment of such important ends, thus 


{uciying the confidence of the 


ic nation by which they have 
been elected,” 
The president replied :— 
“The Cortes have heard with 
angular satisfaction the wise ad- 
dessin which your majesty has 
eipressed your noble and gene- 
tous sentiments and described the 
sate of the nation. ‘The Cortes 
presents to your majesty its most 
tful thanks for the ardent 
with which you promote the 
general prosperity, and promises 
t9cO-operate with your majesty’s 
tnce, and to contribute by 
illpossible means to the attain- 
ment of the important objects for 
it has been convoked,”” 
It was supposed that the chief 
difficulty in the way of the recep- 
€ constitution, by the 
mass of the people, would arise 
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from the influence of the priests 
over them. This, however, does 
not appear to have been the case: 
the new government felt itself 
strong enough to abolish the In- 
quisition, to establish the freedom 
of the press, and even to abo. 
lish the monasteries, and to make 
use of ecclesiastical property to 
relieve the finances of the country, 

Embarrassed and impoverished 
as Spain had been for a great 
length of time, it was not to be 
expected that the exertions of the 
ablest and most patriotic men 
could easily extricate her from her 
difficulties. To this end, however, 
the Cortes and the ministers seem 
to be directing their efforts ; and 
though the conduct of Ferdi- 
nand has more than once excited 
the apprehensions of his subjects, 
yet his fears, if not his good sense 
and his principles, have brought 
him back to the safest conduct 
for himself, as well as the best for 
the nation. Spain therefore at the 
close of the year 1820 may be 
considered as gradually working 
out for herself more liberty, pro- 
sperity and happiness, than she 
ever enjoyed in any former period. 

That Spain required regenera- 
tion in all the departments of the 
state, is sufficiently evident from 
the fcllowing abstract of the ex- 
posé of its situation presented to 
the Cortes. 

Foreicn.—The minister for fo- 
reign affairs announced that the re- 
lations of the nation with foreign 
powers were pertectly pacific and 
amicable,except with regard tothe 
court of Portugal and the United 
States. With the former, he ob- 
served, some differences exist re- 
specting the capture of Monte-Vi- 
deo, and with the latter on the sub- 


ject of the treaty of the Veith ; 
ut 
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but the principles of moderation 
and justice which direct the diplo- 
matic operations, give us reason to 
hope that these differences will be 
adjusted honourably for Spain, and 
that they will not alter in the 
slightest degreethe system of peace 
established m Europe. 

InteR1on.—The minister of the 
interior gave a detail of all the 
branches of the public administra- 
tion connected with his department, 
and specified the means adopted 
for its improverrent. This depart- 
ment of government will require 
the longer time in organizing, as 
every thing must be regenerated 
conformably to the report on the 
political economy and civil ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, in 
order to give a new stimulus to 
agriculture, commerce, manutac- 
tures, and the arts, and to pro. 
mote the general prosperity of the 
nation. 

Coton1at.—The ministerofthe 
colonies, in his exposé on the situa- 
tion of America, detailed among a 
variety of other topics the measures 
adopted by the king for the recon- 
cilement of subsisting differences, 
and the re-union of the colonies 
to the mother country. He dis- 
sipated the mischievous rumours 
which had been circulated of a 
contemplated expedition to Ame- 
rica, and explained what had given 
rise to those false rumours. 

Justice.—Thereportof the mi- 
nistér of justice embraced only the 
_ subsequent to the 9th of 

arch of this year, He gave an 
account of the decrees signed by 
the king for consolidating the con- 
stitutional system, and causing the 
laws to be observed—of the state of 
the royal courts, and other tribunals 
of the country—of what has been 
already done for the establishment 











of the judges in the first ; 
conformably tothe district divisions 
adopted by the Cortes. He stated 
that some ecclesiastic prebendaries 
have been disposed of to recom, 
pense different individuals named 
and who had been persecuted me 
account of their adherence to the 
constitutional system. He dwelt 
much on the measures ado 
with respect to the regular c 
which he represented as ps 
advantageous to that body and 
the nation, and stated the arrange. 
ments made for preventing the in. 
crease of Jesuit convents, by al. 
lowing only one in towns which 
before had several, and taking 
public instruction out of their 
hands. The minister finally de. 
fended the measures which had 
been adopted for securing the de. 
puties who signed the representa. 
tion of the year 1814, and on whom 
it is reserved for the Cortes to pro. 
nounce judgement. 
War.—The report of the mi. 
nister of war produced the mos 
afflicting impression, It appeared 
that this department was in the 
most deplorable condition; that it 
is indispensably necessary imme 
diately to effect a reform in the 
army, and to change its organie 
zation ; that the existing military 
force, comprising all] the arms, is 
about 53,705 men, exclusive of 
the royal guard, and 7,083 caval 
ry ; that, notwithstanding there 
duction of 10,000 officers, the 
number retained was beyond all 
proportion to the army ; that the 
corps of the royal guard was 
greatly diminished ; that the want 
of money, and partial distribe- 
tions of pay, had reduced the off- 
cers to the greatest privations; 
that the major part of had 


remained tor years on half-pays 
though 
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“» active service; that the 
ee. ye of shameful nu- 
wT ses in the cavalry only 15 
aay i that in . : 

have their clothing and 
equipments in tolerable condition ; 
shat the clothing and arms of the 
were not uniform, and 
bad; that they had only 
37,000 muskets, of which 6,000 
were unserviceable ; that the ca- 
rary had 10,000 carbines, and 
that inthe pistols and swords there 
was no uniformity ; and that the 
addlery articles were regular only 
in even regiments. 
The minister next described the 
state of the artillery, 
shich was wholly destitute of ma- 
wriel,and had a supply of ammu- 
sition scarcely sufficient for a sin- 
gleday’s service in battle. The 
nilitiacorps raised in 1818 pre- 
eat a force of 33,809 men, com- 
manded by 140 chiefs; the garri- 
nas, castles, &c., are in the most 
wretched condition, as well as the 
fortresses on the coast. The mi- 
ary education has not undergone 
wy change; and the department 
toretical and practical in- 
suction for the military requires 
wreformation. The retirements 
granted to — have produced 
‘ : and the number of in- 
nde 7,838 men. 
He then recapitulated the total 
face of the peninsula: that of the 
» including the militia, he 
to consist of 87,779 men; 
st monk of 6,338; and the 
apease of the whole army he 
‘timated at 352,607,000 reals 
a 200 francs). 
entered upon the de- 
tls of the colonial adidas 
f enim St. 
and Cuba, enjoy pro- 
re Wanquillity. In icties 
exist only a few bands of in- 
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surgents, which cannot occasion 
any apprehensions; but it is ne- 
cessary, he observed, to keep that 
country on a war footing. The 
ravages of the revolutions are se- 
verely felt in South America, 
which experiences the effects of a 
war excited by the ambition of fo- 
reigners, Though it is impossible 
to give a correct statement of the 
military forces in these countries, 
the minister announced that, since 
1815, not less than 42,177 men 
of all arms have been transported 
thither, of whom 5,000 are of Por- 
to- Rico, 

The torces in the island of Cu- 
ba, including the militia, amount 
to 10,995 men, and 977 horses; 
those in North America to 41,036 
infantry and cavalry, who occupy 
an extent of 82,142 square 
leagues. Lastly, by adding the 
troops which are on other stations 
of South America, consisting of 
about 10,178 men, who form the 
garrisons of the Philippines, it 
will be found that the army in the 
colonies amounts to 96,578 men, 
and 8,419 horses, ‘The garrisons 
in America are in the worst possi. 
ble state. 

Maarint.—The minister of ma- 
rine gave an account in his report 
of the dilapidated condition to 
which his department had been 
reduced ; he urged the necessity 
of regenerating this most impor- 
tant branch, and of increasing it 
to the highest possible pitch, by 
building as many ships as the 
state of the finances will admit. 
He referred to a proposition sub- 
mitted to the former Cortes, to in- 
crease the navy to 20 ships of the 
line, 20 frigates, 18 corvettes, 26 
brigantines, and 18 sloops of war. 

Funance--The minister of the 


finances entered into a lon and 
complicated 
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complicated statement. He ren- 
dered an account of the state of 
the treasury on the 9th of March, 
explained the available resources, 
and pointed out a — 
mode of supplying the deficiencies. 
He proposed some modification 
of the dotations to the royal fa- 
mily, and solicited the approba- 
tion of the Cortes to a loan of 
40,000,000 opened by the king, 
and towards which only 5,000,000 
had been subscribed. He descri- 
bed the wretched state of the fi- 
nances, indicated the mode of im- 
proving the system, and the diffi- 
culties opposed to a reformation, 
He specified the abuses—and one 
of the principal, the taxes imposed 
as merely provisional, and which 
were never suppressed in Spain, 
Hence the necessity of consulting 
the opinions and the abilities of 
the people before on should be 
subjected to a new plan of taxa- 
tion. He explained the causes 
which were opposed to the esta- 
blishment of direct contributions, 
and mentioned the indisposition of 
the clergy, the nobility, and per- 
sons in office, to contribute their 
proportions, as one of the prin- 
cipal impediments. He de- 
monstrated the necessity of a 
reform, and to give publicity 
to every thing connected with the 
finances. ‘The minister concluded 
his report by pointing out the in- 
accuracy and the inutility of cus- 
tom-house codes; the injurious 
and mischievous tendency of the 
prohibitory laws: he proposed the 
anion of the department of the 
posts to that of the finances, and 
reprobated the absurdity of the 
penal laws with regard to the sy- 
stem of finance. 

With respect to the finances, the 
committee of finance reported to 
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the Cortes that the extreme 

ry of the public treasury had pi 
en occasion to the suggestion 
many plans for affording immed; 
ate relief. They had parti 
noticed a plan of colonel don Jar 
del Castillo, who proposed to ¢oin 
copper-money to the amount 
3, ,000,000 of reals. A a 
discussion arose upon this plar 
which waseventuallyrejectedasus. 
constitutional and impracticable, 

The Cortes, however, approved 
of another project of the commit. 
tee of finance for establishing 
trepd's in several ports of Spa: 
and America. There are to bk 
eight of the first class in Spain; 
viz. at Bilboa, Santander, Corup. 
na, Cadiz, Malaga, Alicant, Ta. 
ragona, and Barcelona ; seventees 
in Amcrica; and one in the Phe 
lippine islands, at Manilla. 

There are tobe in Spain, and the 
adjacent islands, seven ports of a 
trep6t of the second class, and eigh- 
teen in America, 

The budget for the financial 
year, which commenced on the I 
of July last, was definitively fixed 
as follows :— Reals. 
The king’s house- 

































hold . 45,090,000 
Ministry for foreign 
affairs 12,000,000 
The interior . 8,410,875 
The colonies 1,968,235 
Justice 11,131,110 
Finance ° . 173,351,658 
War , $55,450,915 
Marine 96,000,000 
———— 
Total . . 702,802,304 
The total revenues . 530,394,27! 
————— 
Deficit . 172,408,085 





The definitive organization 
the army, as sanctioned by & 


king was as follows. , 
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in time of peace it shall consist 
ee 48,958 


‘ 12,475 
;: 5,000 
° 1,000 


66,828 
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In a period of war the military 
force shall be augmented 124,579 
men. The three Swiss regiments 
are oe The government 
can, if need be, increase the mili- 
tia to 120,000 men. 








CHAPTER XI. 


Revolution in Portugal—in Naples—State of Germany and Russia. 


could scarcely beexpected that 

Portugal would remain quiet 
long after the revolution had bro- 
tn outin Spain. In many re- 
pects, indeed, Portu al was differ- 
aatly situated from the latter coun- 
vp she had not the same causes 

complaint and dissatisfaction, 
bet she had others which were 
aificiently power ful to lead to de- 
auive results, when an opportunity 
occurred, 

The two great sources of the 
dssatisfaction of the Portuguese 
were, that they were become now, 
t fact, colonists of their own colo- 
ty; that Portugal had ceased to 
tethe principal country since the 

had established his residence 
court in the Brazils. The 
who had fought so no- 
tiytorestore to their sovereign his 
dominions, at a time 

when he had fled from them, 
thonght themselves very harshly 
ted unjustly treated, when that 
evereign refused to return among 
pe ae neem was one 
complaint. Besides, 

Portugal, which had been drained 
fd aepeverisheddarin thedread- 
arduous struggle it had so 
bnourably and successfully sus- 
uined against the French, requir: 


ed, and thought she deserved, the 
fostering care of her sovereign, 
and the residence of those gran. 
dees who of course would follow 
him wherever he went. 

The Portuguese also were averse 
to the state of dependence to the 
English in which they were held : 
they acknowledged their obliga- 
tions to them; but they had 2 
ped that the English did not assist 
them to drive out the French, 
merely for the purpose of fixing 
their own authority over them, 
which, though infinitely more 
mild, was still foreign authority. 

If to these circumstances we 
add the impulse given to the 
minds of the Portuguese during 
their struggles with the French, 
and the information on the subject 
of political rights and liberty 
which must have broken in upon 
their minds from their long and 
intimate connexion with the En- 

lish, we shall not be surprised 
that they were desirous of a more 
liberal form of government, 

The revolution broke out at 
Oporto on the 24th of August ; it 
was not opposed by the troops, 
but it appears to have been the 
wish of the people. The rights 
of the legitimate dynasty were 

not 
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not formally attacked: but the 
constitution of the Cortes in Spain 
was demanded, and indeed pro- 
claimed in the name of the king 
of Portugal and the Brazils, ‘The 
regency, in the hope of pacifying 
the people, proposed to convoke 
the cortes; but the provisional 
junto, which had been formed at 
Oporto, as soon as the revolution 
broke out, treated this proposal as 
a device to amuse and mislead 
the people. As it was of the ut- 
most importance to the revolution- 
ists to gain possession of Lisbon, 
the first step of the provisional 
junto was to set out from Oporto 
to that city. This they did at the 
head of $0,000 men, all troops of 
the line. The conde d’Amarante, 
who commanded in Lisbon, at 
first seems to have been disposed 
to prevent the entrance of the 
junto into that city, but he was 
compelled by the general deser- 
tion of his troops to abandon the 
regency, and proclaim the revolu- 
tion. 

Hitherto nothing has occurred 
worthy of particular notice since 
the revolution was completed : as 
it has evidently been the work 
both of the military and of the 
mass of the people, it is to be ho- 
ped that it will not be stained 
with crime, but proceed wisely to- 
wards its only justifiable and legi-. 
timate object, the national good. 

Soon after the revolution broke 
out, marshal Beresford returned 
from the Brazils; buthe either was 
not Y eheee or did not deem it 
prudent, to land in Portugal. The 
intelligence of the events which 
took place in Portugal in August, 
and of the wishes of the Portu- 
uese, reached Rio Janeiro on the 
Oth of October. His most faithful 
majesty immediately acceded to 
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their wishes,—to Approve of the 
convocation of the cortes, and tp 
authorize the formation of a con. 
stitution, which, as soon as it is &. 
nished, he desires may be trans. 
mitted to him, that he may inveg 
it with his royal sanction. Hi 
majesty added, that when this j 
done he will determine whether he 
will return in person to Lisbon, oy 
send thither one of the princes of 
his family. 

That revolutions should have ts. 
ken place in Spain and Portugal did 
not create much surprise; but tha 
Naples should follow their exam. 
ple was not anticipated, As how. 
ever Naples had participated large. 
ly in the revolutionary movements 
of Europe, and as moreover, us. 
der Murat, her troops and offices; 
must have imbibed revolutionary 
ideas, this event does not seem » 
surprising. This revolution, like 
that of Spain, was effected by 
means of the army. Great digg. 
fection had long been prevalentia 
this country among all clases; 
and the troops had participated ia 
the general spirit. At Palermo 
1 iscontents had assumed a 
alarming aspect, and preparations 
were alia be send : part of the 
garrison of Naples to Sicily, whes 
a deputation of the regiments inb- 
mated to the commander in chief, 
in the beginning of July, the sm- 
nimous resolution of the army t 
have a representative free const 
tution, and that they expected his 
majesty’s compliance with 
demand; within fourteen days 
The king yielded to their apple 
par pian wep va wees 
and persons chosén in their 100®, 
who possessed the confidence and 
good opinion of the people, Te 
ps of eight days, which the 

ing had originally fixed fae 

pa 
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ion of theconstitution, ben 
for the impatience of the 
po therefi a8 required the 
constitution of the Cortes of Spain 
of 182 to be adopted without de- 
lay; which was accordingly done. 
On the 7th of July a royal rescript 
28 ed, in which his majes- 
ty, alleging that the state of his 
health did not permit him any 
to execute the duties Od 
, appointed his son the 
po of Calabria his vicar-gene- 
ral, 

M. Zuilo, who had been mini- 
ser of the interior under Murat, 
and who retained that situation on 
the restoration of Ferdinand, was 
very instrumental in persuading 
him to accept the constitution, 
The other leading men were two 
brothers of the name of Pepe, both 

; Filangieri, the son of 
celebrated writer—an officer 
oldistinguished merit ; Carascosa, 
do a military man; and the 
duke of Campo Chiaro ; all these 
lad been in the service of Murat. 

A very few days before the re- 

was completed, the go- 
reament of Naples published an 
ficial note from the cabinet of 
%. Petersburgh to the Spanish 
or at that court, in which 

the revolution of Spain is stigma- 
¢ a§ 4 most atrocious event, 
which had excited the indignation 
the emperor of Russia, But 
rah g hot intimidate the Neapo- 


_ The principal sovereigns of con- 
mai Europe, however, could 

sot View without alarm the revo- 
Spain, Portugal and Na- 

two first countries they 

ra hot interfere with without 
consent of France, which was 


‘= be granted ; nor could 
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they pretend that they felt any ap- 
prehensions of immediate danger 
from countries lying so remote 
from, and unconnected with, any 
of their own territories, 

It was otherwise, however, with 
Naples. Austria considered herself 
as deeply and seriously interested 
in whatever regarded that portion 
of Italy : or, in other words, ruling 
her own states and the northern 
parts of Italy, which she had re- 
covered by the treaty of Paris, 
with little regard to the liberties 
of the inhabitants, and on maxims 
at once despotic and unwise, she 
was naturally afraid that, if the 
Neapolitans wrought out their own 
political freedom, her Italian sub- 
jects would not long be tame and 
patient under her harassing and 
stern dominion. Austria therefore 
was feelingly alive to the Neapoli- 
tan revolution. The king of Prus- 
sia also, whose subjects had been so 
often promised a free constitution 
as some reward for the exertions 
they made for their country and 
their monarch, at a time when he 
deserted them and the French 
were all powerful—and by whose 
means the enemy had been driven 
out of Prussia, and their sovereign 
restored, — the king of Prussia 
coincided in the views and felt the 
same fears as the emperor of Au- 
stria. The emperor of Russia, tt 
might be supposed, would have 
acted a more liberal and wise part; 
but he also affected to be interest- 
ed for the repose of Europe. These 
monarchs accordingly met at 
Troppau ; and the result of their 
deliberations appeared in a kind 
of manifesto, in which they pro- 
nounced a strong condemnation 
of all changes in the frame of go- 


vernment brought about by the 
ZC military, 
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military, or by ary species of force, 
or indeed in any other way than 
by the free will of the sovereign. 
Asif,truly,a despotic sovereign(and 
all the sovereigns of continental 
Europe possess despotic power in 
some degree) would voluntarily 
curtail his own authority. In this 
amnifesto, a hope, if not a decla- 
ration. was held out that Great 
Brittin .and France would unite 
with Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
in preserving the tranquillity of 
Europe; Great Britain, however, 
officially refused to interfere ; and 
though no official document on the 
subject has appeared from France, 
yet it is generally understood that 
she also isaverseto all interference, 
Naples was alarmed at this 
declaration of the allied sove- 
reigns: she naturally thought 
that no foreign power had any 
right to interfere with her internal 
concerns; and that with the same 
colour of justice she might have 
interfered with the internal govern- 
ment of Austrian Italy. The allied 
sovereigns were, however, resolved 
to proceed; and they refused to 
receive the Neapolitan ambassa- 
dur who was sent to Troppau. 

In the mean time Austrian 
troups were assembling in the 
north of Italy, and every thing in- 
dicated a determination on the part 
of Austria to invade Naples: in 
order, however, to give some pre- 
text of justice to their proceedings, 
the allied sovereigns declared that 
they had no objection that Naples 
should possess a free government, 
but that it should be such a one as 
they approved, and as by the point 
of the bayonet the Neapolitans 
were compelled to accept. 

The free wishes of the king of 


Naples were also to be consulted. 
for this purpose they invited, o 
rather commanded, him to came 
to Laybach, at which place they 
were about to assemble. The Nea 
politans were naturally averse tp 
their king leaving the kingdom 
especially at the command of 3 
foreign power ; but at length the 
parliament gave their consent, og 
condition that the king would, be. 
fore his departure, fill up the no. 
minations to the council of state, 
provided for by the constitution, ig 
aid and control of the executive, 
and complete the modifications ne. 
cessary to the constitutional act, 
Before his departure, the king 

ublished an address ® to the par 
Reinke. in which, after stating 
that the sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, united in cou. 
gress at Troppau, had invited him 
to repair in person to Laybach, to 
form part of a new congress to be 
held at Laybach ; and that he has 
complied with their request ia 
order to save the nation from th 
scourge of war ;—he adds, “ Far 
be the thought from me and from 
you, that the adoption of this pro 
ject can make me compromise the 
good of my people; and in path 
ing from you I| owe it to myself 
give you & new and solemn gue 
rantee, I declare then to you, 
and to the nation that has resolved 
to make every exertion for the em 
joyment of a liberal and wise com 
stitution, that, whatever measures 
circumstances may exact relative 
to our actual political state, all my 
efforts will be directed that it may 
remain for ever fixed upon the 
lowing bases ;— 

“ P That the individual ane 
real liberty of my beloved subjects 


* For the whole of this address se Public Papers, (258) 
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aay be secured by a fundamental 


state. 
nan birth shall confer no 
; in the composition of the 
body of the state. 
% $, That no taxes shall be im- 
without the consent of the 
gation in its legitimate representa- 


DON. 

« 4 That the accounts of pub- 
licexpenditure shall be referred to 
the nation itself, and to its repre- 


ves. 
« 5, That laws shall be made 
inaccord with the national repree 


sentatives. 

“6, That the judicial power 
shall be independent. 

* 7, That the press shall remain 
free, except from the operation of 
laws enacted against the abuses of 
its liberty. 

* 8. That the ministers be re- 


sponsible. 

“9, That the civil list shall be 
fired. 

“ I further declare that none of 
my subjects shall ever receive mo- 
ion on account of past politi- 
cal events,” 

On the 15th of December, the 
pace vicar-general, now regent 
a the kingdom, issued a procla- 
mation to the people, on opening 
his new functions, of which we 
transcribe the concluding passages. 

some remarks on the de- 
parture and the mission of his fa- 
ther, he proceeds thus: — 

“L remain among you regent 


of the kingdom ; and be assured 


do every thing in my power 

to return a se yen 
reposed in me by the nation 

and the king. I shall cate em my 
‘anety and my labours for your 
gt always pursuing exactly 
» Sareer pointed out by the con- 
“tution to which we have sworn. 
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“ I feel secure, however, that 
you will always listen to my voice 
when in concord with that consti- 
tution. This is the more necessary, 
since it is by the prudence of your 
conduct, at once firm and mode. 
rate, you will give force to the 
arguments which the king, my 
august parent, will offer to the 
congress at Laybach in support of 
our national independence, and 
enable him to prove, by an appeal 
to facts, that the liberty established 
by the generous free will of the 
sovereign, is not a dangerous pre- 
dicament, but that our true social 
contract has consolidated the 
throne by founding it on the love 
of the people. 

« Let all, then, be of one ac- 
cord, not less to sustain the rights 
of the nation, than to obey the ap- 
pointed constitutional authorities, 
and to banish from among you all 
spirit of discord, which can only 
tend to weaken us. Let us, finally, 
form a solid and respected body, 
which may place us in the most 
imposing rank of nations.” 

On the morning of the 18th the 
prince regent took the oath before 
the whole parliament, attended by 
the grand and imposing ceremo- 
nies suited to the occasion, At the 
termination, the president address- 
ed his royal highness in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“ Your highness,—The solemn 
act that you have now performed 
fills our hearts with tenderness and 
joy. The attachment of your royal 
highness to the welfare of the peo- 
ple was always apparent: we now 
see it confirmed by our solemn 
promise, and sanctioned by the 

arantee of the God of justice. 
The parliament, sir, does not cease 
to congr.tulate itself on having 


confide.i_o you the provisiona | gc - 
2C2 vernment 
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vernment of the kingdom. The 
know that they have confided it 
to one who loves the constitution, 
who knows how to secure it, and 
who can alone diminish our grief 
for the absence of his august fa- 
ther. Under the auspices of your 
royal highness, we shall see the 
elevation and force of our nation 
always extend themselves. We 
shall continually become more 
worthy of the esteem of good men, 
and more terrible to those who 
dare to attack us. We will show 
to the universe, in fine, that with 
us liberty is the guardian of the 
throne, and the protectress of the 
people ; that se rema2ins con- 
stantly by the side of good order, 
and that she answers friendship 
with fervour, and oppression by 
force; that there is nothing, in 
fact, of which an independent na- 
tion, with a magnanimous prince 
at its head, is not capable.” 

The length of the prince’s reply 
limits us to a selection only of the 
most striking passages:— 

“ Far from us all be pale dis- 
trust and black intrigues, Let us 
emulate each other in pursuing the 
path of honour and of our coun- 
try’s happiness; you, with those 
capabilities which the constitution 
confers on the legislative, and I 
with that energy and vigour which 
it assigns to the executive power, 

“ Let these two distinct powers 
assist each other by turn, in giving 
firmness to the machine of the 
state. 

“* Let us so act, that while our 
father and king urges his venerable 
plea in behalf of the country before 
the august session of the allied mo- 
narchs, our noble, firm, ard loyal 
conduct may furnish him more 
and more with powerful reasous 
in our favour, 





“Your deliberations shall be 
free, Examine with SCTIOUSNESS the 
wants of the state, and place the 
department of war on a footing 
that may make us respected, ani 
secure our independence, Let the 
magistrates be just and vigilant ig 
the administration of justice, s 
necessary to the maintenance of 
civil order and the happiness of 
the people, Let all things con. 
spire effectively to the public good; 
to protect it from hostile aggre. 
sions, and to secure its continu. 
ance.” 

The conclusion of the prince's 
speech was accompanied with the 
most lively applause from the hall 
and all the tribunes, In this mo. 
ment he appeared unable to re. 
strain the impulse of the thoughts 
by which his mind was agitated, 
He waved his hand to speak once 
more, and uttered the following 
words in an accent of strong emo 
tion :— 

«“ The expressions which I have 
ronounced are dictated from the 

ttom of my heart, which will 
adhere to the constitution we have 
sworn, as the foundation of the 
prosperity of the country. Thes 
are the sentiments, too, of the king, 
my father, which he repeated to 
me a thousand times before bis 
departure.” 

At these words, which called 
tears of joy in the eyes of the spec- 
tators, the hall echoed with accla 
mations of “ Live the king,” and 
the most sincere benedictions for 
the happiness of all the royal fa- 
mily. : 

While affairs were proceeding 
in this. tranquil manner in Naples, 
Sicily was the scene of dreadfal 
disorders. The Sicilians, though 
reduced for some centuries, 


with few interruptions, under the 
same 
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sovereignty as the Neapoli- 
vasbavealeays retainedfor them 
sentiment of national jea- 
a Davies the late war, Sicily 
wasin the possession of the English, 
fomwhom itreceived a constitution 
saating resembling the British. 
Thisthe king of Nuples destroyed 
ssoonas heregained Sicily, When 
therevolution broke out at Naples, 
the first impulse of the Sicilians 
was to wear the tri-coloured badge 
of the constitution; but the next 
day the yellow or Sicilian ribband 
tt layed in conjunction with 
theother: an accident exasperated 
the people against the Neapolitan 
authorities, The forts in possession 
of the Neapolitans were carried 
bythe populace, and a number 
of Neapolitans were massacred. 
Troops were sent from Naples to 
Sicily under general Pepe ; the Si- 
ilians were compelled to submit, 
mda treaty was entered into on 
the 5th of October, by which, 
other articles, it was stipu- 
lated that the majority of votes of 
the Sicilians, legally convened, 
should decide whether the national 
representation of the Two Sicilies 
be united or separate. The 
a a ws mers however, 
telused by the Neapolitan par- 
lament. Thus, at the Blens tf the 
yeat 1820, a singular spectacle is 
presented to Europe by the situ- 
ation of the Two Sicilies. While 
arenuous efforts are making in 
to resist the aggressions 
nded from Austria, Naples 
—_ is holding Sicily in a state 
$e that of military 
occupation. 


_ he junta at Palermo 
ceased to act, while general 
governs that city and the 

g district, by his sole 
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authority, under the tide of licu- 
tenant-general, The rest of Sicily 
is ruled in a similar manner, by 
prince Scaletta. The estates of 
the principal nobility at Palermo 
are placed under sequestration, 
and a state of distrust prevails ge- 
nerally. One of the last persons 
of rank holding out against the 
Neapolitan authority in Sicily was 
a baron Alliotta, who retired to 
his estate at Terranova, after the 
convention of the 5th of October, 
and attempted, but in vain, to 
rouse the inhabitants of that part 
of Sicily to resistance. He was 
overpowered by a party of troops 
acting under the orders of the 
lieutenant-general, arrested, and 
brought to Palermo, 

Germany, with the exception of 
the proceedings of the allied so- 
vereigns, presents nothing inters 
esting. On the 16th of September, 
the emperor of Russia, as_ king 
of Poland, opened the diet at War- 
saw with a long speech, in which 
there is a deal of mysticism: the 
only thing that is clear is his dis- 
like to the chauges of government 
in Spain, Portugal, and Naples; 
the progress of evil is ascribed to 
the “the spirit of evil” predomi- 
nating in one part of Europe, and 
heaping crimes and convulsions on 
the other. This declaration, how- 
ever, seems to have had little effect 
on the diet ; for one of its first mea- 
sures was to reject, almost unani- 
mously, the criminal code recom- 
mended by the Russian ministers, 
on the ground of want of security 
to general freedom, which was 
visible throughout the whole, and 
more especially the absence of any 
provision for a trial by jury. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Affairs of the United States—of South America—of Hayti. 


E have already incidental- 

ly remarked that the United 
States was suffering under a de- 
pression of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, similar to 
that under which Great Britain 
laboured, but not equal in degree. 
In some measure it arose from the 
same causes,—the over issue of 
paper money at one period, the 
consequent stimulus given not only 
to regular and laudable industry, 
but also to all species of specula- 
tion and mercantile gambling,— 
and the reduction of that paper 
currency. Hence there was com- 
paratively little demand for agri- 
cultural produce in America, and 
prices fell considerably. But in 
Great Britain the pressure of taxa- 
tion acted in conjunction with the 
reduction of paper currency—in- 
creased the evil, and rendered the 
cure much more difficult. This 
was not the case in America ; there 
the taxes were comparatively little: 
besides, the resources of America, 
especially in land, were almost 
boundless. Hence, as we observed 
in our volume for 1819, America 
must speedily recover. 

Still, however, she is suffering 
from the derangement of her pa- 
per currency ; and as her trade is 
also suffering, her finances are not 
in so flourishing a state as they 
have been. Her sinking fund, in- 
deed, is gradually reducing her 
debt; but in the mean time her 
expenditure, limited as it is, is 
hardly met by her income. The 
following affords a short sketch of 
the state of the bank of the United 
States and its branches for Nov. 


1919, being the latest made ‘ 
and also an official report of the 
finances of the United Stutes: 

The total amount of bills and 
notes discounted at the bank and 
its offices, is 26,921,889 dollars 
The bills of exchange, foreign and 
domestic, are stated at 1,135,757 
dollars. 

The amount of funded debt of 
the United States (various) be 
longing to the bank, is 9,157,604 
difeos besides 278,000 dollars of 
Louisiana 54 per cent. 

There are due from the State 
banks ¥,625,996 dollars, and there 
are due to them 1,175,905 dollars. 

The deposits of the treasurer 
of the United States are 847,706; 
those on account of public officers, 
],507,813 ; on account of indivi 
duals, 3,794,267—making a total 
of 6,149,787. 

The item of “ discount, em 
change, and interest,” is stated 
at 645,723 dollars, and that of 
“ profit and loss, and contingent 
interest”? is stated at 2,668,2 
dollars. On the opposite side we 
find the debt from certain ind 
viduals in Baltimore stated at 
1,540,000 dollars; the “ real 
estate, permanent expense, and 
bonus,” at 1,393,247 dollars ; “de- 
ficiencies,’’ at 310,445 dollars, and 
some smaller items. 

The amount of specie on band 
is very large, being 6,051,490dol- 
lars, besides 671,000 dollars m4 
course of remittance or transmit 
sion. 

The amount of bank and branch 
notes is stated at 11,621,380 
lars; the amount thereof on 
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dollars, leaving for the difference between these two 


a . : 
se amount of notes in circulation sums. 


I.—TwWE REVENUE. 

The net revenue arising from duties upon imports and tonnage, in- 
enal duties, direct tax, public lands, postage, and other incidental 
receipts during the year 1815, amounted to 49,555,642 dol- 
lars 76 cents. : 

That which accrued from the same sources during the year 1816, 
snounted to 36,657,904 dollars 72 cents. 

That which accrued from the same sources during 1817, amounted 
0 04,365,227 dollars 24 cents, 

And that which accrued from the same sources during the year 
1818, amounted to 26,095,260 dollars 65 cents. 

Itis ascertained that the gross amount of duties on merchandize 
ind tonnage, which have accrued during the three first quarters of 
1819, exceeds 18,000,000 dollars. 

And the sales of public lands during the same period have exceeded 
$700,000 dollars. 

The payments into the treasury during the three Dollars. 
it quarters of the year are estimated to amount to 
(inclusive of 169,594 dollars 7 cents. in treasury- 
notes e . ° . 
Bs sar nit into the treasury during the 
fourth quarter of the year, from the same sources, 
we estimated at : ‘ . 3,000,000 


Making the whole amount estimated to be re- 
caved into the treasury during the year 1819, (ex- 
dusive of 169,594 dollars 70 cents. in treasury- 
notes ; 


19,550,687 17 





“ie ' 24,381,013 10 
added to the balance in the treasury on 
be Ist day of January last (exclusive of $2,155 dol- 
as SL cents, in treasury notes), amounting to . 1,446,371 23 
Making the aggregate amount of ‘ . 25,827,384 33 
The application of this sum for the year 1819 is 
cmmated as follows, viz. 
Tothe 30th of September the payments (exclu- 
we of $1,161 dollars 79 cents, in treasury notes, 
have been drawn from the treasury, and can- 
tiled) have amounted to ; : ; 
the fourth quarter it is estimated that the 
Myments (exclusive of 120,587 dollars 79 cents. in 
weary notes, which will be drawn from the trea- 
"ry, and cancelled ) will amount to : ° 
the aggregate amount (exclusive of 201,749 
58 cents. in treasury notes, drawn from the 


wasury and cancelled ) of ‘ : . 25,492,887 43 


And leavin 
g, on the Ist of January 1820, a ba- 
Pace m the treasury, estimated at . d 334,996 90° 


18,192,387 43 


7,300,000 
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IL.—THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
The funded debt which was contracted before the 
year 1812, and which was unredeemed on the Ist 
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day of October 1813 (as appears by Statement I.) — Dollars, 
amounted to , , ‘ - 29,681,230 oy 
And that contracted subsequently to the Ist day 
of January 1812, and unredeemed on the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1818, as appears by the same Statement, 
amounted to : : ; : - 68,146,039 gs 
Making the aggregate amount of - « 97,827,319 9) 
On ee ta o there was added to the amount, F 
for treasury notes brought into the treasury and can- 
celled, and for which the following stock was issued : 51,670 71 
Making ° 7,879,990 62 
From which deduct ° . 5,230,813 2 





Making the public debt, which was unredeemed 
on the Ist January 1819 (as appears by Statement 
II.) amount to ° ° ° 


From the Ist January to the 30th September in- 
clusive, there was, by funding treasury notes, and 
issuing 3 per cent. stock, for interest on old regis- 
tered debt, added to the public debt (as appears by 
Statement III.) the amount of . ‘ 


Making 
From which deduct ° ° 





Making, on the Ist of October 1819 (as appears 
by Statement III.) the sum of 








92,648,177 35 










36,135 59 


92,684,312 % 
955,785 43 





° ~ 91,728,527 51 
Since the 30th ptember there has been redeemed 2,845,323 & 
Leaving the public debt unredeemed on the Ist 

of January 1820, by estimate ° 88,885,203 66 













Ill.—rur ESTIMATES OF THE 
PUBLIC REVENUE AND OF EXPEN- 
DITURES FOR THE Year 1820. 
In presenting the estimate for 

the year 1820, it may be proper to 

observe that on the Sist of De- 
cember 1817, the permanent re- 
venue, including those duties, was 
estimated at 24,525,000 dollars, 
whilst the annual authorized ex- 

a was ascertained to be 

s than 22,000,000 dollars. The 





repeal of the internal duties 
duced the former to 22,025,000 
dollars, whilst the payments from 
the treasury during the year [I$ 
exceeded 26,000,000 dollar: 
and those of the present year 
probably, fall but little short « 
25,500,000 dollars. 

In the annual report. of d 
treasury of the 2Ist of Novembe 
1818, the receipts for the prest* 
year were estimated at 24, 
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Although this estimate 
oeeseeliaed in its general re- 
silt, deficiencies have been ascer- 

-sad in the customs, the internal 
daties and direct taxes, the bankdi- 
vidends, and the postage of letters. 


The deficiency which has oc- 
curred in the customs, internal 


doties, and direct we — pro- 

augment, in nearly the same 
pe the eens from those 
wurees in the year 1820, by the 
payment of the revenue bonds, 
ind of that portion of the internal 
gaties and direct taxes, which, if 
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the accustomed punctuality had 
been observed, would have been 
received during the nt year. 
But it is probable that the oat is 
of that year will be diminished by 
the non-payment of the bank di- 
vidends, and by the application of 
a portion of the proceeds of the 
public lands to the redemption of 
the outstanding Mississippi stock, 
The receipts foe the year 1820, 
applicable to the ordinary and 
current demands upon the trea- 
sury, may therefore be estimated 
at twenty-two million dollars, viz. 


Customs ee ee ee ee 19,000,000, co 
Public lands oe oe -+ 2,000,000 CO 
Arrears of internal duties and direct tax ae 450,000 CO 
Second instalment due by the United States bank .. 500,000 00 


Incidental receipts 3 


Which, with the sum estimated to be in the treasury 
othe IstofJanuary 1820... 


Make the aggregate amount of 


The estimates of the expenditure 
for the year 1820 are not yet com- 
plete; but itis ascertained, from 
those which have already been re- 
caved, that a sum not less than 
twenty-seven million dollars will 
berequired for the service of that 
year, This deficit of nearly five 
million dollars, resulting from 
the excess of expenditure beyond 
the receipts, cannot be supplied by 
any Pelicesinn of the ordinary 
revenue, After paying the in- 
erestand reimbursement of the 
public debt, and redeeming the 
rmainder of the Louisiana stock, 
out 2,500,000 dollars of the 
taking fund will remain without 

if the price of the 

stocks should continue 

above the prices at which the com- 
hers of the sinking fund are 
authorized to purchase, During 
Qe years 182], 1822, and 18923, 


Se average sum of five million 


ee 50,000 00 


dia * 334,996 £0 


oe -- 22,334,996 90 
dollars of the sinking fund will 
also remain without application, if 
the priceof the public stock should 
prevent its purchase. Any ap- 
plication of that portion of the 
sinking fund which, on account 
of the price of the public stock, 
may remain unemployed in the 
hands of the commissioners of the 
sinking fund, to other branches of 
the public service, if allowable 
under the provisions of the act 
making the appropriation, would 
only postpone the period at which 
additional impositions would be 
required to meet the public ex- 

nditure. Such an application 
would also have the effect of ulti- 
mately retarding the redemption 
of the public debt. 

Under all the circumstances, 
the public interest requires that 
the revenue be augmented, or 
that the expenditure be dimi- 


nished. Whether the revenue be 
aug: 







































angmented, or the expenditure be 
diminished, a loan to some ex. 


tent will be necessary. 


The American government 
have at | ssed an act put- 
ting an end to the slave trade, and 
a law was pro to prohibit 
the introduction of slaves into the 
territories of the United States west 
of the Mississippi : doubts however 
were entertained as to the compe- 
tency of congress to prohibit the 
existence of slavery in the forma- 
tion of a new state; and these 
being well founded, the measure 
was abandoned, 

During the session of congress 
in 1820, four new states were ad- 
ded to the union, viz. Illinois, 
Alabama, Maine, and Missouri ; 
and as the territories of Michigan 
and Arkausaw will soon have a 
population to entitle them to be- 
come independent states, when 
this takes place the states will be 
double the original number that 
declared themselves independent 
of Great Britain on the 4th of July 
1776. Party spirit seems nearly 
extinct inthe United States: the 
election of members to compose 
the 17th congress, and the re-elec- 
tion of Mr, Monroe as president, 
both of which took place in 1820, 
sufficiently prove this. «The dis- 
cussions between Spain and the 

United States are still going on ; 
but it is supposed that they will 
end in the cession of the Floridas 
to the latter. 


Of South American affairs we 
know little certain ; the contest is 
still carrying on in some parts with 
trifling success on the part of the 
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patriots. In other parts, a 
ae “ suieutnien 
ties has taken place, in co 

of the revolution in Spain. Te 
event, and the success of lore 
Cochrane it is supposed will egs. 
blish the independence of Soy 
America. 











The part of St, Domingo fer. 
merly under the French, for 
wards of 10 years past has bem 
under distinct and rival 
ments ; that in the south a 
lic under Boyer ; and in the non 
Christophe was crowned king in 
1811. It was generally believed 
that he was a wise and humay 
prince; the reverse however wa 
the fact : his avarice and ambition 
were boundless, and to them hk 
sacrificed the property, liberty,and 
lives of his subjects. Hence in the 
month of October 1820 a revolt 
took place among his troops; and 
Christophe, perceiving that it *s 
general, shot himself, In cone. 
quence of this event, the whole p> 
pulation of the western division o 
the island, or that which was fer. 
merly subject to France, was a 
ted under one government, of 2 
republican form, at the head 
which is general Boyer, who ws 
ow of the southern part 

ayti, and the rival of Christophe. 
Boyer is said to possess many 
the virtues of his predecessor, Pe 
tion; but to be endowed wit 
more firmness and decision of ch 
racter, By succeeding to Chr 
tophe, he has gained an access 
of strength equal to 20,000 me 
and the control over an immen® 
sum of money hoarded up byChr 
tophe, 
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In the Year 1820. 





JANUARY. 
FRANCE, 
N Tuesday, Dec. 28, the 
chamber of peers agreed to 
the projet de loi of the provisional 
collection of six-twelfths of the 
tases, according to the assess- 
mentsof 1819. After this busi- 
ness had been dispatched, a report 
was made by the committee cf 
tions: one of the petitions, 
a sieur de Vincens, praying 
that the law of the 16th January 
1816 which banished the regicides 
might be repealed as unconstitu- 
tonal, incurred the high indigna- 
tion of the peers; which they ma- 
aifested by ordering the petition 
tobe taken out of the chamber 
aad torn to pieces; and it was 
tuther resolved, on the motion of 
marshal the prince of Eckmuhl 
(Davoust) that the committee 
sould for the future take no no- 
tee whatever of any petitions of a 
similar character. 
_On the $d instant the case of 
savary, duke de Rovigo, came on 
before the first permanent coun- 
cl of war of the first military di- 
"won, at Paris, The question 
"as, as to the validityof the judge- 
ment awarded against him par 
an on the 24th December 
= by _ council of war. It 
somehow or other, prett 
well understood, before the duke 


ae? 








of Rovigo surrendered himself to 
abide the event, thatthis judgment 
against him would be set aside, 
All the requisite forms, however, 
were gone through, and a very 
able speech was made in his behalf 
by his advocate, M. Dupin. The 
result was, that the council, after 
deliberating for three quarters of 
an hour,unanimously acquitted the 
duke of Rovigo, and ordered him 
immediately to be set at liberty. 

The king held his usual court 
on the 9th inst, which was attend- 
ed by the ministers, the marshals, 
a greatnumber of general officers, 
peers, deputies, &c. Marshal Soult 
duke of Dalmatia, was introdu- 
ced, and received from the hands 
of his majesty the Jaton of a mar- 
shal of France. The prince de 
Talleyrand has been indisposed 
for some days; and the ex-director 
Barras is dangerously ill. 

Under the head of Berlin, in the 
French papers, is the letter of a 
Prussian professor, M. Wette, to 
the mother of Sandt, after his as- 
sassination of Kotzebue; conso- 
ling her for the fall, and “~“" 
sing for the deed of her son! His 


Prussian majesty has dismissed 
the professor from his chair, on 
account of this detestable produc- 
tion. 

The greatest activity is exerted, 
and means, not of the most credi. 
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table kind, employed by the libe- 
rals, to excite the petitioning zeal 
of the electors against any change 
in the law of elections. 

The king, on the 6th, received, 
on the occasion of the new year, 
the queen of Sweden, who will re- 
side at Paris, under the ttle of 
countess of Gothland. 

On the recommendation of the 
duke de Berri, several establish- 
ments have been formed in Paris, 
for distributing cheap soup to the 

or and indigent. 

The females of Paris are still 
kept in a continual state of alarm 
by the monsters who prow! about 
the streets, inflicting wounds upon 
women ; and who, strange to say, 
have hitherto escaped detection 
by the police. A lady has also 
been wounded in a church at 
Bourdeaux, and another at Sois- 
sons. 

There appears a strangely mu- 
tinous spirit in the great schools 
of France, The schools of medi- 
cine and surgery at ‘Toulouse are 
now rehearsing the scenes of tur- 
bulence and riot which broke out 
last year among the law students 
of Paris, It was found necessary 
to call in the military. 

The Bourdelais ship of disco- 
very has, after a voyage of three 
years and a half, arrived in Bour- 
deaux. This ship has traversed 
the Pacific Ocean, and collected 
at the Sandwich Islands some in- 
teresting accounts respecting the 
fate of the unfortunate La Pe- 
rouse and his companions, 

ITALY. 

A private letter from Naples 
says, * On the Ist inst. snow fell 
here accompanied with much 
thunder. About the middle of 
the night, the inhabitants were 
awakened by asubterraneous noise ; 
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and soon afterwards one of the 
most dreadful eruptions of Vew. 
vius commenced that has le» 
witnessed for twenty years, The 
inhabitants of Torre del Greeo, of 
Aumenziata, and even of Por. 
tici, experienced the greatest dis. 
quietude, apprehending the fate 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
The lava, however, fortunately 
divided itself into five torrents, 
and flowed to the foot of th 
mountain for the space ofa league, 

The crater is much enlarged, a 
part of its brink having fallen in. 
to the gulf. On the 7th the 
lava still continued to flow. 

M. Steewen, a quaker celebra. 
ted for acts of philanthopy, lately 
had an audience of the pope, at 
Rome. As the principles of his 
sect did not permit him to take of 
his hat, he suggested that some 
one might do this for him in the 
ante-chamber ; and it was done br 
M. Carrecini, of the secretary of 
state’s office. 

A circular has been addressed 
by the pepe to the Irish prelates 
on the subjectof the bible schools 
Among other severe animadver- 
sions he remarks, that the “ diree- 
tors of these schools are, generally 
speaking, methodists, who intro 
duce bibles, translated into Eng- 
lish by ‘the bible society,’ and 
abounding in errors; with the 
sole view of seducing the youth, 
and entirely eradicating from ther 
minds the truth of the orthodor 
faith.” But notwithstanding ts 
order, and though a reseript * 
sued by the Roman catholic are 
bishop of Tuam, in accordap 
with it, is in circulation in hise® 
cese, still the bible is sought for 
in the counties of Mayo, Sligo, 
and Galway, with the greatest 
avidity by the Roman cathobe 
peasant): 
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peasantry. —Mr Walsh, Roman 
catholic bishop of Waterford, has 
lately addressed an apostolic 
charge tohis diocese, peremptorily 

‘ining every member of the 
communion carefully to peruse 
the holy scriptures; pointing out 
also, that the difference of transla- 
tion between the Douay and Eng- 
lish bible should be no hindrance, 
as they are all alike in matter. 

ASIA. 

An expedition, consisting of 
the Liverpool frigate, captain 
Collier, Eden, Catron, and Cur- 
lew sloops and four company’s 
cruisers, with 4700 troops under 
major-general sir W. Keir, sail- 
ed from Bombay last September, 
to root out the pirates in the Per- 
san Gulf. 

It appears that lord Amherst 
is not the only ambassador who 
has failed in an embassy to the 
Chinese court. The Russian go- 
verament, in 1805, dispatched a 
count Golowkin, on a mission thi- 
ther; when the offensive cere- 
monial of the Kou-tou being in- 
sisted on, the count returned with- 
out reaching Pekin, 

AFRICA. 

Letters ftom Tripoli, dated the 
lth November, announced, that 
the pacific system adopted by that 
tegency is producing the happiest 
effects, Its commerce and navi- 
gation are flourishing. No cor- 
sur has issued from the ports of 
LS ra since the Ist of July 1818; 
and the dey has solicited the me- 
dition of Engiand, to make his 

withall thechristian powers. 
eoffers to engage never more 
to molest any foreign flag. 

It appears by recent accounts 
from Cape Coast Castle, that that 
es of the coast of Africa was in- 
Sted by swarms of pirates of the 
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very worst description; who fre- 
quently, not content merely with 
plundering the vessel, murdered 
the crews also, This happened 
to a Dutch ship, called the Drie 
Vrienden, in Dexcore roads, 
which was boarded during the 
night; when the captain, mate, 
and all the crew, were inhumanly 
butchered ; and the ship was af- 
terwards blown up by the ma- 
rauders, 

Letters have been received 
from the Cape of Good Hope ol 
the S0th of October. Lord Henry 
Somerset, up to that date, was still 
engaged in treating, it was report- 
ed, with the Caffre chiefs for the 
cession of a large portion of their 
territory, ‘The late military ope- 
rations have terminated in the to- 
tal discomfiture and dispersion of 
the savages. 

AMERICA, &c. 

Advices from the United States 
say, that some important com- 
mercial arrangements have lately 
been entered into between the go- 
vernment of the United States 
and the king of Prussia. By 
these, all vessels belonging to his 
majesty are placed on the same 
footing, as to tonnage, as those of 
America ; and also as to the duty 
on goods imported by them, being 
the produce or manufacture of 
Prussia. An order had been issu- 
ed from the treasury department 
at Washington, addressed to the 
collectors of the different ports of 
the union, for carrying these regu- 
lations into effect. 

Notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tory laws of the American legis- 
lature, two vessels sailed from 
New York on the Ist ult, wholly 
Jaden with arms and ammunition, 
known to be for lord Cochrane’s 
squadron, and other patriot ar- 
(A 3) maments. 
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maments. The cargoes were paid 
for in hard ta New a 
King Christophe, of Hayti, 
has taken the prudent course of 
securing the attachment of his 
troops, by conceding to them 
nts of land, and advancing to 
em the means of cultivating 
them ; while they are still within 
the reach of a summons to milita- 
ry duty. Conscious of hisstrength, 
the king rejects all overtures from 
France, that shall not come to 
him, with the recognition of his 
independence, as om one bro- 
ther king to another, 

The two houses of congress 
met on Monday, the 6th ult, In 
the senate, the proceedings were 
confined to the appointment of 
some standing committees, and 
other matters of regulation. In 
the house of represeniatives, an 
election took place for the office 
of speaker; when Mr. Clay, of 
Kentucky, was re-chosen, by a 
majority of 147, out of 155 votes. 
Mr. Clay, in his address of thanks, 
cuadived, that “during the ses- 
sion which was about to open, 
there was every reason to antici- 
pee, that the matters which the 

ouse would be required to consi- 
der and decide would possess the 
highest degree of interest.”—The 
houses having dispatched prelimi- 
nary business, on the next day the 
president, Morroe, transmitted to 
the congress the opening message, 
or speech, which presents an in- 
teresting view of the political state 
of the union, with reference to its 
external relations and domestic 
economy. (See Public Papers.) 

New South Wales.—The po- 

ulation in 1817, was 17,165: in 

$18, 21,294. In 1817, the acres 
of landin cultivation were 230,36] ; 
in 1818, 254,852. In 1818, the 
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colony contained 34.54 horses, 6455 
horned cattle, 73,361 sheep, and 
22,633 hogs, 

December 21.—The beautify! 
new parish church of Dudley was 
opened by the solemn act of con, 
secration, The bishop of Wop. 
cester performed the service jg 
a very impressive manner, to 
a crowded congregation, and 
the vicar of the parish preached 
an appropriate discourse, from 
Gen, xxviti., 16, 17. “ Surely the 
Lord isin this place! This is none 
other but the house of God; and 
this is the gate of heaven.” The 
discourse, we understand,will ap- 
pear in the two volumes, which 
will soon be published by that 
gentleman, towards liquidating 
the debt which the great and ex. 
pensive work of building the 
church has necessarily drawn u 
on the parish. The edifice is n 
the florid Gothic style, and con- 
tains, we are happy to hear, a 
considerable number of free sit- 
tings for the poor. ‘The windows 
are of cast-iron, covered with a 
stone paint of the same colour as 
the structure itself, whose lofty 
spire is a fine object to the sur 
rounding country. In the parlia, 
mentary act for building this 
church, is a clause, which, though 
militating against his own inter 
est, was adopted at the express 
desire of the present vicar, (vit) 
that no vaults or graves be made 
in the ailes: a practice which, els 
where, is too prevalent, detrimen- 
tal not only to the fabrics thus et 
cavated and undermined, but also, 
perhaps, to the health of the living 
worshippers, without any way be- 
nefiting the dead. 

This being St. Thomas’s yo 
usual a stag was turned out 
> 


Blenheim Park, the property = 
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way «2 CC 
bis the duke of Marlbo- 
It directed its aes to- 
ickham ; from thence it 
ehh road and proceeded 
to Oxford; and then formed one 
of the most beautiful and pictu- 
resque sights that can be nagio- 
ed, The stag, and dogs i close 
it, followed by a great num- 

i" of well-known and experien- 


ced sportsmen, proceeded up the 
! as 


far as Brazenose 

; when, to the no small 

astonishment of hundreds of spec- 

tators, the stag took refuge in the 

during divine service ; 

where it was killed, sans ceremonie, 
the eager dogs. 

"s a suhien : meee by ~ 
sbytery of Hamilton, printe 
Dade of the house of come 
mons, it is stated, that “*in many 
instances nearly one half of the 
weavers are unemployed at the 
looms, and even when so employ- 
ed, the pittance of wages is in 
most cases so scanty, that when a 
family has to be supported by the 

ings of one man, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for him, without 
aher aid, to keep them in exist- 
ence, Many families in the se- 
veral parishes cannot now attend, 
a formerly, their public ministra- 
tons in church from the want of 
decent clothing ; and the educa- 
bon of their children is now, in 
many cases, neglected from the 
ame cause ;” adding, “that if 
the pressure of want could be re- 
moved, they feel perfectly assured 
peace and quietness, so far as re- 
pects the great body of the ma- 
ring population, would fol- 

of course.” The heritors of 
the parish of Rutherglen make a 
satement concurring entirely with 
of the presbytery of Hamil- 
"0a to the inadequacy of wages, 
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want of employment for, and suf- 
ferings of the manufacturing po- 
pulation. 

26.—As Mr. Puddecombe, a 
respectable farmer, was returning 
from Barnstaple market with a 
considerable sum of money in his 
pocket, he was thrown by his 

orse over the bridge, and has not 
yet been found. It is supposed, 
some persons held a rope across, 
and by lifting it up when he was 
passing, frighted the spirited ani- 
mal; and thus, by an idle frolic, 
caused his untimely and lamented 
death. He has left a wife and 
five small children to bewail his 
loss. 

30.— Benjamin Surr, of Leeds, 
an unfortunate maniac, was late. 
ly discovered chained in his fae 
ther’s cellar, were he had remain- 
ed about sixteen years: he was 
conveyed to Leeds workhouse, 
and there died on this day. The 
warmth and comfort which he ex- 
perienced during the week that he 
was in the workhouse, were so 
different from the rigours to which 
his constitution had been habitu- 
ated, that they produced the evil 
they were meant to avert, 

Sidmouth, Dec. 30. 

Yesterday and this day, the 
weather proving favourable, their 
royal highnesses the duke and 
duchess of Kent, and the princess, 
have been each day on the prome- 
nade, where they continued walk- 
ing aconsiderabletime, The dan- 
gerous practice of inexperienced 
persons being trusted with guns 
had yesterday beennear!y attended 
with disastrous consequences: an 
apprentice boy, shooting at small 
birds, had the audacity to ap- 
proach so near the residence of 
their royal hiyhnesses, that the 
shot broke the windows of the 

(A 4) nursery, 
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nursery, and passed very near the 
head of the infant princess, who 
was in the arms of the nurse. 
The delinquent was detected; but, 
at the request of the duke, he was 
pardoned, upon a promise of de- 
sisting from such culpable pur- 
suits. 

Jan. 7.—This morning the Bir- 
mingham theatre was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The manager, 
Mr. Bunn, left the theatre at ele- 
ven: about one, the flames were 
discovered, and at three the roof 
fell. Pizarro had been performed 
that evening ; and the wadding 
from the pistol fired at Rolla is 
supposed to have lodged in the 
scenery. It is remarkable, that 
toa like cause, in the same play, 
the destruction of Covent-garden 
theatre was attributed. The build- 
ing was insured for 7000/. and 
the furniture for 2000/. 

15.—On Sunday morning last, 
about half-past three o’clock, the 
range of building in the northern 
part of Magdalen Hall, in the 
university of Oxford, was disco- 
vered (by the guard of a mail 
coming into Oxford) to be on fire, 
The inmates of the hall and of 
Magdalen College were speedily 
alarmed, and by four o’clock the 
cry of “ Fire” through the city 
brought the timely aid of engines, 
and a considerable number of per- 
sons to the spot, when every pos- 
sible exertion was made to subdue 
the dominion of the destructive 
element. The severity of the 
weather had rendered most of the 
nearest pumps useless, which made 
it necessary to form a line with 
three engines to supply water 
from the river Cherwell—a di- 
stance from the fire of two hun- 
dred yards, There was a fourth 


engine, which was supplied(though 
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not fully) with water in buckey 
from the pumps. At this 

of time, there appeared no 

of saving a single room out of the 
sixteen sets composing that part 
of the hall, which, being buk 
mostly of timber, offered but lin 
tle resistance to the then ragi 
flames; and, as the wind blew ¢. 
rectly towards the principal’slodg. 
ings, the chapel, and the hall, i 
was deemed prudent to demolish 
a small shed which connected 
them, and to apply the full force 
of the engines to prevent the com. 
munication of the fire which seem. 
ed to threaten. These measures, 
together with the praiseworthy er 
ertionsof those persons assembled, 
alone saved those parts of the 
hall. Several members of the 
university rendered their assis 
tance; amongst whom no one 
was more assiduous than the learn. 
ed, amiable, and venerable dic 
cesan,——A bout six o’clock, the en 
gines were played on the yet re 
maining part of the northern e- 
tremity of the building, and uner 
pectedly, though fortunately, pre. 
served four sets of rooms, one of 
which is on the ground floor, and 
the other three storied above. be- 
fore eight, the fire was nearly 
extinguished: it was, however, 
thought necessary to work the en 
gines until nearly twelve o'clock, 
when no appearance of danger 
any longer existed. We are unm 
ble to state the occasion of this fire 
satisfactorily ; we only know that 
it commenced ut or very near to 
the common room. Happily 20 
lives were lost, and we have not 
heard that bodily injury was 
tained by any person. Besidesthe 
destruction of the twelve sets 
rooms, we are sorry to say; that 
a considerable number of -_ 
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; were burnt, together 
rere musical instruments, 


wpe plate, and most of the fur- 


“tant informations have late- 
ty been laid against clergymen in 
Fyex and Suffolk, for omitting to 
cadthe act against profane swear- 
; opening a cod-fish, a few 
Pon 7 be cook of the King’s 
wms tavern, at Plymouth-dock, 
,worm, about four inches long, 
vas found in the fish, in shape 
ikeasole, covered with green fea- 
hers, equal in brilliancy to those 
df the peacock : between the fea- 
ters are small sharp quills, re- 
embling those of the porcupine. 
Thisextraordinary production of 
utureis now in the possession of 
the printer of the Plymouth pa- 
pet, for the inspection of the na- 
turalist, 


A person crossing over the Se- 
rem, at the new passage, was ask- 
ag the master of the boat, whe- 
der there were ever any people 
lot inthe passage—* No, sir,’’ an- 
wered the Monmouthshire tar, 
“never; my brother was drown- 
od here last week ; but we found 


im again the next day.” 

A short time ago, as a young 
man of Beckley, Kent, named 
Dates, and a of his, were 

each other, in a stoopin 
yom J under the manalenniees 
t the kitchen fire-place, their 
‘ads came in contact ; by which 

received a blow in the fron- 

bone that produced an inflam- 

mation of the brain, and unhap- 
ply caused his death, 

t the second year of the 
Present king’s reign, a man of the 
same of George King was con- 
«ted in Dublin of a capital felo- 
‘+ He drew up a memorial to 
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the king, which he forwarded 

with the following lines :— 

George King to king George sends his 
humble petition, 

Hoping king George will pity George 

King's condition ; 

If king George to George King will 
grant a long day, 

George King for es George for ever 
will pray, 

The man was pardoned. 

A few days ago was shot, near 
the entrance of Kilkenny harbour, 
a large sea fowl, having through 
its neck an arrow, such as those 
described by captain Cook to be 
used by the natives of the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean ; the shaft of 
the arrow, which is about eight 
inches long, is of a kind of wood 
resembling bone, and is rudely 
bearded with iron. The beard 
and shaft shot at least four inches 
through the neck; and the flesh 
round the shaft is not only healed, 
but perfectly hard and callous. 

Windsor Castle, Jan. 1, 1820. 

‘¢ His majesty’s disorder has un- 
dergone no sensible alteration. 
His majesty’s bodily health 
has partaken of some of the in- 
firmities of age, but has been 
generally good during the last 
month,” 

Dec. 30,-—An inquisition was tak- 
en at the sun, Old Round court, 
Strand, before Mr. Higgs, the 
coroner, on the bodies of John 
Masters and Mary his wife, who 
were both found dead on Wed- 
nesday morning. The deceased 
was a jobbing porter, employed 
by several persons in the ney 
bourhood, and was of sober ha- 
bits. He and his wife lodged up- 
wards of a year in a little back 
room in Round court passage, 
Their floor was found locked on 
the inside, and a constable was 
called in, who broke it open, and 

found 
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found the man dressed, lying a- 
cross inside the door, and the wo- 
man undressed, lying on the floor 
naked, both quite dead. There 
was some bread and butter in the 
room, and the man had one shil- 
ling in his pocket. They were 
very poor; but some persons used 
to bring them food. On Tuesday 
evening all the lodgers came to 
their room-door, in consequence 
of hearing them in the morning ; 
and, finding the door shut, called 
to them to open it; butthey made 
no answer, although the woman 
was heard to say to her husband, 
“ Where are you?” and he an- 
swered, “ Here I am.”’ The con- 
stable and the beadle, who open- 
ed the door, were of opinion that 
they perished in consequence of 
the inclemency of the night ; they 
had no bed nor firing. Mr. Tay- 
lor, one of the overseers, said, he 

ave the man a shirt, a pair of 

oes and stockings, a shift and a 
pair of shoes and stockings for his 
wife, in November last ; and du- 
ring the last fortnight he paid 
them six shillings per week. The 
jury thought, as there was bread 
and butter in the room, they were 
not starved to death; but, not 
having clothing, bed, nor fire, 
during the inclement season, 
they perished. Verdict to that 
effect. 

Jan.6.—A wretched man named 
George Simpson, of Waltham- 
stow, was this morning found in 
a ditch in the Homerton fields, 
where he had attempted to com- 
mit suicide (through distress), by 
hanging himself. He was taken 
care of, and afterwards sent to 
his parish. 

12.—A case of considerable 
importance to electors for mem- 


bers of parliament ia all parts of 
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the kingdom, but more ; 
ately interesting to the ae 
ers of Westminster, was tried | 
the Guildhall of the city of i 
don, before chief justice Abbou 
and a special jury, Mr. C 
a respectable householder of thy 
city of Westminster, brought 2 
action against Mr. Morms, th 
high baliff, for refusing to 
his vote, which he ten Bator 3 
last election of a citizen to sem 
in parliament for Westminster, i 
= — of the late sir Samue 
omilly. It appeared in evi 
that Mr. Cullen had a 
years uniformly and punctual) 
er his rates and hme ore 
rom some remissness on the par 
of the tax-gatherer, or other 
rish officer, some arrear was 
at the period of the last election; 
and in consequence of this, whes 
Mr. Cullen tendered his vote for 
one of the candidates, it was re 
fused by the high bailiff. Mr. 
Cullen immediately paid the x 
rear then due, and again tendered 
his vote; but the high bailiff persis. 
ed in his original determination, 
and again refused to receive it, 
The lord chief justice was of op 
nion, that the vote had been im 
properly rejected ; but he cons- 
dered that an action was not s 
tainable against the returning of- 
cer, unless improper motives could 
be proved, Of that the jury were 
the best judges. pers re 
for an hour and half, but could 
not agree upon a verdict ; and,at 
the judge’s suggestion, and by 
consent of the parties, a juror ¥% 
withdrawn, This case remaw 
undecided. 

A debate took place a the 
East India house, in the court © 
proprietors, upon the subject 
erecting a statue to Warren > 
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testify the respect of the 
aor any fot is memory, and the 


‘an of his services while 
veegeneral of India, ‘The 
motion was warmly opposed by 
ir, R. Jackson, and also by Mr. 
Grant, whose residence 
« India at the period of Mr. Hast- 
ags’s government, and his official 
ask, enabled him to form a cor- 
net estimate of the proceedings 
datmarked the administration of 
dat extraordinary man. The 
notion was, however, finally a- 
dopted by a very great majority. 

Assome workmen were aa 
imber in a wood called Cold-fall, 
itwated to the east of Finchley 
common, they discovered, under 
de stump of an old oak, within 
wer feet of the surface of the 
mound, two large wooden chests, 
mach decayed, in which were de- 
waited several tin boxes, contain- 
og pistols, flints, remnants of 
wearing apparel, a quantity of 
was buttons, and a few silver 
wmsof George II. It is suppo- 
wd, that they must have been 
laced there for safety, many years 
uck, by some highwayman ; a 
dass of desperadoes who about 
# years ago greatly infested that 
| spot. 

I8—_A meeting was held at 
Mr. Hick’s warehouses, London- 
till, to consider the propriety of 
apting those premises to the re- 
‘ption of the indigent and house- 
“sfor the night, during the pre- 
‘mtinclement season. ‘The meet- 
Was respectably attended.— 
‘mong those who assembled on 
44 benevolent occasion, were ob- 
erred the bishop of Chester, arch- 
“acon Nares, rector of All-Hal- 
ni ag bart., Mr. 
“oweroft, Mr. D, Barclay, and 
Duncan Campbell, esq. ¢ 
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The lord mayor, having taken 
the chair, said, that every one 
must see the necessity of providin 
an eye for the destitute and 
houseless poor during the present 
severe winter. The numbers of 
applications to magistrates for re- 
lief were almost incredible to those 
unacquainted with such matters, 
The present meeting was conven- 
ed to endeavour as much as pos« 
sible to alleviate the distress of our 
suffering fellow creatures ; and he 
was sure that they would not suf 
fer those who had fought the bat. 
tles of their country to lie about 
the streets in a state of wretched. 
ness and starvation. The magis- 
trates found much difficulty, he 
was sorry to say, in getting pa- 
rishes to provide for their poor ; but 
there were, besides those entitled 
to parochial relief, great numbers 
who had no claim on the poor 
laws of this country. It was, there- 
fore, proposed to raise a subscrip« 
tion in order to afford them tem- 
porary shelter from the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, until they could 
be otherwise provided for ; and in 
furtherance of this great object, 
Mr. Hick, of Cheapside, had gene- 
rously given the use of his exten- 
sive warehouses in order to form 
that asylum. 

The bishop of Chester presented 
himself to the meeting, amid loud 

laudits. His lordship said, he 
had to apologize for ep | 
on their time and attention, while 
he offered a few short observations, 
He did not know that such a 
meeting was about to take place 
till a few minutes before ; when, 
taking up one of the newspapers, 
he saw it announced ; and, as he 
highly approved of the plan, he 
immediately ordered his carriage. 


There were, he believed, some ob- 
jections 
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jections against this mode of cha- 
rity : but, indeed, there was no 
species of charity against which 
objections could not be urged. 
He was, however, sure that the ad- 
— of this plan far outweigh- 
ed and counterbalanced its disad- 
vantages ; and, therefore, he was 
ready to bestow his mite on it. 
Indeed, he knew not how any man 
could sit down quietly in the en- 
joyment of wealth—could lay his 

ead on his pillow with a clear 
and approving conscience, when 
thousands, many of them wretched 
females, were wandering through 
the streets, without a home to 
shelter, or a hand to succour them. 
He conceived his bounty was well 
bestowed on such a benevolent 
plan ; and it had his best wishes 
for its perfect success. 

Mr. Bodkin said, that the pre-e 
mises which were to be devoted 
to this charitable object were in 
every respect fit for the purpose, 
There were four spacious floors, 
where the men and women could 
be separated, and the lower part 
of the building would answer for 
the preparation of food. Mr. Bod- 
kin proposeda series of resolutions, 
relative tothe intended objects of 
the meeting, which were carried 
unanimously. A committee was 
then appointed to manage the sub- 
scription, &c. ; and the mendicity 
and other charitable societies were 
requested to co-operate with them, 
Thanks were voted to the lord 
mayor, the bishop of Chester, and 
Mr. sheriff Rothwell; and to Mr. 
Hick, for his generous grant of 
the use of his premises. he sub- 
scription then commenced, and 
upwards of 700/, were immediate- 
ly raised ; and so active were the 
excrtions in preparing the recep- 
tacle for immediate use, that many 
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wretched wanderers the 
night enjoyed comparative com. 
fort within its walls, who, but fo. 
this arrangement, would hay 
continued houseless, and suffer: 
from the inclemency of 
weather. 

15—Abraham Van Brien, 
who had swindled Messrs, Riy 
ton, and numerous individ 
of property to considerableamoum, 
on the faith of his credit at bani. 
ers, where he had ingenuity epongh 
to persuade them he kept cash 
was tried and convicted at the 
Middlesex sessions on three jp. 
dictments. The court apprized 
Mr, Van Brienan that he waste 
clever a man for a permanent res. 
dence in this country. He wa, 
therefore, ordered to take up his 
residence for the next seven years 
of his life in Botany Bay, The 
prisoner, who is a dashing-looking 
fellow, received his sentence with 
perfect composure. 

Prince Leopold has presented 
the family of the late Mr, 
Bird, R. A. with a purse of ox 
hundred guineas, and also given 
the artist’s picture of the surrender 
of Calais, in his royal highness 
possession, to be disposed of for 
the benefit of the family, Ths 
picture was presented to the le 
mented princess Charlotte 
Wales, na Mr. Bird had de 
honour of being appointed hs 
torical painter to her royal high 
Ness. 

At Ashford, a boy experienced 
so violent a fall whilst amusog 
himself at sliding, that he eapaeé 
almost immediately. 

17.—A dreadful fire broke ot 
this morning, at five o'clock, ia 
house of Mr. Kerr, a boot a 
shoemaker, at the corner 0! Ner- 


fulk-strect, in the Strand, Th 
flame 
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first discovered in the 
or bene of the house by the 
and some passengers, 
vod analarm was given. By this 
neans the family were saved from 
sotimely death. Mr. K. escaped 
wih searce an article of dress on 
tim. Of all the property on the 
ssos,a few of Mr. K.’s account 
ooks only were saved. The 
fumes advanced with an over- 
shelming rapidity, and in a few 
minutes the hoses was enveloped 
sone awful blaze, The firemen 
were successful in Norfolk-street 
in checking the progress of the 
fumes; but in the Strand they 
were not equally fortunate. The 
dames soon caught the dwelling 
Mr, Cary, the chart-seller, and 
ina short time that building added 
tthe melancholy grandeur of the 
gectacle, Soon afterwards the 
nof and front of Mr. Kerr’s house 
fll with a tremendous crash. 
The flames in Mr. J, Cary’s pre 
mises soon advanced to the adjoin- 
ing house of his brother, Mr. Cary, 
the optician, which was also de- 
sroyed, At half-past ten the 
fronts of these houses were preci- 
oa the Strand, but happi- 
} No injury was sustained by the 
cowd which was collected. In 
the back of these buildings still 
rreatermischiefissustained. ‘The 
‘mount of oars destroyed has 
wenimmense. Mr. Kerr, whose 
towse has twice before been on 
we within the last four years, we 
waderstand, is not insured. A 
‘amour prevailsthat the accident 
‘attributable to the gas, 
—Between six and seven 
“dock, a fire broke out at the 
gar houses of Messrs. Martin 
“sd Co, in Bell lane, Spitalfields. 
half past eight o’clock it 
"S subdued, but not till the inte- 
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rior of the building and a consi- 
derable —_ of sugar were 
consumed, 
21.—Between 10 and 11 0’clock, 
a fire broke out in the house of 
Mr. Taylor, a hatter, in Garden- 
row, London-road. The wind 
was high, and blew the flames into 
a court at the back, inhabited by 
poor people. Great confusion 
ensued in bringing out the furni- 
ture of the inmates ; many were 
seriously hurt, and a great part of 
the furniture was destroyed ; and 
by two o’clock the fire was sub- 
dued, as was supposed, finally, 
leaving four or five houses gutted 
completely ; but about fouro’clock 
in the afternoon the flames again 
burst forth with great fury ; how- 
ever, the firemen were on the spot, 
and succeeded in extinguishing it 
ang The loss was considera- 
e. 
23.—About _half-past 
o’clock the utmost confusion pre- 
vailed in the neighbourh of 
Thames-street, in consequence of 
a most alarming fire which broke 
out in the premises of Messrs. 
Childe, porter and cyder ware- 
house, in Swan-lane, leading to 
the Thames, adjacent to London- 
bridge. The fire was discovered 
by the family residing in the ope 
site premises, who were alarme 
ed by the flames insuing from the 
windows of the lower part of the 
house ; the family at Mr. Childe’s 
made their escape with great dif- 
ficulty. The fire spread with such 
rapidity that in a short time the 
flames communicated to the ware 
house of Mr. Matthews (at the 
back part), and a stock of wood 
and other materials used in Mr. 
Matthews’s trade (brush-making) 
having caught fire, the whole of 
the front premises were in less 


than 


two 
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than an hour completely burnt 
through into Thames-street, The 
engines by this time were on the 
spot; but owing toa greatscarcity 
of water, in consequence of the 
frost, and the water being turned 
off, the flames extended to several 
other houses at the back of Swan- 
yard, leading into Thames-street. 
After some time had elapsed, the 
supply of water became plentiful, 
and the firemen played with great 
activity. The houses of Mr. 
Ronalds, Mr. Cudber, and Mr. 
Simpson, of Thames-street, short- 
ly afterwards caught fire, and 
were much injured; and the 
Bridgewater school, with four or 
five «ther houses in Swan-alley 
and Black Raven-yard, were come 
pletely burned to the ground, It 
was anticipated several times that 
Fishmongers’-hall would be de- 
troyed ; 3a the attention of the 
firemen apparently was fixed upon 


it ; they played on the adjoining 
houses, and it escaped with less in- 


jury than was expected. At about 
alf-past four the roofs of Mr. 
Childe’s and Mr.Matthews’s houses 
fell in with a tremendous crash, 
and greatly spread the flames. 
The iron manufactory office, on 
the bank of the Thames, was sur- 
rounded by flames, but escaped 
without injury. The firecontinu. 
ed burning at an alarming rate, 
until half-past ten o’clock in the 
morning, when an explosion, sup- 
posed from saltpetre, took place, 
which tore off the roofs of several 
of the houses, and caused great 
apprehension ; tiles, bricks, and 
wood, were scattered about in 
every direction. Some persons 
standing near the spot were much 
hurt, in consequence of their falling 
on them ; a boy had his arm la- 
cerated very much, and some of 
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his fingers torn off. Shortly afte 


wards the whole of the houses ia 


Swanelane fell down, and 
pletely blocked up the aia 
and the whole of the other hove 
mentioned were, with the furniture 
and ni se. @ mass of ruins. 
We are happy to add no lives wer 
lost, or any material accident o&. 
curred, The loss of property js 
estimated at 200,000/, 

An official account of the tow! 
weekly amount of bank-notes and 
bank post-bills in circulation, from 
the 23d November 18)9, to th 
latest period to which the sam 
can be made up, states the tou! 
for the week ending the 30th No 
vember, at 25,248, 3401. of which 
6, 745,850/, are under 5/. ; for th 
week ending the 7th December 
22,536,690/. of which 6,694,001 
are under 5/. ; for the week e 
14th December 22,418,220, a 
which 6,621,990/. are under 4; 
and for the week ending the 2s 
December 22,194,650/. of which 
6,569,560/, are under 5/. It 

rs from this account, that 
bank has reduced its issue of bank 
notes within the last month, to th 
amount of upwards of one million 


FEBRUARY. 
FRANCE. 
14.—At eleven o'clock at night, 
his royal highness the duke é 
Berri was assassinated on leaving 
the opera, by Louvel, a sadedler's 
servant (garcon sellier ), former 
a soldier in the er = 
uard, who a rs to have 
F pelled to this dreadful act by 
the most atrocious political fan 
ticism. He was immediately 
rested ; not having, indeed, 
any effort to escape. He decia 
that he had meditated the erm 
for four years, The aa 
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ism) 
cartied into one of 


anole of the opera house, 
oe all the assistance the medi- 


vere ie 
could supply was adminis- 
— him, Pp without effect, 


weapon having penetrated too 
re not to inflict a mortal wound, 


expired at 6 o’clock in the 
~~ all the princes of the 
royal family, and even the king 
bimelf, being present with the 
ioe in his last moments. Politi- 
ajfanaticism armed the hand of 
ais wretched assassin, as formerly 
rdigious fanaticism armed that of 

Ruvaillac. The last words which 
de prince uttered were in favour 
éhis assassin. He entreated his 
mle to spare the life of this 
extchedman. It is incidentally 
mestioned insome of the letters, 
tut the widowed duchess is en- 
watt, which may give the royal- 
its the prospect of a prince in the 
koeal t, as heir to the 
cown, Some have imagined that 
te assassin perpetrated the crime 
athe presence of the duchess, 
with the view that the shock might 
deprive the nation even of this 

SPAIN. 

News from Madrid, dated the 
& of January, state, that “ the 
wentsof the rebels of America 
tad sown the seeds of insubordi- 
ton im the army of the intended 
apedition stationed in the villages 
bout Cadiz, Granada, and Se- 
tile, It spread from the out-posts 
w the head quarters, where they 
eutd the person of the comman- 
tim chief, who had no troops 
rth him but his guard of honour, 
Onthe $d, the mutineers endea- 
wared to take possession of the 
“agazines, but were alarmed by 
~* appearance of the militia of 

@arms; they accordingly 
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dispersed, and their leaders es. 
caped across the mountains. The 
troops of the expedition, under the 
ordersof Don Manuel Freyre,had, 
on the 5th, begun their march to 
restore and maintain tranquillity.” 

It appears, that Madrid is in an 
agitated state; the troops para- 
ding the streets with drawn swords 
to keep the people within doors. 
Ferdinand is stated to have de- 
manded 25,000 men trom the 
king of France, to put down the 
rebellion. 

Bayonne, Jan. 18, 

In the night of the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, six battalions of the ex. 
peditionary army, encamped near 
Cadiz and Seville, broke out into 
open insurrection. Their force 
amounts to 5 or 6000 men,— 
Their chiefs, commanders of the 
said battalions, Quiroga and Rie 
go, and lieutenant colonel Miran- 
da, an intrepid man and extremely 
able military officer, took the 
lead, They seized on the person 
of count Calderon, commander-in- 
chief, and general Sancha Salva. 
dor, chief of the staff, whom they 
imprisoned in the castle of Arcos, 
They have also arrested general 
Cisneros, governor of La Isla de 
Leon. They seized on the mili- 
tary chest, arms, &c. The gare 
son of Cadiz made a sortie in ore 
der to oppose the progress of the 
insurgents, The latter were beate 
en and forced to evacuate La Isla, 
General Freyre was at the head of 
the royalist troops. The cavalry 
and artillery, it is said, havé taken 
no part in the insurrection. 

The Cadiz papers of the 28th 
ult. contain the plowing: procla- 
mation, dated January 25: 

‘©The governor is penetrated 
with gratitude for the faithful and 


heroic conduct of the worthy in- 
habitants 
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habitants of this city, in the deplo- 
rable event of last evening. A 
handful of factious ns were 
led on by colonel Nicholas San- 
tiago Rotalde, who was officer of 
the day at the marine gate, and 
who, wanting to the confidence of 
the government, wished to disturb 
the tranquillity of this noble and 
illustrious city. You are aware 
that the plot was foiled, and I 
flatter myself, that similar seeds 
of discord will not again be re- 
roduced ; but you ought also to 
Rew that similar crimes cannot 
remain unpunished, and that in 
making use of my authority, I am 
bound to take the most energetic 
measures, in order that all good 
men may enjoy repose in their 
houses and families. Wherefore 
the said Rotalde having fled in or- 
der to avoid the punishment he 
deserved, I command the inhabi- 
tants of this city, if they discover 
him, to deliver up to me the per- 
son of this rebel, or to point out to 
me the place where he may be. 
At the same time I recommend 
fees to prevent all assemblies being 
veld within or without the city, 
and if they take place, I command 
that they be dispersed by the 
armed force. Inhabitants of Ca- 
diz, I thank you for your conduct, 
and I hope that, henceforwards, 
you will in the same manner cor- 
respond to my esteem and affection 
for you. 
“ Antonio Ropraicuez Vatpes.” 
DENMARK. 

The shutting of the English 
ports against foreign corn begins 
to be sensibly felt in the Baltic. A 
Copenhagen article, January 1, 
inserted in the foreign journals, 
says, “ ‘The prohibition to import 
corn into ~~ and the high 
duty imposed on it in Sweden, ha- 








--P-A-L [ Februar 
ving contributed still more to de 
press the prices of grain, to the 
prejudice of the farmer, j 
as been proposed to lay a dary 
on the importation of foreign cor, 
into Denmark, which is to Probie 
bit it for some time.” 

ae PRUSSIA. 

n ordinance has been j 
by the king of Prussia, for mon 
ae the introduction inn 

is dominions of any ne : 
in the German language, pla 
ed either in England or Fran. 
and of all papers published in the 
Netherlands, except with licens 
of the Prussian ambassador x 
Brussels. 




















RUSSIA. 

The emperor Alexander bx 
signalized his birth day by reles. 
ing his subjects entirely from tk 
burden of war-taxes, 

ASIA, 

Accounts from Batavia, in the 
Dutch papers, confirm repress. 
tations received by previous letters 
from thence, and exhibit a vey 
unfavourable picture of the sae 
of the Dutch colonies in the ls. 
dian Archipelago. The Duta 
tenure of those insular possessions 
even seems in a high degree pre- 
carious. ‘The authorities of te 
king of the Netherlands are cary. 
v8 on a contest with the 
of Palembang ; while discontest 
and insurrection threaten them # 
Sappoora, at Macassar, in the 
Isle of Ceram, at Banca, aad ® 
the immediate neighbourhood « 
Batavia itself. The natives appe@ 
tired of the Dutch governmes 
The new settlement at Sincapo, 
founded by sir ‘Thomas : 
is rapidly advancing in streag® 
and population. 

AMERICA, 
It appears by the — 
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most of the states are 
en labouring to banish sla- 
from the union altOfether. 
Congress js occupied with the ad- 
misson of young states as inde- 
pendent members of the union. 
The American government 1s 


ing an expedition to explore 
rs ies sheers this is de- 
—, t of a system of mea- 
sares, for icsntler of the north- 
western frontier of the united 
gates, and for the protection of 
their fur trade, 

In congress, on the 17th De- 
ember, a resolution was submit. 
ted for preparing a bill to indem- 
ify those citizens of the united 
gates who lost their property in 
consequence of the general confla- 
gration by the enemy on the Nia- 

frontier, during the late war. 
annual treasury report was 
presented by the American go- 
vernment to congress on the 10th. 
This document contains a full ex- 
position of the amount of the re- 
venue for five years past; viz. 
from 1815 inclusive. It exhibits 
likewise a concise account of the 
icdebt in its separate branches. 
whole revenue for 1815 was 
19,555,642 dollars; in 1816, the 
cond year of peace with En- 
36,657,904 dollars; in 

1817, 24,365,227 dollars; in 1818, 
46,095,200 dollars ; and in 18i9, 
calculated at) 25,827,824 dol- 
customs in 1815, when 

the ports of America were first 
opened to the introduction of 
merchandize (after the 

war), amounted to upwards of 
of dollars; 1819, about 

ke ) of dollars, The pub- 
—e for the last year is 
mated at 25,492,387 dollars, leav- 
a small balance in the treasury. 


total of - 
i900 the public debt unre 
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deemed on the Ist January is es- 
timated at 88,885,203 dollars, 
The revenue for 1820 is estimated 
at 22 millions dollars, being about 
4 millions less than 1819; of this 
sum the customs are taken at 19 
millions, which is less by one mil- 
lion than their produce last year 
—a proof that the government is 
not sanguine in its speculations as 
to a speedy increase in the pro- 
sperity of foreign commerce. The 
expenditure for 1820 is estimated 
at 27,000,000, being 6,000,000 
more than the revenue; and the 
reporter adds, that “ itis proba- 
ble that the estimate for succeed- 
ing years will exceed, rather than 
fall below it.” The president, in 
consequence of this view of the 
finances, submits to congress the 
expediency of augmenting the re- 
venue, or reducing the expendi- 
ture.—Sould the et part of 
the alternative be resorted to, he 
recommends an addition to the 
duties upon certain articles of fo- 
reign merchandise, of which the 
description may be easily guessed, 
from his subjoining, that the pre- 
sent he conceives to be a favoura- 
ble moment for affording “ pro- 
tection to the cotton, woollen, and 
iron manufactures” of the united 
states, so as to secure them the 
home market, The report states 
that a loan is absolutely necessary. 
Our present most gracious ma- 
jesty, George the fourth, has been 
proclaimed in most of the princi- 
pal towns of the united kingdom 
with the greatest ceremony. The 
corporations, and the principal 
gentlemen of different towns and 
cities, have formed the most splen- 
did processions to celebrate the 
accession of his majesty to the 

throne of his ancestors. 
2.—A destructive fire broke out 
(B) this 
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this evening, at the house of Philip 
Aldevel, esq. called Somerton- 
lodge, Herts. It was occasioned 
by the pe. a of a maid-ser- 
vant in suffering a candle to setfire 
to a bed-room on the second floor. 
Instead of endeavouring to extin- 
guish the flames, she ran down 
stairs and alarmed the house; in 
the interval, the room was on fire 
in all parts. The southern wing 
of the house, consisting of eight 
rooms, together with the valuable 
furniture, which was uninsured, 
wus destroyed in less then two 
hours. A strong wall confined 
the flames tothis wing of the house. 
The damage sustained is estimated 
at 3,000/, 

13.—A_ curious circumstance 
occurred at Market Lavington, 
Wilts. A person named Jane 
Webb attended divine service at- 
tired precisely in the same suit of 
mourning for our late sovereign 
George fil. as was worn by her 
for king George II. The singu- 
larity of its make attracted much 
notice. This venerable and fru- 
gal spinster has attained her 76th 
year. 

A druidical temple is to be seen 
in the highest point of the farm 
of Craigmurthro, a mile south 
from Forfar,—It is a circle of 
large stones, the largest in the mid- 
dle. The field was fallowed last 
he and this temple trenched; 

rom which a great quantity of 
stones were turned up: nothing 
else appeared, except a few stones 
that went to dust. The field this 


year was sown with barley, and 
this trenched part with the rest : 
now, as far as this space extended, 
there are considerable quantities of 
oats of various kinds sprung up 
among the barley, the seeds of 
which must have remained there 
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more than 1000 years ! Without 
the trenched ground there js no» 
the least head of oats to be seen, 
Orders have been given to pres 
serve these oat plants, 

Accounts from Ireland describe 
Roscommon, Mayo, and Galway 
as in a very disturbed state—inf. 
mous oaths administering to the 
lower orders, and arms seized by 
them for illegal purposes—they 
swear —“ No protestants ;” and 
part of their creed is, to pave anew 
road that is to be made by them 
with protestant bones, and an abo. 
lition of tithes, division of propers 
ty, and no more than a certain sum 
to be paid per acre. 

Norwich, Feb. 2, 
On Wednesday evening last, about 
half past eight o’clock, the north 
bank of the Wissey (about three 
turlongs above Hilgay-bridge) 
suddenly gave way, making a 
breach to the extent of upwards 
of 50 feet; through which the wa 
ter rushed with such impetuosity, 
that in a very short time a tre 
mendous gulf of 22 feet in depth 
was formed. We are sorry to 
add, that by this calamitous event, 
several hundred acres of land (a 
great part of which was sown with 
ond y in Roxham and the vice 
nity were from two to three feet 
under water. 

1,— The following  singu 
lar circumstance occurred :—A 
stag which was turned out, We 
believe, in the neighbourhood of 
lord Derby’s seat, at Seven Oaks, 
after leading his pursuers a circuit 
of near forty miles, made to 
the metropolis, and entered the 
suburbs at Vauxhall: he 
towards Kennington, and by cross 
streets and by-ways got mle 
Lambeth Walk; here, being hard 
pressed by the dogs, he -— : 
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and bolted through 
_ on a room in which a 
shoemaker was sitting at 

he was followed by the 
dogs, to the great alarm of the 
dexendant of Crispin. His life 
would soon have fallen a sacrifice 
to the had not the whipper 
ig arrived at the instant, and in- 

to save him ; he was se- 
cured, and conveyed.in safety to 
Mumford’s livery stables, Ken- 

OSS. 

§<Butt v. sir Nathaniel Co- 
gant.The final judgement of the 
court of common pleas, was this 
day given in this case. It was an 
action of trespass and false im- 
prisonment, brought by’ the plain- 
tifagainst sir Nathaniel Conant, 
for having issued a warrant, by 
which the plaintiff was arrested, 
and subsequently committed for 
want of bail. The warrant had 
been issued on account of the pub- 
lication of two libels ; one on lord 
Ellenborough, the late chief jus- 
tee of the court of king’s bench, 
and the other on lord Castlereagh. 
The case had been brought to trial 
before chief justice Dallas, who 
declared at the time, that the de- 

as a magistrate, was jus- 
tied by the law in doing what he 
taddone. The jury, not agree- 
ag with the learned judge, found 
‘special verdict, and the point of 
rs vee came on to be argued for 
tume. 
Lord chief justice Dallas gave 
that a magistrate is 
und tocommit in not only ac- 
but expected, breaches of the 
_ and that on information on 
bald 4 person may be arrested and 
be to bail, if it be suspected that 

“about to fight a duel. His 
fan, therefore, was, that the 
‘endant was justified in what he 
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had done, and the plaintiff could 
not maintain his action.” The 
other judges concurred; and a 
verdict was therefore entered for 
defendant. 

12.—-A. most respectable meet- 
ing of the merchants of this city 
engaged in the commerce with the 
Netherlands, took place at the 
London Tavern, for the purpose 
of raising a subscription among 
their own members, to be appro- 
oa to the relief of the sufferers 

y the late inundations in that 
country. William Ward, esq. was 
invited to preside on the occasion, 
and opened the business of the day 
bya hence, but perspicuous, state- 
ment of the views of that assem. 
bly, and the peculiar propriety of 
their interference in endeavouring 
to alleviate so signal a calamity. 
As merchants connected with 
Holland, they had met to perform 
an act of charity, and they would 
perform it without ostentation. 
As an introduction to the business 
of the meeting, the rev. Dr. Wer- 
ninck then read a detailed descrip- 
tion of the calamity that had call. 
ed forth this benevolent interfer- 
ence, the recital of which produced 
an evident emotion in the whole 
company. The inundations have 
been more fatal and moreextensive _ 
than any that have before occur- 
red, even in a country peculiarly 
exposed to that species of devasta- 
tion. It appears, too, that no part 
of the calamity is chargeable upon 
the neglect of those whose busi- 
ness it was to take measures for 
protecting the country against the 
overflow of the waters. On the 
contrary, the most extraordinary 
exertions were every where made 
to exclude them. Upon one dyke, 
for instance, of only three miles 
long, upwards of 1,500 men were 
(B 2) constantly 
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constantly at work ; yet such was 
the rapid and unexampled increase 
of the water, occasioned by the 
melting of the immense quantity 
of snow in the higher parts of the 
interior, and the incessant rains, 
that all precaution availed nothing. 
As the ice in the lower parts of 
the rivers remained firm, and be- 
came gradually piled up, by the 
accumulation of the floating mass- 
es, till it formed an immovable 
barrier, the water was stopped in 
its course, and prevented from 
running down into the sea. Some 
idea may be formed of this sud- 
den and unparalleled augmenta- 
tion, when the fact is mentioned, 
that on the 27th of January, at 
Dalem, and the adjacent villages, 
in the province of South Holland, 
the water having increased at noon 
to the height of seven feet from 
the ground, obtained by new 
anit 5 in the dyke such an im- 
mense addition, that at two o’clock 
it had risen to the height of eleven 
feet. Some cases of particular 
distress, in this general picture of 
human suffering, are too striking 
not to be recorded in this place 
and on this occasion. A breach 
in the dyke of so large a magni- 
tude took place near to the village 
of Leinden, in Guelderland, that 
the violence of the water rushing 
throughit, accompanied with heavy 
masses of ice, swept away mary 
of the dwellings ; and the inhabi- 
tants, with the greatest difficulty, 
and with the loss of their children 
and sick and aged relations, saved 
themselves by running to the 
church, which, standing on an 
eminence, was protected by some 
intervening houses from the vio. 
lence of the flood. In this church 
upwards of 750 persons took re- 
fuge, without being able to save 
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an article of property, lamentin 
the loss of Sedation dwellings 
and cattle, and reduced at ty 
same time to a state of starvatigg. 
for they remained two or thre. 
days in this situation before ap 
provisions could be brought ¢, 
them ; not only because all th 
provisions in the village were &. 
stroyed, but no boats were ab) 
to reach them from other places 
for the wind, which blew yer 
hard, and the impetuous flowing 
of the water, prevented all inter. 
course. At Leut, another village 
in Guelderland, a similar ocey. 
rence took place. The 

were compelled to fly to a a8 
man’s seat in the vicinity, when 
they were humanely received, 
the number of 200. Even the 
they were in great danger; but 
fortunately, the strength of th 
building withstood the violence ¢ 
the ice, and the impetuosity of th 
flood. At Oosterhout, a villag 
in the other part of Guelderlan¢, 
the Roman catholic church, pa- 
sonage-house, and many othe 
buildings, were driven from the: 
foundations, and a great number 
of the inhabitants drowned, Thee 
melancholy scenes, particularly « 
the night, were rendered still mor 
awful by the guns firing conti 
ally signals of distress, announcig 
new calamities, occasioned by a 
ditional breaches in the dyke. 
The inundations in the years 17% 
and 1809 were partial and limites 
compared with this. Such is & 
present extent of the calamity, ths! 
in the province of Guelderlasé 
alone, seventy-two villages #* 
under water. In each of thepr 
vinces of South Holland # 
Utrecht, the inundation has & 
vered more than 120,000 acres © 
land, ‘The flood has risen high 
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sad increased more rapidly, than 
20 by the oldest in- 
habitants, The exertions made 
by the people of Holland, to ad- 
minister help to the sufferers, have 
caly been limited by their ability. 
Many instances of personal intre- 
pidity, in attempting the rescue of 
overwhelmed by the flood, 
vealsobeenrecorded, ‘That of 
Mr, Langendam, the master of a 
large vessel, is perhaps the most 
etraordinary. He sailed through 
one of the breaches in the dyke of 
the river Waal, over the inundated 
elds, for the purpose of rescuing 
his unfortunate fellow-creatures 
froma watery grave, risking not 
oaly the loss of his vessel, but his 
own life and that of his crew. To 
the astonishment of every one, his 
iatrepidity and humanity were 
amply rewarded, and crowned 
th success. He saved a great 
tamber of persons whom he Bead 
ring da pieces of the roofs of 
heir houses, or clinging to the 
of their dwellings; among 
vhom were many women, who 
tad been two or three nights in 
these perilous situations, with their 
isfants at their breasts, exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather,and 
starved to death. 
After the resolutions had all 
Pa apa which a 
perfect unanimity, a li- 
beral subscription was entered into, 
before the meeting separated, 
— to a very considerable 


Mr. Henry Hunt, after several 
ations to the court of king’s 
each, has obtained a writ of cer- 
‘wart for removing the trial of 
and others (on a charge 

“ Sonspiracy on the 16th of Aue 
ms at Manchester) from Lan- 
“er to some other county. ‘The 
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round of his application was, 
that an impartial trial could not 
be expected in Lancashire. The 
condition on which the judges con- 
sented to remove the venue was, 
that the defendants should enter 
into recognizances to appear at the 
court appointed for such removal, 
and undertake to go to trial at the 
next assizes. 

In the court of king’s bench, 
Wm. Peel, esq. M. P. for Tam- 
worth, and R. G. Dawson, esq. 
M. P, for Londonderry, for hav- 
ing challenged —— Vloyer, esq, 
to fight a duel, have both been 
sentenced to one month’s impri- 
sonment; to pay a fine of 500/, 
each, and to give securities to keep 
the peace ; themselves in 4000/, 
each, and two sureties in 2000/, 
each. 

The executors of the late lord 
Ellenborough are said to have dis- 
covered securities among his pa- 
pers, to the amount of 80,000/. 
more than they had calculated to 
be the property which his lordship 
died possessed of, 

It is a fact worthy of notice, 
that no less than ninety-seven lives 
were lost, during the last year, 
within the bills of mortality, by 
fire. 

It is ascertained by the books 
at the custom-house, that in the 
year ending 5th January last, the 
enormous quantity of 26,799,369 
bushels of foreign corn and grain 
were imported duty-free. 

The present law term continues, 
notwithstanding the decease of the 
king, to belong to the preceding 
reign, and not to that of his ma- 
jesty’s successor ; so the session of 
parliament is the 60th of the kings 
not the Ist of George IV. 

The British and Foreign Bible 
Society have promoted the trans- 
(B 3) lating 
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lating and printing the bible into 
no less than 127 languages and dia- 
ects. 

The rev. Dr. Parr, who had 
long held one of the numerous 
sidbinial stalls in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, which never produced 
him more than 10/ per annum, 
has been fortunate enough to ne- 
gotiate a lease, in right of his 
stall, to the regent canal company 
for no less than %4,000/. sterling. 
—So says report, we hope truly. 

25.—In consequence of private 
information received by the civil 
power, that it was in the contem- 
plation of a gang of diabolical ruf- 
fians to make an attempt on the 
lives of his majesty’s ministers, 
whilst assembled at the house of 
earl Harrowby, in Mansfield- 
street, to a cabinet dinner, this 
evening, R. Birnie, esq. with a 
party of 12 of the Bow-strect pa- 
trole, proceeded abouteighto’clock 
to the place which had been de- 
scribed as the rendezvous of these 
desperadoes in Cato-street, John- 
street, in the Edgeware-road; 
where, ina kind of loft, over a 
range of coach-houses, they were 
found in close and earnest delibe- 
ration. The only approach to this 

yandemonium was by a narrow 
a. Ruthven, one of the prin- 
cipal Bow-street officers, led the 
way, and was followed by Ellis, 
Smithers, Surman, and others of 
the patrole. On the door being 
opened, about 25 or 50 men were 
seen within, all armed some way 
or other; and, for the most part, 
they were apparently engaged, ei- 
ther in charging fire-arms, or in 
girding then selves in belts similar 
to those worn by the military. 
"There were tables about the room, 
on which lay a number of cutlas- 
ses, baycnets, pistols, sword-belts, 
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pistol-balls in great quantities, ball. 
cartridges, &c. As the officers 
entered the room, the conspirators 
all immediately started uv : when 
Ruthven, who had been furnished 
with a warrant from the Magis. 
trates, exclaimed, “We are peace. 
officers ! Lay down your arms!” 
In a moment all was confusion, 
A man, whom Ruthven describes 
as the notorious A. Thistlew 
opposed himself to the officers, 
armed with a cut-and-thrust sword 
of unusual length. Ruthven at. 
tempted tosecure the door; and E}. 
lis, who had followed him into the 
room, advanced towards the man, 
and, presenting his pistol, exclaim. 
ed, “ Drop your sword, or I'l 
fire instantly !”? The man brand- 
ished, his sword with increased 
violence; when Smithers, theother 
atrole, rushed forward to seize 
him ; and on the instant the rof. 
fian stabbed him to the heart. 
Poor Smithers fell into the arms 
of his brother officer Ellis, et 
claiming “O God!” and in the 
next instant was a corpse. While 
this deed was doing, the lights 
were extinguished, and a despes 
rate struggle ensued, in which 
many of the officers were severely 
wounded. Surman, one of the pa 
trole, received a musket-ball on 
the temple; but fortunately tt only 
glanced along the side of his head, 
tearing up the scalp in tts Way. 
The conspirators kept up aa -™ 
cessant fire; whilst it was evident 
to the officers that many of 
were escaping by some back way 
Mr. Birnie exposed himself every 
where, and encouraged the ofhcers 
to do their duty, while the 
were whizzing round | his 
At this moment, captain Fit 
rence (one of the gallant sons ™ 


: ; : cs the duke 
his royal highness Charente) 
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¢) arrived at the head of 


detachment of the Coldstream 
: They surrounded the 


; and captain Fitzcla- 
rence, with serjeant Legge and 
three files of grenadiers, mounted 
he ladder and entered the room, 
sowfilled with smoke, and only 
‘lyminated by the occasional flashes 
of the fire arms of the conspirators, 
A rafian instantly approached the 

captain, and presented a 
stol to his breast ; but as he was 
in the act of pulling the trigger, 
grjeant Legge rushed forward, 
and whilst attempting to push 
aide the destructive weapon, re- 
ceived the fire upon his arm. For. 
tunately for this brave man, the 
ball glanced along his arm, tear- 
ing the sleeve of his jacket from 
the wrist to his elbow, without 
wounding him. It is impossible 
to give a minute detail of the des- 
perate conflict which followed, or 
the numerous instances of perso- 
ual daring manifested by the peace- 
oficers and the military, thus 
brought into sudden contact with 
a band of assassins in their obscure 
den, and in utter darkness, Un- 
fortunately, this darkness favoured 
theescape of many of the wretches, 
and the dreadful skirmish ended 
athe capture of only nine of them. 

were instantly handcuffed 
together, placed in hackney- 
caches, and brought down to the 
pilice-office, Bowestreet, under a 
srong military escort; and Mr. 
bimie, having arrived at the same 
moment, instantly took his seat 
upon the bench, and prepared to 
cater into the examination of the 
psoners. ‘They were immediately 

at the bar in the following 
‘eet 2 James Ings, a butcher ; 
ames Wilson, a tailor; Richard 

» 4 carpenter; James 
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Gilchrist, a2 shoemaker; Charles 
Cooper, a bootmaker; Richard 
Tidd, a bootmaker; John Monu- 


“ment, a shoemaker; John Shaw, 


a carpenter; and William David. 
son, a cabinet-maker. 

Davidson is a man of colour, 
and a worthy coadjutor of messrs. 
Watson, Thistlewood, and co. 
upon many occasions, At the 
meeting in Finsbury market-place 
a few months ago, he was one of 
the principal speakers. 

Ings is a hoary ruffian, a short 
squat man, apparently between 
50 and 60, but of most determined 
aspect. His hands were covered 
with blood; and as he stood at 
the bar, manacled to one of his 
wretched confederates, his small 
fiery eyes glared round upon the 
spectators with an expression truly 
horrible. The rest had nothing 
extraordinary in their appearance. 
They were for the most part men 
of short stature, mean exterior, and 
unmarked physiognomy,. 

The office was crowded with 
soldiers and officers, bringing in 
arms and ammunition of various 
kinds, which had been taken on 
the premises; muskets, carbines, 
broadswords, pistols, blunderbus- 
ses, belts, and cartouch-boxes, ball- 
cartridges, gunpowder (found 
loose in the pockets of the prison- 
ers), haversacks, anda large bun- 
dle of singularly-constructed sti- 
lettoes. ‘These latter were about 
18 inches long, and triangular in 
form; two of the sides being con- 
cave, and the other flat; the lower 
extremity having been flattened, 
and then wrung round spirally, so 
as to make a firm grip, and end- 
ing in a screw, as if to fit into the 
top of a staff. Several staves m- 
deed were produced, fitted at one 
end with a screwed socket; and 
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no doubt they were intended to 
receive this formidable weapon. 

The depositions of a number of 
officers, most of them wounded, 
and several soldiers, having been 
taken, their evidence substantiat- 
ing the foregoing narrative, the 
prisoners were asked whether they 
wished to say any thing. Cooper 
and Davidson the black were the 
only ones who replied ; and they 
merely appealed to the officers 
and soldiers to say, whether they 
had not instantly surrendered 
themselves. Ellis, the patrole, 
who received the murdered body 
of his comrade Smithers in his 
arms, replied, that Davidson 
made the most determined resist- 
ance. At the moment when the 
lights were extinguished, he had 
rushed out of the place, armed 
with a carbine, and wearing white 
cross-belts. Ellis pursued hima 
considerable distance along John- 
street, and, having caught him, 
they fell together; and in the 
deadly struggle which ensued, 
Davidson discharged his carbine, 
but without effect, and Ellis suc- 
ceeded in securing him, 

Captain Fitzclarence had seiz- 
ed and secured one or two of the 
prisoners with his own hands; 
and he was not only very much 
bruised, but his uniform was al- 
most literally torn to pieces. 

At eleven o’clock, the deposi- 
tions having been taken, as far as 
the circumstances of the moment 
would permit, the magistrate 
committed the prisoners for fur- 
ther examination on Friday ; and 
they were then placed in hack- 
ney-coaches, two prisoners being 
placed in each coach, accompa- 
nied by two police officers, with 
two soldiers behind and one on 
the box, and the whole cavalcade 
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me by a strong party of th 
oldstream guards on foot, 

The following morning an e 
traordinary Gazette was issue) 
offering 1000/. for the ap ‘ 
sion of Arthur Thistlewood, i, 
was taken by Bishop and a 
of police officers, about 12 o’cloc: 
the same day, at No, 10, White. 
street, in Little Moor-fields, 

The house is kept by a person 
named Harris, who is foremag tp 
a letter-founder ; at the time of 
the apprehension Harris was from 
home, and supposed to be at his 
work ; but the officers took his 
wile with them to Bow-stree. 
The house is full of lodgers ; non 
of whom were aware of Thisl 
wood being on the premises til 
the officers entered ; nor was ke 
ever seen there before. 

The following are circumstan. 
tial particulars of Thistlewood’s 
arrest. At @o’clock in the mom- 
ing, Lavender, Bishop, Ruthven, 
Salmon, and six of the patrok, 
were dispatched ; and, arriving a 
the house, three of the latter wer 
placed at the front, and three # 
the back door, to prevent escape. 
Bishop observed a room on th 
“obese floor, the door of which 

e tried to open, but found it lock- 
ed, He called to a woman © 
the opposite apartment, whor 
name is Harris, to fetch him te 
key. She hesitated, but at las 
brought it. He then opened the 
door softly. ‘The light was pa- 
tially excluded, from the shutters 
being shut ; but he perceived 2 
bed in a corner and advanced. 
At that instant a head was gently 
raised from under the blankets 
and the countenance of Thistle 
wood was presented to his ve¥ 
Bishop drew a pistol, and ~~ 
ing it at him, exclaimed, # Mr. 

Thistt- 
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, 1 am a Bow-street 
Seer; you. are my prisoner ;” 
snd then, “to make assurance 
jouble sure,” he threw himself 
upon him. Thistlewood said, he 
gould make no resistance. La- 
vender, Ruthven, and Salmon, 
were then called, and the prisoner 
was permitted to rise. He had 
bis breeches and stockings on, and 
gemed much agitated. On being 
dresed, he was handcuffed. In 
bis pockets were found some ball- 
cartridges and flints, the black 
girdle, or belt, which he was seen 
to wear in Cato-street, and a sort 
of military silk sash. A hackney 
coach was then sent for, and he 
vasconveyed to Bow-street. In 
his way thither he was asked by 
bishop what he meant to do with 
the ball cartridges? He declined 
aswering any questions. He was 
followed by a crowd of persons, 
who ony cried out, “ Hang 
ue villain! hang the assassin !"" 
and used other exclamations of a 
imilar nature. When he arrived 
a Bow-street, he was first taken 
atothe public office, but subse- 
quently into a private room, 
where he was heard unguardedly 
say, that “he knew he had 
} one man, and he only ho- 
it was Stafford,”? meaning 
Mr, Stafford, the chief clerk of 
we office, to whose unremitting 
‘xertions in the detection of public 
uents too much praise cane 
not be given. Mr. Birnie, hav- 
ag taken a short examination of 
prisoner, sent him to White- 
to be examined by the privy 
council, Here the crowd was as 
ae that which had been col- 
re in Bow-street. Persons of 
Ne highest rank came pouring 
‘to the home office, to learn the 
Miticulars of what had transpired. 
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The arrest of Thistlewood was 
heard with infinite satisfaction. 
He was placed in a room on the 
ground floor, and vast numbers 
of persons were admitted in their 
turn to see him. His appearance 
was most forbidding : his counte- 
nance, at all times unfavourable, 
seemed now to have acquired an 
additional degree of malignity ; 
his dark eye turned upon the 
spectators as they came in, as if 
he expected to see some of his 
companions in guilt, who he had 
heard were to be brought thither, 
He drank some porter that was 
handed to him, and occasionally 
asked questions, principally as to 
the names of the persons who 
came to look at him, Then he 
asked, ‘To what gaol he should 
be sent ?—he hoped not to Hors- 
ham.’ (This was the place in 
which he was confined in conse- 
quence of his conviction for send- 
ing a challenge io lord Sidmouth.) 

At two o’clock he was conduct- 
ed before the privy council, He 
was still hand-cuffed, but mount. 
ed the stairs with alacrity. On 
entering the council-chamber he 
was placed at the foot of the ta- 
ble. He was then addressed by 
the lord chancellor, who informed 
him that he stood charged with 
the twofold crime of treason and 
murder, and asked him whether 
he had any thing to say for hime 
self? He answered, that ‘he 
should decline saying any thing 
on that occasion.’ He was then 
committed to Coldbath-fields pri- 
son. 

The other prisoners, apprehend- 
ed the night before, were likewise 
taken before the privy council, 
and re-committed. In addition 
to the cabinet ministers, there were 


present, viscoyat eae = 
or 
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lord chief baron of the exchequer 
of Scotland, sir William Scott, 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, the attorney 
and solicitor general, sir John 
Nicholl, &c. ‘They continued in 
examination of the prisoners till 
past six o'clock, when the prison- 
ers, who had been kept in sepa- 
raterooms, were removed in hack- 
ney-coaches to the house of cor- 
rection, escorted by a party of the 
life guards, amidst the execrations 
of those assembled round, and 
Thistlewood was loudly hooted 
and groaned at when he was tak- 
en from Bow-street office, 

In the course of the day, fur. 
ther arrests took place. Among 
others secured is a man of the 
name of Brunt—who is stated to 
have been second in command to 
Thistlewood. He was appre- 
hended at his lodgings in Fox- 
court, Beerfbien tour in his 


room a vast quantity of hand gre- 


nades, and other combustibles, 
were found. ‘These were charg- 
ed with powder, pieces of old iron, 
&e,, calculated, upon explosion, 
to produce the most horrible con- 
sequences. A great number of 
pike-blades, or stilettoes, such as 
were discovered in Cato-street, 
and a number of fire-arms, were 
likewise found, ‘The whole of 
these, together with the prisoner, 
were taken to Bowestreet. He 
was afterwards sent to Whitehall, 
and then committed to Coldbath- 
fields. 

Firth, the person by whom the 
stable was let to Harrison, has 
likewise been arrested. He ad- 
mits that he has attended some of 
the radical meetings, but denies 
any knowledge of the conspiracy. 
Warrants have been issued for se- 
curing six others, whose names 
and descriptions are known, 
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John Harrison, who hired the 
room in Cato-street, was g 
hended in his lodging my 
Gravel-lane. He was 10 years 3 
private in the life guards, from 
which he was discharged abou 
six years ago. 

Robert Adams, who had heen 
five years a private in the 
blues, and Abel Hall, have also 
been taken. Adams is a middle 
aged man, and of respectable ap- 
pearance. 

The lodgings of Thistlewood, 
and of all the others who were ig 
custody, have been searched, and 
several important papers, and 
quantities of arms, have been diy 
covered and seized. 

It is a singular fact, that when 
Thistlewood was arrested, he had 
not a farthing of money in his 
possession. The same observae 
tion may be made with respect to 
his comrades, all of whom wer 
in the most wretched state of po- 
verty. 

A man was apprehended by 
Taunton and Maidment, charged 
with making handles for the pikes 
which were seized at the stables 
He was committed for further ex 
amination. 

William Symmonds, a footman, 
at No. 20, Upper Seymour-street, 
was apprehended by Lavender 
and Bishop, charged on susp ¢ia 
of being concerned with the assa 
sins. He is suspected of giving 
them information respecting 
transactions of the higher orders. 
He was detained. i 

Since obtaining the preceding 
intelligence, the following part» 
culars have been received :— 

A detachment of thirty of the 
Coldstream guards was © 
from Portman-street barracks 4 


quarter before eight o'clock ~ 
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ott tit was to attend a 
' in Fitzclarence head- 
comingintotheneigh- 
of Cato-street, captain 
Fi commanded them to 
walt and fix bayonets, and every 
ean to be silent, Almost imme- 
ately afterwards they heard the 
sport of a pistol: they were in- 
commanded to advance in 
jouble quick time, upon the spot 
‘om whence it proceeded. On 
waching the stable, a man darted 
wt and was making off, but was 
sevented : finding his retreat in- 
ercepted, he pointed a pistol at 
astain Fitzclarence ;  serjeant 
Legge broke his aim by knocking 
de pistol off at the instant of its 
ischarging, and was thus him- 
ef wounded in the right arm ; 
he man was then secured. ‘The 
aptain then ordered the men to 
low him into the stable; their 
mtrance was opposed by a black 
man, who aimed a blow at cap- 
ain Fitzelarence with a cutlass, 
rhich one of the men warded off 
with his firelock : he exclaimed, 
*Letus kill all the red-coats ; we 
my as well die now as at any 
eber time :” he was then also 
wured, They then entered the 
sable. Captain Fitzclarence be- 
ng first, was attacked by another 
wt » who pointed a pistol, 
which flashed in the pan ; the sol- 
“ets took him likewise, to whom 
we said, “Don't kill me, and I’ll 
tell you all about it.” The sol- 
ees then mounted into the loft ; 
bere they found the body of the 
murdered officer, and another 
man lying near him; the latter, 
Was one of the gang, was or- 

to mse; he said, “I ho 
ta will make a difference be- 
innocent and the guile 


ty 
uf t hurt me, and I'll tell 
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you how it happened.” Five 
more were then secured, one of 
whom declared he was led into it 
that afternoon, and was innocent. 

Davidson was one of those who, 
at the last meeting in Smithfield 
at which Hunt presided, paraded 
the streets of the metropolis with 
a black flag, on which was de- 
scribed a death's head. 

On Friday afternoon, an in- 
quest was held on the murdered 
body of Richard Smithers, at the 
Horse and Groom, in John-street, 
Edgeware-road. Mr. Stirling 
was the coroner, After a long 
examination of witnesses, who 
produced evidence of the facts al- 
ready stated, the coroner summed 
up. Ata little after ten o’clock, 
the jury returned a verdict of Wil- 
ful murder against A. Thistle- 
wood, J. Ings, J. Wilson, R. 
Blackburn, J. Gilchrist, C. Coop- 
er, J. Tidd, J. Monument, S. 
Strange, W. Davidson, and divers 
other persons unknown. This 
verdict of course includes the 
whole of those who were on the 

remises in Cato-street and acting 
fostilely to the civil force in the 
conflict. 


MARCH. 
FRANCE, 

Louis Pierre Louvel, who as- 
sassinated the duke de Berri, has 
been examined, and at once con- 
fessed the assassination, of which 
there was overwhelming evidence. 
It is said that he does not evince 
the least appearance of regret, 
and exhibits a tranquillity as ine 
accessible to all emotion as to re- 
morse. 

When he was told that his 
name would be for ever execrat- 
ed, he answered, ** You cannot be 


sure of that; wait till fifty years 
are 
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are passed—Brutus’s name is not 
execrated.”’ 

The assassin’s name is Pierre 
Joseph Louvel. He has been ex- 
amined before the ministers; when 
his replies were as follow : 

Q, What induced you to com- 
mit this crime ?--A. My opinions 
—my sentiments. 

Q. What are they ?—A. I think 
the Bourbons are tyrants, and the 
most cruel enemies of France. 

Q. In that supposition why did 
you attaek the duke de Berri in 
preference to the rest?—A. Be- 
cause he is the youngest prince of 
the royal family, and seemed to 
be destined to perpetuate that race 
hostile to France, 

¥sDo you repent your act ?— 
A. No. 

©. Had you any instigator— 
any accomplice ?—A. None. 

Q. If the justice of man cannot 
induce you to tell the truth, re- 
flect on the justice of God.—A. 
God is wend 
came upon the earth. 

©. What could induce you to 
commitan actionso guilty ?—A., I 
wished to have refrained from it,but 
it was beyond my power to do so, 

©. What was your motive ?— 
A. It will serve as a lesson to the 
great men of my country. 

©. Do you persist in sayin 
that no person inspired you with 
the idea of this crime ?}--A. Yes! 
moreover, it is in the hands of 
justice ; let her, therefore, do her 
duty, and let her discover those 
whom it is presumed are my ac- 
complices. 

These are the only answers that 
could beobtainedfrom this wretch; 
he signed them, and was escorted 
back to the Conciergerie. It is 
impossible to convey an idea of 
his matchless sang froid ; neither 
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the aspect of the unfortunate Vie 
tim, nor the presence of the my. 
gistrates, caused in him the le» 
emotion, even for an instant, A; 
soon as the interrogation was gop, 
cluded, they proceeded to oper, 
the body ; four of the late prince’, 
valets-de-chambre bore him from 
the state couch into an adjoin; 
apartment, where were asse 

the doctors Portal, Dupuytres 
and several others. From the: 
observations, it appeared that the 
murderous weapon had penetra. 
ed six inches between the 5th and 
6th ribs, and had pierced the 
membranous muscles of thehear. 
The physicians drew up and sign. 
ed a very detailed attestation, 

When the late duke de Beri 
was near expiring, he mentioned 
to his wife that he had two chi- 
dren born in England and one ia 
France, whom he wished her to 
take care of,—The moment se 
was removed from the body, she 
desired to see the children; and 
on their being brought to her, se 
cut off some of her hair, and gir- 
ing a lock to each of them, and 
also one to her own little daugh 
ter, she said they were sisters and 
brothers, and that she would 
their mother. The princess thes 
went to St. Cloud, and took te 
children with her. 

The Moniteur contains a royal 
ordinance, declaring the king’sx- 
ceptance of count de Cazes's 
signation, which had been tender- 
ed by him on the ground of & 
health ; another ordinance, of the 
same date, creates him a duke ct 
France; and a third announcesth: 
appointment of the duke of Riche. 
lieu as president of the council o: 
ministers. The official journal a 
contains a notification of the a 
pointment of the duke de Cases 
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ws ambassador to the court of 
Landon. 


duke de Cazes’s place of 
aad the interior is filled up 
by count Simeon j and baron Mou- 
ier succeeds him in the police. 
The most recent French papers 
bring the particulars of several 
interesting discussions inthe cham- 
ber of deputies, on the important 
yw introduced by de Cazes for 
wthorizing the arrest of suspect- 
ed persons (similar to our Habeas 
Corpus suspension act). The 
debates have been exceedingly 
warm; the liberals opposing the 
pytmost strenuously ; while the 
ninisterialists and ultras vigorous- 
ly defend it, as necessary to pre- 
grve the throne of the Bourbons, 
and to prevent the country again 
wlapsing into anarchy and revo. 
lation. A specimen of the vio- 
kace of party was presented in 
the sitting of the 13th inst. Gene- 
nl Foy, while discussing the pro- 
visions Of the law alluded to, 
touched, in a desultory manner, 
upon the royalist persecutions of 
1815; and said, that the nation 
tolerated the faction of that day, 
merely because it was overawed 
by foreign bayonets. ‘This pro- 
duced a violent outcry among the 
tras: but the orator was roused 
© stronger language —* Yes,” 
aid he, «if foreign bayonets 
were away, ten thousand insurrec- 
tous would have burst forth in 
France. Could we, Frenchmen, 
re been such cowards as to 
bear the insults and outrages of a 
of miserable creatures, 
whom we have seen despised and 
@ the dust for the last thirty 


= ” During this sentence 
agitation was dreadful. 
SPAIN. 


French papers to the 17th inst. 
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have brought the important intel. 
ligence from Spain, that Ferdi- 
nand, yielding to the terrors of 
present danger, on the 7th of 
March issued a decree convoking 
the Cortes ; but this not tranquil- 
lizing or satisfying the people, on 
the next day another decree was 
issued, in which he declared that 
he had resolved to accept, by 
oath, the constitution promulgat- 
ed by the general and extraordi- 
nary Cortes in 1812, 

The Moniteur states, that up- 
wards of forty thousand men, sol- 
diers and others, went to the cas- 
tle of Aranjuez, after the declara- 
tion of Ferdinand, to swear fidelity 
to the constitution; that the kin 
appeared to them publicly, and 
declared he accepted the constitu- 
tion, on which the people shouted, 
“ Long live the king! long live 
the constitution !”” 

In another paper it is mention- 
ed that the determination of the 
king was hastened by the defec- 
tion of the count d’Abisbal (O’- 
Donnell), who left Madrid on the 
4th, at the head of the imperial 
regiment of Alexander, and pro- 
claimed the constitution at Oca- 
na, ten leagues from the capital, 
A regiment of cavalry is also said 
to have deserted to the insurgents, 
It is further stated, that general 
Ballasteros was on the 8th ap- 
pointed commandant of Madrid 
by the king ;*and that all who 
had been imprisoned for political 
causes were liberated, as also those 
whe had been confined in the 
dungeons of the inquisition. The 
city was illuminated in the even- 
ing, and likewise the royal palace. 
A stone pillar, on which the con- 
stitution is er and which 
was overturned in 1813, has been 


replaced in its former position. 
Sara- 
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Saragossa declared itself on the 
Sth; and the journal of that city, 
published on the 6th, contained 
the form of oath to the constitu- 
tion which had been taken by the 
authorities, at the head of whom 
were the marquis of Laxan, cap- 
tain general of the kingdom of 
Arragon ; and Martin de Garay, 
counsellor of state, and ancient 
ministér of finance ; besides many 
generals and persons holding 
public situations of distinction. 
A proclamation was addressed 
to the Arragonese on the same 
day; and on the next the Arra- 
gonese addressed a proclamation 
to the people of Spain generally, 
explanatory of their conduct in 
adopting the constitution. Let- 
ters from Bayonne mention, that 
Oviedo, the capital of the Astu- 
rias, as well as St. Andero, had 
followed the example of Galicia. 
On the same authority the king. 
dom of Murcia is said to have 
adopted the constitution. 

Other accounts inform us, that 
on the 7th inst. the grand inquisi- 
tor received from his majesty a 
notice, that the inquisition had 
ceased to exist. 

ITALY. 

Malta.—* This whele place has 
been in a state of agitation in con- 
sequence of the trial of the pirates 
(eight in number, including cap- 
tain Delanoe). ‘The whole were 
found guilty, and are to be hang- 
ed on board the William, the ves- 
sel they were on board of when 
the piracy was committed. Four 
of them are to be hanged in 
chains ; viz. the captain, the mate, 
and two of the seamen. It ap- 

ared in evidence, that the Wile 
iam is a British vessel, and was 
bound for Smyrna. In the Medi- 
terranean she fell in with another 
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British vessel, which the a; 
boarded ; and having dae 
crew below, they plundered, ang 
then scuttled the vessel, and left 
her to sink, expecting thereby to 
conceal the whole transaction, 
The William then proceeded ts 
Malta, there sold the plundered 
roperty, and afterwards pursued 
er voyage to Smyrna.  Proyi. 
dential ys the men who had ber 
left in the plundered vessel found 
means to get upon deck, anda. 
caped in the boat to the coast of 
Spain; and soon after captai 
Delanoe had sailed from Malt, 
they reached that island, and gave 
information of the circumstances 

A swift-sailing vessel was im 
mediately dispatched in pursuit of 
the William, and brought her 
back, with her crew, to Malta, 
where the pirates have, no doubs, 
suffered for their crimes.” 

GERMANY, 

Private letters from Vienna 
state, that there has been in the 
vicinity of that city an 
overflow of the Danube: the 
jacent country was laid under we 
ter, and several bridges were car 
ried away by the violence of the 
inundation. 

SWEDEN, 

The herring-fishery has beea 
unusually successful on the coast 
of Norway. On the 9th ult, be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 tons, and 
of the best quality, had been 
caught and pickled. 

AFRICA, 


Accounts from Alexandria state, 
that the great canal of Ro 
the most colossal work of the age, 
is finished ; the water of the Nile 
was let into it on the last day 


December. ‘The whole po 
tion of Alexandria went t 


spectators of this interesting event 
AMERICA. 
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AMERICA. 
senate has determined, by 

, vote of nearly two to one, that 
she does not possess the 
nght to impose Upon the people of 
vissouri the proposed restriction 
ss tothe right of domestic slavery, 
4 acondinon of their admission 
ao the union. The question is 
ell under discussion in the house 
4 tatives. 

African expedition, consist- 
agofthe United States ship Cyane, 
wd the ship Elizabeth, has sailed 
som New York, The Elizabeth, 
durtered by the government, pro- 
eds to the western coast of 
Africa. She carries out agents 
wd artisans, mechanics and la- 
jourers, forthe purpose of nego- 
ating with the focal authorities of 
te country for permission to land 
wd provide for recaptured or li- 
rated Africans ; and to build 
houses and cultivate land for their 
w. This expedition, it is said, 
ts no direct or necessary con- 
xnon with colonization, ‘The 
Cyane proceeds on a cruize on the 
western coast of Africa against 
be slave traders, 

Anofficial report has been made 
y the secretary of the treasury 
the subject of prohibiting the 
“portation of cotton, woollen, 
wd iron manufactures ; and he 
set favourable to such a_prohi- 
won. He estimates that de re- 
lake hy it six millions 
annually. 

A dreadful ieee occurred on 
ae 17th of January, at New York, 

veof extensive damage 
© the shipping in the harbour, 
ad to the eildings in the city 
The “orm was atte coh 
| as attended with 
Phares and an unusual high 
“ Which had caused much 
“Mage by inundation on the 
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banks of the Hudson river, as well 
as to bridges and mill-dams in dif- 
ferent parts of its course. 

Subscriptions havebeenliberally 
entered into, at New York and 
other places, for the relief of the 
sufferers by a dreadful fire at 
Savannah. From an estimate pre- 
sented of the injury sustained by 
the conflagration, it appears that 
463 buildings have been levelled 
with the ground, and property 
destroyed to the amount of 
4,000,000 of dollars. 

The intelligence from Ireland is, 
we regret to say, of the most pain- 
ful description. Some of the wretch- 
ed men who have been concerned 
in theatrociousexcesses committed 
by the Ribbonmen, and whose 
trials took place at the Ros- 
common assizes, have been ex- 
ecuted. Others are to be trans- 
ported. 

The whole of the eastern wall 
and window of the chancel of 
old Buckenham church, in Nor- 
folk, fell with a tremendous crash, 
during the late storm of wind and 
snow. 

At the York assizes, William 
Booth, and two of his compa- 
nions, were found guilty of shoot- 
ing a gamekeeper of Mr. S. Wort- 
ley’s while out poaching.——Booth 
alone was executed, 

3.—This morning, attwoo'clock, 
a fire broke outat Mr, Hill’s,a 
baker’s, in the maia street, Chat- 
ham; andthe wind being extremely 
high, it spread with great rapidity, 
crossing the street, wich is very 
narrow, and overwhelming the 
houses on each side in one com- 
mon destruction. To add to the 
confusion and distress of the mo- 
ment, a heavy sleet began to fall ; 
which, aided by the violence of 


the wind and extreme cold, almost 
paralysed 
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paralysed the exertions made to 

t a stop to the flames. At five 
o’clock, such was the a of the 
devouring element, and the appa- 
rent inadequacy of the means to 
check its progress, that an express 
was sent off to London to obtain 
engines, and experienced firemen 
to work them. Both these were 
dispatched ; but before they could 
arrive the chief necessity for their 
assistance ceased to exist ; as by 
eleven o'clock the flames were al- 
most subdued, by taking down 
several houses on each side of the 


devouring element. Nothin f was 
visible of the conflagration but a 
heap of smoking ruins. The 


whole number of houses destroyed 
amounted to thirty-six, amon 
which were the Sun tavern, wit 
the dwelling-house and part of the 
brew-house belonging to Mr. Best. 
The violence of the wind was 
such, that large flakes of burning 
matter were conveyed to some 
hundred yards distance. One of 
these flakes fell upon a large stack 
of hay, about 150 vane from 
High-street, which consumed that, 
and two others which were close 
by.—An unfortunate soldier, it is 
said, was killed by the front wall 
of one of the houses. ‘The fire is 
supposed to have originated from 
the carelessness of one of the bakers 
near, who carried out some hot 
ashes which he emptied near a rick 
of faggots, and which was fanned 
into a blaze by the excessive high 
wind. It is something very re- 
markable, that a fire broke out in 
the very same spot in June 1800 
and did nearly equal mischief. 
—Several horses, thirteen hogs, 
cats, dogs, birds, &c. fell a 
rey to the devouring element. 
he entire amount of property 
destroyed is estimated at 100,000/, 
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of which about 70, 
insured in the Sleparael 7 
the Norwich Union, the Phein. 
the Eagle, the Sun, ang the 
West of England ; among which 
the largest loss will fall upon ty 
Hope, and the least upon the Weg 
of England, 

h——A tremendous fire brob 
out this night, at Luton Lees farm, 
near Nettlebed, which destroys: 
the house, a barn, and four nicks, 
in less than two hours, 
with three valuable horses, Th 
farm was occupied by Mr, Tid. 
marsh, whose son and three oth: 
youths set fire to the thatch of 3 
wheaterick close to the house, i: 
catching sparrows with a clapoer, 
by which a candle is held up fe 
the birds to fly into the net. A 
strong northerly wind drove th 
flames directly upon the hous, 
which was in one blaze before ant 
water could be got, as it wasbuik 
chiefly of wood. The premiss 
were lightly insured. A boy wa 
severely burnt in escaping from 
the attic, and his lifeis despairedet 

6.—The theatre at Exeter wa 
destroyed by fire this night, wit 
the scenery and wardrobe, 
which a considerable sum of m- 
ney had recently been expendee 
The fire is supposed to have ben 
caused by the wadding of som 
muskets discharged in the mele 
drama of the Falls of the Clye, 
which was the after-piece on b# 
night. 

10.—T wo horses, the proper 
of Mr. Wiliiam Cook and Mr, 
Hircock, of Whaplod, Lincom 
shire, having rubbed oper a door 
of a barn belonging to the latte 
person, ate so immoderately ¢ 
some wheat which lay on the foxt, 
that both died soon after sad te 


13.—A most alarming : 
struce" 
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emctive fire broke out in the 
rilage of Coveney, Bucks, aut 
nidmight, 00 the iarm of Mr. 
Shorter ; which was occasioned 
by the negligence of a boy, in 

wing fire to some straw 10_ the 
gable, on the return home of his 
master. In less than ten minutes 
de stable was consumed, and 
grea pigs were burnt in a stye at 
the back. The flames communi- 
cared totwo barns, which were 
dso consumed in a very short 
time. A strong wind communi- 
ated the flame to the timber roof 
of the dwelling-house, and at this 
time the fre was seen miles off. 
A whole range of houses, seven in 
cumber, were burnt, but most of 
the furniture was saved, A man 
of the name of Bartholomew was 
dangerously hurt by some timber 
alhag upon him. 

1—About two o'clock, as 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, of Great 
Billing, near Northampton, was 
siting in front of the Northamp- 
wa coach, with a child in her lap, 
ad aniece on each side of her, 
whewas cautioned by the coach- 
man so stoop while passing the 
gateway, at the White Hart, St. 
Alban’s, Mrs. Wilson instantly 
oer we admonition to her 
weces ; but, unhappily, forgettin 
herself to follow CA <iq = 
received a blow on her head, by 
which the spine of her neck was 
broken, and she died instantly 
without being heard to utter a 
sghora groan. 

Mr, William Radcliffe, 
fauge croix pursuivant of arms, 
Wasinied at the York assizes, upon 
a indictment charging him with 
having, in the year 1801, forged, 
the parish register of Ravens- 
ald, in that cc ubly, an entry, 
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urporting to be the marria ze of 

Sdward Radclyff and Rosa. 

munde Swytte, 2#th of February, 
1640 ; and with having set forth 
such false entry in a pedigree pre. 
sented by him to the heralds’ 
college, whereby he had pretended 
to show his own descent from the 
ancient family of Radclyffe, for- 
merly earls of Derwentwater, with 
a View to impose upon the college, 
as well as upon the governors of 
Greenwich hospital, in whom the 
forfeited estates of that noble fa- 
mily were vested, The register 
was produced; and it appeared 
that the rev. Thomas Radford, 
the curate of the parish at the time 
of the interpolation, and since de- 
ceased, had, in February 1802, 
attested the entry to be a forgery. 
The persens who had had the cus- 
tody of the register proved the 
time and place of the forgery ; and 
Norroy king of arms and register 
of the heralds’ college, and York, 
Richmond, Somerset, and Wind- 
sor heralds, and portcullis pur- 
suivant, were examined, and 
proved the hand-writing to be that 
of the defendant, and the circum- 
stances attending the discovery, 
Mr, Locker, secretary to Green- 
wich hospital, produced two me- 
morialsaddressed by the defendant, 
in 1810 and 1816, to the governors, 
for a beneficial lease of a consider- 
able estate anciently belonging to 
the noble family in question.— 
There were also produced from 
Christ’s hospital a memorial and 
pedigree, presented by the defend- 
ant in 1809, whereby he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining admission for 
his yourger brother upon the 
foundation of that charity, as 
being of kin to the founder, king 
Edward V1. ; and in which pedi- 
(C) gree 
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gree the said marriage, so forged, 
was asserted, and the descent of 
the defendant drawn from it. 

Mr. Scarlett opened the case in a 
juminous speech, in which he 
pointed out the enormity of the 
offence, and a variety of other fa- 
brications in defendant’s pedigree, 
which, he stated, he was prepared 
to prove by several witnesses then 
in court.—The learned counsel 
further observed upon the import- 
ance of the case, not only as it af- 
fected the character of the mem- 
bers of the heralds’ college, but 
the general interests of the public ; 
that it had not been brought for- 
ward to answer any vindictive pur- 

se, but to protect an honourable 
Sede from the stigma which might 
attacli to it from the improper con- 
duct of one of its members, and to 
show that the valuable records 
intrusted to their care would not 
be neglected by those appointed 
to preserve them. 

r. serjeant Hullock made an 
able speech for the defendant, but 
called no evidence for the defence, 

Mr, justice Park summed up in 
a comprehensive charge to the 
jury, in which he stated the law 
as applicable to the case, and said, 
if the forgery had been committed 
in a parish register of a date sub- 

went to the marriage act in 
1758, it would have constituted a 
capital offence; but that, in the 
case before the court, it was only a 
naisdemeanour at common law, 

The jury retired for about a 
quarter of an hour, and returned 
with a verdict of guilty; where- 
upon Mr. justice Park sentenced 
the prisoner to pay a fine of 501, 
and to be imprisoned in York 
castle for the term of three 
months. 
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23.—This day the trial of 
Francis Burdett was brought for 
ward at Leicester, before Me. ite 
tice Best and a special jury, th 
information sct forth that ¢ 
Francis Burdett had addressed 4 
letter to lord Sidmouth, on the 
28th of August, containing sed. 
tious and Jibellous aspersions o 
the government of the 
and tending (by scandalous an. 
madversions on the proceed; 
at Manchester) to excite disaffer, 
tion amongst his majesty’s sb 
jects. Sir Francis pleaded his ow 
cause with considerable eloquence, 
and contended for the illegality of 
the proceedings. The learned 
judge, insumming up, pronouaced 
the letter written by sir Francs 
to be a seditious libel. The jury 
immediately returned a verdict of 
guilty. 

His majesty has been graciously 
pleased, by a royal grant to th 
master, fellows, and scholars, of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, to 
remove the restrictions in ther 
statutes, which prevented the elec- 
tion of more than two fellow 
from the same county, into the 
foundress’s fellowships, Thee 
fellowships are now open to al 
candidates born in any part o 
England and Wales. 

His majesty, it is said, has pr 
sented captain Fitzclarence with: 
valuable sword, as a mark of bs 
approbation of that gallant young 
officer’s services in Cato-street. 

$.—The conspirators who wert 
arrested in Cato-street underwest 
a final examination before Ue 
privy council ; and at the close 
the inquiry Thistlewood and seve 
of his wretched associates Wet 
committed to the Tower, 


following are the particulars “ 
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shat occurred at the examination : 
_-Soon after eleven o’clock, La- 
vender, Salmon, on other mr 
.street police, arrived in 
ig ae at Coldbath-fields 
san with orders from the secre- 
of state for the home depart- 
ment to bring immediately to 
Whitehall the conspirators confi- 
nedin the house of correction, for 
examination before the privy coun- 
cl. Mr, Adkins, the governor of 
the prison, immediately delivered 
over the following prisoners into 
the care of the officers, viz. This- 
tlewood, Monument, Wilson, Da- 
vidson, Tidd, Gilchrist, Ings, 
Bradburn, Shaw, Cooper, and 
Bront. They were immediately 
conveyed in the coaches provided 
for their reception to Whitehall. 
The prisoners were all handcuffed 
toeach other. About the time 
that this detachment reached 
Whitehall, Mr. Nodder, the keep- 
er of Tothill-fields prison, arrived 
at the same place in a coach, with 
Preston the cobler (who had been 
apprehended in the course of the 
week), Simmonds (the footman), 
Harrison (late a life guardsman), 
Abel Hall, and Firth the keeper 
of the loft in Cato-street. 
The council having assembled, 
they issued their orders that the 
prisoners should be brought be- 
tore them separately. ‘Thhistle- 
wood was first taken up stairs to 
the council chamber. Lavender, 
the officer of Queen-square, went 
before him ; and Lavender, of 
Bowestreet, and Bishop, on each 
ade, He walked in a hurried step, 
ad appeared a little agitated. 
Hewas attended by the officers to 
Presence of the council, and 
¥as simply told that he stood com- 
™utted tor hich treason and mur- 
He was then taken back to 
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the room below, and Brunt was 
led up in asimilar manner. The 
same course was observed with 
respect to allthe other prisoners, 
Preston excepted. Simmonds was 
twenty minutes before the council, 
and Monument about the same 
time. The latteris a man of very 
diminutive stature, but is said to 
possess some intellect. On the 
present occasion he seemed to be 
suffering under the agonies of ter- 
ror. After they had all undergone 
an examination, they occasionally 
entered into conversation. This- 
tlewood wore his hat, and looked 
as if he had made up his mind to 
meet his fate with firmness. 

The council, after a deliberation 
of nearly two hours, announced 
through the medium of Mr, Hob- 
house, the under secretary, that 
eight of the prisoners were to be 
committed to the Tower upon a 
charge of high treason, These 
were, Thistlewood, Brunt, David- 
son, Ings, Wilson, Tidd, Harri- 
son, and Monument. ‘These were 
then handcuffed in pairs, and an 
escort of the horse guards were 
sent for. On the arrival of the 
guards, four hackney coaches were 
procured, in each of which two 
prisoners were placed, ‘They were 
accompanied by the fort-major of 
the Tower, captain J. H. Elringe 
ton, Lavender, Bishop, Ruthven, 
Taunton, Salmon, and several 
other police-officers. The horse 
guards surrounded them on all 
sides. Every thing being in readi- 
ness, the carriages were driven 
over Westminster-bridge, and by 
that route over London-bridge, 
up Fish-street-hill, through Fen- 
church-street, and the Minories, 
tothe Tower. An immense crowd 
witnessed their departure, and fol- 
lowed their course ; but there was 
(C 2) not 
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not a single sympathizing expres. 
sion uttered by the throng. 

After the departure of the men 
thus committed for high treason, 
six of those who remained—Brad- 
burn, Cooper, Gilchrist, Strange, 
Hall, and Firth, were committed 
to the custody of Mr. Adkins, go- 
vernor of the house of correction, 
under different charges ; some for 
murder, and others for shootin 
at persons with intent to kill. 
They were conveyed to their place 
of destination under an escort of 

_ horse guards, and accompanied 
by several police-officers. 

Each prisoner is confined in a 
separate apartment ; two warders, 
armed in she usual way, with cut- 
lasses and halberds, are in each 
room ; and at each door is sta- 
tioned a sentinel armed, to whose 
care is intrusted the key of the 
room, with strict orders not to 
permit more than one warder to 
be absent at a time, and that only 
for occasional purposes. 

Thistlewood is placed in the 
prison known by the name of the 
Bloody Tower,—Davidson is in 
the prison over the water-works, 
— Ings isina different room of the 
same prisons—Monument is in the 
prison at the back of the horse- 

armoury.—Brunt and Harrison 
occupy separate apartments in the 
yxrison over the stone-kitchen.— 
Tidd is secured in the seven-gun 
battery prison; and Wilson in the 
prison over the parade. 

The prisoners have, by the in- 
dulgence of the law, what is called 
state allowance, for their daily 
maintenance. 

The iron gate at the east end of 
the Tower ts closed, as is usual 
upon such occasions. 

The examination of the prison- 
ers before the council, the ques- 
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tions and replies, are, of 
confined to that chamber. Ho 
the possibility that there are p, 
mifications of this plot, which isa 
subject of great interest, no pro, 
ceedings on the part of gover, 
ay indicate such a belief 
e accounts published respect. 

ing Thialewood are very _ 
rect. His father was a surveyor 
and civil engineer in Lincolnshire ; 
where his brother, a gentleman of 
handsome fortune, now resides 
Arthur bag real name we are 
informedis Thistlethwaite) served 
his time as an apothecary a 
Newark-upon-Trent, and after. 
wards held a commission in the 
militia. With his first wife he had 
a fortune of 20,000/. the greater 
part of which he lost at play and 
on the turf. The present Mrs, 
Thistlewood is the daughter ofa 
respectable grazier at Horncastle. 

6.—Mr. Baker took his seat, for 
the first time, at the public office, 
Bow-street, as chief magistrate, in 
the room of sir Nathaniel Conant, 
who has retired on account of ill 
health. 

16.—This morning a fire broke 
out atthe house of Mr. Jefiry,a 
ee merchant, in High-street, 

atcliff, which communicated to 
the next house, Mr. Colson’s 
Some tenements at the back ¢ 
the house sustained damage, as did 
several houses in the front street. 
We regret to add, that three poor 
sailors are said to have pen 
in the attic of one of the houses 

This being the day appointed 
for the publication of the 
formal return of the names of the 
successful candidates, a most 
spectable assemblage of liveryme 
took place, The common cit 
then made proclamation that 
sheriffs did declare, that the vor 
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by the several candidates 

‘ae the election were : 

We Mr, alderman Wood 5,370 

Thomas Wilson, esq. «.. 5,358 
Sir Wm. Curtis, bart. ... 4,908 
The lord mayor eeeeee 4,259 
Mr. alderman Waithman 
Mr.alderman Thorp ... 3,92 
And that, consequently, alderman 
Wood, T. Wilson, esq. sir W.Cur- 
tis, and the lord mayor, had been 
duly elected. 

The trial of Mr. Hunt and nine 
- 4 ra a got eal 
to alter the lewal frame of the go- 
remment and constitution of the 
realms, and with meeting tumul- 
tuously at Manchester, on the 16th 
August last, with 60,000 persons, 
many armed with sticks, &c. com- 
menced at the York assizes on 
Thursday, March 23, before Mr. 
justice Bailey. —Mr. Scarlett con- 
ducted the prosecution. — Mr. 
= conducted his own defence. 

persons prosecuted were Hen- 

ty Hunt, Joseph Johnson, John 
ait — Moorhouse, Jo- 
ealey, John Thacker Sax- 

ton, Robert Jones, Samuel Bam- 
ford, George Swift, and Robert 
Wilde. The number of witnesses 
pat down for the prosecution ex- 
ceeded 80; for the defence 105, 
mam witnesses, in two 
is, marched from Rochdale 
by way of Huddersfield and Ha- 
iar, Chey joined at Leeds, where 
ey slept. hey carried two ban- 
fers, inscribed “* The truth, the 
eee, aud nothing but the 

The examination, as far as it 
Went the first day, related to facts 
antecedent to the 16th of August, 
Ptticularly to the drilling at 
White Oss, on the 15th, where 
fo and Shawecross were so 

Wageously assaulted. Hunttook 
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an objection to this evidence, and 
Mr. justice Bailey doubted whe- 
ther it could be received; but Mr. 
Scarlett proceeded to show that 
some of the persons who were in 
training, and who assaulted Mur- 
ray, attended the meeting on the 
16th ; the evidence was then al- 
lowed to be given.—This import- 
ant investigation continued Friday 
and Saturday. Their evidence 
was designed chiefly to prove that 
the Manchester meeting excited 
terror, alarm, and danger iin the 
town, and therefore was illegal : 
while Hunt, who cross examined 
witnesses in his bold, fearless man- 
ner, endeavoured to substantiate 
that the meeting was perfectly le- 
gal, that the people committed no 
breach of the peace, and that when 
attacked they offered no resist- 
ance. The judge objected to 
have evidence gone into as to the 
conduct of the yeomanry, because 
they were not trying their con- 
duct. 

Mr, Scarlett entered into a lu- 
minous detail of the circumstances 
connected with the Manchester 
proceedings ; and Mr. Hunt de- 
fended himself in an energetic 
speech of considerable length ; 
but as Mr. justice Bailey’s admir- 
able and impartial charge to the 
jury contains the substance of the 
whole evidence, we shall content 
ourselves with presenting a copi- 
ous abstract from the same, 

Mr. justice Bailey, in summing 
up, said, it was his duty to lay 
down the law, and to make such 
remarks on the evidence as might 
assist them in forming their judgee 
ment. They were to put entirely 
out of view, on the present occa- 
sion, the conduct of the magis- 
trates and military, whether right 
or wrong, and to confine them 

(C 3) selves 
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selves to the consideration of the 
character and conduct of the meet- 
ing, and those of the defendants 
as connected therewith. The in- 
dictment against the defendants 
contained a ya of conspiracy, 
a charge of unlawful assembly, 
and a charge of riot. The last 
mentioned c ange might be, in this 
case, put entirely out of consider- 
ation. There were different counts; 
one charging the defendants with 
conspiring to meet, and causing 
others to meet, for the purpose of 
disturbing the public peace; an- 
other charged them with having 
met together for the purpose of 
raising and exciting discontent and 
disaffection in the minds of the 
subjects of our lord the king, and 
also to incite them to contempt 
and hatred of the government and 
constitution, as by lawestablished. 
Another count set forth, “ That 
the defendants met and assembled, 
together with divers others, to a 
very great number, in a threaten- 
ing and menacing manner, with 
sticks and other offensive weapons, 
and with divers seditious ensigns 
and flags, on which there were 
various inflammatory inscriptions 
and devices, to the great terror of 
the peaceable subjects of our lord 
the king.”’ It would be for the jury 
to consider whether the conduct 
of the defendants fell under any, 
and which of these charges. It 
had been laid down by serjeant 
Hawkins, that bodies of armed 
men meeting to consider of grie- 
vances, or numerous bodies meet- 
ing, though unarmed, under such 
circumstances as could not but 
endanger the public peace, and 
raise fears and jealousies among 
the net subjects, were unlawful 
assemblics. In applying this doc- 
trine to the case under considera- 
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tion, the jury were to look to the 
purpose for which the people me: 
the manner in which they cany 
and the means which they wep 
using to effect their purpose, A 
great number of persons migh: 
meet under such circumstances «: 
were not calculated to raise ter. 
rors, fears, or jealousies, in th 
minds of the people in the nei 
bourhood. But, in an assem 
so constituted, and met for a per. 
fectly legal purpose, if any indiy.. 
duals introduced chemnecieia ille. 
gally, in order to give to tha 
meeting an undue direction, which 
would produce terror in the minds 
of his majesty’s subjects, although 
59,000 persons out of a meeting of 
60,000 were completely innocent, 
yet there might be twelve or twen- 
ty illegally met there, and those 
twelve or twenty would be liable 
to be tried on the ground of hav. 
ing illegally assembled. Thecas, 
as it was stated by Mr. serjeant 
Hawkins, seemed to contemplate 
the event of immediate danger re 
sulting from the meeting. He, 
however, was not prepared in his 
own mind to say that the appear 
ance of immediate danger was ne 
cessary to constitute this offence. 
If the jury conceived that, from 
the peaceable demeanour of the 
people at the time, and the asso- 
ciation of the women and children 
on the F anepes the meeting ¥3 
not sufficient to produce a feeling 
of immediate danger, though * 
might of future danger, he 
recommend it to the jury to finda 
special verdict. With respect © 
e subject of conspiracy, it ¥* 
necessary to observe that 
fendants were not liable to & 
found guilty, although they we 
seeking the same end, if the j&" 


were not of opinion that they Ser 
acti 
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-.» in pursuance of one com- 
a with the privity of 
ail, It might be, that, in a case 
of this kind, twelve or twenty per- 
sons might go to a meeting, each 
of them intending to sow sedition ; 

if such person intended to sow 
that sedition, from the mere mo- 
tive and impulse of his own mind, 
and not incommon with the other 
parties, they could not be found 

ilty of conspiracy. On the other 
pind, to prove conspiracy, there 
was no necessity to show the ab- 
solute meeting together of the 
parties accused. If the circum- 
sances were such as to induce the 
jary to believe that they could not 
i estweed without the previ- 
ous concert and combination of 
the parties accused, it was sufhi- 
cient. But if the jury were of 
opinion that they might have met 
together by accident, without pre- 
viousarrangement, then thecharge 
of conspiracy must be dismissed 
from their minds. A party ex- 
pressing an intention to go to this 
orany other meeting might induce 
other — who heard of it 
through him, to attend also, with- 
out any previous design. They 
could only implicate, in the of- 
of conspiracy, those persons 

who the evidence showed either 
actually were, or from circum- 
ances must have been, parties to 
the formation of the original plan. 
who joined in a plan, though 

ata late period of the transaction, 
could not be distinguished from 
with whom it originated, 
because they agreed to all that had 
om been done, and thus 
he conspirators. As to the 
question of assembling, it might 
hat the avowed object of the 
Wee. was lawful, but it might 
attended by twelve persons in- 
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tending or attempting to give an 
improper direction to the conduct 
of those who were lawfully met; 
in that case such persons would be 
guilty of unlawfully assembling, 

ough there should have been 
no conspiracy. With respect to 
banners bearing inscriptions, their 
illegality did not extend to every 
man present at the meeting, but 
only to those particular persons 
who adopted those banners, and 
the sentiments inscribed on them; 
or who, with a full knowledge of 
their existence, gave perfect con- 
fidence and co-operation to the 
mecting. So also in case of drill- 
ing. It could only affect thosé 
who knew that drilling was prac 
tised for illegal purposes. To 
show whether terror was or was 
not produced, he would state the 
testimony on both sides in this 
case, They would find in the evi- 
dence on the part of the prosecu. 
tion a great deal which imported 
that no apprehension of immediate 
danger existed ; and the circums- 
stance of women and children be- 
ing present would be worthy of 
their consideration in that respect. 
It was admitted that an attempt 
was made to keep peace at the 
meeting. But this might have 
been done in order to forward fu- 
ture objects. It might have been 
hoped, that, by this means, the 

repared seed would be sown, 
while those who pursued this course 
would wait till the time of harvest 
to reap the benefit of it, The 
learned judge then proceeded to 
recapitulate the voluminous evi- 
dence adduced in the course of this 
interesting trial, briefly comment 
ing on it as he went on. He ob- 
served, that a meeting of 60,000 
persons, if they all came to a cer- 


tain point, with a common know- 
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ledge of what was to be done, 
might create terror. With respect 
to the banners, he again observed 
that those only who showed that 
they were favourable to any motto 
inscribed on them, by carrying; 
or immediately marching under 
them, could be considered as lia- 
ble to any penalty which the ille- 
gal nature of any of their inscrip- 
tions might warrant, It was given, 
he observed, in evidence, that 
Moorhouse was a religious man, 
and constantly read the bible to 
his family—a fact stated to induce 
the inference that he would not 
be guilty of an illegal or immoral 
act. It was also stated that Mrs. 
Moorhouse, though in the family- 
way, went “ae the crowd; and 
it was not likely, if danger had 
been apprehended, that her hus- 
band would have permitted her to 
attend. With respect to persons 
walking in the military step, to 
which several witnesses had sworn, 
it could not affect the persens 
charged, unless they were proved 
to have been cognizant of the fact. 
With respect to the inscription, 
«¢ Equal Representationor Death,” 
if it meant that those who adhered 
to such a standard would lose their 
lves unless they procured what 
they deemed “ equal represen- 
tion,” it amounted to sedition; 
but if, as Mr. Hunt explained it, 
the inscription merely meant, that 
if the people did not procure 
“equal representation,” they 
would be starved to death, itwould 
not come within the character of 
sedition, Again, the inscription 
of “ No Corn Laws” left the jury 
to consider whether the meaning 
of it was that the corn laws were. 
so oppressive, that every means, 
legal or illegal, were to be taken, 
in order to get rid of them; or 
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whether it was a mere erpressiog 
of disapprobation. In the formes 
case it would certainly be sedition 
in the latter it would not. As 
the cap of liberty, it was one of 
the insignia of the crown; and 
when the king went to parliament, 
an officer of state always bore it 
before him. It did not, therefore, 
of necessity, mean any thing sedi. 
tious. With respect to any stop. 
page of business occasioned by the 
meeting, it was positively sworn, 
by a great mass of evidence for the 
defendants, that it was not at all 
interrupted. ‘The phrase swom 
to by one of the witnesses, as hav. 
ing been used by a person going to 
the meeting, namely, that they 
would “ make a Moscow of Man. 
chester,” seemed to be inconsist. 
ent with the general intention ex. 
pressed by the reformers on that 
day. There was every reason to 
believe that Mr. Entwistle was nis. 
taken in the expression of Hunt 
about their enemies, as applied to 
the soldiers. With regard to the 
shout set up when the military ap- 
peared, it might be the shout of 
consciousness of innocence, and a 
de:ermination to remain on that 
consciousness, or it might be the 
shout of intimidation, — Its nature 
was to be determined by the cit 
cumstances in which it was uttet- 
ed. There was no other witness 
that spoke to threatening expres 
sions but Mr. Francis Phillips. The 
multitude round the hustings ap- 
peared to this witness disciplined 
troops, ready to protect Hunt m 
case of any molestation. If he 
had a false impression in this cas 
he might in another, and there 
seemed to be no evidence that the 
multitude were ready to fight, % 
the majority of them had no arms 


most of them being even — 
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| ccks, With regard to Mr. Hul- 
iq, the magistrate, It was CO be 
considered that he was not in that 
stgation which enabled him to ob- 
serve so accurately what passed, 
ssmany of those whose evidence 
segatived the throwing of sticks, 
cones, and brick-bats. Situated 
«s Mr.'H, was, and having heard 
ddrillings, &c. he might be agi- 
whe pos id cool during the time 
be was considering that he might 
come highly criminal if he suf- 
fred such proceedings to go to 
wh length as to endanger the 
peace of the town, The deposi- 
tons submitted to Mr. H., had 
tere been a million of them, could 
eof no avail, for the jury were 
hound alone to attend to viva voce 
eidence, given in open court. 

Nadin’s statement to Mr, Hulton 
night justify the latter in issuing 
the warrant, but Nadin had not 
en produced to prove the cir- 
cumstances under which he acted; 
wither had any of the magistrates 
wen brought forward in corrobo- 
nation of Mr. Hulton’s evidence ; 
and sitting there, as he vo judge) 
vas to administer equa) justice to 
il, it was his duty to tell them, 
tthe omission were calculated to 
mse a doubt in the minds of the 
jy, the defendants were most 
entainly entitled to the benefit of 
bat doubt. 

His lordship then went on to re- 
aptulate the leading points of 
the defence, as it bore on the de- 
‘eadants generally. As to Saxton, 
be crown has very properly given 
» the case against him. The 
“aracter of the meeting was de- 
cwedly peaceable, and no proof 

Seen adduced that terror was 
‘cited in the town of Manches- 
"; but it had been suggested 
“at future and not immediate 
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disturbances were in contempla. 
tion; this was for the considera. 
tion of the jury. He then repeat. 
ed his observations as to what 
would constitute the meeting, or 
any part of it, illegal or otherwise. 
The meeting, it was said, had 
been called by 700 housekeepers, 
but of this no proof had been gi- 
ven. It did not appear what re- 
solutions Mr. Hunt intended to 
propose ; if the same as at Smith- 
field, and that the jury conceived 
they were calculated to excite dis- 
content and disaffection, then guoad 
Mr. Hunt, the meeting would be 
illegal; and if he communicated 
an intentions to any others, and 
that they approved of them, then 
there would be a conspiracy ; and 
if any three of them went to the 
meeting with such intent, the meet- 
ing would, as far as they were 
concerned, be illegal. He then 
stated the mottos on the different 
banners, with the interpretation 
put on them by the defendants 
and the prosecution, If any of 
those banners were meant to cone 
vey to the eye what in such a 
meeting no voice could convey to 
the ear—if they meant that the 
people should be disaffected or 
discontented till they had obtained 
those objects—then the parties 
who bore the flags, and those who 
marched with them, would be 
guilty of an illegal act, and the 
meeting, as far as they were con- 
cerned, would be illegal. The 
training and drilling, if intended 
merely to produce greater order 
and regtlarity in those who at- 
tended the meeting of the 16th, 
was perfectly harmless; but if it 
was intended, by giving this ree 
gularity, to give a greater degree 
of strength to the party, and there- 
by to overawe the povernment, or 
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to gain confidence to any seditious 
opinions to procure a legal object 
by motives of fear, then it would 
have been illegal, and the meet- 
ing at which they asssembled, 
after such training, would be ille- 
gal also, as to those privy to such 
purpose, though it might have 
been attended by thousands of in- 
nocent persons. ‘The learned 
judge then took a brief view of 
the evidence on both sides, as it 
affected the defendants individu- 
ally. 

He would now leave the case 
to them, with this one observation 
—not to give a verdict of guilty, 
unless they were fully satistied of 
the sufficiency of proof—nor a 
verdict of acquittal, while such 
proof existed in their minds. If 
they had any doubt, they would 
give all the defendants the benefit 
of it. 

It was very near twelve o’clock 
when his lordship concluded ; 
and, in a few minutes after, the 
jury retired, and, after consulting 
together for five hours, returned 
into court at five o’clock. The 
foreman held a paper in his hand, 
and said the jury had agreed upon 
their verdict, which he read as 
follows :— 

“ Moorhouse, Jones, Wilde, 
Swift, Saxton—not guilty. Hen- 
ry Hunt, Joseph Johnson, John 
Knight, Joseph Healy, and Sa- 
muel Bamford-—guilty of assem- 
bling with unlawful banners an 
unlawful assembly, for the pur- 
pose of moving and inciting the 
liege subjects of our sovereign 
lord the king into contempt and 
hatred of the overnment and 


constitution of the realm, as by 
law established, and attending of 
the same.” 

Mr. justice Bailey. Do you 
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ed to incite 2 =—The foreman, 
“© Yes.”—Mr- Littledale, « This 
verdict. must be taken on ¢, 
fourth count.”’-=Mr. justice Bailey 
* Let the verdict be so recorded 
You find, gentlemen, on such 
counts as the words of your yer. 
dict are applicable to. Yoy ¢ 
not mean to find that they created 
terror, or meited it in the ming 
of the liege subjects of our king.” 
—The > a “We mean. 
my lord, to find on the first coun. 
omitting a few words.”—Th 
learned judge then requested the 
would retire and look over th 
counts of the indictment agair, 
and say to which count ther 
meant to apply their verdict, — 

The jury withdrew for a fev 
minutes, and returned with a ver. 
dict of guilty generally on th 
fourth count, and not guilty upor 
the remaining counts,—Mr, ju: 
tice Bailey. “1 take it for grant- 
ed the defendants are still under 
recognizances.””~-Mr. Hunt. “W: 
are, my lord.”—~Mr. justice Ba- 
ley. ‘Then let them now addi. 
tionally, in court, enter into ther 
own recognizances to keep th 

ace and good behaviour for su 
months, Mr. Hunt in the sum o 
2000/., Mr. Johnson of 1000, 
Knight, Bamford and Heale 
5001. each. 

The parties immediately ente- 
ed into their several recogt: 
zances, 


APRIL. 
FRANCE. 

Letters from Angouléme ¢ot- 
tain the following account of a 
horrible outrage committed nea! 
Confolers ;—A young couple, 
were on the point of being ™* 


ried, went together to invite Hes 
relation 


(March, 
mean that they themselves inten, 
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lations to the nuptials. The 
gir] was mounted upon her lover’s 
horse, followed by him on foot. 
On their arrival ata village where 
he young man wanted to see 
eome person, he left his destined 
bride to wait his return in the 
road. Immediately after, three 
rafhans arrived, who, after — 
ly insulting the young girl, ob- 
liged her to alight from the horse, 
ripped her naked, committed out- 
rages on her person which decen- 
cy will not permit us to relate, 
and threatened to murder her ; 
they then killed the horse, cut 
open his belly, took out the en- 
trails, and in their place put the 
unfortunate young woman, sewed 
up the animal’s skin, and made 
of. Some children who were 
passing by afterwards heard cries 
ssuing from the bowels of the 
horse, and immediately ran in 
ereat fright to tell their parents 
that the devil was in a dead horse 
lying in the road. In the mean 
me the young man arrived, and 
heard the groans of his expiring 
mistress, She was dragged out 
of the horrid situation where the 
villains had placed her, and trans- 
ported to the nearest barn, where 
every attention was paid to her. 
The police set directly about pur- 
sting the horrid monsters who had 
committed an offence new in the 
annals of crime, and were fortu- 
cateenough to arrest them. They 
were recognised by the young 
woman upon confrontation. The 


tnt 


fortunate victim could not sur- 


vive the outrages which had been 

perpetrated upon her, and expired 
tve days afterwards, 
SPAIN. 

The revolution in Spain has re- 

ceed its consummation by the 

acceptance, on the part of Merdi- 
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nand, of the terms proposed to 
him by the constitutionalists. The 
following interesting particulars 
describe the circumstances which 
led to this most important event. 
From the beginning of March to 
the Sth, but especially from the 
6th to that day, dispatches arrived 
at Madrid in rapid succession from 
the provinces, which convinced 
the government of the impossibi- 
lity of supporting any longer the 
system of arbitrary power. They 
were too well apprized that the 
insurrection which broke out in 
the Isle of Leon was making a 
general progress throughout the 
nation, and the intelligence was 
assuming every instant a charac- 
ter more alarming. The troops 
under the command of Joseph 
O’Donnel had passed over to 
Riego. Those before the Isle of 
Leon had joined Quiroga ; while 
the count L’Abisbal, who had 
secretly left the capital for Ocan- 
na, abandoned the royal cause, 
and proclaimed the constitution, 
which was sworn to by him and 
his troops, and also by a regiment 
of cavalry quartered at the latter 
place. The news of these events 
was accompanied by information, 
not less conclusive, from Gallicia, 
Leon, Old Castile, and Murcia, 
It was known, also, that the fine 
regiment of Malaga, with its co- 
lonel, Picquero, had takenthe oath 
to the constitution in Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, and was marching upon 
Astorga, These importantsevents 
burst upon Ferdinand like a clap 
of thunder.——Ballasteros was sent 
for from Valladolid, whither he 
had been banished, and vested 
with the command of the army of 
the centre. On receiving this 
charge on the 5th instant, he ob. 
served to the king, that, under e.- 
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isting circumstances, it would be 
necessary to convene the Cortes, 
and the powerful reasons he gave 
had great effect on the king’s 
mind. As a preliminary step, 
however, the decree, calling on 
the various branches of the ad- 
ministration for their opinions, 
was issued; but it was not satis- 
factory, and created general mur- 
murs. The people openly declar- 
ed they would not be satisfied 
with any thing short of the con- 
stitution of 1812, Such was the 
state of things when Abisbal’s de- 
fection threatened the capital, if 
the king did not instantly proclaim 
the constitution, Scarcely was 
this known, when two expresses 
brought advices that Arragon had 
revolted, as well as Valladolid, the 
moment Ballasteros left the latter 
city. These incidents caused a 
confusion that presaged a revolu- 
tion in the capital, which must 
have been extremely serious ; and 
in order to prevent it, Ballasteros 
went to the palace, and firmly 
told the king, that between the 
acknowledgement of the constitu 
tion and his dethronement, or per- 
haps worse, no alternative was 
left. He must now choose one 
extreme or the other, but not a 
moment was to be lost. Such 
was the dilemma in which the 
king stood at the moment, and 
thus in fact was he brought to his 
senses. He consented, and Bal. 
lasteros instantly went forth to 
tranquillize the people, already 
assembled on all sides, and call- 
ing out for the constitution. As 
soon as the popular ferment was 
allayed, the king ordered Ballas. 
teros to proceed to Aranjuez to 
inform Abisbal of his consent, and 
to notify the same to the troops ; 


but Ballasteros plainly told the 
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king, that it would not be so easy 
to pacity the latter as it was the 
people of Madrid; and tha it 
would be useless for him to o> 
unless he could carry some ban 
tive proof of the king’s sincerity. 
For this purpose, he added, jt 
would be necessary to put the 
national code into operation x 
once ; this alone would satisfy 
the public mind. In consequence 
of this, the king sent for the in. 
quisitor general, and told hip 
that from that moment his fone. 
tions ceased, and ordered him tp 
set all his prisoners at liberty, 
This was done, and among the 
inmates of the infernal dungeons 
was found the count de Montijo, 
who it was supposed was at San. 
tiago, The decree of the king, 
convening the Cortes, acceding to 
the constitution, &c. was made 
out, notified to the various de. 
partments of state, &c. ; and fur- 
nished with all this, Ballasteros 
set out for Aranjuez.—On the 
day of the king’s acceptance ot 
the constitution, the whole city 
wore the appearance of a great 
public festival, rather than a na- 
tional revolution, or change of the 
form of government; and all ranks 
participated in the general joy. 
The reflection that this beneficial 
change had been affected almost 
without the efiusion of blood was 
common to all: and even the 
lower classes spoke of the oir 
cumstance to each other with 
pride and triumph. 

Letters from Cadiz, dated the 
lith of March, confirm accounts 
in the French papers of an out 
rageous act of treachery at Cadiz, 
which has covered the streets o 
that city with its slaughtered ctti- 
zens. Jt appears, that genera 
Freyre issued a proclamation © 
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he 9th of March, declaring his 
attachment tO liberal principles, 
and professing his readiness, and 
shat of his army, to take the oath 
ty the constitution, and avowing 
iis iatention of re-establishing it 
more sacred than ever. He also 
jeclared his intention of re-esta- 
blishiag the constitutional munici- 
pality asit stood in the year 1814 ; 
vet on the same day, while pre- 
purations were making, accord. 
og to thedesire of Freyre, for the 
performance of the solemn act of 
adhesion, and while universal joy 
and confidence animated all ranks 
of the community on account of 
his proclamation, the troops sud- 
soky fired upon the unarmed 
multitudes, and proved them- 
glvesworthy of rivalling in bloody 
eecution the chief actors in the 
Scilian vespers, or the massacre of 
S. oe ad Ic it said that 
an attempt had been previously 
made to entrap Quiroga ; but that 
be escaped the snare, by declining 
to enter Cadiz on the invitation of 
Trevre. 

The estimate of the victims of 
the atrocious scene at Cadiz on 
the 10th ult. is as follows :—372 
men, $9 women, and 27 children, 
cead; the wounded are in num- 
vr 500, a great many of them 
grievously. 

ltisa fact worthy of being re- 
corded, and preatly to the honour 
tt the Spanish soldiery at Cadiz, 
that when the guilty regiments, 
¥a0 took the lead in the atrocities 
“the 10th, arrived at their quar- 
“rs in Port St. Mary’s, their 
‘omer Companions in arms were 
“awn up to receive them, and 
“pressed their utmost abhorrence 
Pr their conduct. They were 
“ety as a mark of ignominy, de- 
Med of their arms and other in- 
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signia of a soldier, and marched 
barefooted to a small village call- 
ed Chipiona, there to remain till 
otherwise disposed of, 

His majesty has issued a decree, 
declaring all Spaniards who shall 
refuse the new oath to be incapas 
ble of holding public offices, and 
to be unworthy of remaining in 
the country. 

The king has appointed the re- 
venues of the late inquisition to- 
wards liquidating the expenses of 
the state. Mina is appointed cap- 
tain general of Navarre. 

The Spanish exiles who accom- 
panied Joseph to France, are per- 
mitted by a proclamation of the 
supreme Junta to return to their 
native country, and recover their 
sequestrated possessions. 

ITALY. 

An article from Turin mentions 
an instance of judicial cruelty in 
the punishmentinflicted upona pos- 
tillion, named Dunan; who, having 
been accused of stealing the orna- 
ments of a Madonna, has been 
burnt alive at Chambery, after 
having had both his hands cut off. 

GERMANY. 

The grand duke of Hesse, ine 
fluenced as is believed by events in 
Spain, has given a constitution to 
his subjects. 

The king of Prussia has recent- 
ly testified his sense of the kind- 
ness shown by the British nation 
to his subjects, under the devasta- 
ting consequences of the dreadful 
battles fought in the years 1813 
and 1814, by presenting to the ho- 
norary secretaries of the subscrip- 
tion for that purpose, rings or 
gold snuff-boxes elegantly ornae 
mented with his majesty’s initials 
in diamonds. ‘These were ace 
companied by letters written by 
his highness prince ees 
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by command of his majesty, and 
were transmitted through the 
means of the Prussian ambassa- 
dar, baron Bulow. 

ASIA. 

Letters from Batavia, of the 
llth of December, state, that the 
expedition of the Dutch against 
Palembang had wholly failed in 
its object, and was returning to 
Batavia. 

AMERICA, &c. 

The naval force of the United 
States of America consists of 36 
ships of the line of 74 guns each, 
25 frigates of from 44 to 14 guns, 
11 brigs of war of from 20 to 12 
guns, 12 schooners, and a great 
number of gun-boats. 

The disasters attendant on the 
operations of lord Cochrane follow 
in quick succession, Accounts 
have reached London, from Chilli, 
ef November 4, stating that the 
sqnadron under lord Cochrane 
had been repulsed a third time off 
Callao. 

A group of small islands has 
been discovered by captain de 
Peyster, of the ship Rebecca, in 
the Pacific Ocean, lying in the 
track between Valparaiso and the 
East Indies, 

New South Wales.—By a late 
return it appears, that in 1818 the 
land cleared and cultivated, con- 
sisted of 284,000 acres, or double 
the surface of Rutland. That the 
produce was 1543 bushels of 
wheat, and 42,000 of maize; and 
the stock, 700 horses, 6500 cattle, 
700 sheep, and 700 hogs; while 
the total population was 25,000. 
In the year 2000, perhaps, the re- 
public of New Holland may sway 
the eastern archipelago. 

As some men were lately mak- 
ing a drain on the premises of a 
gentleman in St. Giles’, Norwich, 
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they accidentally discovered a wel 
76 feet deep > ON a stone was the 
date of its construction, 199 
(598 years ago), . 

The latter end of last Month 
the college stables at Herefor 
were destroyed by fire, On the 
2d inst. during divine service, , 
part of the roof of the college wa 
discovered to be on fire by M- 
Hayter, the organist, who hasten. 
ed to the part, and with assistancs 
succeeded in extinguishing it. Op 
the flames being extinguished, i 
was discovered that the begyms 
and joists where they commenced 
had been partly saturated with 
spirit of turpentine ; a quantity o 
brushwood from beesoms taker 
from a room near the place ; har, 
straw, and some matches, wer 
also disposed of so as to spread 
the destructive element. 

8, At Chester assizes, James 
George Bruce, and Jacob M'ls. 
nis, were tried for shooting z 
Birch, the Stockport constable, on 
his return thither after arresting 
Harrison, the preacher, at th 
Smithfield meeting. According 
to the evidence, while Bruce kept 
in front of Birch, holding him « 
conversation, M‘Innis, who stood 
behind Bruce, fired the piste! 
They were both found guilty 
Mé<Innis on hearing the verdic’ 
exclaimed in a stern tone, “ Bruce 
is innocent: I am the man tht 
shot at Birch ; and Bruce know 
nothing of it, nor any other per 
son.” Bruce likewise solemn 
declared he was innocent and t 
tally unacquainted with M‘lans 
On being brought up to receit? 
sentence, Monday morning, Broct 
presented a petition to the juegs 
protesting his innocence—M'i= 
nis, the other prisoner, S¥= 
“ Bruce is innocent. I never spo“ 
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man before I shot at Birch. 
pee fora I did shoot at him, 
and I had many reasons for do- 
every man who swore a- 


wey ‘me swore falsely. Birch 
“wore falsely, Pearson swore false- 
ly, Noman living knew a word 
about it but myself. I shot at 
him; this man is innocent.””— 
Mr. Warren (chief justice of 
Chester) then passed sentence of 
death on both, and ordered M‘In- 
eis for execution, M‘Innis— 
«Thank you, my lord: it’s a 
rood cure for a spin of the head.” 
This wretched man for a time 
refused all the consolations of 
religion, disbelieving the existence 
¢aGod! After returning to 
the gaol, however, it ts under- 
stood that he was brought to a 
proper sense of his awful situation. 
e has been since executed.— 
Bruce, it is supposed, will not suf- 
fer, 

10.—At the Chester assizes, sir 
Charles Wolseley, bart. and Jo- 
eph Harrison, were tried on an 
adictment charging them with 
mtending to excite commotion at 
i meeting at Stockport, on the 
th of June last ; with unlawful- 
'rassembling to disturb the pub- 
ue peace, and by seditious speeches 
© stir up the people of this realm 
‘0 hatred and contempt of the 
sovernment and constitution as 
y lawestablished. Mr. Pearson 
ucdressed the jury on behalf of 
" C. Wolseley, Harrison spoke 
3 his own defence, and at great 
eogth: his speech was a strange 
‘¢ unconnected medley of om 
‘Sand religion, given with a vie 
“ent methodistical twang, which 
“castonally excited risibility. The 
comsel for the prosecution next 
"plied, and the judge summed up 

the Jury ; who, after consult. 
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ing about three-quarters of an 
hour, returned with a verdict of 
guilty against sir Charles Wolse- 
ley and Joseph Harrison. 

1$.—Mitchell (denounced as a 
spy at the York meeting) was 
tried at the Pontefract sessions, 
for having, on the 4th of October 
last, made use of seditious words 
m a meeting at Halifax. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced 
by the court to be imprisoned six 
months in York castle, and find 
sureties, for two years, himself in 
100/. and two sureties in 50/. each, 

17.—This afternoon Rainer, the 
celebrated Kentish _ pedestrian, 
ran half a mile down Chatham 

Hill, a very steep and bad piece 
of ground for such an exertion, in 
the short space of one minute and 
fifty-eight seconds ; being two se- 
conds within the time for which 
he was matched to perform the 
task. 

18,—Harrison, the preacher, 
was tried at the Chester assizes, 
on two indictments, which charg- 
ed him with uttering seditious 
expressions in sermous which he 
preached at Stockport in August 
and December last.--The fol- 
lowing formed the substance of 
the second indictment ;-—“ kings, 
princes, dukes, lords, commons, 
parliaments, archbishops, bishops, 
prelates, rectors, high constables, 
constables, sheriffs, deputy consta- 
bles, and bailiffs, are all corrupt ; 

and the time is near at hand when 
they will be upset. The people 
should rise en masse to suppress 
such a tyrannical government as 
the one of this country ; and tt 
will not be long, but very soon, 
that it shall be overturned, and 
many a bloody battle may be 


.fought, and many a one incarce- 


rated in prison before it shall be 
accom- 
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accomplished.””, He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment for each offence. 

The election of sixteen repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland, took 
place at Holyrood-house, Edin- 
burgh. ‘The following were re- 
turned ; 

Marquisses of Queensberry, 
Tweeddale, and Lothian; earls of 
Home, Kellie, *Eigin, Balcarras, 
®Stair, and Roseberry; lords 
Forbes, Saltoun, Gray, Sinclair, 
Colville, Napier, and Belhaven — 
"Those marked (*) were new can- 
didates, who have thrown out the 
duke of Roxburgh and vise. Ar- 
buthnot. 

Flaxman's beautiful monument 
to the memory of the late coun- 
tess Spencer has just been erected 
in Bringtonchurch, Northampton- 
shire. It consists of a tablet with 
an appropriate inscription; on 
one side of which is a group re- 
presenting religion, personified by 
a female, whose eyes are fixed on 
high, holding in her right hand 
the New Testament, and in the 
left a cross; charity is represented 
on the other side of the tablet, by 
a mother fondly cherishing a 
sleeping infant to her bosom, 
while she is contemplating with 
maternal delight the caresses of 
its brother and sister. 

His majesty has been pleased 
to appoint Mr, Colman, the popu- 
Jar dramatic author, lieutenant of 
the yeomen of the guard, in the 
place of captain Davis. 

Mr. Foster is the only common- 
er now alive who sat in parlia- 
ment inthe first year of Geo, ITI. 
and is now returned to the first 
parliament of Geo. IV. 

?.—The Persian ambassador 
left town for the continent, on his 
return to Persia. 


6.—The royal ACAdemicians 
elected sir Chomas Lawrence tp 
be their president, in the room of 
the late Mr. West. 
20.——Mr, Prougham and Mr 
Denman came into the Court of 
chancery, Westminster, this morp, 
ing, soon after the lord chancellor 
had taken his seat, and were ad. 
dressed by his lordship in the fol, 
lowing words :—«“ Gentlemen, | 
understand her majesty the queen 
has been graciously pleased tp 
appoint you her attorney general 
and solicitor general: you wil! 
please, in consequence, to take 
your seats within the bar, next to 
the king’s counsel.” 
22.—The catholic chapel, is 
Moorfields, was opened for public 
service for the first time. The 
chapel, which is capable of con 
taining upwards of 2000 persons, 
was completely full; and among 
the congregation we observed «- 
veral coals families of distinc. 
tion, as well as most of the am. 
bassadors from catholic courts 
The ceremonies of consecration 
and dedication were performed 
with all the pomp usually attend. 
ant on the proceedings of te 
catholic church. The cieling of 
the nave is ornamented by paint: 
ings in fresco, in several compat 
ments, representing the princpa 
incidents in our Saviour’s lis 
The altar, which is very han 
some, is built of statuary marble, 
and is elevated upon seven sp 
cious marble steps. The tade 
nacle is of statuary marble, and 
very beautifully ornamented, 7 
pulpit is very handsome, and bears 
an inscription stating it to bet 
gift of lord Arundel.  Behiss 
the columns of the sanctuary § 
panoramic painting 10 fresco 
presenting the crucifsiol. © 
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1 is that in which our 
Saviour yield od up tl ¢ ghost. The 
uron the whole, a very 
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elegant building. ; 

i he public will derive 
equal gratific: ition WI ith our selves, ‘Ss 
: learning that Ely chapel nen 

eon bought and pr snsenel to the 
Nat ‘onal Society, by one of its 
most zealous supporters, and am- 
nle provision has been made for 
the regular attendance of the 
children on public worship. The 

ishop of London (in the morn 

ng) and the archdeacon of Lon- 
ante the afternoon) re-opened 
tt he chapel with appropriate ser- 
mons. The archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, the bishops of 

Ely and Landaff, &c. attended. 
“%4.—In honour of the birth- 

day of our beloved sovereign, the 

children of the London national 

schools (to the number of 1000) 

dined together at their first school 

in Coleman-street. ‘They partook 
of roast beef and plum- ending, 
and afterwards sang “ God save 
the king.”’—The chil dren of the 

central school of the national so- 
cety in Baldwin’s-gardens (up- 
wards of 700) were also regaled 
masimilar way. 

TRIALS OF THE CATO STREET 
CONSPIRATORS FOR HIGH TREA- 
SON, 

Old Bailey, April 17.—The 
counts of the indictments were 
loir:——The first and second 


counts were under the statute of 


Edward III., and charged the 
prisoners, first, with compassing 
imagini 1g,and intending to deps se 
king's and secor idly, with 
COMpassing, imagining, and in- 
ter ding t . 


LO excite rebellion and 


gainst the king, and put 
eim to death 
The 
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statute of George ILI. and ch: rg 
ed the prisoners with compassing, 
imay gining, and inte nding to lev 
Ww: ar, in order to compel “the king 
to change his measures and coun 
sels. 

The overtacts ch: irged were :— 
First, meeting, conspiring, and 
consultiag, to devi ise, arrange, and 
mature pl: ins and means to sub- 
vert and destroy the constitution 
and government of this realm, as 
by law established.” 

Second :—“ Conspiring, &c. to 
Stir up, raise, make and levy in- 
surrection, rebellion, and war a- 

rainst our lord the king ; ; and to 
Sinan and destroy the constitu. 
tion and government of this realm, 
as by law established.” 

Third :-—“ Conspiring, &c. to 
assassinate, kill, and murder, di- 
vers of the privy council of our 
lord the king.” 

Fourth :--« Procuring, provid- 
ing, and having large quantities 
of. arms, with intent thereby to 
arm themselves and other traitors, 
in order to assassinate, kill, and 
murder divers of the privy coun- 
cil.” 

Authur Thistlewood having 
been placed at the bar, the attor- 
ney general opened the case for 
the crown, and detailed to the 
jury the plans and proceedings of 
the c consp yirators, as developed in 
the fol! lowing evidence ; from the 
whole of which he drew the con- 
clusion that the prisoner at the 
bar was guilty of the treason laid 
to his chat ge. The learned gene 
tle man’ S spt CPC h occupied the ate 
tention of the jury for nearly two 
hours. 

Before the first witness for the 
prose cution was put into the box, 
all the prisoners named in the in- 
dictment were brought up, with 
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the view, we suppose, of having an 
opportunity of hearing the evi- 
dence, it being principally the same 
which was to be adduced against 
most of them. They entered the 
court with much apparent indif- 
ference. 

The first witness called was 
Robert Adams, examined by the 
solicitor general.—lI live at No. 4, 
Hole-in-the-wall. passage, Brook’s- 
market. I ama shoe-maker, I 
was in the royal regiment of horse 
guards. It is 18 years last Christ- 
mas since I left them. I knew 
Brunt at Cambray, in France; he 
went then by the name of Thomas 
Morton, it is 18 years ago since I 
first knew him. I know Thistle. 
wood. I knew him first on the 
6th of January last. He then 
lived in Stanhope-steeet, Clare- 
market. Iwas introduced to him 
by Brunt and Ings. 1 saw him 
at his own place. We had some 
conversation together. When I 
went in, Brunt said to Thistle- 
wood, This is the manI was speak- 
ing to you about, Thistlewood 
said, “ You were once in the life 
ruards ?” I said, “ No, I was not, 
) originally belonged to the 
Blues.” Thistlewood said, 66 You 
area good swordsman ?”’ I said, 
“T could usea sword to detend my- 
self, but 1 could not use it very 
expert, as I had not used any arms 
for a long ume,” ‘Thistlewood 
said, there was no one who was 
worth 10/4, who was worth any 
thing for the good of this coun- 
try. As to the shopkeepers of 
London, they were all a set of 
aristocrats together, and were all 
working under the same system 
of government. He should glory 
to see the day that all the shops 
were shut up and well plundered. 

fe then alluded to Mr. Hunt, and 
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said he was a d—d cowar! an 
were he (‘Thistlewood) to go 
Whitehall, he was sure he should 
find his (Hunt’s) name there, ms 
a spy to government. He thes 
turned theconversation to Cobbers. 
and said, he was equally the came 
as Hunt, and for all his WTitings 
he had no doubt he was alsua gor 
This ended the conversatiog Psd 
I was afterwards confined for dey 
in Whitecross-street prison. The 
next interview I had with Thistle, 
wood was onthe Iéth, at the 
White Hart public-house, It wa 
ina room inthe back yard. This. 
tlewood was present, and Ing, 
Brunt and Hall; and before they 
broke up, Tidd. On the Itth | 
went to prison, remained I+ days 
there. I came out on Sundar, 
the day after the death of the 
king. I saw Thistlewood on the 
Monday evening following. | 
saw himin the same floor in the 
house where Brunt lived, ina back 
room. This was in Fox-court, 
Gray’s Inn-lane. There were 
Brunt, Ings, Hall, and Davidsoa, 
present. There was another par 
ticular took place that night. Tc 
the best of my recollection, I met 
them nexton the Wednesday () 
them he meant Thistlewoo, 
Brunt, Davidson, Harrison, and 
Ings). 1 went into the room and 
saw a number of pike-staves, and 
Thistlewood wanted to have them 
ferruled. Thistlewood then asked 
why Bradburn (the prisoner) was 
not present: and he added, that 
Bradburn was intrusted with mo 
ney to purchase ferrules, and was 
not satisfied lest he should not bay 
them. The staves were greet 
and seemed as if they had jus 
come from the country. Thisue 
wood said he would not give 4 


damn for a man who would ae ’ 
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the money in such away. I do 
pot recollect any thing igre 1 
then. The meetings were held 
nice a day from thence to the 28d 
of February. ‘The room was 
hired by Brunt for Ings; Brunt 
cid so. Iremember one circum- 
ance that occurred : one ev ening, 
about ten days before the ts ito- 
greet business, I went in and saw 
Harrison, Thistle wood,and Brunt. 
Harrison said he had been speak- 
ing to one of the horse guards, and 
he “had told him that th: e whole of 
them weulc i be down at W indsor 
at the king’ s funeral ; and Harri- 
son said, this would be a good op. 
to do something that 
night (the night of the funeral.) 
Thistlewood said, it was a good 
place, and added, that if they 
c0 cod get the two pieces of cannon 
a Gray’s-inn-lane, and the 
eces in the artillery-ground, they 
could so help themselves as to 
have possession of London before 
morning ; and he said, that when 
the news should reach W eg 
thesoldiers would be so tired ; 
not to be able, when they came 
back to London, to do any thing; 
but that by activity, some might 
go to Hyde-park, and prevent: any 
person or messenger from going 
to Windsor, He also said that 
they should gO ov er the water and 
take the te le; graph, to prevent any 
communication with Woolwich. 
He then said that they should 
form a provisional government, 
and send to the sea- -ports to pre- 
— any gentlem: in from leaving 
land without passports. He 
bart icularly mentioned to send to 
— Brighton, M irgate, and 
Ramsgate, He said the pres sent 
‘amily n ~ inherited the throne 
"g enough, and it was of no use 
the present kin g so think of 
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Brunt and Ings 
s, and Thistle- 
to them what 
said that 


being crowned. 
came in after thi 
wood mentioned 
had passed ; but they 
nothing would satisfy them but 
their plan of assassination. They 
had talked at a former meeting of 
this plan of assassination. ‘T'wo 
or three of them had drawn out a 
plan of assassinating his majesty’s 
ministers at the first public dinner 
they had. They talked of assassi- 
nation at every one of their meet- 
ings. 1 could not say there were 
pikes in the room belore this, I 
met them on Saturday, the 19th 
of February, at eleven or twelve 
inthe forenoon. I saw Thistle- 
wood, Davidson, Brunt, Harrison, 
Ings, and Hall. They were all 
set round the fire, and seemed tn 
a conversation betwixt themselves. 
they all got upan d turned round, 
and said, “ It is agreed, if nothing 
turns out before next Wednesd: y 
night, next Wednesday we will ; 
to work.” It was said they w ere 
all sworn that they would not 
wait any longer. Thistlewood 
proposed they should meet the 
follow! ing mor ning at nine, to draw 
outa planto goby, Thistlewood 
said to Brunt, You had better 
go round this afternoon and men- 
tion it, inorder to have the com- 
mittee to-morrow. v= Brunt said, 
he did not think he should be able 
to go, as he had some work to do, 
but he would on the next 
morning, and perhaps he might 
see some in them ; . was 
cessary to bring a eat 
srunt ap meused to *. aving the 
room then, and Thistlewood called 
to him, and said, “ O Brunt, it 
will be highly necessary for those 
that come to-morrow morning to 
bring arms with them, in case any 
officers should come up.” On 
(D 2) wiuch 
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which Brunt said, “ D—n my 
eyes, if any officer should come in 
here, the time is now so near, I 
would run him through the body, 
I would murder him here, sooner 
than we should be discovered.” 
On the next inorning I went there 
about 11 o’clock. It was a little 
dark in my eyes when I went in 
after the snow. There were This- 
tlewood, Brunt, Harrison, Cooke, 
Bradburn, Tidd, Edwards, Wil- 
son, myself, and another. W. 
Cooke, on looking round the room, 
said, “ There are twelve in the 
room, and I think it enough to 
form acommittee,”’ ‘Thistlewood 
proposed that Tidd should take 
the chair. Tidd took the chair, 
and sat with a pike in his hand. 
Thistlewood was on his right, and 
Brunt on his left. ‘Thistlewood 
said, “ Gentlemen, you all know 
what we are met ior ;”’? and then 
he turned to the door, as if unwill- 
ing to mention it, and said, * the 
West end job.’? Brunt | said, 
«“ |))—n my eyes, name it.” On 
which Thistlewood again said, 
«“ (Gentlemen, we are come to the 
determination to do this job, that 
we are talking about so long ; and 
as we find there ts no probability 
of meeting them (ministers) all to- 
gether, we shall, if no opportunity 
occurs of doing them together, 
take them separately, attheir own 
houses, and do as many as we can. 
If we only get 3 or 4 at a time, we 
must do them.” He also said 
| suppose it will take 135 men to 
do this West end job ; and! pro- 
pose to take the two pieces of can. 
non in Gray’s-inn-lane, and the 
ix pieces in the artillery-ground,” 
[le proposed Cooke to lead this 
party, and he himself would com- 
mand, le said they should take 
the mansion house as the seat of 
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the provisional government. They 
were next to take the bank of 
England ; and Palin should be 
the man who should set fire to the 
barracks and several parts of 
Londor. This was the Principal 
part of the plan, but if any thinp 
else occurred be fore Wednesday 
they would think of it, Brunt wa 
then going to put a propositiog 
which he had for assassinating 
ministers ; but Thistlewood said, 
his plan should be first put from 
the chair, as they were nearly ql} 
agreed on it. He desired the 
chairman to ask if any of them had 
any thing to say, and that they 
should say it; but none of them 
saying any thing, the plan wa 
carried unanimously. Bruntthen 
came forward with his plan, which 
was, that they should assassinate 
as many of his majesty’s ministers 
as possible ; that they should 
draw lots to assassinate some of 
the ministers ; and whoever the 
fellow was on whom the lot fell, 
he should murder the minister, or 
be murdered himself ; and thatif 
any man failed in the attempt, he 
( Brunt)swore by all that was good 
he should be run through the body, 
On which I got up, and said, 
‘Mr. Brunt, do you not think it pos 
sible for a man to attempt such 4 
thing and not succeed in it? and 
do you mean to say he should be 
run through the body for not do- 
ing it??? ‘l'o which he said, “ Ido 
not ; if aman should attempt tt 
and not succced, he is a good 
man; but if he shows any co¥- 
ardice, he deserves to be run 
through the body.” ‘This prope 
sition of Brunt’s was then put © 
the meeting. Soon after this, Pa- 
lin, Potter, and Strange came ™. 

They were welcomed, and we 

desired to sit near the fire, as 7 
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were wet. Palin said, There is 
ooe thing I want to know ; if it 
can be done, it will be a great as- 
stance to our plan : I want to 
now what men are to perform 
each part of the plan, and who 
are to take the cannon, I want 
to know, in calling upon the men, 
whether I can tell them in part or 
whole what is to be done.”” ‘The 
chairman said, * I don’t see where 
the harm is of telling what is to be 
done.” Palin, seeing he had that 
liberty, sat down quite satisfied, 
Nothing regular was transacted 
in the chair after that. ‘Thistle- 
wood said, “ O Brunt, that is well 
thought of, as Palin is here : you 
and Palin go and see if the house 
sear Furnival’s inn is fit for set- 
ting fire to.” They went (Palin 
ind Brunt), and reported it would 
make a d—d good fire. ‘Thistle. 
wood talked of getting means for 
atreaton ‘T‘uesday and Wednes- 
day. Brunt said, he would be 
d—d but he would contribute the 
only 14, note he had earned fora 
long time. They proposed the 
White Hart for the house. ‘This- 
lewood proposed his own room, 
but afterwards thought it would 
notdo, as it mightlead to suspicion, 
This was all on the Sunday morn- 
ge On Monday morning they 
met again. Witness then told 
them what Hobbes told him on 
sunday night, of inquiries made 
specting radical meetings at his 
house, and that information was 
piven at Bowestreet office, and at 
ord Sidmouth’s office. Harrison 
turned round on witness like a 
am, and said, “ Adams, you have 
—= d—d wrong.” Brunt said 
* too, and added, “ whatever you 
ve to communicate you have no 
“siness to communicate but to 
Rand to Thistlewood.” Wit- 
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ness said, it concerned all, and he 
should tell all of it. They repeated 
the same observations, ‘hey talk. 
ed of calling a meeting of the 
Mary-le-bone union, as they want- 
ed some money ; and Brunt said, 
it would be of no use for that pur- 
pose. Witness and Potter went in 
the evening to the White Hart. 
Palin and Bradburn joined them. 
Next morning they were there too, 
and with them Thistlewood, ‘Tidd, 
Ings, Harrison, and Brunt, Ed- 
wards came and told them there 
was to be a cabinet dinner next 
night. ‘Thistlewood said he did 
not think it was true. A news- 
paper was sent for, and read by 
Thistlewood. He then read that 
they were to dine at lord Harrow- 
by’s, Grosvenor-square. Brunt 
then said, * I’ll be d—d if I don’t 
believe there isa God. I have 
often prayed that he would bring 
all these thieves together, in order 
to destroy them. He has answer- 
ed my prayer.” Thistlewood 
proposed that they should form a 
committee and sit immediately. 
Witness took the chair. ‘Thistle- 
wood proposed immediately a 
fresh plan to be formed respecting 
the assassination. Witness express- 
ed a hope that they had paid due 
consideration to what he said yes- 
terday. All got into confusion. 
Harrison said, ** D—n that man 
whoattempted to throw cold water 
on the plan, but he would run him 
through with the sword,” Wit- 
ness left the chair, and 'Tidd took 
it, Brunt moved that a watch 
should be set on the earl of Har- 
rowby’s house that night. ‘The 
object was to see if any men or sol- 
diers went into earl Harrowby’s. 
‘I'wo were to go at six, to be ree 
lieved at nine, and they were to 
continue til! twelve. ‘The watch 
(D3) was 
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was to be resumed at four next 
morning. Thistlewood said, he 
hoped they would be satisfied that 
no officers or soldiers went in, 
They would do what they had de- 
termined to-morrow evening : and 
added, that it would answer their 
purpose much better than to at- 
tack their houses separately, when 
only two or three could be got to- 
gether. Here they would have 
itor 16; arare haul to murder 
them all. « I propose,” continued 
he, ** when the door is opened, to 
rush in, seize the servants, present 
pistols, and threaten to kill them 
HW they make any noise ; two to 
take the entrance to the stairs up- 
wards, and two others to the stairs 
at the lower part of the house, arm- 
ed with blunderbusses and hand 
grenades ; and if any attempt to 
pass, to throw hand grenades and 
destroy them all. Others are to 
ow here the ministers are, to mur- 
der them all. If there shall be 
any good men, kill them for keep- 
ing bad company.” All agreed. 
Ings said, he would go first, with 
a brace of pistols andknives. The 
two swordsmen would cut off all 
their heads, and Castlere igh’s and 
Sidmouth’s should be flung in a 
bag by themselves. He added, 
“| shall say, my lords, I have got 
as good men here as the Man- 
chester yeomanry ; enter, citizens, 
and do your duty.” Harrison 
and witness were to beswordsmen,. 
After the execution of lord Har- 
rowby, at his house, Harrison pro- 
posed that some should goto King. 
street barracks, and set fire to the 
premises by throwing fire into the 
st-aw in the stable. Harrison and 
Wilson were to go to Gray’s-Inn- 
line, and in case they could not 
carry the cannon out of the mili- 
tary school, they were to wait tll 
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a party come to assist them, 
rhence they were to proceed na 
the artillery barracks, to ago 
Cooke in taking the cannon there. 
If they found their strength sufi, 
cient to proceed, they were to ad. 
vance to the mansion house, and 
plant three of the cannon on each 
side of the mansion-house, and to 
demand it. If it were refused, 
they wereto fire, and then it would 
be givenup. ‘lhe mansion-houg 
was to be made the seat for the 
provisional government. The 
bank of England was next to be 
taken, ‘They would take the 
books, which would enable them 
to see further into the villainy of 
the government. The further 
parts of the plan were delayed till 
Wednesday. ‘They agreed upon 
a sign and countersign, The word 
was * button ;” the man whocame 
up was to say b-u-t, the other was 
toreply t-o-n. Being asked as to 
the watch, witness said, there are 
other things which | wish to state. 
I went there next morning, and 
found Edwards, Ings, and Hall, 
making fuses for the hand-gre- 
nades. Davidson went on watch 
at six. Witness and Brunt went 
to relieve the watch, They saw 
Davidson in the square, on the 
watch, ‘They went into a public 
house, where Brunt played dom 
noes with a young man. About 
11, they went out into the square, 
and walked for some time, till wit- 
ness got ashamed of himself. They 
went away at 12 o’clock. He 
went next day to Fox-court, be- 
tween two and three. He found 
Brunt there. Strange came 
and in a few minutes aiter, (° 
more strangers, Strange ane 
another were try ing the fints 
They went into a back room to 
avoid the strangers, where wi 
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cw cutlasses blunderbusses, &c. 
Thislewood, Ings, and Hall came 
.,. Thistlewood said, “ Well, my 
lads, this looks hke something to 
be done.” He touched witness 
on the shoulder, and asked how he 
was, Witness replied, that he was 
very unwell, and in low spirits. 
Thistlewood sent for beer and gin. 
Thistlewood then wanted some 
paper to write bills on. Witness 
aid cartridge paper would do. 
The paper was brought, and table 
and chair were got. ‘The bills 
were then written ; they were to 
le set on the houses, to let the 
people know what had been done. 
Thistlewood read as part, “ Your 
tyrants are destroyed—the friends 
of liberty are called upon to come 
forward—the provisional govern- 
ment is now sitting. James Ings, 
weretary. February 23d." This- 
tlewood was much agitated, and 
could write only three. Another 
bill was written, which was an ad- 
dress to the soldiers. Another 
person was employed to write it, 
and Thistlewood dictated to him. 
He saw Ings in the room while the 
bills referred to were writing. 
Ings was engaged in preparing 
himself as to the manner in which 
the ministers were expected to be 
assembled, He put a belt round 
his waist, in each side of which he 
paced a brace of pistols. He also 
hada cutlass by his side, anda bag 
oneach of his shoulders, somewhat 
im the way that soldiers carry their 
haversacks. When thus equipped 
- exclaimed, « J—n my eyes, l 
am hot complete yet # on which 
= took out a large knife, which 
he brandished as if he were pro- 
ceeding to cut off heads. He then 
aid that he meant to cut off and 
pm the heads of lords Castlereagh 
44 Sidmouth into the two bags 
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which he carried, and also to cut 
off the right hand of lord Casth. 
reagh, with a view to cure and 
preserve it, as it might be thought 
a good deal of at some future time. 
The knife which he brandished 
had a broad blade, and was about 
twelve inches long ; all round the 
handle a wax end was twisted, 
which, as Ings said, would enable 
him to keep a firmer hold of it, 
They bezan to leave the room a- 
bout half-past four or five, to go 
about the business. Palin came 
in halfan hour before, Palin said 
they ought tobe aware of what 
they were about, and to think 
within themselves whether they 
were to do their country service or 
not, and whether the assassination 
would be countenanced by their 
country. If they thought their 
country would join them, then the 
man who flinched should be run 
through onthe spot. Unless they 
came to this determination, they 
would do no good. A tall man 
came in, and asked what the bust- 
ness they were about was, Witness 
had never seen him before. The 
tall man said, if they were to serve 
their country, he was their man, 
and if any one was afraid of his 
life, he ought to have nothing to 
do with such a concern as that. 
Thistlewood wasthen gone. Brunt 
was told, that inquiries were made 
by some who were present, as to 
the plan they wereabout. Brunt 
said, that was not the room for 
telling that; but they should go 
with him and they would know, 
Brunt proposed spirits ; and the 
tall man cautioned against drunk. 
enness, as ruinous to a cause like 
that. ‘hey wentalong the street, 
two and two, and at some di- 
stance, that they might not be ob- 
served. ‘There was a cupboard 
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in the room, used for swords, hand- 
grenades, and flannel bags for 
cartridges, one of which was full. 
The rest of the arms were in Tidd’s 
rooms; that wasthe depot. ‘This 
tlewood was always in a hurry to 
carry every thing that was got 
ready into the de pot, lest any oil 
cer should see it. Witness carried 
a brass barrelled blunderbuss. 
There were pikes made of old 
files. Witness as he went on 
missed all hisassociates. Heturned 
back, and met Brunt, who returned 
with lnm along the Edgeware- 
road, tll they met Thistlewood. 
They went all together tothe stable 
in Cato-street. Witness staid be- 
hind till Harrison came up, and 
made him goin. He saw there, 
Davidson and Wilson below, This- 
tlewood, Ings, Hall, Bradburn, 
Strange, Cooper, the tall man, and 
others, above. ‘There were, as 
Thistlewood calculated, at least, 
18 above, and two below.—There 
was a bench above and arms on tt. 
Some beer was standing on the 
tuble. ‘There were lights. There 
was achest. Before ‘Tidd came, 
‘Thistlewood went out for some 
time. Witness heard a deal of talk 
below, and he found Thistlewood, 
Brunt, Harrison, Davidson, and 
Wilson. ‘They spoke of the good 
news; they heard that the car- 
riages were arriving at lord Har- 
rowby’s as fast as they could. 
Witness went up to the loft, and 
saW ‘Lhistlewood and Brunt much 
agit ited. ‘They spoke of ‘Tidd’s 
absence. Brunt pledged his word 
that he would come. He soon 
afterwards came. Thistlewood 
said, “ I hope you will not give 
Up What you are goin g to do: if 
vou do, thi is will be an ther Des- 
pard’s business.” He then count- 
ed 20 persons, and said that was 
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enough; 14 would be sufficie, tt 
go into the 1 room, and the ot} a 
six would take care of the aan 
and doors. ‘They then set 
i4. The gin bottle was then 
ed. Thistlewood said, if lord 
Harrowby had 16 servants, thy 
was nothing, as they would nor 
be prepare d. A noise was heard 
below, ‘Lhistlewood took a Can. 
dle and looked down to see Who 
they were, and then set down the 
candle quite contused, accordin 
to witness’s judgement . Twoek. i 
cers took command of the room, 
holding small pistols, and ai 
«* A pretty nest there is of you 
We have got a warrant to appt. 
hend you all, and hope you will 
go peaceably.”” A man who was 
on the step of the ladder said, 
‘“ Let me come forward.” This 
was the man murdered. A group 
of persons had got into the little 
room, and then came forward, and 
one of them stretched forward an 
arm ; Witness saw nothing in it; 
another presented a pistol. ‘The 
man fell. It was impossible for 
him to give a particul. ir account 
of the oth er transact.ons. He got 
away, went home, was apprehend. 
ed on the Friday, and remained 
in custody since. He identihed 
Davidson, Wilson, Brunt, Ings 
Cooper, Harrison, Tidd, There 
were two he did not know, They 
were again called forward; he 
said he could not swear to them. 
He was sent forward near the 
dock, but he said he did not know 
them. One of them, he said, be 
saw at the meeting. 

Joseph Hall, an apprentice 10 
Brunt, John Hector Morrison, 
James Aldons, Thomas Hyde 
were examined, and co! roborated 
the former evidence. 
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circumstance of his receiving inti- 
pationof theintendedassassination. 

John Monument, and ‘Thomas 

who had turned king’s 
evidences, and several of the Bow- 
greet officers, were examined. — 

The various articles found in 
Cato-street, the belt found on 
Jidd, together with all the other 
ams and ammunition found on 
the persons of the prisoners, and 
at their lodgings, were then pro- 
duced, and identified by the wit- 
nesses. The fire arms were loaded 
til yesterday, when the charges 
were drawn—they were loaded 
with ball, One of the grenades 
had been given to a person by an 
order of colonel Congreve to be 
eamined. The production of 
lngs’s knife excited an involuntary 
shudder; it was a broad despe- 
rate-looking weapon. 

The jury inspected the arms 
wparately, and particularly the 
pikes, the construction and forma- 
ion of which were minutely de- 
«ribed, The whole had a most 
iormidable appearance, 

[Some other witnesses were exa- 
mined, but their evidence was not 
material, } 

_ Serjeant Edward Hanson, of 
the royal artillery, examined by 
Mr. Gurney.—I examined one of 
ihe grenades, produced to me at 
Bow-street, It is composed of a 
in case, in which a tube is sol- 
cred, The case contains three 
cunces and a half of gunpowder ; 
the priming in the tube is a com- 
position of saltpetre, powder, and 
brimstone ; the tin was pitched 
and Wrapped round with rope- 
Yam, which was cemented with 
“sia and tar. Round the tin, and 
me rope-yarn, 12 pieces of iron 
we planted. From the lighting 
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of the fuse to the explosion might 
take about half a minute. If one 
of them were to be exploded in a 
room where there were a number 
of persons, it would produce great 
destruction. ‘The pieces of iron 
would fly about like bullets. 

After the conviction of Thistle- 
wood, all the prisoners were tried, 
and found guilty on the same evi- 
dence. They severally addressed 
the jury intheir defence. 

James Wilson, J. Harrison. R. 
Bradburn, J.S. Strange. J. Gil- 
christ, and C. Cooper, were then 
placed at the bar, and permitted 
to plead guilty. 

On Friday morning, soon after 
nine o’clock, the lords chief jus- 
tices of the court of king’s bench 
and common pleas, the chief ba- 
ron Richards, Mr. justice Best, 
and Mr. justice Richardson, took 
their seats on the bench. The 
prisoners were then placed at the 
bar, and called in order by Mr. 
Shelton to urge what they had to 
say, why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon them, 

After each of the prisoners had 
severally addressed the court, the 
lord chief justice Abbott put on 
that solemn part of the judicial 
insignia, the black velvet cap, and 
proceeded to pass the sentence of 
the court, viz. 

«That you return to the jail 
from whence you came, and from 
thence be drawn on hurdles to the 

lace of execution, there to be 
ene by the neck till you are 
dead ;—your heads cut off, and 
your bodies divided into four 
quarters, to be disposed of as his 
majesty shall think proper. And 
I pray to God to have mercy on 
your souls,” 

29.—The common serjeant, in 
consequence 
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consequence of having been written 
to by the lord chancellor, made 
his report to the king in council of 
the eleven men convicted under the 
late special commission. After two 
hours deliberation, and hearing 
the report of the trials, the follow- 
ing were ordered for execution on 
Monday morning, in front of New- 
gate, viz. Arthur Thistlewood, 
James Ings, John Thomas Brunt, 
Richard ‘Vidd, and William Da- 
vidson. The remaining six, who 
pleaded guilty to their indict- 
ments, were respited. On Mr, 
Brown, the keeper, communicat- 
ing the fatal news, Thistlewood 
immediately (and in the calmest 
manner) said, “ ‘The sooner we 
go, sir, the better. Our wish ts 
to die as soon as possible.”” The 
others expressed the same sentt- 
ments, Being asked if they wished 
for the assistance of a clergyman, 
no answer was made by either. 
Mr. Brown then went to the other 
prisoners, and informed them that 
their lives would be spared ;— 
Strange, Cooper, Bradburn, and 
Gilchrist, immediately fell on their 
knees, and, after a pause, gave ut- 
terance to incoherent and unin- 
telligible expressions of gratitude. 
Harrison and Wilson were silent, 
and apparently unmoved.—Gil- 
christ has been respited, without 
mention of the commutation of 
punishment ; but Harrison, Wil- 
son, Cooper, Strange, and Brad- 
burn,are to be transported for life. 

The preparations for the execu- 
tion were going on during the 
whole of Sunday, and the Old 
Bailey was crowded with specta- 
tors. 

On Monday morning, as early 
as five o’clock, the Old Bailey 
was crowded to excess, and as the 
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: » the Adjacent 
streets, the windows and roof, 9: 
the houses, even to the chimnies 
were completely filled. 

The arrangements for the pre, 
servation of the peace were com, 
plete. Bodies of life guards were 
stationed in the Old Bailey, New. 
gate-street, Ludgate-hill, apd 
other places adjacent, and si 
pieces of artillery, with about }09 
artillerymen, were placed in the 
centre of Blacktriars-road, about 
300 yards beyond the bridge. The 
civil power was also in great force, 
The scaffold was lined with black 
cloth, and on one part immedi. 
ately behind the drop, five coffins 
of plain wood were placed, toge 
ther. with a block, on which tolay 
the heads of the criminals for the 
purpose of decapitation. 

At an early hour the five crim. 
nals were brought from their cells 
and placed in a room together, 
where they were attended by M:. 
Cotton, the ordinary, who, wh 
other gentlemen, was unceasing 
in his efforts to awaken in ther 
minds some sense of religion 
These humane endeavours wert, 
however, fruitless with all but 
Davidson ; who prayed most fer- 
vently. He took a glass of wine 
early in the morning, and also 
ceived the sacrament. The others 
repeatedly refused. 

When An irons were displaced, 
and their hands secured in te 
usual way, the prisoners were le 
to the entrance of the pesos 5 
and, at a quarter before ergot 
o'clock exactly, ‘Thistlewood cam 
on the scaffold. He walked wit 
a firm step, and appeared perlect! 
collected. He looked round "i 
the crowd and bowed twice. 1 
demeanou! 
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demeanour was serious, and be- 
oming his situation, While the 
Seal arrangements were making 
sy the executioner, Mr. Cotton 
good beside the wretched man, 
snd continued exhorting him to 
ay, and also put the question, if 
be repented of his crimes ; he 
exclaimed several times, “ No; 
sotat all!” He was also heard 
» ay, “I shall soon know the 
lust grand secret.” 
Tidd was the next brought up. 
He ran swiftly up the steps, and 
owed around with a hardened 
smile. There was a partial cheer- 
ing when he made his appearance. 
Tngs then came out. ‘The con- 
duct of this man was truly horri- 
Ne. The moment he had taken 
his station, he moved his head to 
and fro, and cried, “ huzza!”? 
three umes. He then commenced 
unging, * O give me death or li- 
vety!” Here there was a par- 
talcheering from the top of the 
Ok Bailey. He continued now 
aad then exclaiming—** Here we 
e, my lads—you see the last re- 
nains of James Ings—remember, 
ide the enemy of tyranny, and 
; uld sooner die in chains, than 
vem slavery.” When Mr, Cot- 
a addressed him, he said laugh- 
"gy, “I am not afraid to go be- 
we God and man;’ then ad- 
‘ressing himself to the execu- 
uoner, he exclaimed—<** Now, old 
Many finish me tidy! Put the hal- 
ira little tighter, it might slip !” 
He then, as well as he could, 
vaved a handkerchief three times ; 
mt be hoped Mr. Cotten 
Nd give him a good character. 
Davidson, the man of colour, 
‘ane out next. His behaviour 
resented a gratifying contrast to 
‘tot his companions. His de- 
miUhent was mild, yet firm, and 
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he prayed with great fervency. 
When he stepped upon the scaf- 
fold, he said to those within, 
“« God bless you all! good bye.” 
He joined in the Lord’s prayer, 
and said, “ God bless the king !”” 
He repeatedly expressed great pe- 
nitence for his crimes. 

Brunt came out last. He said 
very little, but was as hardened as 
any of the rest. He said just be- 
fore he came out, that he had no 
snuff box, but he had some snuff 
in his waistcoat pocket, and re- 
quested some stander-by to get 
some out for him, as his hands 
were tied. This was done, and 
he took it with great coolness. He 
said he wondered where they 
would put him, but he supposed 
it would be somewhere that he 
would sleep well. He added, that 
he would make a present of his 
body to king George the fourth, 

Thistlewood, just before he was 
turned off, said, in a low tone to 
a person under the scaflold—*« I 
have now but a few moments to 
live, andI hope the world will 
think that I have at least been sin- 
cere in my endeavours.” 

Tidd said to Ings, about the 
same moment,— How are you, 
my hearty ?” 

At about six minutes after eight 
the signal was given by Mr. Cot- 
ton, and the unhappy men were 
launched into eternity. ‘Thistle- 
wood died almost without a weit 
gle. Ings struggled extremely, 
and appeared to suffer much. It 
is a remarkable fact, that just as 
the fatal signal was about to be 
given, Ings was observed to joim 
Davidson in prayer. 

When the bodies had been sus- 
pended half an hour, the execu- 
tioner and an assistant appeared on 
the scaffold to prepare for the ree 
volung 
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volting ceremony of decapitation. 
Thistlewood was first cut down, 
and being placed with his head on 
the block, a man disguised in a 
rough jacket and trowsers, and a 
mask on his face, appeared with 
his amputating knife, and the 
head was almost momentarily se. 
vered from the body, and given 
to the executioner’s assistant, who 
held it up by the hair, and turn- 
ing north and south, and then to 
the front of the scaffold, he exe 
claimed three times, “ This is the 
head of Arthur Thistlewood, a 
traitor.” The body with the 
head was then placed in a coffin. 
—The same ceremony was per- 
formed with Tidd, Ings, David- 
son, and Brunt in succession,.— 
The operation was performed with 
great skill, and in as short a time 
as possible. The operator was 
loudly hissed by the mob, and 
some atrocious expressions were 
applied to him. The universal 
groan, accompanied by some fe- 
male shrieks, when he first com- 
menced upon Thistlewood, had 
an awful effect. The bodies were 
soon after removed to a room in 
the prison. 

When the malefactors first ap- 
peared on the scaffold, there was 
a signal given, upon which the 
troops stationed in the adjacent 
streets drew as close as possible to 
the place of execution. We are 
happy to state that there was not 
the slighest indication of disorder 
amongst the people, and they di- 
spersed dere! after the dreadful 
scene had finally closed. 

Part of the railing of St. Sepul- 
chre’s church fell, on which a 
great number of people of both 
sexes had climbed. Several were 
severely hurt. It was a matter of 
much surprise that an extraordi- 
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nary number of women, some 
them well dressed, were sees 
at this most awful exhibition, 

Five of the men who pleaded 
guilty to the charge of high trea 
son, viz, Wilson, Strange, He. 
rison, Cooper, and Bradburn, Were 
removed from Newgate to Ports 
mouth, on Tuesday, to be tran. 
~ (1? to New South Wales fy; 
re, 


MAY. 
Authentic accounts from Frans 
communicate the particulars of , 
barbarous attempt upon the lif 
of the duchess de Berri; and, 
through her, upon the existence 
of the reigning house of Bourbon, 
It is stated, that on the 6th x 
night, soon after twelve o’cloct, 
a man made his appearance very 
silently at the wicket of the Rve 
de l'Echelle, near the windows of 
that part of the Thuilleries where 
the duchess de Berri resides, and 
placed there a petard containing 
one or two pounds of gunpowder, 
the match of which he ignited by 
means of a lighted segar. He wa 
then immediately seized by the po- 
lice agents, placed in concealmest 
near the spot by count Angles, 
the prefect of police ; who, it a 
pears, had previous information a 
what was to take place—The 
name of the man thus taken inte 
custody is Graviers, and he wa 
formerly an officer in the 5th re 
iment of lancers: he is said 
Role made disclosures, in cons 
quence of which three other indi- 
viduals were arrested early & 
next morning. 7 
Discontents, fomented by & 
inveterate enemies of the Bour 
bons, and made greater by 0 
irritating conduct of those ¥! 
profess to be their friends, — 
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«» Paris; the worst political symp- 
woms show themselves, and the 
sight patrole service is now per- 
formed bY mounted grenadiers of 
the royal guard, upon whose fide- 
bey the greatest reliance Is placed. 
The effect of mental anxiety is vi- 
she in the king. The duke d’ 
Angouléme has, it is asserted, not 
been received very courteously in 
bis progress throughout the south- 
em provinces. 

SPAIN. 

On the 4th ult. Cadiz was the 
gene of an interesting spectacle— 
the triumphal entry of Quiroga, 
the great author of their restored 
liberties, into the city. Quiroga 
was drawn, in a kind of open car, 
ato the square of the constitution, 
which is in the heart of the city, 
ad there crowned with laurel 
amid the shouts and benedictions 
of his fellow-citizens. 

The king has issued a decree, 

permitting the return to Spain of 
be persons called “ Josephinos ; ” 
nother words, those who follow- 
od the fortunes of Joseph Buona- 
parte, 
_ The king of Spain, to gratify 
us troops, has declared himself 
be first soldier in the nation ; and 
tasappointed as his aides-de-camp 
eght of the most popular gene- 
rus, inculding Quiroga, Riego, 
O'Donohue, and Ballasteros, 

Ferdinand has issued two dee 
“ees; one of which orders, that 
. children shall be taught the 
lrg ceed of the people!” the 
“er ts for organizing a national 
militia, 
‘ An important proclamation has 
wen addressed by Ferdinand to 
‘s American subjects. Its main 
“ett is, to produce a reconcilia- 
“a between the colonies, now 
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fighting for independence, and the 
parent country. 

Mina has received a reprimand 
from the Provisional Junta, for 
having undertaken to raise troops 
in Navarre, and levy arbitrary 
contributions. 

PRUSSIA. 

Letters from Berlin of the 14th 
ult. state, that on the preceding 
day a tumult of a very formidable 
nature occurredinthatcity. About 
300 individuals of the workin 
classes—by what motives im oatied, 
or by whom instigated, is not 
known—suddenly made an attack 
on the guard house, which was 
occupied at the time by not more 
than thirty soldiers. It was not 
till two or three detachments of 
the military had been brought 
against them, that the insurgents 
were reduced to submission; when 
several of the ringleaders were se- 
cured and thrown into prison. 

RUSSIA, 

The emperor Alexander has ta- 
ken the resolution of banishing 
the whole body of Jesuits from 
his dominions; and confiscating 
their property, whether in land or 
money, to pious and charitable 
uses. ‘The reason of this is, their 
repeated abuse of the toleration 
they enjoyed. 

ASIA, &c. 

Letters from St. Helena, dated 
March 26, have been received by 
the Waterloo. Buonaparte was 
enjoying excellent health. He con- 
tinued to occupy himself in the 
mornings by working in the gar- 
den; and, as he wore a white 


jacket and straw hat, was not to 


be distinguished, except on a very 

close approach, from his servants. 
AMERICA, 

American papers confirm the 

statement 
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statement of the death of commo- 
dore Decatur, who was mortally 
wounded, on the 22d, in a duel 
with commodore Barron, also of 
the United States’ navy, and ex- 
pired the same evening. 

The question relative to the ces- 
sion of the Floridas has been put 
off until the next session of the 
congress, as appears by the presi- 
dent’s message to congress. New 
York papers of recent date, how- 
ever, say, that general Vives, the 
new Spanish mmister, had, imme- 
diately on his arrival, delivered in 
to the government the Florida 
treaty, ratified by king Ferdinand, 
without any restrictive condi- 
tions, 

The senate of the United States 
have passed their new navigation 
act, with only one dissentient 
voice. The purpose of the act is 
avowed: it is to coerce Great Bri- 
tain into a relaxation of her own 
navigation act, as it affects her 
colonies. To this end, the Ame- 
rican legislature declares, that, as 
we will not admit their shipping 
to the ports of our colonies, they 
will not admit any British shipping 
from those colonies to the ports of 
the United States. 

On the 4th of April the theatre 
at Philadelphia was totally de- 
stroyed by fire: it is supposed, by 
incendiaries. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro bring 
the information that Artigas, the 
independent chief on the banks of 
the Rio Plata, had a battle in De- 
cember last with the Portuguese ; 
when it is said he was defeated 
with the loss of 1800 men.—The 
Spanish patriotic governments in 
that are stated to be lite- 
rally falling to pieces from disunion 
among themselves, 
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Letters from the head 
of general Bolivar state, = the 
independent general Paez lost kis 
life while in the act of forcing ™ 
dently succestied oll _ 
y su 
— ‘ - 
tters from Monte V3 
6th of February, bey 
the important intelligence, thy , 
revolution had taken place x 
Buenos Ayres. This importan; 
change, it is said, was occasions! 
by - entrance of the m ‘ 
or Indian mountain 
manded by colonel Butey ob 
were previously joined by thefores 
under general Belgrano. Them. 
preme director, Puerreydon, bar. 
ing no force sufficiently numero: 
to render opposition likely to be 
attended witli euccal fled from 
the place, taking refuge on board 
the American x of war Job 
Adams, It is stated further, thx 
the British vessels of war on the 
station had approached as near » 
possible to Buenos Ayres toafford 
protection to British persons and 
property. A new constitution 
termed Federal, had been forme, 
and all the old members of tk 
government displaced, and othe 
persons had been nominated 
discharge their several function. 
A new island has been dis 
vered off Cape Horn, in 
61 deg. longitude 55 deg. by & 
ship William, on a voyage 
Monte Video for Valparaiso. The 
same ship having been 
by captain Sheriff, of the Ando 
mache frigate, to survey thecoas 
explored it for 200 miles. T™ 
captain went ashore, and found * 
covered with snow, and 
ed: abundance of seals and 
were found in its neigh He 
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He has named the island New 


occurrence, we believe 

in the annals = this 

took place at Stopsley, in 
wer ire. A man named 

Bean, by trade a wheelwright, 
took out his two children, one aged 
about three years, and the other 
shout fourteen months, in a small 
child’s chaise cart, into a lane, at 
ashort distance from his house ; 
where, having almost severed their 
heads from their bodies with a ra- 
zor, he cut his own throat with it. 

99.—A dwelling-house, and the 
ferniture therein, with a range of 
farm buildings, nine cows, a horse 
and several sheep, belonging to a 
tenant of sir Wm. Napier’s, bart, 
n Renfrewshire, were all destroy. 
ed by fire; supposed to be the act 
of an incendiary, from political dis- 
affection against the landlord and 
tenant, on account of the active 
part they took in the armed asso- 
ciations of the district. 

Soserious is the depression in 
the price of wool, that farmers 
who sold it at this time last year 
#24 per pack, can now obtain 
13, only for it. 

In the course of the last two 
years, it is said, the woollen manu- 
facture of Yorkshire has declined, 
fom a fifth to a fourth part of its 
eatire amount—a depression whol- 
ly Unprecedented. 

Asite hasbeen fixed upon for 
the erection of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge: but the 
probable expense of completing 
& requiring a sum little short of 
rer dee unds morethan 
the Fitzwilliam fund is competent 
defray, an application is to be 
made to the university, to contri- 

the sum necessary for its com- 


l—The dowager duchess of 
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Norfolk's fine coppice-wood at 
Brockhampton, Herefordshire, was 
set fire to, and nearly consumed. 
Oxford, May. 3. 
The vice-president and fellows 


of Magdalen College went in pro- 
cession from St. Mary's church to 
the dissolved college of Hertford, 


for the purpose of laying the foun- 
dation-stone of the new buildings 
intended for the future residence 
of the members of Magdalen hall: 
the principal and vice principal of 
that society were also in the pro- 
cession. ‘The stone was laid by 
the rev. T’.. N. Blagden, B.D. 
vice-president of Magdalen col- 
lege, assisted by the architect, Mr, 
Garbett, of Winchester, and by 
the builder, Mr, Evans, of Lone 
don, who bore the level. The 
viceechancellor and proctors, at~ 
tended by the esquire and yeomen 
bedels, were present on the occa- 
sion, Hertford college having es- 
cheated to the crown, his present 
majesty, when regent, was gra- 
ciously pleased, in the name and 
on behalf of the late king, to di- 
rect a grant of the site, with all 
the property attached to it, inclue 
ding an excellent library of books, 
to be made to the chancellor, mas- 
ters, and scholars of the university, 
in trust for the principal and 
other members of Magdalen hall 
for ever. 

A brass plate was placed in the 
centre of the foundation stone, on 
which was engraved the following 
inscription ; 

In honorem Dei 
Bonarumque literarum profec- 
tum 
Imum hunc lapidem 
Aulez Magdalenensis 
Regis Georgii Quarti auspiciis 
In alia sede renovate 
sees dienes 
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7.—— Amongst other benefits 
which promise to attend, the con- 
templated improvements on Dart- 
moor, is a recent discovery, that 
its peat may be converted into gas, 
which produces a light not to be 
excelled in brilliancy ; it is per- 


fectly free from disagreeable 
smells, and apparently not at all 
dangerous in its use. 


$.—His majesty held a court 
at his palace, in Pall Mall, prin- 
— for the purpose of receiving 
addresses of condolence, &c. from 
the lieutenancy of the city of Lon- 
don; the y of the dissenting 
ministers of the three denomina- 
tions; and the society of friends, 
commonly called quakers; and 
all of them, being their first ad- 
dresses since the king’s acces- 
sion, his majesty received on the 
throne. 

4.—The anniversary festival of 
« The Literary Fund” was cele- 
brated in Freemasons’ Hall: when 
the earl of Blessington took the 
chair, supported on his right by 
the earl of Pomfret, and on his 
left by lord Bolton, There were 
between two and three hundred 

tlemen in the hall. 

«“ The health of his most excel- 
lent majesty the king,” was the 
first sentiment given from the 
chair, 

W. T. Fitzgerald, esq. was then 
called on by the noble chairman 
to favour the society, for the 24th 
time, with some occasional lines, 
in the recitation of which he was 
greatly applauded. 

r. Braham, upon the invita- 
tion of the noble chairman, then 
sung four stanzas, which had been 
written for the occasion by Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

An able, clear, succinct, and 
most encouraging report of the 
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funds of th ” 
unds of the instituti 

made by the rev. Dr. R. Yen 
His most gracious Majesty, the 
society’s patron, had recently 
made his 29th half yearly 

ment, making 3000/. in the whol, 

After an eloquent oration onthe 
merits of the marquis of Hastings 
earl Spencer, the earl of Chiches. 
ter, and the remainder of the vice. 
presidents, the chairman 
their united healths, and C, 
roe, esq. vice president returned 
thanks. 

The noble chairman presented 
to the company an Icelaiidic trans. 
lation of Milton in manuscript x 
presented to the society by the au. 
thor, in acknowledgement of their 
benefaction to him. 

Mr. Fitzgerald here stated, the 
the translation was considered to 
be excellent by those acquainted 
with it; and that, if acquired by 
earl Spencer, or placed in the i- 
brary of the British Museum, it 
would be deemed an invaluabk 
acquisition. [ With regret weadd, 
that the ated and most indels 
tigable translator is since dead,] 

10.—This being the day » 
pointed for his majesty to hold bi 
first levee since his accession tot 
throne, it was the most numeri 
ly attended of any that ever a 
recollected ; all ranks - desi 
rous to have the honour of being 
present at the first levee of bs 
majesty king George IV, to & 
press their attachment to his pe 
son and government; and up 
this occasion all present 
honour to kiss the king's basé 
Although the levee was not # 
nounced to begin till two © 
the company began to aries 
after twelve; and by two 
500 had been set down. Thecw® 
pany continued to arrive 
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is20.) 
four, when it was ascertained that himself in 1,000/. and two other 
shere were near 1800; beingabout persons in 50@/. each. Mr. Har- 


eo more than were present at the rison to be imprisoned for a term 
frst levee after his present majesty of eighteen months (to be com- 
became regent. puted from the expiration of his 
In the court of king's bench, present imprisonment) in the cas- 
Robert Wedderburne, a man ap- tle of Chester ; and, at the expi- 
of considerable talent, ration of his imprisonment, to en- 
was sentenced to two years’ im- ter into securities for his good be- 
t in Dorchester gaol, haviour during five years, himself 
for uttering blasphemy at a cha- in 200/, and two other persons in 
pel in Berwick-street, wherein he 100/. each. 
wasalicensed preacher.—On the 25.—Thereportof the last year’s 
ame day, eight venders of pam- proceedings of the society for pro- 
who had been convicted of moting the enlargement and build- 
welling seditious publications, were ing of churches and chapels, after 
sentenced to short periods of im- noticing the exertions and progress 
prisomment ; the longest not’ ex- of the society, states, that 211 ap- 
ceeding two months, plications had been received; 120 
1i.—In the court of king’s were under consideration; not 
bench, judgement was pronounced within consideration 10; and that 
vypon Mr, Henry Hunt, and the 111 grants had been made for en- 
other defendants convicted at the larging, building, repairing, and 
late assizes at York. giving tree seats. The grants 
The sentence of the court was, amounted to29,347/.andincreased 
that Mr. Hunt should be impri- accommodation had been given 
wned in Ilchester gaol for the for 36,557 persons, of which there 
term of two years and six months. were 26,386 free sittings» 
At the expiration of that time to 


fad sureties for his good beha- JUNE, 
our during a further term of five FRANCE. 


years, himself in 1,000/. and two From a work lately published 
rsons in 500/, each, John- by the academy of sciences in 
ROM, ealy, and Bamford, to be Paris, it appears, that Paris con- 
imprisoned in Lincoln gaol forthe tains 714,000inhabitants, of which 
petiod of one year, and, at theex- 25,000 are not domiciled, The 
pation of that time, each to enter consumption of bread annually is 
atosureties for his good behavi- 113,880,000 kilogrammes; of 
our during five years, himself in oxen, 70,000; of heifers, 9000 ; 
- and two other persons in of calves, 78,000; of sheep, 
00%, each, 314,000; of swine, 72,000; of 
The judgement of the court was eggs, 74,000,000 ; of pigeons, 
W Pronounced upon sir Charles 900,000; of fowls, 1,200,000; of 
Olseley and Mr. Harrison. Sir wine, 870,000 hectolitres. 
res Wolseley was sentenced On the trial of Louvel for the 
mer months imprisonment murder of the duc de Berri, he 
ry ngdon gaol ; at the expira- fully confessed the crime with 
“1 of that time to enter into which he was charged, but strong- 
mreties for his good behaviour, ly denied having any accomplice. 
1820, (i) — Ihe 
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—The next day his counsel plead- 
ed, in his defence, that he was 
afflicted with mental alienation : 
they invoked the king’s clemency. 
On being asked what he had to 
say in his own behalf, Louvel 
read an outrageous tirade against 
the royal family. He was then 
taken to prison, and shortly after 
decreed sentence of death, which 
was signified to him. Louvel 
was executed in the midst of an 
immense crowd on the 7th instant 
in the evening. For some time 
after his execution, the most per- 
fect calmness prevailed, especial- 
ly in the neighbourhood of the 
chamber of deputies, where the 
tumultuous had hitherto assem- 
bled. ‘The troops were drawn 
off, and all promised tranquillity ; 
but this was deceitful. About 
half past eight, an assemblage of 
several hundreds of persons ap- 
peared suddenly on the Boule- 
vards of the Capuchins, all armed 
with bludgeons. They marched 
en masse on the causeway, cryin 

“ Vive la charte !? and crying al- 
so “ Vive ? Empereur !’—Accla- 
mations more culpable yet were 
heard ; they were of so atrocious 
a nature, that the editor says he 
dares not repeat them. This se- 
ditious assemblage traversed the 
Boulevards to the gate of St. De- 
nis, without meeting a sufficient 
force to disperse it; still augment- 
ing, it found no obstacle until are 
rived at the entrance of the Bou- 
levards Bonne Nouvelle, where a 
mounted picquet of the national 
guard in vain endeavoured to o 

pose its progress ; but a seal 
ment of dragoons of the: royal 
guard, and of gendarmerie on 
horseback, having overtaken them 
near the Chateau d’Eau, dispers- 
edthem. Several were arrested; 
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the others fled in all direct; 

ten o’clock all was tranquil, oe 
continued so during the next day 

Among the Persons arrested 
there are several of considerable 
note. The Journal de Paris men, 
tions generals Solignac and Freys. 
sinet, and colonels Duvergier and 
Barbier Dufay. The officer lay 
mentioned is the same individual 
who acquired such notoriety by 
his unfortunate affair with the late 
count St. Morys. The police had 
been in quest of him for several 
days, and discovered him acc 
dentally in the midst of the crowd 
collected to witness the execution 
of Louvel. 

The Paris papers of the 1%) 
inst. inform us of the temporary 
cessation of the attempts of the 
seditious ; but that the increased 
measures of precaution were vigo 
rously continued. The pid 
gan to form again on the Satur. 
day evening ; but, finding them- 
selves soon surrounded on all sides 
by the military, they precipitately 
retreated and dispersed. On Sun- 
day the tranquillity of the capital 
was not disturbed ; but the pr- 
cautions of the civil and military 
powers were nevertheless deemed 
necessary to be continued. Mar 
shal Oudinot was severely wound: 
ed in one of the late affrays 

The election law has been ca 
ried by a majority of 57 votes 

Private letters assert, that ® 
rious disturbances have takes 
place at Lyons; wherein the Sws 
troops, who acted against b 
people, lost near 300 ae 
wounded. 

On the 16th inst. in the disso 
sion of the budget, in the 
of deputies, the sum of 22; 
francs was granted for 


blished clergy of the — 
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Rome; and that of 600,000 francs 
for the protestant clergy, with the 
addition of 60,000 francs for the 
ir of protestant churches. 
a The protestant religion,” said 
the minister of the interior, “is 
organized in fifty departments of 
France; it is celebrated in 200 
churches or places of worship, the 
of which are in want 
of repair, There are many places 
where, for want of churches, the 
service of religion is celebrated in 
the open air.” 

Some disturbances have occur- 
red at Brest, of a character similar 
to those which agitated the capi- 
tal; but at Brest, as at Paris, the 
activezeal and energy of thetroops 
quickly dispersed the rioters, and 
restored tranquillity. ‘The towns 
of Caen and Rennes were also 
disturbed for some short time with 
thecries of Vivel’Empereur ! A bas 
Louis! Some persons have been 
arrested. 

On the 18th Louis XVIII. was 
waited upon by a deputation from 
the municipality of Paris, with an 
address expressive of their loyalty 
and attachment, which concluded 
with these words :—* Sire, cle- 
mency isin your heart, prudence 
in your counsels ; but it is by jus- 
tce and firmness that states are 
maintained.”—'T'o this his majes- 
ty made the following reply :—« I 
am sensibly affected with the sen- 
uments which you have expressed 
fo mein the name of my good 
city of Paris, on an occasion at 
once so afflicting, and auspicious. 


Agitators, unworthy of being 


tenchmen, have dared, in order 
to excite commotions, to abuse the 
mame of that charter which is 
tomethantothem. Dis- 

asters have resulted from their 
conduct, which I deeply deplore ; 
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but these efforts have only had 
the effect of displaying the good 
discipline of my troops and the 
attachment of my subjects; and 
especially of that populous sub- 
urb in which I so often witness 
such warm demonstrations of love 
to the laws, and, I may venture 
to say,to my person. Assure the 
inhabitants of the capital of my 
regard towards them; and of 
my constant care to maintain 
that tranquillity, now so happily 
re-established, and which I hope 
will not in future be disturbed.” 

The Courier Francais states, that 
the theatre of Nantz has been 
closed by authority; and several 
provincial journals mention re- 
ports of tumults that have taken 
place in various parts of France. 

The Gasette de France says, 
that a very extraordinary appeal 
has been made to the French tri- 
bunals, by a man named J. Castel, 
who was a merchant in Hamburgh 
while it was in the hands of the 
French. This man says, that he 
was employed by the general 
commanding there to get English 
bank-notes to the value of 5000/. 
discounted, which turned out to 
be forged; and he was conse- 
quently obliged to fly from Ham- 
burgh.—He now says that Savary 
(duke of Rovigo) and Desnouet- 
tes (head of Bonaparte’s police) 
were the fabricators of these notes ; 
that they employed persons to 
spread them in England, one of 
whom was seized by the London 
police, and hanged. 

SPAIN. 

The king of Spain has ordered 
the troops composing the army of 
Andalusia to be organized into 
one corps d’armée, under the com- 
mand of O’Donoju, Quiroga 1s 
to be his second in command, and 
(i 2) Arco 
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Arco Arguero to be at the head of 
the staff. A decree is published 
in the Madrid gazette, confirmin 
that of the Cortes, dated the 26t 
of May 1816, ordering all muni- 
cipal bodies to suppress and de- 
stroy all the signs of vassalage 
which are any where to be found. 
Don Raphael Riego has publish- 
ed a letter, in which he states, that 
when the king appointed him to 
the rank of major-general, he de- 
clined the preferment in the fol- 
lowing manner :—“ I resolved to 
relieve your majesty, and other 
nations, from the chains which 
ignorance and egotism have forge 
ed: the result having been what 
I aimed at--the establishment of 
civil liberty--my ambition is sati- 
ated. The rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel suffices me, and that which 
your majesty would confer might 
create jealousy, My king is hap- 
py—my country is free: be this 
my sole reward.” His majesty 
would not accept the refusal ; and 
Riego states, that he repeatedly 
urged it to the minister of the war 
department, from whom he re- 
ceived the following dispatch, 
dated Madrid, the 12th instant : 
—**] have laid before the king the 
fourth refusal that your very lauda- 
ble moderation (which is so well 
allied to your merit) has induced 
you to make; and his majesty 
orders me to inform you, that the 
country requiring your services 
in the post of major-general of 
the national armies, to which his 
royal goodness has raised you, he 
does not think proper to accept 
your refusal of it; which I com- 
municate to you by his majesty’s 
command, for your information 
and satisfaction.” * This being 
the case,”’ concludes Riego, “ that 
my conduct may not be mistaken 
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for pride, or some ill-dis 
person represent it to his mai 
as obstinate disobedience, | ne 
resolved to accept the rank with 
which his majesty honours me 
and in which I shall be equally 
the defender of the nation and of 
the king.” 

It is stated in the Madrid 
pers of the 18th of June, be 
about forty of the newly elected 
deputies assemble daily in Madrid, 
and have come to the resolutiog 
of proposing to the Cortes to 
proceed by criminal process a. 
gainst the sixty-nine deputies who, 
in 1814, demanded of the king 
that the constitution should be 
abolished ; but that should thee 
sixty-nine deputies be condemned 
to death, they would then induce 
the Cortes to recommend to the 
king to commute the punishment, 

ITALY. 

Intelligence from the Ionian 
islands announces, that on the 2st 
of February last a terrible shock 
of an earthquake devastated the 
island of Santa Maura. The 
church, several public buildings, 
and almost all the houses, were 
demolished, and the roads destroy- 
ed. The damage done was im 
mense. Accounts from Corfu, 
dated April 18, state, that a 
small island has emerged from 
the sea, off Santa Maura, which 
is attributed to the effect of the 
late subterranean commotion. 

GERMANY. 
Frankfort, May ®. 

« Sandt, the re” of Kot 
bue, was executed this et 
at five o’clock. So early as 
past three o’clock, the infantry 
and cavalry, and almost the whole 
population of Manheim, were ® 
motion. Sandt was broughtfrom 


the prison in an open -—, 
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His countenance, which was ve- 
had great expression. 


ees on his lips, and he 
went to meet death as we should 
go to a féte. He bowed with 
mach grace to some ladies at a 
window, and who returned his 
elute with very evident marks of 
interest. When he reached the 
place of execution, which was in 
a very large plain, he mounted 
the scaffold immediately. His 
gotence was read to him; after 
which he made a speech. Not 
understanding German, I cannot 
communicate to you what he said, 
l observed, however, that he spoke 
with energy, and at the end raised 
one of his hands to heaven, ex- 
daiming that he ‘ died for his 
country.’ He did not accept the 
asistance of a minister of reli ion. 
The executioner took hold of him, 
and made him sit down in a chair 
fastened to a small post; he tied 
bis hands, cut off some of his hair, 
and put a bandage over his eyes. 
ln two minutes after he was no 
more. All the preparations for 
the execution were made very 
lowly. Every effort was madeto 
prevent his sinking under the ef- 
fects of the raoers A which he had 
inflicted on himself; he was, in 
fact, very weak ; so that he could 
tot mount the scaffold without 
“ipporting himself on the shoul- 
of two persons; which makes 
the courage that he showed at his 
the more extraordinary. 
He was beheaded with a sabre ; 
executioner being obliged 
tomake a second stroke, a general 
cry arose,” 
: eat number of students 
‘om Heidelbergh, who travelled 
with all speed, to be present at 
“* execution, only arrived at the 
moment when the executioner 
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was exhibiting the severed head. 
Several steeped their handker- 
chiefs in his blood. Sandt wore 
the Germanic costume. 

In the night of Marchthe 2lst, 
a part of the mountain upon which 
the village of Strow in Bohemia 
was built, detached itself from the 
mass on twenty-three houses and 
two churches ; sixteen were over- 
thrown, and are in ruins. This ac- 
cident appears to have been caused 
by the wet seasons which preceded 
the present, and to have been has- 
tened in the last instance by the 
heavy snow of the winter, 

RUSSIA. 

An article, dated Hamburgh, 
the 13th inst. says, “ His majesty 
the emperor of Russia has ad. 
dressed a declaration to all the 
European courts, relative to the 
late political changes in Spain.’’, 

Accounts from St. Petersbarg 
inform us, that on the 24th of 
May last a fire broke out in the 
imperial palace at Czarscozelo 
—< about 14 English miles 
rom the<apital ), which consumed 
a great part of that splendid edi- 
fice, together with the academy 
founded by the present emperor. 
His majesty was present during 
this painful scene, and animated the 
exertions of theengineers and mili- 
tary in extinguishing the flames. 

ASIA. 

Advices, dated the 18th of 
February, have been received 
from Bombay. The expedition 
to the Persian Gulf, under the 
command of sir William Keir, 
had completely succeeded in its 
object, the subjugation of the 
hordes of pirates on that coast. 
After placing a garrison in Rasses 
Khyma, and expelling them from 
all the adjacent ports, the arma- 
ment was on its return to Bombay. 
(EZ 3) Madras, 
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Madras, Feb. 5. 
The expedition fitted out from 
Batavia on a grand scale for the 
reduction of Palambang, had ar- 
rived in the river, and made an 
attack on the batteries and defences 
of the sultan on the 21st of Oc- 
tober last; but had been beaten 
off with a loss of one thousand 
Europeans. The following isa list 
of the Dutch vessels employed on 
this occasion :— Wilhelmina, Ari- 
nus Marinus, Ajax, Betsey, Prince 
Blucher, Waterbrak, Endrughot, 
corvettes; Irene, brig; Emma, 
schooner; two gun-boats, five 
rows and junks with howitzers, 
The force which the Malays had 
to oppose to these consisted of 
three strong batteries on the banks 
of the river, and one on the island 
of Gombera; one large floating 
battery ; and one ship-battery ; 
strong piles were driven across 
the main stream: several im- 
mense rafts of timber on fire 
were also floated down the small- 
er channel upon the shipping with 
reat effect. Some disturbance 
Ravin taken place on the island 
of Banca, the Dutch resident who 
went out to quell them had been 
made prisoner by the insurgents, 
who afterwards cut off his head, 
and sent it ina basket as a present 
to the sultan of Palambang. Re- 
sistance had also been made ae 
zyainst the Dutch authority at 
hio; and when the Dauntless 
left Malacca, it was supposed that 
they would be obliged to quit Bin- 
tang altogether. 
remarkable proof of the ex. 
travagance of fanaticism, and of 
the misery which it will induce 
human nature to’ endure, was 
given last summer (1819) by a 
ania in Guzerat, of the Vohra 
caste, At their annual feast of 
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puinws this man expressed hi 
letermination to abstain from food 
till he died. He had Previous! 
fasted from the 26th of Jul 
¥ tw 
the 25th of August ; from whic 
date he took a smal] quantity ¢f 
of 
food during four days, and the 
commenced his total abstinence 
In this resolution he persevered 
till the third day of Octobe 
when he died ; having thus fasted 
sixty-six days, deducting the fo 
in August. A small portion « 
hot water daily was the only thing 
that passed his lips. At the eng 
he was, as may be imagined, e:. 
tremely emaciated ; but his sens: 
remained pezfect to the last mo 
ment of his existence. He cons. 
quently became a saint among the 
Banias 
AMERICA, &c, 

The commercial distress in the 
United States has produced ; 
great deficiency in the revenue; 
and the difference between te 
receipts and expenditure for th 
year 1820 was estimated at nearly 
four millions of dollars. A bi 
has in consequence been introdu- 
ced, authorizing aloanof 2,000.00 
dollars ; the remainder to be tl 
en from the sinking fund, 

The Demarara gazette of te 
27th of March announces 

leasing fact, that so flourishing 
is the state of the colony, that t 
government has reduced the duty 
on sugar, three-fourths; on rum, 
tay ot Ae on molasses, almost 
four-fifths ; on cotton, three 
fourths; and on coffee, upwa 
of one-half, 

Accounts received from Ch. 
state, that lord Cochrane be 
captured the Spanish Age 
ilo, of 1,000 tons, and th Vige 
nia, of 700 tons, laden with Sip 
timber, cocoa, &c, in the wet 
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river. — A letter from the 

to Lloyd’s at Santiago de 

i, dated Feb. 18, and received 
the Hydra whaler, arrived at 
tith, communicates the cap- 
ture of the strong fortress of Val- 
divia, “It was attacked by lord 

Cochrane on the night of the 11th 

of Feb. with 240 soldiers of a 
Chili regiment, and sailors and 
marines of the frigate O'Higgins, 
brig Intrepid, and schooner Mon- 
tezuma. By daylight, eight batte- 
ries werecarried ; andin thecourse 
of the ensuing morning, the town, 
castles, and fortresses, with 116 

ieces of brass cannon, all the 
Sani royal depét, and 400 sol- 
diers, were taken; the transport 
Dolves (cut out of Talcahuana), 
and a small vessel retaken. This 
was the only point the Spaniards 
had left in the state of Chili. The 
Aguilo and Vigonia had anchored 
at Valparaiso,” 

American papers have brought 
an account of the termination of 
the proceedings in congress, which 
adjourned on the 15th ult. to the 
second Monday in November. A 
bill imposing a duty of 18 dollars 
the ton, on all French vessels en- 
tering the ports of the United 
States, was hurried through both 
houses — the last two days of 
the sitting of congress, This act 
8 to be in full operation on the 
Ist of next month; and is explain- 
ed to have been enacted in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the French 
fovernment, after a long negotia- 
lion, to enter into commercial ar- 
= on reciprocal terms, 
with the government of the Unit- 
ed States. Provision is madefor its 
nea Sf oy as soonas France 

adopt different principles. 

Mr. Cl snemg 


ay, the speaker of the poo 


ouse of representatives, though 
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his term of service is not com- 
pleted,has retired from public life. 

It appears from the American 
papers that all foreign vessels of 
war are prohibited from entering 
the ports of the United States, 
except Portland, Boston, New 
London, New York, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Smithville in North Caro- 
lina, Charleston, and Mobile, un- 
less from stress of weather, or 
when pursued by an enemy. 

By Quebec papers we learn, 
that a fire broke out at Montreal 
on the 4th of May, which destroy- 
ed the theatre and tweuty-two 
houses. 

The New York theatre was 
burnt to the ground on the 25th 


of May. 

Tortola, May 8. 
We have, since our late unfor- 
tunate gale, hada great drought ; 
our crops are already spoiled for 
this and the ensuing year. Last 
year this island made from 2500 
to 3000 hogsheads of sugar; this 
yer it will not make 250 hogs- 
eads. The earth is completely 
arched ; and nothing that is put 

In it survives. 
12.—This evening, about eight 
o’clock, a fire was discovered ata 
house in Short*s-gardens, Drury- 
lane, and at the same time dread- 
ful screams proceeded from an 
apartment occupied by a poor wo- 
man, named Sweeny, lodging on 
the first floor. The neighbours 
found her room door locked, and 
broke it open, when they found 
her little girl, a child about seven 
years old, in the fire, burnt in the 
most horrible manner. There was 
only a younger child in the room, 
the mother being gone to market. 
The chimney was on fire, The 
r sufferer was taken to the hos- 


pital, where she expired. 
(E 4) A youth, 
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A youth, named White, about 
thirteen years of age, son of a 
shoe-maker, in Highfriar-street, 
Newcastle, lately fell from the 
quay, nearly opposite the custom- 
house, into the river Tyne. ‘Two 
sailors, from vessels lying near, 
soon jumped in to attempt his res- 
cue ; but neither being able to 
dive, their endeavours were truit- 
less» A young seaman, named 
Lewis,immediately plunged in,and 
succeeded in dragging the youth 
fromthe bottom. He had, how- 
ever, been upwards of ten minutes 
in the water, and all appearance 
of anima! life was entirely sus- 
pended, He was immediately ta- 
ken to a suitable apartment in the 
Three Indian Kings Tavern, and 
a professional gentleman, named 
Dixon, was sent for, who had been 
eminently successful in restoring 
drowned persons to life, and who 
had in the same house, but a short 
time before, restored a person to 
life under similar circumstances. 
He soon arrived, and after proper 
preliminary treatment of the body, 
succeeded in inflating the lungs of 
the young man with his own 
mouth, before the apparatus for 
restoring drowned persons could 
be procured. Ina short time his 
exertions to restore the suspended 
animation were crowned with suc- 
cess. A subscription was imme- 
diately set on foot to reward the 
young seaman who had rescued 
the youth from a watery grave. 
22.—Yesterday the neighbour- 
hood of Peter-street, Westminster, 
was thrown intoconsiderablealarm 
by a party of Irishmen: it arose 
from a quarter amongst a few, 
but their numbers increasing, it 
was found n ary to call out 
| a detachment of 
The mob then took 
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refuge in a house in St. Ann’ 
court, and began pelting t} ™ . 

. § he off, 
cers and soldiers with bricks, tiles, 
&e. with which they had supplied 
themselves, having nearly unroofed 
the house for the Purpose. It wa 
not until the soldiers had forcibly 
broken open the door, and 
ged several of them down Stairs, 
that order was restored, Tyo 
of the constables were severely 
beaten. Nine of the ringleaders 
were apprehended, 

On Thursday afternoon, as John 
Anderson, plumber, was at work 
onthe top of the house of Mr 
Baines, bookseller, Paternoster. 
row, the parapet gave way, and 
precipitated him into the street, 
He was conveyed to St. Bartholo. 
mew’s hospital, when it was dis. 
covered that one leg was so much 
shattered that amputation was ne. 
cessary, and it is doubtful whe. 
ther he will ever recoyer the us 
of the other. 

Count Itterberg, son of Gusta 
vus, the ex-king of Sweden, am 
ved at Bennett’s hotel, Inverness, 
onthe 7thinst. He is on a tour to 
view what is most remarkable a 
that part of the empire. 

The late calamitous state of 
Ireland, owing to the stoppage of 
the different banks, exceeds all de 
scription. Businessisatanendinthe 
province of Munster, and wholed- 
stricts are nearly ruined, The but- 
ter trade, which promised to be 
very brisk in Cork and Waterford, 
is nearly suspended. 

A letter from Dublin, dated 
June 12, says,—“ We are here ia 
atruly deplorable situation, in com 
sequence of the failure ol the 
banks. Heretofore the Dublin 
banks were considered impregs 
ble ; and, notwithstanding all he 
ruin and dismay in the coun), 
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dere was no run upon any of 
‘set. Thing’, however, are 
coanged. Alexander’s bank closed 
‘hig morning. This failure, it is 
Sought, will do more injury than 
‘ithe others put together. ‘T'wo 
-urious anecdotes, illustrative of 
‘se distressed condition of Ireland 
x the present Moment, are men- 
coped in conversation :—lst, 
ately, a five-pound private note 
«soffered in Cork for a leg of 
umb, and refused.—2d, In Li. 
nerick, a man worth 1500/, or 
(00. a year, had asked a party 
»daner. As for credit, it was 
ot of the question; and if he 
could not pay the butcher, the 
soulterer, and pastrycook in cash, 
:could hope for nothing to lay 
wfore his friends. He was not 
without money, he had a 10], na- 
vonalnote. But who could give 
change for so mighty a paper ? 
isonly resource was, to write to 
«s friends, very ingenuously de- 
cnbing to them his situation, and 
reeging that they would defer 

rvisituntil he could procure 
cher credit, or change of a 10/. 
1? 

such were the deplorable ac- 
vants of the state of credit in Ire- 
‘d; but we are happy to add, 
‘at confidence has been in a great 
neasure restored by the prompti- 
‘ude of government in affording 
wel. The house of commons on 
%¢ 17, agreed to a resolution, 
“that whatever sums may be ad- 
arte by the bank of Ireland to 
a &e. possessed of 
“ss ulumately more than suf- 
“eat to answer all demands upon 
- but who have not the means 
averting those funds into moe 
»‘2tme to meet the pressure 
“«moment, under the direction 
WMNUssioners, not exceeding 
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500,0001., should be made good 


by this house, together with an in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent.” 

17.—Hollybrook house, the seat 
of Richard Beecher, esq. in the 
county of Cork, was this week de- 
stroyed by fire; anda small part 
of the furniture only was saved. 

Nearly 4000/, has been subscrib- 
ed towards a new observatory at 
Cambridge. 

Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. of 
Mostyn, has made a reduction to 
his tenants of 25 per cent. in their 
rents. 

C. H, Leigh, esq. has upon a 
farm of his, near Pont-y-Pool, a 
very large hollow oak tree ; in the 
cavity of which his tenant, Mr, 
Williams, has, during the winter, 
fed six or sevencalves. ‘I'wo gen- 
tlemen on horseback lately rode 
into it, one of whom turned his 
horse round, and came out again 
without dismounting, 

2.—Between three and four, p, 
m. a vivid flash of lightning, in- 
stantaneously followed by a loud 
and terrific explosion, as of a large 
piece of ordnance, rather than the 
usual roar of athunder clap, struck 
a large spreading elm tree grow- 
ing in the village of Hardwick, 
Bucks, and descending by two of 
the principal branches, shattered 
and tore off one of them, and passe 
ing downward, left a track of its 
course by a broad furrow in the 
bark,—on one of the limbs on the 
south east side,—and on the other 
on the north side, and being at- 
tracted probably by the iron work 
affixed to the post of the parish 
stocks, about five or six feet from 
the trunk of the tree, also tore off 
one of the angles of that post from 
top to bottom. 

24.—On account of a reduction 
in the wages of the colliers, great 
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numbers in the neighbourhood of 
Wellington, in Shropshire, lately 
left their employment, and mani- 
fested a riotous disposition. The 
masters and men agreed to refer 
the matters in dispute to the ma- 
gistrates ; who decided in favour 
of the workmen; which immedi- 
ately quieted all disturbances. 

Sir W. J. Hope, one of the lords 
of the admiralty, acconipanied by 
sir John Gore, the port admiral of 
Sheerness, is on a survey of the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, tn order 
to ascertain the expediency of con- 
tinuing or relinquishing the esta- 
blishment for the suppression 
of smuggling, denominated the 
coast blockade; the expense 
being found greatly to exceed 
the advantage derived from 
it, while the plan of preven- 
tive stations, besides being more 
efficacious in its object, more than 
pays the whole cost of its establish- 
ment. 

A tradesman of Bristol wassum- 
moned lately before the mayor of 
that city, and fined, for suffering a 
bale of goods to remain on the 
pavement to the obstruction of the 
passengers ; this he paid, and ime 
mediately after walked to the ware- 
house of the mayor, where he saw 
some soap boxes standing on the 
pavement, and laid an information 
at the council housegand the 
consequence was, that the mayor 
was also fined by his brother 
macistrates, 

Mr. Joseph Hughes, of Hodnet, 
near the seat of lord Hill, at 
Hawkstone, Shropshire, has at 
this time an extraordinary cow, 
which is fed on grass only, that 
gives every day 24 quarts of milk, 
which as regularly produces 21 
Ibs. of butter every week ! 

The tine pheasantry in the gar- 
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den of T. Kingston, eq, 
Carleton house, in Somersetshine 
was last week maliciously set oe 
fire, and all the birds cruelly ber 
to death. : 
_ The following may be intery, 
ing to our agricultural readers » 
this season ; as the expense of i, 
practice must now be compari. 
tively trifling, in consequence » 
the late act which reduced the és. 
ty on rockesalt used for apric: 
tural purposes :—“ As the seavs 
for hay-making is drawing nex, 
we must beg leave to recommen! 
the salting of ricks. I am pe. 
suaded few farmers are aware « 
the benefit arising from this prac. 
tice, particularly in stacking j 
sultry weather, The salt preservs 
the hay from overheating and be. 
coming mildewed. All kinds « 
cattle, &c. prefer inferior hay thu 
managed to the best that can bk 
placed before them that has nx 
been salted. The salt assimilas 
with the juices of the hay, a 
thereby prevents too great a fe- 
mentation, and by its soponts 
quality gives it a superior flavor. 
The proper way of using itis, 
building the stack, to sprinkle th 
salt alternately between each laye 
of hay, in the proportion of 0 
hundredweight to seven or eg: 
tons.’’ 
James Moffat, alias MCs, 
the notorious associate of the la 
Huffey White, has been fo 
guilty before the court of joe 
ciary at Edinburgh, of being 
cerned in breaking into and > 
bing the Paisley Union bank, © 
the 14th of July 1811, ands 
tenced tobe executedat Edinbe 
on the 26th of July. 4 
To ensure correct returns “ 
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ep in the market-places a du = 
y of every return transmitte 
by them to the receiver of corn re- 
turns, in order to afford the means 
of detecting any error on the spot. 
A large swarm of bees lately 
sisted the Market-square at 
Shrewsbury, and many of them 
gttled on the head of one of the 
dealers in vegetables, A serjeant 
of the militia immediately pro- 
cared a broom, which he_ hoisted 
on his halbert, whilst a female 
gunded the usual music on such 
occasions ; and in about half an 
hour the whole of the swarm were 
collected on the broom, to the 
great joy of the market people, 
and hived, A dispute then arose 
between the serjeant and the wo- 
man, respecting which had a right 
to the new colony, and the latter 
in a passion upset the whole, in 
consequence of which many of the 
bees were killed, but fortunately 
no person was stung. The ser- 
jeant again, with other assistance, 
restored the bees tothe hive ; after 
which it was taken to the mayor, 
the rev. H. Owen, by the contend- 
ing parties ; when it was claimed 
by his worship as lord of the man- 
oof the town, to the mutal disap- 
pomtment of the serjeant and his 
opponent. 
_1—The books were opened at 
we bank of England this morning 
to receive subscriptions for the 
purpose of funding of exchequer 
billsto the amount of seven mil. 
lions, It was completed in a few 
minutes only by ten houses. Be- 
fore two o’clock in the morning 
here were crowds waiting outside 
ofthe bank. About six o’clock 
the outer doors were opened, when 
the monied men were accom- 
ed in a passage leading to 
© Secretary’s office, At ten the 
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doors were opened, and as they en- 
tered each received a ticket. The 
fortunate holders of the first tickets 
were then called in, and when 
number nine had stated the a- 
mount required, it was found that 
only a hundredthousand remained. 
Number ten was then called, and 
completed the subscription. The 
others then departed greatly disap- 
pointed, The pressure, in gain- 
ing admission, exceeded all de- 
scription. The crowd and conse- 
quent heat was excessive. Only 
about 200 succeeded in getting 
into the inner room, and tickets 
to about that number were issued, 
but at least 180 were unable to 
make their way to the hall-door, 
where the tickets were issued, 
There were nearly 400 applicants, 
and only ten, as above stated, 
obtained any part of the funding. 

16.—The Spanish merchants 
resident in London waited on the 
duke de Frias, the new Spanish 
ambassador, to congratulate him 
on his arrival in this country: the 
duke in his reply assured them 
that king Ferdinand was as sin- 
cerely attached to the constitution 
as any man in the country ; and 
that all Spain was rejoicing over 
the happiness that awaited her. 

17.—Prince Gustavus of Swe- 
den and suite were introduced to 
the king, at his palace in Pall-mall, 
by his excellency the Russian am- 
bassador. The prince was most 
graciously received. 

In consequence of the promo- 
tion of the rev. Dr. Mant to the 
bishopric of Killaloe, he has_re- 
ceived a present of a piece of plate, 
consisting of a very hie circular 
salver, on feet, with a magnificent 
border of chased flowers, The 
inscription is— ‘To the reverend 
Richard Mant this plate is pre- 
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sented as a token of respect for his 
character as a christian rector, the 
beneficial influence of which the 
donors had the happiness of ex- 
periencing ons his ministry in 
the parish of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate.”’ 

22,—The Westminster quarter 
sessions commenced before sir R. 
Baker and a full bench. The 
chairman, in addressing the grand 
jury, adverted to the outrages 
which took place in various streets 
on the queen’s arrival, by breaking 
windows, &c. ; and recommended 
associations of the respectable in- 
habitants of the different parishes, 
as the only effectual means of sup- 
pressing such riots and tumults, 

F. Const, esq. is appointed 
chairman of the Westminster 
sessions, vice sir R. Baker, resign- 
ed. 

?4,—A]derman Waithman,and 
James Williams, esq. citizen and 
goldsmith, were elected sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, 

26.—Four men were digging 
for the site of the new church in 
the new churchyard, at Chelsea, 
and found water about ten feet 
from the ground, of which they 
drank. They were soon atfter- 
wards taken ill, and are since dead, 
One man was seized with delirium, 
ran about the ground, throwing 
the spades and other implements 
at his fellow werkmen, and soon 
after dropped down dead, It is 
supposed the water was in a high 
state of putrefaction. 

27.—This morning, the neigh- 
bourhood of White Lion-street, 
Seven-dials, was thrown into the 
greatest alarm by the falling of 
the backs of five houses in the a- 
bove street. The poor tenants 
happily escaped unhurt, and were 
employed the whole of the day in 
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removing their goods from of th 
premises. The remainder of the 
nOUSes are expected to fa}] every 
moment. The landlords hay. 
erected a wooden paling round 
the premises, 

28,—The heat of the atmo. 
sphere, since the summer Solstice 
has been daily increasing, sad 
during the last three days the sun 
has been so powerful, that several 
horses have dropped dead on the 
public roads, The mean avera 
of the thermometer in the shade 
at two in the afternoon of the a 
bove days, has been 85 degrees, 
with the wind to the northward 
and eastward, ‘The heat of Tues 
day was more intense than the 
preceding one, the thermometer 
in the shade being as high as 90, 

1.—Her majesty the queen of 
England arrived at St. Omer’s, a 
town about 24 miles distant from 
Calais, at half-past five o’clock in 
the morning. She appeared ex 
hausted from the fatigue she had 
undergone ; but soon recovering 
herself, she resumed her wonted 
spirits. 

The persons who composed her 
majesty’s suite occupied five car 
riages. The first was that i 
which alderman Wood and count 
Vassali arrived. 

She immediately wrote three 
letters, one to the earl of Liverpool, 
another to lord Melville, anda 
third to his royal highness the 
duke of York. The first of these 
important documents was a de- 
mand that a palace should be 
forthwith prepared for her recep- 
tion, as she intended proceeding 
to London without delay ; thes 
cond, to lord Melville, as first lord 
of the admiralty, was a desire that 
a royal yacht should be sent 


Friday to Calais, to receive i” 
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hoard; and the third, to the 


sake of York, was a recapitulation 
¢ both demands, as well as a pro- 
st against the manner in which 
de had been treated. 

¢—This evening Mr.Brougham 
ind lord Hutchinson arrived at 
‘ Omer’s; Mr. Brougham was 
Set introduced to her majesty, 
who was taking coffee: after a 
fw complimentary observations 
oboth sides, Mr. Brougham an- 
somced to the queen that lord 
Hutchinson, who had formerly 
hen a warmfriend of her majesty, 
ad who was now a confidential 
fiend of the king, had come, in 
the spirit of sincere friendship to 
both, to make some proposals in 
bis majesty’s name, Consequently 
proposals were offered to her ma- 
ety, that 50,000/, per annum 
ould be settled on her for life, 
wbject to such conditions as the 
ting might impose ; and that she 
wasnot to assume the style and 
tile of the queen of England. A 
condition was also attached to the 
rant, that she was not to reside in 
uy part of the united kingdom, 
revento visit England. These 
proposals were rejected with the 
utmost indignation. 

Ina short time after her ma- 
esty left St. Omer’s, and embark- 
dat Calais for Dover. A depu- 
ation of the inhabitants of the 
“wn presented an address to 
“e queen. She then proceeded 
“rough Canterbury, where ano- 
“er address was presented to her, 
udarrived in London on Tues- 
ae Her majesty pur- 
bid er 0 over Westminster 
hediees he by Pall Mall, to the 
' r. alderman Wood in 
South Audley-street, to reside 
ene time, Consider- 

ty was experienced in 
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leading up her majesty’s barouche 
to the door. The tide of popular 
feeling was at its flood, and the air 
rang ‘with repeated cheerings. 
After the queen had at length en- 
tered, there seemed to be no dis- 
position to disperse; vehicles of 
every kind maintained their posi- 
tion, and the crowd stood compact 
and immoveable. In a few mi- 
nutes the queen appeared, and by 
a dignified obedience, acknow- 
ledged the tokens of affectionate 
loyalty by which her reception 
had been graced. Her majesty 
walked from one end of the bal- 
cony to the other, and having bow- 
ed to all around, withdrew. 

Mr, Denman, the queea’s soli- 
citor general, called soon after her 
arrival, and had an interview with 
her majesty. Mr. Denman, then, 
by desire of her majesty, proceed- 
ed to Mr. Brougham, who soon 
after returned with him to South 
Audley-street. Both these gentle- 
men remained some time m con- 
sultation with her majesty; and 
after their departure, her majesty 
sat down to dinner with lady Anne 
Hamilton and Mr. alderman 
Wood, the alderman’s family hav- 
ing, immediately after they receiv. 
ed her majesty, left the house, and 
proceeded to Fladong’s Hotel. 
There also the w rthy alderman 
himself went in the course of the 
night, leaving his house and ser- 
vants entirely to the use of the 
queen, 

30.— Yesterday afternoon, the 
queen repaired to Guildhall, by 
Oxford-road, Holborn, and Skin- 
ner-street, and arrived at Guild- 
hall a quarter before seven o’clock 
in a private carriage, attended by 
lady Anne Hamilton and another 
lady, and accompanied by alder- 
man Wood, young Mr. Austin 
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being on the coach-box. In going 
through the hall, her majesty was 
pleased to accept the supporting 
arms of Mr. ald. Wood and Mr. 
Favell; she passed to the coun- 
cil chamber, preceded by the city 
marshals, where numbers of ladies 
and several members of the com- 
mon council were in waiting to re- 
ceive her. Every one greeted her 
entrance with cheers, at which de- 
mor tration of attachment her ma- 
jesty was evidently much moved, 
The statue of our late beloved and 
venerated king seemed most to en- 
gage the contemplation of the 
queen. After this, her majesty 
went into the court of aldermen’s 
room, vieweu the pictures, and 
then passed to the chamberlain’s 
office. When she returned to her 
carriage, the horses were taken 
from it, and her majesty was Crawn 
in procession through Cheapside, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, down 
Fleet-street, along the Strand, 
&c. &c. 

‘There are now seven spots visi- 
ble upon the sun’s disk, six between 
the sun’s centre and its eastern 
limb. One of them of very supe- 
rior magnitude, nearly in the form 
of a square, surrounded with a 
beautiful and distinct umbra, sub- 
tending an angle of about half a 
minute, occupying more than 915 
millions of square miles. ‘This 
spot will probably continue for se- 
ven or eight days. Another is a 
small one, with a very faint umbra, 
situated very near the western 
edge of the sun. 

Epucation.—A_ general ac- 
count, showing the state of edu- 
cation in England: 

Endowed schools--New schools 
No. 302, children $9,590; ordi- 
nary schools, No. 3,865, children 
125,543 ; totals, No. 4,167; chil- 
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(ure, 
dren, 165,438. Tot 
300,525. otal even, 

Unendowed day SChoolsaaNow 


schools, No.820,children 105,589. 
dames’ schools,No.3,102, children 
53,024; ordinary schools, Nn 
10,360, children 319,643. Tou, 
No. 14,182, children 178,849, 

Sunday schools—New sehog! 
No. 404, children 50,979; oni” 
nary schools, No. 4,758, children 
401,838, Totals, No, 5,162, chi), 
dren 452,817. 

Total population in jg} 
9,543,610; poor in 1815, 853,90 
Accountof the Receiptsof the prin. 

cipal Religious Charities fog the 

year ending 31st March, 19% 
Brit. and for. bible society . soso 


Church missionary society , , 900% 
London missionary society . 540 


Society for conversion of Jews , 8,95 
Prayer book and homily society 1,987 
Hibernian society ; —_ 
Naval and military bible society 9,102 
Total ~ £1660 
To these should be added 
the estimated receipts of those 
societies who do not make up 
their accounts at lady-day, ta- 
ken on the scale of 1819,which 
will be rather under than 
overrating them 
Society for promoting chris 
tian knowledge - . . . S87 
Methodist missionary society, 24/0 
Moravian missions . . «. 4m 
16,000 


Baptist missionary society. 
Society for propagating the 
gospel ; “ : . 6s 
National society for education $5 
Religious tract society. 6,18 
Collection on the king’s letter 
for the society for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel— 
mearly . 2. 2 oe « s 5,00 
— 
Total . «+ - £38 


The following is the manner 
distributing the money collected# 
the officers engaged in the appre 
hension of the conspirators in Cat 
street, m 
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Smithers (widow of 

0 iad officer )in ad- 
dion to an sansityof a 46 

. n, police of- 
ee Ny 408 «00 
tus Ellis,conductor of patrole 204 0 0 
w. Gibbs, patrole (wounded) 121 10 0 

wW Westcott, conduct, of pa- 
role te : ; - 121 10 0 
| Surman, patrole (wounded) 131 10 0 
Wiliem Brooks,ditto . . 60150 
loha Wright, ditto — . « C0150 
\eph Champion, ditto . . 40100 
Regain Gill, ditto . « 40100 
Wiliam Lee, ditto . « 40100 
john Townshend, ditto . . 40 100 
Robert Chapman, ditto . . 40 10 0 
luke Nixon, ditto . . « 40100 
Thesoldiers . «. - ~ « 499190 
The parents of Smithers . - 4150 
Total distribution . £1661 18 6 





This distribution has been made 
conformity with the plan previ- 
ouslyadopted in the rewards given 
tothe same officers by his majes- 
tr'sgovernment—namely, accord- 
ng to the rank they hold in the 
police establishment, and the man- 
wer in which they have signalised 


demselves, 
JULY. 
GERMANY, 

A private letter from Ham- 
burgh dated the 2d ult. commu- 
uicates unpleasant accounts of the 
tealth of that city. It was esti- 
mated, that 8,000 persons of all 
ageswere then more or less in- 
cwposed, Of the garrison alone 
were were 200 sick men in the hos- 
pital, 

_ Colonel Massenbach, it is said, 
%s conceived, during his impri- 
wament at Custrin, a very inge- 
uous system of finance, by which 


he Prussian national debt may 
— offin six years and a half. 
a Saxe Gotha the quantity of 
‘min of the mouse tribe has in- 
creased of late toa degree almost 
“tredible, ‘The local magistrates 


ve rewards for their destruc- 
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tion. In the year 1818 more than 
200,000 field mice were brought 
to them for the premiums. In 
the Raths-kammer of the city of 
Gotha, between the 9th of May 
and the 9th of September, 1817, 
the number for which the rewards 
were paid, reached to 89,565. 
The regularity with which the 
accounts are kept in these local 
treasuries leaves no room to doubt 
the authenticity of this fact, which 
is both novel and extraordinary. 

The journal of the eastern Py. 
renees contains some account of 
the state of the plague at Majorca. 
It issaid to be the same as the 
plague of the Levant. News 
from Palma mentions, that the 
French consul has brought from 
Tangiers four persons who have 
been inoculated with pestilential 
virus, and when thus shielded 
from danger, are to attend the 
sick and inter the dead. A celee 
brated physician, of the name of 
Pascual, is said to have died of 
the plague. The following was 
the state of the disease from the 
15th to the 20th of June. 

At Arta, died, 197,—cured, 2 
—convalescent, 22—sick for some 
time, 527—recently sick, 149— 
455 of the first men in great danger. 

At St. Sevira, died, 106——cured, 
9, convalescent, 21—sick for some 
time, (dangerously, ) 357—recent- 
ly sick, 155. 

At St. Lorenzo, died, 7—sick, 
12, of whom three were in danger. 

Arta is a small town on the sea 
coasts, containing 6 or 7000 inha- 
bitants. St. Sevira and Lorenzo 
are only villages, 

Letters from Barcelona, of the 
$d instant, say that the plague 
continues its ravages, and the 
number of those who fall a sacri- 
fice to it are daily increasing. 
The strictest precautions are taken 

to 
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to prevent its being communi- 
cated to the south of France. 

AFRICA, 

The Algerines have renewed 
their old system of piracy in the 
most audacious manner. They 
have sent a squadron of five ves- 
sels to sea, for the purpose of 
making war upon the commerce 
of all those nations which are not 
represented at Algiers, and whose 
resentment they are not afraid to 
provoke, 

The dey of Tripoli has declared 
war against the grand duke of 
Florence, in consequence of the 
refusal of the latter to continue 
the annual tribute hitherto paid. 

AMERICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 

The National Advocate, an A- 
merican paper, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph respecting the 
late B. West, esq. “ His genius 
and industry as a painter have 
never been surpassed, and his pro- 
ductions will long be admired for 
their great and unrivalled merit. 
He was much attached to his na- 
tive country, and took great plea- 
sure in conversing with his fellow- 
citizens, and piving every facility 
to Amercian artists: he viewed 
our progress in arts, in arms, and 
in science, with deep interest, and 
his long absence did not alienate 

his affections from his native land. 

‘Yesterday,’ said he to an Ame- 

rican, ‘was 50 years since I first 

arrived in London. I remember 
travelling on the top of the Can- 
terbury coach, and stopping about 
two miles from London ata mean 
tavern, and taking adinner before I 
entered the metropolis to seek my 
fortune; and I could not avoid 
yesterday going to the same ta- 
vern, calling for a dinner alone in 
the same room, looking back on 
the 50 years i had spent, the pro- 
gress I had made in my profes- 
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the adventures I had met yy; 
Phis was a singular epoch int 
life of an individual.” - 
Letters have been received fom 
Havannah direct, and ady;. 
also by the way of the Unis ) 
States. It will be seen, by 1 
following extract of a letter, 1, 
the news of the revolution had ». 
rived, 
“ Havannab, April 1", 
“ On Saturday a vessel arrive: 
from Corunna in $] days, wis 
the joyful news that the consti». 
tion was proclaimed by the kine 
at Madrid on the 7th March, } 
never saw such madness of joy as 
gladdens every countenance. ( 
the great square people began : 
assemble immediately on the x. 
rival of the vessel. T'wo or thre 
merchants had received the prin’ 
postscript to the Corunna gazette, 
containing the official notifcatio 
It was read amidst the most hap») 
people I ever saw. Cheers—iv 
viva!—resounded from every on 
Inever saw joy of the heart so a. 
parent in every countenance, Th 
first step of the governor, whoha 
received no official communi 
tion from Madrid, was to pablus 
the extract from the Corunna pe» 
per in an extraordinry gazette, 
stating that the acknowledged 1 
other rule than the will of the king, 
and that whenever officially com 
municated, he held himself bouns 
to fulfil it, and to obey strictly bs 
majesty’s commands.” 

A colony of twelve Chinese, & 
tablished in Brazil since the rs 
dence there of the king of Portv- 
gal, have devoted themselves" 
so much success to the cultivate 
of tea, that there are now sO 
trees in full bearing, and the pa 
tation promises to become more 
flourishing. 





It appears by accounts from 
Caraccas, that upwards of 100 
ns were arrested on a charge 
of being concerned in the plot to 
destroy Morillo, and that among 
them there were 20 females. The 
principal Alcaide had been shot, 
and Zabeleta, the mistress of Mo- 
rillo, who was to have adminis- 
tered the poison, it was supposed, 
would suffer a similar fate. 

Accounts from Hayti to the 
th of May confirm the previous 
reports of the final and complete 
reduction of the insurrection under 
Gomar, which has lasted, with 
various changes of fortune, ever 
snce 1807. The heads of 16 of 
the ringleaders were exhibited on 
pikes, in a public part of the town 
of Jeremie. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

A series of gazettes from Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, to the 
latter end of February have been 
received. The Minerva, with 
77 male convicts from Ire- 
land; the Recovery, with 188 
trom England; the Lord Welling- 
ton, with 120 female convicts and 
ti children ; the Eliza, with 160 
male convicts from England ; the 
Prince Regent, with 160, and the 
Castle Forbes, with 140 male 
convicts, both from Ireland, had 
llarrived, Of this large number 
of convicts, it is stated that only 
two died on the passage, one on 
board the Eliza, and one on board 
the Minerva. A French vessel, 
called L'Uranie, captain Freyci- 
het, ON a voyage of discovery, 
touched at Sydney early in De- 
cember. At one of the balls 
given by the officers of this vessel, 
“me young female natives from 
Paramatta, educated at the schools 
established at Sydney, partook of 


oe mabite of civilized life, and 
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were admired for the grace and 
ease of their movements. The 
reputation of those seminaries, and 
a desire which is gradually spread- 
ing among the rude people of the 
Southern Ocean to share the be- 
nefits of instruction, had attracted 
to Sydney a party of young per- 
sons from the Bay of Islands, 
among whom was the son of 
Shungee, their principal chief ; 
but the plan of the schools limiting 
them to the natives of New South 
Wales, they could not be received, 
the managers fearing, in that case, 
to be overwhelmed with claimants 
for instruction. The annual as- 
semblage of the native tribes took 
place at Paramatta on the 28th 
of Dec. but was less numerously 
attended than usual, the extreme 
heat of the weather preventing 
them from proceeding from the 
interior. About 250 persons of 
both sexes were present, and were 
regaled by the governor with pro- 
visions and liquor, ‘The examine 
ation of the native children of the 
institution then took place, and 
some very creditable specimens of 
their progress in writing and 
drawing were produced, The 
improved cultivation of the hemp 
in New Zealand has before been 
mentioned; some trials were 
made in January, at Sydney, of 
its relative strength, when made 
into cordage, compared with that 
manufactured in England from 
the produce of the Baltic, and de- 
termined materially in favour of 
the hemp of New Zealand, which 
possessed a degree of strength 
superior by one-fourth, The Ad- 
miral Cockburn, which brought 
these advices, brings home an en- 
tire cargo of the produce of the 
colony. The Regalia, freighted in 
a similar manner, was to sail in 
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about a month. Mr. George 
Johnston, son of the lieutenant 
governor of the colony, died on 
the 19th of February, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse. 
The colony in general was in a 
flourishing state. European goods 
were in demand, ‘The facilities 
of internal communication had 
been increased, by putting the 
roads from Sydney to Paramatta 
and Nassau, before impassable in 
wet seasons, under complete re- 
pair, The gazette of the 8th of 
January contains an advertisement 
from the noted Dr. O'Halloran, 
who has opened a school at Syd- 
hey. 

The Wakefield Journal, in ap- 
propriate terms of condemnation, 
states, that in consequence of a 
quarrel between two brothers-in- 
law, in that neighbourhood, and 
some litigation in the Wakefield 
court baron, ten of the sheep be- 
longing to one of them were seized 
by the occupant of a field into 
which they had strayed, and tied 
fast, till they all perished with 
hunger, which they did after 10 
days’ suffering ! 

A dreadful accident happened 
to Messrs. Campart and Co.’s mills 
at Iver. The foreman, while in 
the act of putting grease to a 
spindle, had his clothes caught, 
and he was drawn in between the 
two wheels; when the force of his 
body broke the iron spindle, four 
inches in substance, into three 
pieces, and he fell on the floor 
dreadfully mangled. He linger- 
ed for about eight hours in excru- 
ciating agony. He was only 29 
years of age, and has left a wife 
and three children to lament his 
unfortunate end, 

An enormous snake was killed 
by a farmer, in a hay field, in the 
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parish of Chudleigh, said t be 
the largest ever met with in that 
part of the country: its body i 
described to be the thickness of , 
man’s arm, and it measured jy 
length upwards of four feet. 

The staves of radical pikes are 
now selling every market-day x 
Huddersfield, as handles for hav. 
rakes, 

The Fortunate Youth, who 
deceptive carcer excited general 
curiosity and amusement som 
time ago, is returned into Cam. 
bridgeshire, and isnowa humble 
agricultural assistant to his father 
in that county. 

A copper mine has lately been 
discovered near Kirkcudbright, ia 
Scotland ; the ore is of a superior 
quality, and the vein is so exten 
sive, that, although the excavation 
does not exceed nine feet in depth, 
about 50 tons were soon raised. 

Through the channel of a late 
Farmer’s Journal, Mr, Atwood, 
the banker, of Birmingham, ia. 
forms the public, that, according 
to the parliamentary papers, the 
foreign importations of corn, on 
the average of the last six years, 
have amounted to only one-sit- 
tieth part of the national consump 
tion, or to about six days com 
sumption per annum. Now, the 
produce of English agriculture # 
the war prices, or even those 0 
1818, amounts to about two un 
dred and forty millions of pounds 
sterling per annum ; thence the 
whole value of the foreign impor 
amounted to but little above tovr 
millions per annum, and yet there 
were two bad harvests within the 
period. On these grounds, Mr. 
Atwood concludes that the pet» 
tioning agriculturists have made: 
fundamental error of judgements 
in the supposition that the impor 
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ution of foreign corn, trifling as 
the quantity has been, can have 
occasioned their depression and 
distress, which he attributes en- 
tirely to the improper manage- 
ment of the national money-mar- 
ket, and the subduction of curren- 
cy by the bank. 

As a proof of the deplorable 
sate of the farmers, it is asserted 
that in a parish about four miles 
from Devizes, when the receiver 
general called a few weeks since 
for the taxes, not a single one of 
the pay-masters could pay his full 
quantum ; where, for the twenty 
preceding years, it would have 
been looked upon as most extra- 
ordinary if a single one had fail- 
ed, 

A few days ago was discovered, 
in a creek near the sea,in Mr. 
Birkett’s low marsh, Fosdyke, by 
some gentlemen, an extraordinary 
eel, measuring in length 73 inches, 
and weighing 36 pounds.—What 
is most remarkable is, that it 1s 
not exactly of the species of the 
conger. 

Sir Charles Wolseley has been 
waited upon by an express mes- 
snger from the lord chancellor, 
to serve him with a supersedeas— 
an instrument by which he is era- 
sed from the list of the magistra- 
cy, 

A Canterbury paper says, “a 
viper, Measuring the extraordina- 
ry length of three feet and a half, 
on Tuesday last was taken alive 
im the vicinity of this city; and 
on its being killed, a toad of an 
titraordinary size was taken from 
ts body ina perfect state.” 

A new market is about to be 
erected at Liverpool, which, when 
finished, will be the completest 
thing of the kind in England, It 
8 to be covered all over, and will 
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be in length 500 feet, and in 
breadth 300 feet, with a handsome 
elevation in front. ‘The estimated 
expense exceeds $0,000/, 

There are now, living within 
half a mile of Bromsgrove in 
Worcestershire, on the Worcester 
road, four children born at one 
birth, all girls ; they are 15 months 
old, two of whom can walk alone, 
and the other two nearly so.—The 
father is a poor labouring man, 
and had three children before. 

Accounts have been received at 
Hull, by the Active, arrived at 
Peterhead, of the bad success of 
the fishery, and that no less than 
42 ships were ascertained to be 
clean (empty). The Active lett 
the other ships the 14th of June. 
The merchants seem to have had 
a strong presentiment of the fate 
of the fishery; as so high as $4/. 
per ton has been given for oil on 
arrival, 

38.—The Scotch state trials 
commenced at Stirling on Thurs- 
day last; when Hardie, one ot 
the Bonymuir radicals, was found 
guilty. ‘The indictment on which 
he was tried charged him with 
conspiring to levy war and sub- 
vert the constitution, and publish- 
ing and posting up printed ad- 
dresses to the inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to incite the 
soldiers of the king and other sub- 
jects to rebellion. It appears that 


the court has strictly forbidden 


any publication of the proceed- 
ings till all the trials are conclud- 
ed. The prohibition, like that 
issued on the trial of the Cato- 
street conspirators at the Old Bat- 
ley, is not confined merely to 
those now in progress at Stirling, 
but extends to those which will 
follow at Glasgow, Paisley, Dum- 
barton, and Ayr. 
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15.—About seven this morn- 
ing arrived at Dover, from Bou- 
logne, the chevalier Vassali, with 
two respectable witnesses in favour 
of the queen. We understand 
they are followed by several noble- 
men, and many superior military 
and civil officers of rank, who 
come to give testimony on the 
approaching trial, in behalf of 
her majesty.” 

The treatment of the Italians 
at Dover has excited a kind of 
horror in the minds of foreigners 
on the continent; so al SO, 
that on the landing of some of the 
suite of the French ambassador, 
absolute fear took such possession 
of them, that it was with difficulty 
they could be persuaded there 
was not any danger. The arri- 
vals from the continent at Dover 
are less than before, while those 
at Harwich have considerably in- 
creased within this fortnight. 

22,—Letters from York state, 
that the grand jury had found 
the bills for high treason, which 
had been presented to them, a- 
gainst four prisoners charged with 
the insurrection near Huddersfield 
on the night of the 31st of March ; 
and against 18 who were engaged 
in the march to Grange Moor 
on the morning of the 12th of 
April. 

Horticulture. — The following 
are the dimensions of a stalk of 
rhubarb, cut in the garden of Mr. 
Peter Robinson of Etechenou, 
and which, for luxuriance and 
magnitude, is without parallel ; 
length of stalk, 1 foot 10 inches ; 
circumference, 54 inches ; breadth 
of leaf, 3 feet 7 inches ; length of 
do. 2 feet 84 inches. 

There is now growing in the 
garden of John Forster, esq. of 
Newtown, near Carlisle, a cucume 
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ber of the following very 
dimensions—164 inches in length 
and 11 inches in circumference. - 

A singular fact in natural hie. 
tory is at present to be witnessed 
at Dunrobin Castle, A terrier 
bitch, belonging to the marquis of 
Stafford’s forester, had a litter of 
whelps a few weeks ago, which 
were taken from her and drowned 
The unfortunate mother was quit 
disconsolate, till she perceived 
brood of ducklings, which she im. 
mediately seized and carried tp 
her lair, where she retains them, 
following them out and in with 
the greatest care, and nursin 
them after her own fashion, with 
the most affectionate anxiety, 
When the ducklings, following 
their natural instinct, go into the 
water, their foster-mother exhibits 
the utmost alarm, and, as soon as 
they return to land, she snatches 
them up in her mouth and ruas 
home with them. What adds to 
the singularity of this circum. 
stance, 1s, that the same animal, 
when last year deprived of a litter 
of puppies, seized two cock 
chickens, which she reared with 
the like care she bestows upon her 
present family. When the young 
cocks began to try their voices, 
their foster-mother was as much 
annoyed as she now seems to be 
by the swimming of the ducklings 
—and never failed to repress thet 
attempts at crowing. 

To prevent the bad effects of 
drinking cold water when the body 
is heated : before you drink, pour 
a small quantity of water on | 
palms of your hands. Grasping 
the glass out of which you are * 
bout to drink, about half a ™ 
nute, in the hand, will answer the 
purpose equally well. 


Three gentlemen swam _ 
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the north pier of the Regent’s 
dock, Liverpool, and landed with- 
‘a hundred yards of Birkenhead 
hotel, on the oppesite shore of the 
Mersey. The first crossed in 35, 
the second in 36, and the third in 
7 minutes. This was a great 
exertion of physical strength, as 
well as of skill in swimming, as the 
distance which the gentlemen 
swam cannot be much less than a 
nile. 

A brewhouse at Holbeck, near 
Leeds, was razed to the ground 
last week by the explosion of fire 
damp collected in a well over 
which the brewery was built. It 
isthought that the fire had com- 
municated by some means to the 
foul air, The explosion was so 
violent as to blow a poor woman 
through the roof, who was so 
much hurt that her life is despair- 
ed of. 

A Chester paper asserts, that in 
the vicinity of Bala, Merioneth- 
shire, hailstones fell weighing up- 
wards ofa pound! At ten o’clock 
the following day they were lying 
of the size of large eggs. 

The south-eastern part of the 
county of Mayo has been visited, 
during the last week, by one of 
those awful visitations which oc- 
cur but very rarely in our happy 
and temperate climate, Of its de- 
vastating effects, the following 
description and appalling particu- 
lars are given by a respectable and 
mtelligent gentleman residing in 
the vicinity of Ballyhaunes :—A 
shower of ice stones, accompanied 
by a tremendous thunder storm, 
fell in this district on the 29th of 
June, and in its course has caused 
universal destruction, Its breadth 
did hot exceed half a mile, within 
which ithas left a perfect ruin— 
he potatoe crop cut close to the 
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earth—the flax bruised as in a 
mill—the corn shattered and blast- 
ed, never to rise again! All the 
windows within its limits are 
broken, and numerous tame and 
wild fowl were killed by it. Some 
of these stones were flat, heavy, 
and as large as my watch, the 
po part of the shape, but of a 
arger size than a pigeon’s egg. I 
have seen bog turf penetrated by 
them, as if bullets had been shot 
into it. How far this frightful 
phenomenon may have run its 
course, I cannot as yet say, possi- 
bly into the western sea, A poor 
lad, who was bathing at the time, 
unfortunately disregarding its ter- 
rific approach, had his head dread- 
fully cut and injured ; his body 
partially quite black, and covered 
with contusions. 

The weather, which was du- 
ring the greater part of last 
month and the beginning of this 
cold and rainy, has for the last ten 
days assumed a change favour- 
able to the prospects of the farmer. 
Summer has at length come a- 
mong us in real earnest. Since 
Friday last (the 23d inst.) not a 
cloud has obscured the atmosphere, 
and the heat in the middle of the 
day has seldom been surpassed in 
the scorching regions of India, and 
induces most folks, who are un- 
shackled by the weighty concerns 
of life, to resort to the coolest part 
of their mansions. —Chester Guar- 
dian. 

We have not yet obtained any 
intelligence respecting the heat of 
the weather in other parts of the 
kingdom ; but if the present tem- 

rature of our own neighbour- 
oad may be considered as a ge- 
neral specimen, the present sam- 
mer is likely to exceed in heat 
those of the two preceding years. 
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The thermometer has for several 
days averaged 80 in the shade, 
and 180 in the air. Two men 
this afternoon at Felton, and three 
others in the neighbourhood, ow- 
ing to the intense heat of the wea- 
ther, and over exertions in the hay 
field, fell down dead.— Bristol Ga- 
actle. 

For several days the heat has 
been excessive : at four this after- 
noon the thermometer in the shade 
stood at 86; exposed to the sun it 
rose to 120 in 15 minutes.—/Por- 
cester Journ rf, 

Monday the 26th inst. at noon, 
within a mile of Maidstone, the 
thermometer, in the open air, and 
m the shade, stood at 89 degrees. 
— A enti h Gazelle. 


The extraordinary degree of 


heat which prevailed for a few 
days last week, has, we are sorry 
to observe, been productive of 
much illness, and several instances 
of sudden death have occurred in 
this county, among persons em. 
ployed in the hay harvest, The 
hermometer in the shade was as 
high as 90, and in situations ex. 
pose d to the sun’s power it rose to 
155. Tuesday last was the warme 
est day that has been experienced 
in this county for many years, but 
on the following evening the heat 
became more temperate, and has 
continued so since. On ‘Thursday, 
this city and the neighbourhood 
were visited by a very heavy 
thunder storm ; but we have not 
heard of any material damage,be- 
ing occasioned by it.—Gloucester 
Journal, 

Monday Jos. Bees died ina 
field in the parish of Keynsham ; 
and Friday ‘Thomas Jones, in the 


parish of Backwell, in thiscounty ; 
’ ' ‘ ‘ é 

Gcorce batt, at Doynton, Clou- 
eestershire ; and a woman in the 
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employ of farmer George Mar}hy. 
rough.— Bath Chroniele. 
One of the mail horses between 
be ells and this city, On Wednesday 
ae fe] and expired imme. 
lately ;_ the coach, being after. 
wards obliged to proceed to Buh 
with only three horses, was half ay 
hour after time.— Bath Herald. 
A poor woman working in a 
hay field at Waltham, Berks, ey. 
hausted by the heat of the sup, 
dropped down speechless, og 
‘Tuesday last, was carried home 
in convulsions, and died the pert 
morning. ‘The thermometer stood 
at 94 in the sun, at a short distance 
from the spot.—Ox/ord Journal. 
al ge Ai: 
rhe following is a comparative 
statement of the quantity of porter 
brewed by the first eleven houses, 
to July 5 :— 

1819, 1820, 

Barrels. Barres 

Barclay.......0.. 320,009 — 275,18 
Hanbury ........ 210,986 — 190 122 
Whitbread,...... 181,544 — 181, 5@ 
Reid eereeenereeee 185,711 — 159,588 
GE dk < 06660 133,007 — 122.178 
ae ee 111,158 — 105.30 
Calvert ......... 99,285 — 93818 
Goodwin ........ 63,376— 61% 
DE beets esvy 55,110 — SAT! 
ESS 53,106 — 50,039 


Crossand Campbell 26,023— 20,87) 

By the above it will be observed 
that the quantity brewed by 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co. 
far exceeds (being nearly double) 
that of most other houses, and & 
equal to 879 barrels, or 586 hogs 
heads per day for the last tweive 
months; which is the stronges 
possible proof of the decided pre- 
ference given in general to ther 
porter, the sale of which, we u* 
derstand, is daily imereasiig 
throughout Scotland. 

1.—In the ccurt of exchequer 
W. G. Lewis, printer, of Covent)» 
was fined J00/, for selling bers 
peas: 
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pease as a substitute for coffee, con- 
rary to the 41st Geo. ii. 3 

1 A coroner’s inquest was held 
on the body of Mr. Robert Hill, a 
erocer of Highgate, which was 
end in the Serpentine river on 
Monday morning. ‘There were 
marks of violence on the body, 
and nothing remained of the pro- 
erty which was on the person of 
the deceased when he left home. 
The jury returned a verdict of— 
« Found dead, supposed to have 
been robbed and murdered.” 

5,—This morning William Pal- 
ing, John Robinson, and William 
Henry Stanford, for uttering 
forged notes; Henry Hawkins, 
fora burglary under aggravated 
circumstances; William Arnold 
(asoldier), for extorting money 
upon the highway ; and W, San- 
ders, for horse-stealing, forfeited 
their lives to the outraged laws of 
their country, at the usual place 
of execution in the Old Bailey, in 
the presence of a comparatively 
small number of spectators, 

6,—It appears, by the state. 
ment of porter brewed by the ele- 
ven principal houses, to this day, 
that the quantity is 125,066 bar- 
rels less than the preceding year. 

1l.—His royal highness the 
duke of Cambridge and suite ar- 
nved in London from Hanover, 

Captain Smith rode his horse 
oo the Essex road, eleven miles 
i 29 minutes 46 seconds—time 
allowed 50 minutes—for a wager 
of 200 guineas—the animal 16 
‘ands high, and least fatigued of 
the two. 

12—About three o'clock this 
morning, a fire broke out in the 
‘tensive granary belonging to 
Mr. Scrivener at Dockhead. The 
ire, Which is said to have origi- 
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nated from some unslacked lime 
which was unshipped the preceding 
day on the ground floor, destroyed 
the whole of the premises, with all 
the stock in trade. 

14.—A princess has been dis- 
covered in Mrs. Olivia Wilmot 
Serres, who claims to be the legi- 
timate daughter of the late duke 
of Conbetens. She this day pre- 
sented to the house of commons a 
petition for an inquiry into her 
claims, 

15.—The total amount of bank 
notes and bank post bills in circu- 
lation during this week amounted 
to 26,210,300/, In the preceding 
week the amount was22,$97,Z10/,; 
so that there has been an increase 
in the chief circulating medium, in 
one weck, ofnoless than 3,$13,090/. 

24,~—-An act of parliament has 
received the royal assent for the 
further prevention of forging and 
counterfeiting bank notes, The 
preamble of the act furnishes a 
general description of the note, 
which is abont to be issued by the 
bank of England. It recites, that 
«© As well for the prevention there- 
of, as to facilitate the direction of 
the same, the governor and com- 
pany of the bank of England have, 
after great consideration, labour, 
and expense, formed a new plan for 
printing bank notes, in which the 
ground work of each bank note will 
be black or coloured, or black and 
coloured line work; and the words 
«‘ Bank of England” will be placed 
at the top of each bank note, in 
white letters upon a black sable or 
dark ground, such ground con- 
taining white lines peeve st, 
each other, and the numerica 
amount or sum of cach bank note 

in the body of the note will be 
printed in black and red register 
(F 4) work, 
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work, and the back of each note 
will distinctly show the whole con- 
tents thereof in a reversed impres- 
sion,”—The exclusive privilege of 
using this plan of printing notes 
is given to the bank of England ; 
and the governor and company 
are further authorized to cause the 
names of the persons intrusted by 
the company to sign bank notes in 
their behalf, to be impressed by 
machinery upon bank notes, in- 
stead of having them subscribed 
in the hand-writing of such per- 
sons respectively. 

Another act received the royal 
assent, for “ regulating the pay- 
ment of labourers’ wages.” It 
enacts, that wages shall not be 
paid otherwise than in money— 
imposes a penalty of 20/. on offene 
ders, if the conviction be afirmed, 

28.—Her majesty the queen 
has sent a communication to the 
house of lords, informing their 
lordships that it is her intention to 
be present every day during the 
investigation which is to take place 
in support of the bill of pains and 

enalties relating to her, which 
has been introduced into the house 
by lord Liverpool. Her majesty 
also desires, that their lordships 
will order a seat to be provided 
for her in the house of lords, so 
situated that she may be enabled 
to hear distinctly all the evidence 
that may be produced in the course 
of the investigation, 

An official return to an order 
of the house of commons states 
the total amount of the net pro- 
duce of the revenue of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year ending the 5th 
of July, 1819, exclusive of proper- 
ty and unappropriated war duties, 
at 49,561,220/, and for the year 
ending the Sth of July, 1820, at 
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48,938,309/. making a falling of 
in the latter year of 422,971), The 
receipt upon property, and unap. 
propriated war duty, in the for. 
mer year was 239,257/. in the 
latter year 44,604/, Exclusive of 
these receipts, the total net amougy 
would be, for the year ending the 
Sth of July 1819, 49,071 9231, for 
1820, 48,895,705/. ; leaving a de. 
ficiency in the latter year of only 
178,218/. ' 

Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
built the royal exchange, was the 
son of a poor woman, who let 
him in a field when an infant; byt 
the chirping of a grasshopper lead. 
ing a boy to the place where he 
lay, his life was preserved,—From 
this circumstance the future mer. 
chant took the grasshopper as his 
crest ; and hence the cause of that 
insect being placed over the royal 
exchange. 

Government has contracted for 
horse barracks to be built in Mary. 
la-bonne park, The contractors 
are to be paid by an annuity of 
5,400L per annum for thirty-one 
years; being the rent now paid for 
Portman-street barracks. 

By an act just passed, persons 
offering a fee to any officer, &e, 
of the custom-house, are liable to 
500/. penalty, whether the fee be 
taken or not. 

A new experiment is to & 
made of conveying letters by a 
extra post, at the rate of 1] mies 

er hour, including change o 
elo by which a whole day 
will be gained to all cities and 
towns at above 200 miles from 
London, Double postage only 
to be charged for this extraord- 
nary speed. 

j Proves of duty paid by the 
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of London, from Christmas 1819 
to lady day 1820. 


onhee. Sum insured. Duty — 


£ £ $. 
,22,969,914,. 34,454 17 5 


phenix ..+.14,129,592..21,194 7 9 
Royal g,290,342..12,435 10 3 


County... ++ 7,483,583..11,225 7 6 
Imperial eer 7,045,828, . 10,568 14 10 


Globe... _.» 5,909,242, 8,863 17 3 
fagle.....-+ 3,997,514.. 5,096 5 5 
Alon ..+.: ,235,775.. 4,853 13 $ 
Hope... 2,953,011., 4,429 10 4 
~'y .. 2,923,817.. 4,385 14 3 
British.....- 2,877,709.. 4,316 11 3 
Westminster 2,729,664... 4,094 9 11 
Atlas...» 2,579,128... 3,868 13 10 
Union..... 2,391, 967.. 3,587 19 O 
london..... 1,631,747.. 2,447 12 5 
National? 435,515... 653 5 5 





90,984,348 136,476 10 4 


10.—The Haymarket theatre 
opened for the season with a new 
urce, entitled, Oil and Vinegar ; 
aid to be a production of Mr. 
Theodore Hook,.—It was not very 
il received, but was acted only 
two nights, 

20. A new piece called Wo- 
man's Will—jA Riddle! was 
produced at the English Opera 
touse, It is a musical drama in 
iree acts; the story taken from 
\aaucer ; being founded on the 
adventures of a certain knight 
condemned to die for some crime ; 
wt saved, on the hard condition 
of discovering within a given 
pod, that which is  woman’s 
‘nstant will,” ‘This secret is re- 
raled to him by an old beldame, 
¥ho, however, claims his hand as 
. reward ; which the luckless 
neh bound by his honour, is 
"cut to bestow ; when she is sud- 
= transformed into a young 
4 sone woman, the idenu- 

of his affections. The 
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solution of the riddle proves to be, 
that it is, “to have her will.” By 
the aid of good music, singing, 
and acting, it has had a favoura- 
ble reception. 


AUGUST. 

A letter from Genoa states, that 
the truce between Tuscany and 
Algiers had expired on 5th July ; 
and that advices from Leghorn 
had been received at Genoa, con- 
veying information that the Alge- 
rine squadron had captured two 
Tuscan vessels, and that appre- 
hensions were entertained for the 
safety of their boats engaged in 
the coral fishery on the coast of 
Barbary. 

The Carbonari—This sect of 
reformers, who now cover Italy, 
and excite the attention of its go. 
vernment, was founded in 1812, 
by some emissaries of the late 
queen of Naples, with the secret 
intention of destroying Murat’s 

overnment. ‘Their name is ta- 
oe from the coal (or charcoal) 
trade. The society is called La 
Carbonaria; and Barrache (market) 
is the name givento their meetings. 
—The society is at once political 
and religious ; their principles are 
founded on the purest maxims of 
the gospel ; the members promise 
obedience to the law, and respect 
to those who worthily administer 
justice ; they vow eternal hatred 
to tyranny ; and this hatred is the 
reater, because they consider our 
se as the most deplorable 
and the most illustrious victim of 
despotism. — ‘I'he Carbonari are 
distinguished by their degrees, 
The object of the institution 1s, to 
purge the Appenines of the rapacious 
wolves which infest them; the 
wolves signify the oppressors of 
the people; and all the agents “es 
tie 
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the government who are guilty of 
arbitrary acts.—The spirit of liber- 
ty and of evangelical equality is 
observed in the sittings of the Bar- 
+ ache ; the purest morality is in- 
culcated in them; and it would 
be easy to name judges, inten- 
dants, commissaries, or syndics, 
who, only since their initiation, 
have given examples of justice, 
courage, and beneficence ; Abruz- 
zo and Calabria have been wit- 
nesses of the most astonishing con- 
versions; the banditti who infested 
the mountains have quitted the 
musket for the spade, so greatly 
had they been edified by the sa- 
cred word !—The Carbonari have 
been alternately courted by the 
French, by Murat, and by Fer- 
dinand, as their purpose served ; 
many enlightened men have joined 
them, and there are now above 
$00,000 in the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily. They have ra- 
pidly spread over all Italy ; and 
some are to be found in France, 
Spain, and Germany. 
Paris, August 20. 
lor"some time past government 
has been in possession of informa- 
tion that machinations were em- 
ployed to seduce the troops to ree 
volt. They were satisfied that 
the good spirit which animates the 
[rench soldiers would baffle the 
projects formed by certain men al- 
ways ready to sacrifice their own 
honour and the repose of their 
country to their pride and cupi- 
dity. The government watched 
all their proceedings. These mad- 
men believed that they were sutli- 
ciently powerful to overturn the 
throne, and the protecting insti- 
tutions that France owes to her 
king, A certain number of off- 
cers and non-commissioned ofhi- 
cersof the corps in the yarrison 
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at Paris had been seduced, There 
were some even of the royal ons, 
who suffered then 7a Bean’ 

. ' 1selves to | 
drawn into the plot. , 

Yesterday evening these officer 
agreed among themselves to me. 
at the barracks, to assemble 1 
soldiers, to march against the “ 
lace of our kings, and to sed 
as sovereign some member of thy 
Bonapartean family; but many 
whom they had attempted to y. 
duce by their pertidious Proposals 
did not hesitate to repair imme. 
diately to their chiefs, and dice. 
ver the plot which was about : 
explode. Government could &. 
lay no longer. Those who bad 
taken part in this criminal coo. 
spiracy were arrested by the geo 
d’armerie. 

It appears that one part of the 
plan of the conspirators was | 
seize on the castle of Vincennes. 
A fire, that was soon extinguished, 
broke out there at three o’clock ie 
the afternoon. It is reasonable 
suppose that this was intended te 
create disorder and favour an #- 
tack, 

France has a right to expect 
that such an attempt will be pe 
nished in a manner that shall i 
timidate all those who, forgetting 
their duty and their oaths, wous 
turn against social order thox 
arms which have been confided 
them for its defence, Nothing 
ought to be neglected that mé 
secure the authors and accomplic« ; 
of a conspiracy, which, direct 
against the throne and the char- 
ter, attacked at the same Um 
every member of the state in ™ 
dearest sentiments and best rights 

‘The most elevated tribuna, - 
which the charter, witha saluta 
foresight, has charged to repr 
attempts against the safely " os 
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gate, willno doubt be called upon 
»» sit in judgement on the greatest 
ime that the law can have to 
r ae from all influence, 
shove all sinister suggestions, that 
jugust tribunal, better than any 
uber, will recognise innocence, 
and dismiss ill-founded suspicions, 
vhile it detects the guilty, who- 
ever they may be. 

The city of Paris enjoys the 
most perfect tranquillity.—The 
citizens have learnt, in the same 
moment, the existence of the plot 
and the arrest of its authors, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Apprehensions as to the dark- 
ness Which may be occasioned by 
theeclipse of the sun on the 7th 
of next month, have determined 
everal of the ecclesiastical coun- 
wllors of Switzerland to move 
tat the annual solemnity of 
prayers may be transferred from 
thatday to the 8th. The depu- 
ties of the protestant religion at 
ihe diet have agreed to this pro- 
posal, and the 8th is fixed for the 
day of prayers. 

DENMARK, 

_TheDanish houseof Meyer and 
‘reyer has failed for 200,000/. 
serling, and drawn down with it 
many firms at Hamburgh. ‘The 
couse of Defric and co. of Ma- 
eras, failed in March last. Such 
was the confidence reposed in the 
‘ouse by the native population, 
tat it had become the general 
medium of depositing property, in 
ae something resembling 
— of a savings bank. The po- 
Par indignation, on hearing of 
tbe failure, Was so great, that the 
tendent partners were compelled 
© dy for their lives, 

m. RUSSIA, 

the Russian government has 
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addressed an official note to the 
Spanish ministers resident at St. 
Petersburg, in which the emperor 
of Russia strongly condemns every 
constitution imposed on a sove. 
reign by force. Another state 
paper, from the same quarter, has 
since made its appearance in the 
shape of a memorial, addressed 
from St. Petersburg to all the mi- 
nisters of Russia at foreign courts, 
declaratory of corresponding sen- 
timents on the same subject ; and 
displaying an anxious solicitude 
onthe part of Alexander to in- 
duce the other great powers of Eu- 
rope to participate in his f elings, 
and to stimulate them to an in- 
terference in the donnestic con- 
cerns of the Spanish people. The 
emperor, in dwelling on the mise 
chiefs produced by the French 
revolution, remarks, that, “ as if 
the alarms which were excited by 
the state of France in 1818, and 
which it still excites, were not 
sufficient—as if governments and 
nations entertained but slight 
doubts with respect to its future 
condition—it was necessary that 
the genius of evil should select a 
new theatre; and that Spain, in 
her turn, should be offered up as 
a fearful sacrifice. Revolution, 
therefore, has changed its ground ; 
but the duties of monarchs cane 
not have changed their nature, 
and the power of the insurrection 
is neither less formidable, nor less 
dangerous, than. it would have 
been in France.”—The Russian 
state paper Seems to require from 
the cortes of Spain, as a test of 
their principles, that they should 
either strongly reprobate or dis- 
band the army, for the part which 
it bore in the re-establishment of 
the constitution. What eifect this 
dictatorial languaye may have ou 
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the Spanish government, and whe- 
ther or not the other courts of 
Europe will sanction the views of 
this memorial, remain for time to 
determine. 

The number of jesuits in Rus- 
sia, when the decree for their ba- 
nishment was issued, dmounted to 
800 at least. It is said that some 
are gone to China, 

ASIA, 

Accounts have been received, 
of a very unpleasant kind, of the 
issue of the expedition under sir 
William Carr to the Persian 
Gulf. Report says, that the pi- 
rates, who in the first place aban- 
doned the fort, which some time 
ago the public were informed had 
been quietly taken possession of 
by the troops under sir William’s 
command, returned and made a 
formidable attack on the fort, in 
which the 47th and 64th regiments 
suffered severely. 

AFRICA. 

The crew of a Spanish slave 
ship is said to have poisoned $96 
slaves on board, in order to pre- 
vent their being captured by the 
English. 

‘The John transport has arrived 
at Portsmouth from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The John took out 
600 settlers for Algoa Bay, prin- 
cipally from Lancashire. The 
passengers were severely attacked 
with the measles on the voyage 
out; but from the great attention 
paid them, they soon recovered 
trom its effects, 

AMERICA, &c. 

New York papers to the 29th 
ult. contain no political intelli- 
gence of any interest; but they 
give us the details of two dreadful 
tires that had taken place, one at 
New York, on the 22d, and the 
other at Troy, on the 20th, the 
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oe of Rensselaer 

about six miles aboy 4 
The latter was the mith Alten, 
tous. The number of build 
destroyed was about one header 
and twenty-seven. 

A law has been enacted in the 
state of Louisiana, declaring that 
no debtor shall be detained at the 
suit of a creditor, unless the latte 
pay him three dollars and a hal 
per week for his support. In cay 
the creditor neglect to do so, the 
gaoler is empowered to set the 
debtor at liberty. 

Among the laws passed in Mas 
sachussetts, is one, by which no 
persons in health, and having the 
use of their limbs, from the age 
of 12 to 65, shall be maintained a 
poor by the state. 

The kingdom of Hayti is said 
to be in a state of insurrection; 
there is an implacable hostility be. 
tween Christophe and Boyer, 
which sir Home Popham in vain 
attempted lately to reconcile. 
Boyer is said to have an army of 
25,000 men marching agains 
Christophe, 

The president of Hayti has dis 
patched a communication to the 
societies in America for the pro 
motion of colonizing Africa, stat 
ing, that in place of sending them 
to such a distant and inhospitabe 
climate, his territories are open to 
the emigration of the blacks from 
the United States. 

Accounts from Jamaica to the 
10th of June bring information, 
that an expedition of 1,000 me 
under the command of the patnet 
colonel Montilla succeeded ® 

etting possession of Rio de 

ache on the 12th of 
They then took the road towards 
the interior ; but a body of roy* 


ists having advanced “— 
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Montilla returned to La 
Hache, where the Irish soldiers 
‘nied, demanding their arrears 
of pay ; finding their appeal fruit- 
ss, disorder and plunder .com- 
menced, and eventually they were 
on board some merchantmen, 
and conveyed to Jamaica, where 
arrived in a starving state. 
The inhabitants of that part of 
Spain which has so long been the 
wit of war fly to the woods and 
mountains, being completely worn 
down with so protracted a contest. 
Fifty years will not restore these 
provinces to the state in which they 
were at the commencement of the 
t century. 
Mtbe fortress of Santa, in the is- 
land of Santa Maura, has been de- 
sroyed by an earthquake, 

Lord Cochrane has had 20,000 
ares of land given him by the 
government of Chili: his lordship 
appears going on with success in 
bis operations on the coast of that 
country. 

%6.—A distressing affair has oc- 
cured at Greenock. A dispute 
tok place in a low public-house, 
between seven soldiers of the 13th 
regiment and some sailors ; when 
wey came to blows, and the sol- 
cers were worsted. Maddened 
oy drink, and the beating they had 
received, the soldiers ran immedi- 
ately to their quarters, whither 
wey were followed by the crowd, 
wd, loading their pieces, com- 
menced firing from the windows, 
The interference of the police hav- 
ng been in the mean time called 
for, a party of them came up to 

soldiers’ quarters, when two 
it the police-men were killed by 
soldiers, and a sailor so severe- 
| wounded that he has since died. 


soldiers were handed over to 
civil power. 
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The house of D. R. Poulter, 
esq., Cheyney Hall, Bucks, was 
consumed by fire early in the 
morning. It originated in the 
laundry, where a fire was made 
over-night, preparatory to wash- 
ing: There were two servants 
only in the house (the owner being 
in louie, and one of them was 
much burnt in escaping. The 
flames were so rapid, that in less 
than an hour the whole was a heap 
of ruins. A range of coach-houses, 
stabling, &c, caught fire and were 
consumed, with two small tene- 
ments, before any assistance could 
be had. Two horses locked in 
the stables were burnt. The da- 
mage done altogether is to a very 
great amount. 

Thomas Hungerford and Ro- 
bert Travers, esqrs. young gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood of Cork, 
quarrelled and fought a duel; 
when the ball entered the forehead 
of the latter, and he instantly ex- 
pired. 

The town of Maidstone was vi- 
sited by a thunder storm, accom- 
panied with hail stones of immense 
size; and a more tempestuous 
storm had not been remembered 
by the oldest inhabitant. The 
hailstones came down in such pro- 
fusion, that the noise proceeding 
from them strengthened the idea 
that the place was on fire, as it ap- 

ared like the cracking of burn- 
ing timber. The storm did con- 
siderable damage to the vegetation 
in general, and the house of Mr. 
Hulkes had all the windows bro- 
ken; trees were torn up, and 
great injury was done. A child 
was struck by the lightning, and 
was seriously hurt by it; and at 
North Cray and other places the 
hailstones were of considerable 


depth, and as large as marbles. 
Extract 
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Extract of a letter from Sud- 
bury, in Suffolk, Aug. 1 :-—“You 
had not so terrific a tempest in 
London as we had here and in the 
neighbourhood. We were at He- 
dingham yesterday: it ts really 
quite distressing to witness the 
devastation there. The injury 
done in the two parishes to the 
crops, &c. could not be repaired 
by many thousand pounds. ‘The 
hops are stripped off the poles as 
if they had been cut off with scis- 
sars. The hail was larger than 
was ever known. A friend of 
mine picked up a solid piece of ice 
eighteen inches long and six broad, 
yesterday morning; it had made 
a deep hole in the ground. The 
hail-stones were lying several feet 
deep in places where they had 
drifted yesterday, and the thermo- 
meter at 84. One gentleman at 
Belchamp, holding a large farm, 
had his crops entirely destroyed.” 

The storm on Sunday evening 
extended to the Sussex coast: at 
Worthing it raged with uncommon 
violence, and exceeded any re- 
membered by the oldest inhabi- 
tant. The flashes of lightning 
were very quick and vivid, and 
the rolling cf the thunder awfully 
gerand and sublime; while the 
hail and rain descending in torrents 
completely deluged the whole 
town. The hail stones were par- 
ticularly large, and fell with such 
force and velocity, as to demolish 
the windows in many of the houses; 
upwards of 200/. worth of glass 
having been destroyed, So great 
was the devastation among the 
feathered tribe, that in the morn- 
ing 2000 sparrows were picked up 
dead in the streets. 

At Warwick assizes, the trial 
of major Cartwright, Wooler, 


Edmunds, Lewis, and Maddocks, 
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on the charge of EXCiting disaz.. 


tion agai ’ 
N against the government, ar 


of seditiously conspiring : 
2 _ Ss to Cher 
sir Charles Wolseley to be et 


attorney and re 
tative of the inhabitants of Br 


gislatorial 


mingham to the 
mons,came on. The Prosecutign 
was conducted by Mr, serjeas: 
Vaughan ; Mr. Denman defends! 
Edmunds and Maddocks, 3»! 
Mr. Hill appeared for my;.. 
Cartwright ; Wooler and Lew: 
employed no counsel.—The chic 
evidence to prove a concert an! 
conspiracy between the partic, 
James Boyce, a brass founder, }: 
Birmingham, residing in Cannos. 
street, deposed to major Car. 
wright lodging there, the othe: 
defendants calling upon him, &. 
“spore the flags there, apparerr. 
y concurring in one object, and 
subsequentlydeparting fromthene 
in a landau, to hold the meeting 
Several other witnesses gave x. 
counts of what passed at the mee- 
ing, and the words spoken by ¢ 
fendants.x—Mr. Denman and 
Hill then spoke with great abit 
in behalf of their clients, whic 
closed the proceedings of Thur 
day. Mr. Wooler addressed ¢ 
court, in a speech which occupie: 
three hours and a quarter; alt 
which a written defence of my" 
Cartwright’s was put in and rex, 
which consumed four hours— 
Mr. serjeant Vaughan having ™ 
plied, the chief baron Richares 
summed up the evidence. 
learned judge, in the cours © 
his observations, remarked, 2 
although it would be much mr 
gratifying to him to find that 2! 
man was innocent than guilty, vet 
he felt it to be his duty on this 
casion to state, that he had, fe" 
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hemselves, received an impression 


were fully guilty of the 
Ae hich the indictment set 


forth against them. — The jury. 


then retired, and after consu ting 
together for eighteen minutes, re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty against 
all the defendants.—Six other per- 
soos were tried for political of- 
fences at these assizes on Satur- 
day, and all found guilty. ; 

Aug. 4.—The special commis- 
don at Stirling closed ; when 22 
prisoners were ordered to be ex- 
euted on Friday, the 8th of Sep- 
ember, ‘Twenty were recom- 
mended to mercy: it is probable 
that the royal mercy will be ex- 
tended to them, and that two only, 
Hardie and Baird, will suffer, 

5.—A ferry-boat from Anglesea 
to Bangor, containing 22 persons, 
chiefly females, with their come 
modities for Carnarvon market, 
upset a little above the latter town, 
andall perished, save one man, who 
ecaped by clinging to the boat. 

At the Lincoln assizes, Mr. 
baron Garrow took occasion to 
deprecate the practice of bringing 
constables as witnesses, merely for 
the purpose of producing stolen 
property which had been delivered 
into their custody ; it was quite 
a absurdity to suppose that the 
property might not be retained by 
te person from whom it was sto- 
#1, and who might produce it in 
evidence at the trial. Human in- 
getuity, his lordship observed, 
could suggest no reasons for such 
* practice, except those of increas- 
“g the charge of the prosecution, 
wd thereby adding to the ex- 
penses of the county ; of unneces- 
sarily occupying the time of the 
pus ery and of the court ; and 
_unning arisk of losing the iden- 


uty of the property. 
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Sarah Polgrean, aged 37, was 
condemned at Cornwall assizes, 
and since executed, for poisoning 
her husband with arsenic: she 
had been heard to threaten “ to 
peison the villain, and marry 
again.” 

It is a singular fact, that, upon 
the completion of the new line of 
road from Glasgow to Carlisle, in 
which there is a saving of nine or 
ten miles, the distance from Car- 
lisle to Edinburgh and Glasgow 
will be equal, namely 94 miles. 

‘he distance from Carlisle to Li- 
verpool and Manchester is also 
equal, viz. 120 miles; thus mak- 
ing from Liverpool to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, 214 miles each: 
—from Manchester to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh likewise 214 miles 
each, It may be considered, that 
the road between these four prin- 
cipal towns, in point of distance, 
is complete, as it is dificult to con- 
ceive, from the excellence of the 
present lines, any further improve- 
ment. 

as a check to the rapid pro- 
gress of disorganization and death 
generally consequent on taking 
acrid poison, as corrosive subli- 
mate, verdigris, or any salt of 
copper, a knowledge of the fact, 
that the raw white of eggs, swal- 
lowed very frequently, and with- 
out limitation as to quantity, is the 
most appropriate remedy, till the 
arrival of medical assistance, can- 
not be unimportant, nor too gene- 
rally diffused. 

The Turkish frigate which sail- 
ed from Gillingham on Monday 
(the 7th inst.) left one of her 
sailors on the marsh ata consider- 
able distance below Hoo, confined 
to a stake driven into the ground, 
with his arms and legs chained in 
such a way that it was impossible 
tor 
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for him to extricate himself, and 
the flowing of the next tide would 
have drowned him. Fortunately 
this poor creature was found by a 
lad belonging to the dock-yard, 
who went on the marsh to shoot 
curlews : the man made signals of 
distress to him, and the lad with 
the aid of others preserved his life. 
It is said the man had been guilty 
of theft, for which his country- 
men had put him in this situa- 
tion in order that he might perish. 
The same man, it appears, had 
been observed on Sunday morning 
by J. Clark, a caulker, of Chat- 
ham dock-yard, in walking over 
Hoo Salts, sitting on the mud. 
The unfortunate man perceiving 
Mr. Clark,beckoned with his hands, 
as well as his miserable situation 
would allow. On approaching 
him, he found the r fellow’s 
legs chained, his hands bound, 
and his body lashed to a stake, in 
such a situation that the tide might 
flow over him. Mr. Clark suc- 
ceeded in forcing him from the 
cords, and dragging him to the 
marsh, beyond the reach of the 
tide ; but being alone, and in sight 
of the Turkish ship, he was fear- 
ful of meddling further.— Kentish 
Gazette. 

In the consistory court of Lon- 
don, arguments in the case Gil- 
bert, versus Buzzard and Boyer, 
were heard before sir William 
Scott, on the right of inter- 
ring in church-yards in iron cof- 
fins—a question, which, from its 
novelty, has excited considerable 
interest. A responsive allegation 
had been given in on behalf of the 
churchwardens (the defendants) 
which now stood for admission, 
and upon which it was mutually 
agreed the general question should 
be decided. The circumstances 
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of the case as detailed ; 
ceedings are shortly res rin 
month of March, 1819, applica 
tion was made at the burial-groung 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, in Gray’ 
Inn lane, by Bridgman, the ‘ 
tentee, to bury the corpse of Mary 
wife of John Gilbert, in an in 
coffin; and on the sexton refys 
to receive it, a forcible en 
effected by the undiealiiies 
others. After much altercation, 
interment being still refused, ther 
carried off the corpse, and deposited 
it in the churchyard of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and by their conduct ea. 
lected a great mob, and excited 
disturbance: the churchwardex 
of course could not permit it » 
remain, and ordered it to be takes 
to the bone-house ; and the inter. 
ment being still withheld, the pre. 
sent proceedings were commenced 
against the churchwardens. Dr. 
Arnold, for the promoter, observ. 
ed, that the present was a question 
whether parties had a right toe 
force the interring corpses in iron 
coffins, or parishes to refuse their 
admission, and contended, that 
the choice of the material of which 
coffins were to be made, rested 
with the executors, and was? 
matter quite discretionary. | 
was known by the remains that 
were occasionally discovered, that 
our ancestors were buried in stone 
It was now frequent to be bune 
in lead; and at all events, thit 
wood was chosen pee rt 
least perishable, In the 
louis iron had been selected 
in order that the body might be 
secure from removal, and he com 
tended that parties were fully je 
tified in finding some means of prt 
venting that violation of sepulte 
which must at all times be ® 
volting to our natural the 
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the objection rested upon the spe- 
‘\n of the interment of an- 
other body, in the place of the for- 
mer, Now the church-yard be- 
to the parishioners, and 
parishioner had a general 
right of interment therein; but 
ghen the interment took place, 
that general right became a par- 
tienlar right, and surely was not 
temporary ; the inviolability of se- 
ture was one of the mot ac- 
knowledged of rights ; it was call- 
ed our Jast home. 

Drs. Jenner and Phillimore fol- 
lowed on the same side, and ob. 
served, that the question appeared 
tothem to be, whether there was 
any law to prescribe the material 
of which coffins were to be made, 
and contended, that iron coffins of 
this description would not last 
longer than those now in use ; and 
that if there were no law on the 
subject, the determination of the 
question must be left to the legis- 
lature, and therefore prayed the 
court to reject the allowance. 

Drs. Swabey, Lushington, and 
Doven, were heard at great length 
on behalf of the parish, and con- 
tended that this mode of burial 
would be attended with the great- 
est inconvenience, particularly in 
populous parishes, from the im- 
perishable nature of the material, 
and if admitted, what means 
would there be of preventing these 
cofins being made of any thick- 
hess or dimensions? It was argue 
ed by their learned opponents, 
that the law had given no direc- 
fons as to the material; but they 
would answer, that this court, 
Whose jurisdiction was undoubt- 
ed, had the ereatest discretion. It 
br well known that no alteration, 
addition, «© improvement could be 
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made in any church or church- 
yard, without a faculty from this 
court ; and so attentive had it been 
to the interest of parishes, that 
even a faculty for a vault could 
not be granted without the written 
consentof the minister and church. 
wardens; it had also been urged 
that burial was of common right ; 
this they admitted, but it was a 
right subject to /imitation, so that 
it should not be used as an injury 
to others ; and was there any law 
that a parish should be under the 
necessity of purchasing additional 
ground, and parties compelled to 
bury their friends at a ‘great di- 
stance and an enormous expense, 
to indulgethe superstitious feelings 
of others? This court was eati- 
tled to excercise the largest discre- 
tion, so that sepulture might be 
performed without inconvenience 
to those left behind. The only 
right that could be claimed was, 
that of being buried in the usual 
and accustomed manner; the 
learned counsel strongly enforced 
the large discretion of the court, 
contending, that as representing 
the bishop, it was to see that the 
ground was properly kept, and 
appropriated for the benefit of 
the parish in particular, and the 
country atlarge. No monuments, 
no vaults, not a brick could be 
laid, or any fees demanded; with- 
out its sanction ; in the present in- 
stance, therefore, the court was 
called upon to exeycise that antho- 
rity, and as they trusted the court 
would see the strong objections to 
the use of these iron coffins, that 
it would admit the allowance now 
before it, which sir Wm. Scott ac- 
cordingly did; thereby confirr- 
ing the right of churchwardens to 
refuse the admittance of tron co'- 
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fins ; but at the same time declar- 
ed, he should give his sentiments 
fully on the subject at a future pe- 
riod. 

An alarming fire broke out at 
the house of a cheesemonger, 
Stepney Green, Mile End. Such 
was the rapidity of the flames, 
that the stair-case was totally con- 
sumed before the unhappy family, 
who had retired to rest, were 
awoke to a sense of their extreme- 
ly perilous situation. Fortunately, 
on its discovery by the watchman, 
and consequent alarm, a number 
of the neighbouring inhabitants 
soon collected together; blankets 
were procured; and the family, 
by leaping from the balcony of the 
first floor, were happily rescued 
from their hazardous situation, 
without personal injury. The 
walls only remain; and of furni- 
ture, be § or even of wearing ap- 
parel, not an article hasbeen saved. 

A storm of thunder and light- 
ning fell in and near the metropo- 
lis, which for grandeur has not in 
this country | ae exceeded for 
many years. It commenced about 
eleven, and did not cease till one 
o’clock. We have detailed its effects 
in various parts of the country. 
During the storm the electric 
fluid fell on two houses, Nos. 12 
and 13, in Tuttel-street, Liquor- 
pond-street, shivered the chimney- 
pots to pieces, and broke in the 
second floor of No. 12, shivered 
the cupboard door, and set seve- 
ral parts of the wood on fire; the 
family were in bed, but they got 
up and fortunately extinguished 
the fire. At the adjoining house, 
No. 13, the electric fluid broke 
through the roof and ceiling, 
caught the bell-wire, and descend- 
ed by it to the street-door, destroy- 
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ing the wire and crank 
a Black mark of smoke maers. 
wall as if from gunpowder ; an 
ozier cradle on the first floor Wa; 
scorched allover, and some clothe; 
caught fire ; fortunately the child 
was in bed with its mother at the 
time. 

An oldman who lay intheroom, 
and who had been unable to walk 
for six weeks before from violent 
rheumatic pains, received such an 
electric shock, that he jumped out 
of bed, ran down stairs, and recover. 
ed the use of his limbs ; he was as 
well the next day as ever he wasin 
is life! the hair on his wife's head 
was very much singed, but she re. 
ceived no other injury. The flaid, 
after descending as far as the street, 
door, shivered open the parlour 
doo, and took a direction along the 
passage wall, which it tore to the 

ack door, caught the lock and 
hinges, all of which it wrenched 
off, and threw the door in pieces 
into the yard, leaving a strong 
smell all over the house as if cau» 
ed by gunpowder. 

2.—John Henry, esq. barrister 
at law, and formerly chiet justice 
in the Ionian Isles, left town with 
a commission from the queen, @ 
arrange and.prepare the evidence 
in Italy, for her defence on the 
bill of pains and penalties. Mr. 
Henry has received from gover 
ment the most satisfactory ass- 
rances, that every facility 
granted to him for procuring 

rts to every individual w 
he may consider it necessary to be 
conveyed to England,on the occa 
sion. 

7.—The first stone of a free na 
tional school, at Pancras, under 
patronage of the duke of Suse 
and presidency of the duke 
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Redford, was laid ; it is to contain 


boys. 

pee prince of Leinengen, 
only son of the duchess of Kent, 
ayouth of about 17, arrived at 
Kensington palace, from Dover ; 
he has since been introduced to 
the royal family. 

9—At half past seven o’clock 
at night, analarming fire (throu gh 
the boiling over of a copper ) broke 
out in the boiling-house of Messrs. 
Langton and Bicknell, spermaceti 
manufacturers, opposite Newing- 
ton church, Surrey, which raged 
with violence till two o’clock in 
the morning, when that part of the 
premises was destroyed. Damage 
estimated at 2000/. 

17.—This morning, about ten 
amelancholy accident happened 
atthe buildings now making for 
the new improvements in Swallow- 
street. As several men were at 
work clearing away rubbish pla- 
ced under an old wall about 20 
feet in height, and upwards of 40 
inleneth, the whole fell down on 
asudden with a most tremendous 
crash. Three of the poor fellows 
employed were under the wall, 
and instantly enveloped in the 
midst of its ruins ; a fourth provi- 
dentially escaped. The three un- 
happy sufferers were extricated in 
afew minutes, when they present- 
eda spectacle totally indescriba- 

; their heads were literally 
dashed to pieces, and their bodies 
© dreadfully mangled, that every 
person shuddered who had an op- 
portunity of seeing them. The 

les were conveyed to a public 

se, to await the decision of the 
coroner's jury. 
TONERAL OF HER LATE ROYAL 

NIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF 

YORK, 


After divine service on Sunday, 
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Aug. 15, and during the early 
part of Monday, workmen were 
employed in fitting up the interior 
of Weybridge church. A plat- 
form of boards had previously 
been laid down, extending from 
the porch of the church to the 
mouth of the vault. It was about 
eight feet in width, and bounded 
on each side by a hand-rail; the 


flooring was painted black, and 
the rail was covered with black 
cloth. The vault is situate on 


the south side of the church, im- 


‘mediately under the pew usually 


occupied by the domestics of Oat- 
lands. It is constructed of bricks, 
and is of so small dimensions as 
scarcely to be capable of contain- 
ing two cofhins. 

Monday morning, at half-past 
ten o’clock, his royal highness the 
duke of York arrived at Oatlands 
from London, to superintend the 
arrangements for the last solemn 
rites. Their royal highnesses the 
dukes of Clarence, sen and 
Cambridge, prince Leopold, the 
earl of Lauderdale, and several 
other persons of distinction, who 
were to form part of the funeral 
procession, also arrived at an ear- 
ly hour. The duke of York had 
directed the poor children who 
were supported and educated sole- 
ly at the expense of the late du- 
chess to be in attendance at Oat- 
lands, in order to join the proces- 
sion. Previously, however, to the 
removal of the coffin from the 
apartment in which it had lain in 
state, these children were admitted 
to take a last view of the remains 
of their kind benefactress, The 
scene was highly interesting and 
affecting. ey were 40 in num- 
ber, 26 girls and 14 boys, from 

ht to twelve years of age; and, 


el 
while they stood round the bier, 
{G 2) every 
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every one of the youthful group 
was dissolved in tears, The duke 
had provided each of them with a 
suit of mourning, and it is grati- 
fying to know that his royal high- 
ness intends to continue the school 
at his own expense, 

At three o’clock, the prepara- 
tions having been all completed, 


(Avgus, 


the coffin was removed from the 
great dining-room by eight bear. 
ers, and was placed in the hear 
which had been drawn up in front 
of the vestibule. The procession 
was then marshalled, and moved 
on through the park towards the 
Weybridge gate :— 


Four mutes on horseback. 


Children on foot. 


Two mutes on horseback. 
Servants in a mourning coach, 
ys, and containing 
sir T’. Stepney, colonel Berkeley, and colonel Armstrong, 


The late duchess’s carriage, drawn by six 


bearing the coronet. 


THE HEARSE, 


drawn by six iron 
first mourning coach, drawn by six bla 


Xt 


ys 
horses, and containing bis 


royal highness the duke of York, as chief mourner; 
prince Leopold and the earl of Lauderdale, 
as the late duchess’s executors. 
Second mourning coach, containing 
the duke of Clarence, 

the duke of Sussex, the duke of Cambridge. 
Two mutes. 

Third mourning coach, containing 
Sir W. Gordon, 
Sir H. Taylor, 
us pall bearers. 
Fourth mourning coach, containing 


Sir H, Torrens, 
Sir H. Calvert, 


Lady A. Smith, 


Marchioness of Worcester, 


— 


Miss Fitzroy, 
Miss C, Smith, 
the ladies in waiting. 

Fifth mourning coach, containing 


The marquis of Worcester, 

Sir B. Bloomfield, 
Colonel Cook, 
the gentlemen in waiting. 

evinced by the numerous spect: 
tors who lined the road, wasa 
ficient proof of the propriety ¢ 


Lord Alvanley, 
Colonel Stanhope, 


These were followed by two 
coaches, containing the medical 
attendants of her late royal high- 
ness; and a long train of mourn- 
ing carriages, filled with ladies 
and gentlemen, terminated the 
procession, 

‘There were no military employ- 
ed on this oteasion, and the good 
order and propriety of conduct 


such an arrangement. 


o’clock 


the solemn 


At fe 
rocessiea 


reached the church of Wey 
which is little more than 4 


from Oatlands.—The ¢ 


offin was 


removed from the hearse 4 


gate of the church-yard, and 


pre 
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seat of the altar. 


were hung with black cloth, 

The soheualey of the scene was 
eodered still more impressive by 
de sobbing and weeping of the 
diddren, and the unaffected expres- 
ion of sorrrow that was depicted 
a the countenance of every pere 
wa t. The first part of 
he burial service having been 
mad from the desk by Dr, Haul- 
win, the procession quitted the 
dorch in the same order in which 


srocession At 
he porch of the church it was 
act by the reverend Dr. Haultain, 
de clergyman of the parish. The 
socession passing up the central 
wide, the coffin was deposited by 
se bearers on two trestles, in 
The altar, the 
salpit, the aisles, and the galleries, 
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it had entered, and proceeded 
along the platform of boards 
which had been formed between 
the porch and the vault. ‘The cof- 
fin was set down at the mouth of 
the vault, and the pall with which 
it had hitherto been covered hav- 
ing been removed, the spectators 
had an opportunity of seeing it 
distinctly. It was covered with 
rich purple velvet, and adorned 
with yeliow nails, by which the 
top, the sides, and the ends, were 
formed into oblong pannels, In 
each corner of these compartments 
was a small gilt plate with a royal 
coronet, and the letters D. Y. ine 
scribed, On the lid was a large 
gilt plate, bearing the following in- 
scription :— 


DEPOSITUM 
Illustrissime Principisse 
FREDERICA*CHARLOTTA-ULRICA-CATHARINA, 
Consortis Illustrissimi Principis 
FREDERICI DE BRUNSWICK-LUNENBURGW, 
Ducis Eboraci et Albaniz, 
Fratris Augustissimi et Potentissimi Monarchz 


GEORGII 


QUART, 


Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis, Fidei Defensoris. 
Obiit 
VI, die Augusti, Anno Domini 
MDCCCXX ; 
Aitatis sux 


LIV. 


After the usual portion of the 
wral service had been read by 
% clergyman, the coffin was 
“owly lowered into the vault by 
means of boards placed in an in- 

direction. ‘The concluding 

of the solemn service were 

then pronounced by Dr, Haultain; 
tr which the styles of her late 

‘yal highness were formally pro- 
ae by sir George Nayler, 
‘ork herald. ‘Their royal high. 
“wes, and the rest of those who 
“ad formed the procession, imme- 


diately withdrew, and the entrance 
to the vault was built up. 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, LYCEUM, 
Angust 9.—The Vampire ; or, 
The Bride of the Isles, a drama- 
tic romance. It is a free transla- 
tion from the Fiench, the original 
of which has had extraordinary 
success in Paris. What we do not 
admire in this piece is, that the 
superstition on which it is founded 
is a Turkish one ; and the transla, 
tor has fixed his scene in the wes. 
(G3) tern 
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tern islands of Scotland, The 
music is for the most part com- 
iled : the fable, however, is very 

mteresting, and the scenery beau- 
tiful. 

21.—The Patent Seasons, “an 
extempore temporary _ sketch, 
founded on recentencroachments.” 
This piece has for its object a sort 
of ludicrous contest with one of 
the winter theatres, with which 
theatrical criticism has nothing to 
do. There was, however, a good 
deal of mirth excited, a the 
piece was much applauded. 

Whang Fong; or, How Re- 
markable ! a farce in two acts. It 
met with slender approbation. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

12.—Exchange no Robbery; 
or, The Diamond Ring, a come- 
dy in three acts. This piece is as- 
cribed to the pen of Mr. Theodore 
Hook, and wascompletely success- 


ful, 
SEPTEMBER. 


ITALY, 

The authorities at Venice 
threaten those who join the Car- 
bonari with death; and such as 
conceal a knowledge of their pro- 
ceedings with perpetual imprison- 
ment, 

A frightful conflagration, which 
began on the 22d of July, was on 
the 10th of August still laying 
waste the huge forests which crown 
the Appennines, in the vicinity of 
the Fondi. The conflagration has 
even extended beyond that terri- 
tory, and especially into that of 
St. Andre, along the consular road 
through the territory of Serragli- 
one and of Selsa. 

A letter from Palermo says, 


“That the academy of that city. 


had sent some persons to Mount 


Etha, who affirm that, while they 


y.a.¢.a.G. B.P 


AL (Septembe, 
stood on the crater of ¢ 
no, they heard from it ie 
of the late eruption of Mount Vp, 
suvius ; which gives room tO cope 
jecture, that these two volcanoes 
ave subterraneous communic. 
tion with each other.” 

According to the French pe 
pers, the news from Naplesis mog 
deplorable. There had bee a 
duel between a priest and a mij. 
tary man, in which the forme 
was killed, and the latter mortally 
wounded, The clubs were in {yj} 
activity, and had already broughy 
accusations against several minis 
ters. They pretend that the king 
should no longer have a privay 
guard; but one com from 
among the troops of the line. Is 
Sicily affairs are in a still mor 
violent state. All communica. 
tion between Palermoand Messina 
was interdicted. ‘The former city 
has on foot a considerable arm 
ment. 

At Girgento, in Sicily, thereare 
immense wells dug out of the rock 
for the purpose of keeping gras 
for the use of the troops and i 
habitants : during the late revolv- 
tion in Sicily 2 king's troops 
of the above mentioned garrison 
seized the convicts, about 300s 
number, and lowered them dom 
in these empty fosses, as they a 
called, where, from the excessite 
heat, numbers were euliacaies ae 
others, in desperation, 
each other. There could hare 
been no real necessity for this hor- 
rid way of sacrificing the * 
wretches, as they were strong 
ironed, and in the midst of a ga 
rison of near 3,000 men. 
RUSSIA. 


The emperor Alexander bi 


by an imperial mandate, gra 
a considerable portion of 0a 
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the banks. of the Azoph to con- 
verted Jews, exempting themfrom 
taxes and military service, and 
assuring them of his royal favour 
and protection ; M. Moritz, a con- 
verted Jew, is appointed spiritual 
intendant of the colony. 
More than sixty families have al- 
ready, it is said, resorted there. 
TURKEY. 
A report has been spread by the 
foreign journals, that in a sangul- 
revolution at Constantinople, 
one-fifth of the population oe 


AMERICA, &c. 

We learn with concern, that the 
horrible traffic of the slave trade 
iscarried on at the Havannah as 
freely as ever, and is not likely to 
be suppressed, or at all diminished, 
the profits are so great. We un- 
derstand that we have a very intel- 
ligent commissioner there from 

country, a barrister by pro- 
fession, to check its progress ; but 
the traders in the monstrous prac- 
ice are too experienced in the vil- 
lainy, and too cunning in their 
operations to fear detection. 

A society has been formed in 
the republic of Hayti, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the free people of 
colour in the United States in re- 
moving to and settling in that 
island, The society is sanctioned 
by the president. 

The New York Evening Post of 
August 4, contains the followin 
advertisement :—* Twenty dok 

for a negro’s head. Negro 


_ Dick ran away in March last from 


Mr. B. P. Wells. He now be- 

gs to me; and as I have sent 
word to him to come in, and he 
will not do so, I will give ten dol- 
lars for him if brought alive, or 
twenty dollars for his head alone. 

Y person is at liberty to shoot 
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or maim Dick in any way they 
please, while he is run away !! } 
(Signed) James Morgan, Mur- 
freesborough, July 29th, 1820,” 

From South America, there are 
some appearances of a pacification 
between the Spanish general Mo- 
rillo andthe congress of Venezuela, 
In the night of the 7th of July a 
courier was received from that ge- 
neral at Guayana, where they were 
sitting, in which he stated that he 
had made the same communica- 
tion to Bolivar, the president of 
the republic, and the vice-presi- 
dent of Cundinamarea. He pro- 
poses an armistice preparatory to 
a negotiation ; for which purpose 
he has nominated two persons to 
treat with the congress. On the 
10th the congress met to consider 
the proposal ; and, with oon doors, 
it was unanimously resolved, that 
the acknowledgement of the abso- 
lute independence of the repub- 
lic could be the only basis of ne- 
gotiation. 

NEW SOUTHERN CONTINENT. 

AL great discovery has been 
made in geography by Mr. Smith, 
master of the William, of Blythe, 
in Northumberland. Whilst tra- 
ding between the Rio Plata and 
Chili, in endeavouring to facilitate 
his passage round Cape Horn, last 
year, he ran to a higher latitude 
than is usual in such voyages, and 
in lat. 62. 30, and 60. west long. 
discovered land, Circumstances 
not admitting of a very close exa- 
mination, he returned to Buenos 
Ayres ; and having again de arted 
from thence for Valparaiso in Fe- 
bruary last, he resolved to devote 
as much time to the purpose as 
was consistent with his primary 
object, a safe and successful voy- 
age.—He ran in a westward direc- 
tion along the coasts, either of a 
(G4) continent 
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continent or numerous islands, for 
two or three hundred miles, form- 
ing large bays, and abounding 
with the spermaceti whale, seals, 
&c. He took numerous scundings 
and bearings, draughts, andachart 
of the coast; and, in short, did 
every thing that the most expe- 
rienced navigator, dispatched pur- 
posely for the object of making a 
survey, could do, He even land- 
ed, and in the usual manner tcok 
possession of the country for his 
sovereign, and named his acquisi- 
tion New South Shetland. The 
climate ‘was temperate, the coast 
mountainous, apparently uninha- 
bited, but not destitute of vegeta. 
tion, as firs and pines were obser- 
vable in many places ; in short, the 
country had upon the whole the 
appearance ofthe coastof Norway. 
After having satisfied himself with 
every particular that time and 
circumstances permitted him to 
examine, he bore away to the 
north and pursued his voyage.— 
On his arrival at Valparaiso he 
communicated his discovery to 
captain Sherriff, of his majesty’s 
ship Andromache, and a fully de- 
tailed narrative was forwarded to 
government.—The Conway sloop 
sailed lately for the Scuth SCAS 5 
and itis not improbable but that 
she isintended to take a survey of 
the newly discovered country. 
Remarkable connon.—At Kub- 
berpore na Jheel, in India, there 
is a cannon 218 inches long, 66 
inches round the muzzle, and 18 
inches round the calibre. It has 
five, and had originally six, equi- 
distant rings, by which it was lifted 
up. This gun is called by the 
natives Jaun Kushall, or the de- 
stroyer of life, and its casting and 
position are attributed to the deo. 
tas or divinities, though its almost 
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obliterated Persian INScriptions 
declare its formation by huma 
means. But what is most pom, 
ordinary about it is, that two 
pul trees have grown both Cannon 
and carriage into themvelye 
Fragments of the iron, a spring 
one of the linches, and part of the 
wood-work, protrude from between 
the roots and bodies of these trees, 
but the trees alone entirely sy 
port the gun, one of the rings of 
which, and half of its whole 
length, arecompletely hid between 
and inside their bark and trunks, 
A more curious sight, ora cannon 
more firmly fixed, though by the 
mere gradual growth of two trees, 
cannot well be imagined. The 
Indians assert that it was only 
once fired, and senttheball twentr. 
four miles. 

An unfortunate accident oc 
curred at Margate, in the passage 
of the Eclipse steam-packet from 
London to that place: by some 
misfortune, a boat containing a 
respectable elderly gentléman, 
named Griffiths, and the proprie 
etor, a sailor named Jennings, 
brought up directly in the way of 
the vessel, which was proceeding 
at her full powers. Captain Jones 
immediately directed the engineer 
to stop the works, but uniortu- 
nately the vessel at her speed 
could not be so easily stopped, and 
made directly on the miserable 
bark, which was borne down ine 
stantly, Jennings had three ribs 
broken, and the gentleman suffer- 
ed a fracture of the thigh and 
other injuries, from which he s 
since dead. 

A meeting of the merchants, 
&c, of Bitmingham, was held at 
the public office in that town, J 
Scholefield, esq. high bailiff, 1 
the chair, for the purpose of heats 
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ing a report and petitioning par- 
jament upon the general distress 
sow prevailing in that town. The 
ow bailiff, T. Ryland, esq. in a 
speech which produced a very im- 
vessive effect upon his hearers, 
vated, that a committee had made 
, survey of the town, for the pur- 
ose of discovering its real condi- 
jon; and among other melan- 
dely particulars resulting from 
dvir inquiries, were the follow- 
mg ~The publicans, he said, 
cated, that one-third of their 
umber had lost half of their bu- 
éeess ; and that not only was the 
quantity of ale and beer reduced, 
but now, so impoverished were 
their customers, that where seven- 
reany ale had been called for, 
they now sold four-penny, and 
where they had sold a quart they 
nw sold only one pint. The 
butchers, on being interrogated, 
aid, they had lost full one third 
their former business, and, a- 
wong the labouring classes, more 
than one-half, Respectable house- 
keepers, who formerly had_ their 
gular joints of meat, were now 
méueed to buy pounds and half 
wands, As for the poorer classes, 
ney were obliged to purchase 
ciefly beeves’ liver, in penny- 
worths and two pennyworths ; 
andin truth, there was great im- 
rertunity on the part of the poor 
‘t what, time back, would have 
‘ta eaten only, by the inferior 
‘mals ; so that now, instead of 
“yeeting beeves’ liver, one butcher 
wd, fa whole animal were liver, 
‘thought it would besold instead 
“better meat. The grocers de- 
«nbed themselves to be in the 
‘€ situation as the publicans 
td butchers ; and the hucksters 
““clared themselves almost in a 
‘aed state, from the obligation 
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under which they lay of giving 
credit. Cheese, instead of bein 
sold in pounds, was now veiiBed 
chiefly in ounces, and bread by 
penny and twopenny slices, The 
pawnbrokers stated, that many 
persons who felt obliged from cir- 
cumstances to keep up appear. 
ances, were driven to the hard ne- 
cessity of pledging their linen and 
other articles to pay their poor’s 
rates. After the report had been 
read, some discussion arose on the 
cause of this deep distress : after 
which resolutions for a petition to 
parliament were proposed, and 
carried unanimously, 

At Glasgow, J. Wilson, con- 
victed for high treason, was ex- 
ecuted in front of the new gaol. 
The prisoner, when he came on 
the platform, was loudly cheered 
by the mob, as he was when he 
fell, with loud cries of “ Murder !’’ 
and hisses. He fell at three o’clock, 
and was much convulsed. While 
hanging, blood appeared at his 
ears through the cap. At half. 
past three he was taken down ahd 
the head was cut off, the body ly- 
ing on the coffin. ‘The man in 
the mask was saluted by hisses 
and cries of “ Murder!” The 
head was cut off at one blow, and 
held up as usual. 

At the bottom of a wood be- 
longing to W. Turton, esq. of 
Knowlton in Flintshire, is a rill of 
water, which empties itself into the 
river Dee ; and when a person 
strides across it, he is in the king- 
dom of England and the princt- 
pality of Wales ; in the provinces 
of Canterbury and York ; and the 
dioceses of Chester, and Lichfield 
and Coventry ; in the counties of 
Flint and Salop ; in two town- 
ships ; and inthe grounds of Mr. 
‘Turton and his neighbour. ; 

The 
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The rev. Henry Heap, the pre- 
sent vicar of Bradford, in York- 
shire, upon his entering on the 
living, sent word to all his parish- 
ioners who are quakers, that he 
should never enforce his right of 
tithes from them ; adding, that 
“what they could not conscien- 
tiously pay, he could not conscien- 
tiously receive,” 

Dr, Coppleston, provost of O- 
riel college, Oxford, has lately 
presented Mr. Henry Lee, mana- 
ger of the theatre, Taunton, with 
a bust of Gay, modelled from the 
one on the poet’s monument in 
Westminster abbey. It is intend. 
ed as a compliment to Mr. Lee, 
for the zeal he has displayed in 
editing the _ recently-discovered 

sthumous MSS. under the title 
of * Gay’s chair.”—Dr. Copples- 
ton is himself a descendant of the 
family, 

Mrs. Jasper Leigh Goodwin, 
late of Hoddesdon, Herts, be- 
queathed the following sums in 
aid of the under-mentioned hu- 
mane institutions: To the clergy 
orphan society, 500/, To the Bris- 
tol infirmary, 5004. To the asy- 
lum for deaf and dumb in the 
Kent-road, 300/. To the asylum 
for indigent blind, London, 3004, 
To the asylum for indigent blind, 
Bristol, 200/. ‘To the college for 
clergymen’s windows, Bromley, 
500) ;T'o thestranger’s friend socie- 
ty, Bristol, 2C0/. Tothe asylum for 
me orphan girls, Bristol, 2vv/ 

o the marine hospital, London, 
300/. To the mendicity society, 
London, 100/. 

A writer in a Liverpool paper 
makes mention of the following 
very simple method of preserving 
persons in the water from drown- 
ing: Take a silk handkerchief, 
and, spreading it on the ground, 
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place a hat in the Centre, with the 


crown upwards, in the ord; 
position of wearing, wl 
up the corners, giving them . 
twist to keep them more secure! 
together. The person may rd 
venture into the water without be. 
ing in any fear of the drowning 
person taking hold of him, as the 
quantity of air contained jn the 
hat is sufficient to support two pers 
sons ; or it might be advisable 
to place the corners of the hand. 
kerchief into the hand of the pe. 
we y sian who would be = 
ept floating, and easily cony 
to the side. “ — 
Accounts have been received ig 
Edinburgh from a gentleman x. 
tached to the Arctic land expedi. 
tion, dated in January last, a 
which period the party were in 
comfortable winter-quarters 
Cumberland Cove. The cold wa 
very severe, the thermometer 
standing at 30 degrees below zero; 
but, owing to the dryness of the 
atmosphere, it was not so unplee 
sant as the cold wet weather ia 
England. The rivers and lakes 
abounded with fish of various 
kinds, particulirly trout of a very 
large size, and the hunters brought 
moose deer and buffalves from te 
woods ; so that there was no sar 
city of provisions at the station 
they occupied. It was intended 
to proceed to the northward % 
soon as the season would permit ; 
and, having the whole summe 
before them, they expected © 
make great progress in their jo 
ney ; but owing to the great d- 
stance to the supposed northers 
shores, it is probable that it would 
take them the greatest part 
next summer to make any ¥@] 
extensive survey of the coast. 
1.—An order for the 
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sr Manasseh Lopez was received 
a the Devon county gaol on Fri- 
ing. He was sentenced 


is the court of king’s bench, on 
the 19th of November last, to two 


years’ imprisonment, nearly fifteen 
Poth of which have been remit- 


§—The brewhouse and store- 
roms of Mr. Tamplin, of South- 
wick, near Brighton, together 
with all the beer in the latter, 
were consumed by fire, Damage 
supposed to be 10,000/. and all 
ainsured. 

*.—As John Cole, formerly a 
schoolmaster of Fingringhoe, in 
Essex, who is now in the 66th 

of his age, was sitting with 
others, in a field belonging to Mr. 
Elijah Clarke, farmer, of that 
parish, while viewing the late 
eclipse of the sun with his right 
eye, he being stone blind of the 
left, partially shaded by his hand, 
boleh eve was instantly restored 
to sight, and he can now see with 
it as perfectly as he did thirty 


a fe: ; 
8—Baird and Hardie, convict- 
ed of high treason, as being found 
inarms at Bonnymuir, were ex- 
ecuted at Stirling, in front of the 
stair leading to the town-house. 
They died almost without a strug- 
gee hanging half an hour, 
» the sheriff’s officer, came 
forward and caught the bodies al- 
ternately, whilst the hangman cut 
down. They then placed 
them on the scaffold, and Calder 
having bared the neck to the 
ulders, cutting open the coat 
vest, the decapitator came for- 
ward amid execrations, hisses, and 
shouts of * murder!” ‘The man- 
fing horrified the spectators; the 
were proclaimed ; and the 
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decapitator quickly retreated amid 
loudly-expressed disapprobation. 
Tork, September 1h. 

The court met this morning, at 
nineo’clock, according toadjourn- 
ment, for the trial of the unfortu- 
nate menwho were arraigned here, 
on Saturday, upon a te of 
high treason, 

So early as eight o’clock the 
doors of the court were thrown 
open, and in a few minutes it be- 
came crowded in every part. The 
prisoners, 22 in number, were 
soon after placed in the dock by 
Mr, Stavely, the gaoler. All but 
two were young men. The men 
themselves were calm and collect- 
ed ; but some females, who were 
said to be the wives and mothers 
of some of the prisoners, appeared 
in court in the greatest agitation 
and distress, Soon after nine 
o’clock Mr. justice Bailey and Mr, 
justice Park took their seats on the 
bench. Mr, Raine, leading coun- 
sel for the prosecution, serjeants 
Hullock andé Cross, and Mr, Little- 
dale, who were also for the crown, 
with the treasury solicitoralso took 
their places. Mr Williams, Mr. 
Starkie, and Mr. Blackburne, 
appeared for the prisoners, 

r. Williams rose, and address- 
ed the court. 

My lords,—Since the arraign- 
ment of the prisoners on Saturday, 
they have considered this subject, 
me are now desirous, with your 
lordships’ permission, to withdraw 
the pleas they then gave in, and 
to as guilty. 

{r. justice Bailey.—I take it 
for granted that the prisoners at 
the bar are all in hearing of what 
is passing in court, ni are rea- 
dy to withdraw their plea of not 


ruilty. 
— William 
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William Comstive, a young 
man, who was evidently the most 
intelligent of the prisoners, and to 
whom they appeared to look with 
confidence, immediately _ said, 
“They are all acquainted with it, 
my lord.”” 

Mr. Raine. —My lords, we have 
no objection to it on the part of 
the crown. 

It is right to explain the ar- 
rangement inconsequence of which 
the prisoners withdrew their plea 
of Saturday, and took the course 
now adopted. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. 
Williams yesterday, who was 
known to be the leading counsel 
for all the prisoners, an intimation 
was made to him, that, if the pri- 
soners chose it, they might have 
their lives spared upon making 
submission. ‘This communication 
was simply conveyed to the priso- 
ners, without one word of recom. 
mendation or desire either one way 
or the other, and the men were 
allowed one hour to consider the 
proposal, At the termination of 
that period they all expressed a 
wish to submit ; and again, upon 
the attorney’s attending them in 
prison this morning, they all said, 
that they had had the night to 1e- 
flect upon the subject, and that 
they adhered to their wish of a- 
vailing themselves of the proposal. 

Accordingly, when they came 
into court this morning, they were 
humanely apprized by Mr, Wil- 
liams, in a conversation with them, 
that they had still to undergo the 
form of receiving sentence in the 
usual terms for high treason, The 
prisoners ex srined themselves pre- 
pared, 

Mr. Newstead, the clerk of the 
crown, then called over the several 
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names of the prisoners, who re. 
spectively withdrew the plea of nox 
guilty, and pleaded guilty, 
The following are the name 
and ages of the prisoners :. 
Aged 
coves OB 


William Comstive ... 
Richard Addy ,... 
Charles Stanfield ..,.,,,. 
Benjamin Hanson .......,. 
Joseph Chappiel........., 
James Flowers ........., 
Benjamin Rogers ....,... 
William Rice... i 
John Burkinshaw ......., 
Joseph Forth .......0.. ry 
John Vallance .. 
John Ferrymond  ....0.5, 
Abraham Ingham ......,, 
Geor e Brien eeeece eeeeee 
Shin Hobson oc obec tebedl 
George Burkinshaw ....., 
William Holland ,.,..... 
Michael Downing ...,.... 
John Lindley ......0.eeee 
Nathan Buckley ........¢. 
‘Thomas Blackburne ++e«+s 
Jona Peacock .. ..-0sceceve 
The prisoners were all labour 
ers, Weavers, and cordwainers, 
Distressing accident.—The fdl- 
lowing particulars of the calami- 
tous accident which happened of 
Portobello are given by one of the 
survivors. A party of fifteen per 
sons, including two boys (the one 
about 15 and the other six yearsof 
age), and a girl (about 15), lef 
Portobello on a pleasure sail to 
Inchkeith ; on their return, 
about a mile and a half from lan, 
the boat suddenly upset, and the 
whole of the party were im 
in the dangerous element, and, me 
lancholy to relate, five persons 0% 
fortunately perished. “hose who 
did not immediately sink clung 


to the boat, which as - = 
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mumed over again, and thus, by a 
fap of the sail, the strugglers 
were deprived of their hold, and 
ina worse situation than before. 
One person was struck so violently 
3s to be driven to the bottom ; on 
reaching the surface he 
loked anxiously for the youngest 
boy, who was under his care, and 
geing his leather cap at a consi- 
derable distance, he swam to it and 
recovered the child, with whom 
hereturned to the boat, and, with 
the assistance of another person, 
succeeded in em him on it 
asoften ashe lost his hold. That 
other person also endeavoured to 
assist one of the party who could 
not swim (John Haxton), but who 
intreated him to save his daughter, 
inwhich the humane individual 
suceeded. A coal sloop was ly- 
ing nearer to the shore, a boat 
from which promptly put off, and, 
with the assistance of others, for- 
tunately picked up the survivors. 
The accident was scen by a num- 
ber of persons walking on the 
beach ; the melancholy event soon 
became known through the vil- 
liage, and a great proportion of the 
inhabitants hurried to the shore, 
where the scene became indescri- 
bably distressing. The little boy 
quite well, but the girl remains 
greatly indisposed. It is to be ho- 
pedthat this melancholy catastro- 
phe will long be a caution, and in- 
duce pleasure parties not to crowd 
their boats. ‘The cause of the dis- 
aster is not precisely known, but 
the fact we understand to be, that 
lee side of the boat was almost 
gunnel to, and a light gust of wind 
causing the sail to dip in the wa- 
ler, it instantly upset. 
Alachrymatory has lately been 
ound in a coffin, in the neighbour- 
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hood of Lanercost,inCumberland. 
It is a small glass bulb, hermeti- 
cally sealed, containing a liquid to 
all appearance water, Several si- 
milar vessels have been found in 
the sepulchres of the ancients, and 
some antiquaries supposed that 
they served to collect the tears of 
the surviving friends of the des 
ceased, which were thus interred 
with the remains, as these phials 
are furnished witha round concave 
part, well adapted for embracing 
the convexity of the eye-ball. 

13 and 14.—A meeting of 
Welsh bards was held at Wrex- 
ham, which was attended by all 
the rank, wealth, and beauty of the 
neighbourhood, Premiums and 
prizes were given for the best po- 
ems on various subjects, The 
bardic chair was won by Robert 
Davis of Nantglyn,—the silver 
harp, by Richard Roberts, of 
Caernarvon, who was both blind 
and lame. Upwards of 80 com- 
positions were sent in, many of 
which possessed great merit. ‘T'wo 
essays, inthe English language, 
by the rev. J. W. Rees, of co, Rad- 
nor,’and the rev. J. Hughes, of co, 
Brecon, on antient British history, 
and the life and character of Ar- 
thur, gained premiums. The 
bards and minstrels assembled in 
the town hall in the mornings, 
and the concerts were held at the 
assembly rooms in the evenings, 
which consisted chiefly of Welsh 
melodies, arranged with English 
words. ‘The vocal compositions 
were well performed by Mr. Smith 
of Liverpool ; Mrs, Corran, Miss 
Hall, master Clough, and Mr. 
Parry, editor of the Welsh melo- 
dies, under whose direction the 
congress was held, and to whom 
the Cymmrodorian society im 
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Powys voted a handsome piece of 
plate for his zeal in the cause. 

15.—The first stone of a new 
church at Windsor was laid, with 
religious and masonic teremonies, 
by J. Ramsbottom, esq. M. P. as 
proxy for theduke of York. 

Of the magnificent communion 
plate presented by the pope to the 
new catholic chapel in Moor- 
fields, which was used for the first 
time on Sunday, August 27, the 
chalice alone is estimated at 3000 
guineas, being of pure gold, studded 
with pearls, diamonds, and other 
precious stones, 

A poor Welshman, having a 
wife and seven children, found a 
pocket-book in one of the squares 
at the west end of London, con- 
taining 5000/. in bank of England 
notes. From the direction in the 
book, he returned the property to 
the owner, who rewarded him 
with 250/. and settled 6/. annually 
upon him. 

9,— Thursday last proved very ta- 
vourable to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and its environs for the 
observation of the eclipse of the 
sun: the light fleecy clouds that 
occasionally passed over the sun 
by no means obstructed the view 
of it, and with the exception of a 
very few minutes, the progress of 
the eclipse was visible from the be- 
ginning to the end. The moon, 
seen through a telescope of consi- 
derable power, exhibited her ine- 
qualities in a most distinct manner, 
insomuch that the heights of the 
mountainous parts might have 
been measured with great accura- 
cy. Although ten and a quarter, 
out of twelve parts, into which the 
solar orbis astronomically divided, 
were obscured, the decrease of 
light was not so great as was ge- 
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nerally expected; and 

doubt winthes the Pet rn 
would have been remarked, unde 
the ordinary circumstance of , 
dense cloud passing over the suy’, 
surface. 

The thermometer at the 
observatory at Greenwich 
three degrees during the tim 
of the greatest becuse while 
in London, at the royal ex 
the mercury fell from 694 tp 
64 degrees, and the barome 
rose. 

Gloucester, September \), 

The expected eclipse of the sun 
took place on ‘l‘hursday, and las. 
ed nearly three hours. We har 
much pleasure in laying befor 
our readers the following partic. 
lars, as observed from the towerof 
the cathedral in this city, the ede 
vation of which is 176 feet. On 
account of the difference of the 
longitude between Gloucester and 
Greenwich, the eclipse was ¢- 

scted to have commenced at 

ut 12 hours 32 minutes; ba 
the moon was seen to enter 
the sun’s disc as early as 
the time shown by the clock of 
the cathedral, according to which 
these observations were noted, At 
the commencement of the eclipse 
the thermometer stood at 75° Fab- 
renheit, and continued to fall til 
one hour, when it stood at 6 
degrees. 

Up to this period the sun had 
been little obscured by passing 
clouds ; but at one hour fiftees 
minutes a light mist arose, ® 
which appeared, surro 
sun, a halo, whose apparent & 
meter was about 18°, having & 
eastern semi-circumference more 
luminous, and more ace 


fined than the western 
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ime of the greatest obscuration, 
x one hour 23 minutes, a chilling 
breeze ng up from the south. 
The diminution of light was now 
very perceptible, and the effect 
might not improperly 
be compared to that of the sun’s 
ays through a watery cloud at 
the time of his setting. At one 
hour 30 minutes, the circular form 
of the halo was broken to the west ; 
and at one hour 40 minutes it en- 
rely vanished.—The planet Ve- 
ous was distinctly visible to the 
naked eye in the west, and con- 
tinued so till one hour 55 minutes, 
shen it was obscured by clouds. 
Owing to the cloudy state of the 
here, particularly to the 
ast of the sin, where it was ex- 
that the planet Mars would 
ve been seen, no other star could 
be observed. At one hour 48 
minutes the thermometer stood at 
68", the minimum to which it fell 
during the eclipse ; and at two 
hours it rose to 68°; and at two 
hours 55 minutes, which was about 
the time of the end of the eclipse 
(tor the exact moment of its termi- 
tation could not be marked, the 
wn having been for some minutes 
enveloped in clouds), it stood at 
1, During the progress of the 
tclipse, by means of a powerful 
telescope, several persons observed 
pots on the sun’s disc, and a star 
a the west near the planet Venus. 
During the late eclipse, the 
frat Venns was distinctly seen at 
castle and at Killingworth. 
The eclipse was very attentively 
tbserved by a number of persons 
Dublin. The calculations of 
the duration, &c, of this sublime 
non proved extremely 
20,—A 
—fit a court of proprietors 
of the bank of England, a dividend 
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of 5/. per cent. was declared for 
the half-year ending 10th October 
next. In answer to several ques. 
tions on the supposed delays which 
have occurred in issuing the new 
notes, the chairman stated, that 
there had been no disappointment 
in the progress of the plan for 
manufacturing the notes ; a great 
deal of machinery was necessary, 
which required time to perfect, 
and many artists and mechanics 
were employed ; and every body 
conversant in machinery must 
know, that some uncertainty at- 
tached in practice to the best re- 
mage in theory ; but he had 
e satisfaction of saying, that, 
though he could not name a fixed 
and determinate period when the 
new notes would be ready for cir- 
culation, yet he believed that very 
little time would elapse before 

they would be ready. 
21.—Atthe Middlesex sessions, 
radical Waddington was tried for 
having published a libel for the 
purpose of exciting sedition a- 
mongst the soldiers. He pleaded 
his own cause, and was acquitted. 
W. Holmes was also indicted 
onthe samecharge. The defend- 
ant said, he had, six weeks ago, 
come up to town from Lincoln to 
look for work, and that he had 
been three weeks without getting 
any ; at length he saw persons 
selling papers, and, without know- 
ing that he was doing any mis- 
chief, he joined them, and was ae 
prehended. He had been told 
there was a printer's name at the 
end of the papers, and of course 
thought himself not responsible for 
thecontents. He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment in the house of correc- 

tion. 

Alarming outrage. ~An extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary occurrence took place 
in the church of St. Sepulchre, 
Snowhill, About a quarter past 
seven o’clock a respectable look- 
ing man, who was seated in one 
of the pews in the centre of the 
church, stood up suddenly, and 
vociferated some incoherent ex- 
pressions, and pulling from his 
side pockets a pair of loaded pis- 
tols, he brandished them about in 
each hand, when a gentleman in 
the next pew attempted to wrest 
the pistols. The clereyman came 
down from the pulpit, he being 
the most conspicuous person, and 
most likely to attract the notice of 
the maniac, for such we must sup- 
pose him to be. — He kept every 
person at a distance, and turning 
round, looked up to the organ 
gallery, each side of which was 
crowded with charity children, 
and levelling the pistol he held in 
his right hand he fired it into the 
gallery, A scream of horror 
was instantly echoed from all parts 
of the church and great confusion 
prevailed. He was fortunately se- 
cured before he had time to fire 
the second pistol, which was wrest- 
ed from him, and found to be 
heavily loaded. ‘The maniac was 
conveyed to the watch-house, in 
Cow-cross, Several of the chil- 
dren were trampled on and dread- 
tully hurt. 

The justice room at Guildhall 
was crowded at an early hour on 
Monday, by numerous individuals 
ot both sexes, to witness the ex- 
amination of the yerson who had 
created such alarm and confusion 
in St. Sepulchre’s church, on Sune 
day evening, by firing off a pistol 
in the middle aisle during divine 
service. 

The prisoner, whosé name is 
Daniel Krasling, is a tine looking 


if A 4, [September 
pons man, about 24 years oli. 
he was very respectably dresgai 
in black, and conducted himse's 
with every appearance of mildpes 
and propriety, 

Previously to hearing the evi. 
dence, a young gentleman of the 
name of Rhenius, clerk in the 
house of Messrs. Pasche and ©. 
foreign merchants, No, 10, Crosby 
square, a friend and schoob-fellon 
ot the prisoner, was sworn to jp, 
terpret, Krasling bemg a Germay, 
and unacquainted with English, 

The history of the transactios 
was narrated by a person of the 
name of Cumber, a smith, ji: 
Fleet-lane, who stated that he wa 
standing in the aisle, near the pul. 
pit, about a quarter, before seves 
o'clock, when he observed the p. 
soner come from the rear of the 
pulpit, put on his hat, and pulling 
from beneath his coat a pistol, 
walk down the aisle, and ds. 
charge it towards the organ. Thi 
evidence being communicated | 
the prisoner by his friend, kx 
mildly said, “ it. was correct;” 
but desired it might be added, 
% after first dispersing about some 
of the printed papers,” a copy 
which we subjoin :— 

THE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATIOY 
Spoken of by Daniel, the pro het, 

he shall stand in the holy ,i 

THE ORGAN. 
It is the image of the kingdom of Ast» 
christ, 4 
THE MUSIC. a 
BAB Y L O NDBe 
iter ivevevievil 
b b b» >Re. 

Cumber, immediately on &* 
firing, secured the prisimer ' 
which he was assisted by Pike, 0 


_of the beadles, and he was take: 


into the vestry-room, from 

aiter being searched, he was eo" 
veyed to the Compter, Dilige 
search was subsequently made ¥ 
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Mr. Haskins, the churchwarden, 

aad the beadles, but no mark or 

trace could be discovered to show 

that the pistol had been loaded 
ith ball. 

oo prisoner, when asked what 
‘ect he had in this rash act, re. 
ed, that he might succeed, as he 

succeeded; that his plan 

‘oht be known to the world ; the 

he had distributed contain- 
ed it in part, but they were far 
too small to explain it; he could, 
however, explain more fully to 
aay one who understood the prin- 
diplesof music. The plan was, 
that music is the Antichrist, which 
isagainst God, and is to be punish- 
edand destroyed by fire. 

The story of the wanderings of 
this unfortunate young man was 
told with much feeling by his 
friend, Mr. Rhenius, who stated 
that he was the son of a respecta- 
ble merchant at Konigsberg, in 
Prussia, and had been an officer 
in the Prussian army, and had 
aways borne an excellent and 
exemplary moral character. He 
(Mr. Rhenius) was his school- 
tellow, and they corresponded 
ance he (Mr, Rhenius) had been 
in this country. He understood 
that Mr. Krasling had been in 
town, at the Angel inn, St. Cle. 
ment’s, about six weeks; but it 
was not tilla week ago that he 
received a note from him, saying 
that he (the prisoner) had great 
events to communicate which 
would make him happy in believ- 
ig. He called upon him subse- 

y at the Angel inn, and 
him very much agitated, 

“€ then communicated to him, 

man incoherent manner, that he 

found out all the secrets of the 

— that he had written 
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to the duke of Sussex four letters 
on the subject, and had also an 
interview with his royal highness ; 
and he expected, from the manner 
in which he had been received by 
him, that all the organs and mu- 
sical instruments will be destroyed 
by the Freemasons, they knowing 
the secret revealed to him that 
music is Antichrist, and must be 
destroyed. He said he could 
never regain his peace of mind till 
he had made known this secret 
to the world, and when that was 
done he was ready to abide all 
consequences, and undergo the 
penalties of the law of the country. 

Other proofs of the prisoner's 
disordered state of mind were ad- 
duced ; it was stated that while 
at Boulogne he burnt near 1000 
sheets of music, and refused an 
advantageous situation of music- 
master, which had been offered 
him, with a salary of 9000 francs 
a year. 

Since his arrival in this country 
he lias been for days and nights 
together without eating, drinking, 
or sleeping ; and so strongly was 
his mind impressed with the act 
he had determined to do, for the 
on of calling public attention 
to his grand secret, that he had 
never been in bed upon the Satur 
day night previous. 

When searched at the vestry- 
room, which he resisted with much 
indignation for some time, his 
purse was found to contain 18 or 
20 ducats in gold, and some sil- 
ver; two Il. bank of England 
notes were also found in his r6om 
at the Angel inn, hanging up 
carelessly over the chimney glass. 

The fact of his insanity being 
thus established, and certified also 
by Mr. Box, the surgeon of the 
(H)  Compter, 
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Compter, it was determined, with 
the consent of his friends, that he 
should be removed toa place of 
proper restraint, under their care, 
until he could safely be restored 
to his parents, 

This being communicated to 
the unfortunate young man, he 
expressed himself much obliged 
to the magistrate, Mr. alderman 
Scholey, and bowing respectfully, 
retired very quietly with his friend 
Mr. Rhenius and some other gen- 
tlemen., 

Anecdote of Burckhardt, the tra- 
veller. — The Arabs, who act 
as guides in the desolate moun- 
tains of Nubia, have devised a 
singular mode of extorting pre- 
sents from the traveller. They 
first beg a present; if refused, 
they collect a heap of sand, and 
placing a stone at each extremity 
of it, they apprize the traveller 
that his tomb is made. Mr. Burck- 
hardt, the celebrated traveller, 
had a practical proof of this cus- 
tom ; having refused to give any 
thing to one of these grave-dig- 
pers the man set about making 

is sand heap. Uponthis Burck- 
hardtalighted, and began another, 
observing, as they were brethren, 
it was but just they should be bu- 
ried together. ‘The fellow laugh- 
ed, and they mutually destroyed 
each other’s labours. On Burck- 
hardt’s remounting his horse, the 
disappointed Arab exclaimed trom 
the Koran, “No mortal knows 
the spot upon earth where his 
grave shall be digged.” | 

Seafaring persons ought to be 
made generally acquainted, that 
by the provisions of a new statute, 
enacted in the present reign, a fine 
of one hundred pounds, and im- 
prisonment until it is paid, is im- 
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posed on any person found ryp, 
ning even a pint of spirits of Wine, 
or a pound of salt; and so strict} 
is this enforced, that a few days 
since, @ person was convicted a 
this port, and the officers would 
scarcely permit him out of s 
until the money was produced, 
The seizing officers received 45), 
each, and the remainder accrues 
to the crown. No mitigati 
whatever is permitted, and a very 
strict look-out is now kept up in 
all directions.— Plymouth Paper, 

Important new art,—There is 
practised in Paris, a new method 
of joining mirrors, so perfectly, 
as to make the seam, or line of 
junction, invisible. By this ar, 
mirrors may be extended to an 
immense size, at a trifling cost, 
Query—Is the seam rendered in. 
visible, by the actual fineness of 
the joining, or bringing a fresh 
coating of silvering over it, s0 as 
to conceal the original hue! 
London ger The real impor. 
tance of this art (supposing it to 
have reached the perfection de 
scribed) consists in the facility it 
affords for constructing mirrors 
not of an immense size—but of 
ordinary magnitude—with the 
help of small plates of glass, Its 
complete realization would wholly 
destroy the expensive Jarge plate 
glass manufacture. 

The Regent’s canal commences 
at Paddington, where it joins that 
branch of the Grand Junction 
which is called the Paddington 
canal, and thus communicates 
with all the navigable rivers, &. 
in England. From this pomt* 
proceeds ina N. E. direction, 
passes, by means of a tunnel of ' 
yards, under Maida ~ then 

§ para, 
round the Regent’s p Camsen 
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Camden Town ( where it takes an 
easterly course ) and Somers’ 
Towa, near which it enters a se. 
cond tunnel of 970 yards, and pes 
strates Islington Hill, burrowing 
wlow the bed of the New River. 
Itemerges again near Brick Lane, 
and continues nearly in the same 
direction through the parishes of 
s. Leonard, Shoreditch, and St. 
John’s Hackney, traversing in 
these districts the Kingsland and 
Hackney roads, and Cambridge 
fieath. Then entering the parish 
of Bethnal Green, it bends to the 
south, passing through the fields 
adjoining Mile End and wer 
and crossing both the latter places, 
ssalso the Commercial Road, it 
opens into a spacious dock formed 
at Limehouse, which completes 
the navigation by a direct com- 
minication with the ‘Thames. 
The line of canal is nine miles, 
ranning chiefly from west to east, 
over which are thrown thirty-six 
substantial brick bridges; and it 
descends eighty-six feet to the 
river by means of twelve double 
locks, besides a tide lock, Its 
average breadth is forty-eight feet, 
and the towing-path is twelve feet, 
which together occupy about 
eighty acres of ground ; indepen- 
dently of the dock of six acres at 
Limehouse, and the City Road 
basin. The latter is a capital 
work, 110 feet wide, 1600 feet 
long, and, with its commodious 
ifs, covers twenty-five acres. 
The tunnel of more than half a 
mile in length, which carries the 
canal under a part of the town of 
Islington, and also beneath the 
ew River, is seventeen feet and 
a half m width, and nineteen and 
a half in height. Of the latter 
‘pace, seven. feet and a half are 
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the depth of the water, and eleven 
feet and a half remain between 
the surface of the canal and the 


roof of the tunnel. 


It is passed, 


without any aid from towing lines 
or poles, in from fifteen to seven- 
teen minutes, and is well worth the 
notice of those whose laudable cu- 
riosity and desire ofknowledgehave 
never been gratified by an oppor- 
tunity of seeing so striking a proof 
of the powers with which science 
has invested the civil engineer, 
The Regent’s canal is one of 
the works for which the public are 
indebted to Mr. Nash, by whom 
it was originally projected, and 


under whose 


direction it has 


been carried on—through a mul. 
titude of difficulties which only 
could have been surmounted by 
great ability, activity, and per- 
severance—to its final completion, 
It was begun in 1813, and opened 


on the Ist of August last. 


The 


expense, which amounts to about 
600,0002,, has been exceedingly 
swelled by the extravagant price 
at which the land reqaired has 
been obliged to be purchased, 
and by the many litigious actions 
which the company of subscribers 
were called upon, during the pro- 
ress of the work, to defend. 
Upon the utility of the canal 
system in general it is needless 
now to expatiate: of the advan- 
tages that will flow from this in 
particular, time alone can enable 
us to judge with any degree of 


accuracy. 


When the enormous 


expense of carting heavy articles 
from the wharfs on the banks of 
the river. to the northern side of 
the town, including the adjacent 
villages, is considered, it appears 
quite reasonable to believe that 


much must be 
(H2 





ained by water 


carriage ; 
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carriage ; for it is known that the 
power of one horse, applied to a 
floating weight, is equal to the 
strength of thirty drawing the 
same on wheels. The average 
charge, as an example, for con- 
veying manure by this canal is 
tenpence per ton; gravel, chalk, 
lime, bricks, and iron, about one 
shilling 3 coals, lead, and copper, 
sixteenpence. ‘To the inhabitants, 
therefore, of Hampstead, Kentish 
Town, Highgate, Hornsey, Tot- 
tenham, Hackney, &c. and also of 
the parishes of Mary-la-Bonne, 
and Paddington, this mode of 
communication with the Thames 
must prove highly beneficial, But 
the good effects that are likely to 
arise from this navigation are not 
merely local, The Messrs. Pick- 
fords ~~ sent boats from Man- 
chester, and instead of their pass- 
ing from the Grand Junction to 
Brentford, and there being un- 
loaded, and the goods re-embark- 
ed in other vessels for Deptford, 
they went direct by the canal to 
Limehouse, and crossed over with- 
out any delay ; whereby not only 
time, but a heavy expense, with 
probable loss and damage, were 
saved to the proprietors, ‘The 
dock, too, at Limehouse, being 
calculated to receive ships of con- 
siderable burden, admits colliers, 
which discharge their cargoes up- 
on the wharfs, or into canal barges : 
and thus the plunder and waste of 
coal, which so notoriously take 
place in the pool, are avoided, and 
many of those criminal acts, the 
list of which heretofore has been 
frightful, are prevented, 


HAY MARKET THEATRE, 
31.—Dog Days in Bond-street ! 
a comedy in three acts,—By the 
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prologue we were Riven to under. 
stand, that this was the first dra. 
matic production of a lady 5 and 
was written in Jamaica, It is, 
very diverting piece, was admira. 
bly acted, and “ had a consider. 
able run. 


ENGLISH O?ERA HOUSE, LyCEYy, 

4.—The Baron de Trenck, an 
open in three acts. The fortune: 
of the baron, who was a victim of 
Prussian despotism, have been 
long known, The dramatist bas 
taken some liberties with history; 
but through the good acting, par. 
ticularly of Mr. ‘T. P. Cooke and 
Miss Kelly, the opera has bees 
very successful. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
16.—Mr. Kean closed his en. 
gagement with this theatre, pre. 
vious to his going to America, 
The theatre closed for one month 


to prepare for the winter season. 


OCTOBER, 


FRANCE. 
The duches de Berri was safely 
delivered on the morning of the 
29th ult. of a son, Her royal 
highness was almost alone when 
she gave birth to a prince, prt 
sumptive heir to the throne, # 
ample gratification of the anxious 
wishes of the royal family ¢ 
France. The event was ainous- 
ced by the firing of artillery 5 and 
in the- morning the king 3 received 
the congratulations of the] 
and saecalien of his fama the 
ministers, marshals, &¢. The 
crowd was immense. His maj 
ty repaired to the chapel to bear 
mass, On coming out he af 
pew 
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at the balcony, and was 
eed with cries of “ Vive fe 
wit?’—The young prince will be 
called Henry Charles Ferdinand, 
Diew Donne, duke of Bourdeaux, 
&e. He is well formed and 
healthy, and, with the duchess, 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The session of the states gene- 
ral of the Netherlands was opened 
onthe 11th inst, by as eech from 
thethrone ; in which the king in- 
formed them, that a treaty had 
been concluded with the anime 
government, prolonging for five 
years. the liberty drained by a 
former convention to Dutch sub- 
jects trading to Berbice, Demara- 
rm, and Essequibo; and that the 
Turkish government had recoge 
nised the ancient rights of the 
Dutch to navigate the Black Sea, 

ITALY. 

The intelligence from Naples 
sates, that the parliament of that 
kingdom assembled on the 23d ult. 

was the same day addressed 
by the minister of the interior, in 
aspeech declaratory of the patri- 
oe intentions of the king and the 
prince. An extraordinary session 
was held on the Ist. inst. in a sae 
aed edifice. ‘The king and the 
royal were present; and 

majesty, after renewing his 
oath, caused a speech, addressed to 
the deputies, to be read, in which 
he declared his wish that the 
ptince should continue to hold the 
reins Of government. The prince 
ssaid to have made a reply so 
pathetic as to have drawn tears of 
}y from all the auditors. His 
majesty and the prince, on their 
ay to and from the parliament, 
and in the midst of that body, 


were hailed with heartfelt accla- 
Mations, 
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A military commission, charg- 
ed with the trial of some galle 
slaves who had attempted sabia 
out of prison at Civita Vecchia, 
has condemned thirty to death, 
and fourteen to hard labour for 
life. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 

The Spanish Cortes go bold! 
and steadily on in the grand ork 
of regenerating their country ; 
their efforts to do away certain 
ancient, but pernicious, distinc 
tions in the conditions of the no« 
bles and clergy, havehitherto been 
successful ; and public credit and 
confidence revive both at home 
and abroad. 

In a debate on the liberty of 
the press, several deputies urged 
the necessity of establishing ju- 
ries. 

The Cortes appear to be ex- 
tremely hostile to that portion of 
the establishment of the church of 
Rome, which, in other days, was 
regarded not only as its proudest 
ornament, but as its best and su- 
rest protection—decus atque tutamen 
—we mean the fraternities of the 
military orders and the regular 
clergy. In the sitting of the 9th 
ult. the orders of the monks, the 
convents, and the colleges of the 
military orders of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, of Saint John of God, 
and the commanders hospitalers, 
were suppressed ; pensions for life 
assigned to the members of these 
bodies ; the regular clergy sub- 

jected to their diocesan bishops, 
and their properties confiscated to 
the purposes of the state.—The 
committee appointed to consider 
the rewards to be granted to ge- 
neral Quiroga’s troops have ree 
ported that the promises held out 
to them ought to be fulfilled ; and 
the Cortes have agreed, “That 
(H 3) in 
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in the space of two years, reckon- 
ing from the present time, the 
army now in service shall be dis- 
banded. That the soldiers who 
shall prove eight years service 
shall receive ten acres of land, 
taken from the waste grounds, 
and also 1000 reals ; for 15 years 
service, 15 acres and 1200 reals: 
for 20 years, 40 acres of land and 
G0O0Oreals. That these advantages 
shall be common tothose who have 
embraced the cause of the coun- 
try in uniting with the national 
army, or who may have in other 
instances adopted the same party. 
That the widows and children of 
those who perished in the cause 
shall share the same advantage,” 

The intelligence from Spain 
contains an accouut of the total 
demolition of the ecclesiastical 


COctober, 
that general Riego, the father ot 


the revolution, has incurred the 
displeasure of the Cortes, been 
deprived of his government of 
Galicia, and sent inexile to Oviedo 
The governor of Madrid, Velasco, 
has been also exiled from thecapi. 
tal; aswell asallthe principallead, 
ers of theclub of Fontana de Uro, 
The first means which Spain 
proposes for relief from her finan. 
cial embarrassments are, economy 
and retrenchment.—The existing 
taxes are to remain for the current 
year, but a new finance plan is 
to commence in the ensuing one; 
yet, as a relief to the people, one 
half of the direct taxes are to be 
taken off ; and, to cover this def. 
cit, a loan of two millions sterling 
is to be negotiated, 
Theemperor Francis has deelar. 


conspiracy of Burgos against the* ed,in a long note to the sovereigns 


constitutional authority. It has 
been torn up by the very roots, 
A curate, named Barrio, was the 
leading instigator. Anattempt was 
made to work upon the supersti- 
tion of the peasants by onsen 
banners inscribed with religtous 
hieroglyphics, similar ta those 
which were borne before the crue 
saders: but the curate Barrio was 
not so successtul as Peter the her 
mit in making the sacred name of 
religion the cause of a desolating 
excitement. He, and men like 
him, mistake the age in which 
they live; and look backward, 
while the world is going on. The 
very peasants, on whose supposed 


of the holy alliance, that his object 
in assembling a military force in 
Italy is, to establish order there, 
and to protect the pope; to suffer 
the revolytionists in Naples being 
incompatible with the public tran 
quillity, The emperor, it is ad- 
ded, recommends the extirpation 
of all secret societies. 

The Vienna accounts state, that 
the interview of the sovereigns 
was to take place at Troppau oa 
the 29th instant; and that the 
ministers of France and England 
will be admitted, but no other. 

The count Galowkin, the Rus- 
sian ambassador at the court 
Vienna, has refused passports to 


aptitude for becoming the dupesof the prince Cimitille, the Neapoli 


priestly imposition the hopes of the 
malcontents were built, assisted in 
delivering them up to justice, The 
apostolic junta, as it absurdly call- 
ed itself, of Burgo d’Osina, is in 
safe custody. 

Late accounts from Spain state, 


tan ambassador. 
There exists at this time, in Bo- 
hemia, in the lordship of Wet 
gan, the domain of prince Schwart- 
zenberg, a colony of beavers #t 
tled on the river Goldbach the 
industry of these yields in ne 


thing 
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‘» to that of their brethren 
jes inhabit the great rivers and 
lakes of North merica, ‘The 


of willows which adorn 

the banks of this river, furnishes 
themwith both food and dwelling: 
‘iq summer they eat the leaves, and 
in winter the branches. That the 
beaver was formerly an inhabitant 
of Europe, appears evident, from 
the momerous traces of beaver 
dams which are still remaining in 
various parts. It has long been 
questioned, whether the original 
race was extinct in Germany, as 
ces of their excursions 

were noticeable from time to time ; 
but our authority for the present 
article does not go so far as to de- 
termine that these on the estate of 
ince Schwartzenberg are of the 
indigenous breed ; they may be 
rm importations, like those of 

the late sir Joseph Banks into Eng- 
land, where they are novelties, al- 
though they were anciently even 
numerous in our island, and were 
also inhabitants of Ireland, where 
some of their constructions still 
remain, —The creature is well 
known in the Welsh language, 
under the name of ¢ fish-tail ani- 
mal,” a very descriptive appella- 
ton: many astonishing tales of 
other times announce its wonderful 
— and properties ; and it still 
s the crest of an ancient coat 

of arms, The animals common 
to America and to Europe are so 
few, that every instance capable of 
Verification becomes interesting to 
the naturalist, and not less to the 
philosophical historian, as evincing 
connexion and communication 


between the old and the new con- - 


linent, in ages past. 
GREECE. 
Extract of a letter, dated Corfu, 
September 2, 1820.—‘* On Mon- 
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day last Prevesa was surrendered 
tothe forces of the grand seignor 
by Veli Pacha, second son of Ali 
Pacha, who went on board of the 
Turkish admiral’s ship, and sur- 
rendered himself: they say, that 
both he and Meemet Pacha, his 
younger brother, who commanded 
at Parga, have been sent prisoners 
to Constantinople. Pashie Bey is 
also said to have entered Janina at 
the head of 12,000 troops, and 
that Ali Pacha had retired into a 
fortress with only 500 men, who 
were all that had remained faith- 
ful to him. His death or capture 
is daily expected. 

‘“. According to accounts from 
Constantinople, the sultan has de- 
clared the various territories which 
Ali Pacha had successively added 
to his pachalic to be restored to 
their original political condition, 
and to be free from any taxes or 
contributions for the period of 
three years.—In consequence of 
this intelligence, the Parquinote 
emigrants who remain here have 
sent a deputation to Constantino- 
ple, to solicit the restitution of. 
their territory,” 


RUSSIA. 
The emperor of Russia arrived 
at Warsaw on the 27th of Au- 


gust. 


The emperor’s speech on open- 
ing the diet of Poland, on the 15th 
of September, is interesting, as it 
conveys the sentiments of so. pow- 
erful a monarch upon the events 
which have recently occurted in 
the south of Europe, and commu- 
nicates the principles which go- 
vern his own conduct as the head 
of a representative government. 
It also puts an end to all specula- 
tion upon the probable re-esta- 
blishment of Poland as. an inde. 
(H 4) pendent 
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dent kingdom; for the em 
sey Pg diet, that Poland is 
bound for ever to Russia. 

Letters from the grand duchy 
of Posen state, that the wolves 
multiply there in a dreadful man- 
ner. In the circle of Wongrowic, 
during the last year, the wolves 
devoured 16 children and three 
aged persons—Last month six 
children met with the same fate in 
that unfortunatecircle, anda con- 
siderable number of persons were 
wounded, 

The population of Russia, ac- 
cording to the last census, amount- 
ed to 53,316,707 inhabitants, The 
perenne of the kingdom of Po- 

and is 2,732,324, 


ASIA. 

Dispatches have been received 
from Persia, which, it is stated, 
announce to ministers the intrigues 
of the Russian agents in that coun- 
try, and indicate the designs of the 
court of Petersburgh. The regu. 
lar army of Russia now in Geor- 
gia, and on the line of the Cauca- 
sus, is upwards of 100,000 men ; 
and the Russians have taken pos- 
session of a place on the Caspian 
sea, near Asterabad. It is added, 
the footing they have obtained is 
so firm, that they no longer con- 
sider it necessary to disguise their 
projects. The Russian charge 
d’affaires, at a dinner which Ee 
gave to British officers in the Per- 
sian service, said openly, that ge- 
neral Yarmaloff, governor-general 
in Georgia, would be in ‘l'abries 
in less than four months; after 
which he asked, What there was to 
stop them till they came to the In- 
dies? 

Accounts from Bombay of the 
1ith of March are uiteresting. 
The objects of the expedition on 
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the Arabian side of the Perc 
Gulf have succeeded lesan 
pectation, by the entire demolition 
* We. srempetons piratical 

eir shipping, &c. At the 
of the late oak: the pe Soa 
of the deserted town of El Humra 
were standing ; but it was the ip. 
tention uf sir W. G. Keir to de. 
molish them, and thus complete 
the destruction of every tower on 
the coast, except those occupied 
by our troops in Rhazel Khyma 
and its vicinity. 

Advices from Bombay mention 
an insurrection having broke out 
at Kutch, one of the provinces 
ceded to the British since the Ne. 
paul war. Several regiments had 
marched to that quarter, and there 
had been some skirmishing; but 
the idea that the rising had been 
excited by the influence of Russian 
agents, though prevalent in this 
country, does not seem to have 
been entertained in our Indian 
possessions. 

AFRICA. 

An Algerine squadron has been 
observed in the bay of Tangier, 
with a Spanish polacca, nine mer- 
chant-men, and several European 
captives. Spain has inconsequence 
sent out a 74 and a frigate of % 
guns, towards the African coast. 


AMERICA. 
Intelligence has been received 
at Quebec of the progress of the 
expedition over-land, under the 
command of lieutenant Franklin, 
to ascertain the existence of a 
north-west passage to the Pacific. 
They had proceeded at that p 
as far as Fort Chippawain, 
Athabasca country, all well 5 and 
were considered, calculating the 
time tltat elapsed since their depat- 


ture from Fort-York, in mart 
$0 
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oa's Bay, to have made very great 


Beduke of Sussex has appoint- 
ejlord Ebrington provincial grand 
master of the freemasons’ lodges 
of Devonshire ; and his lordship 
isto be i at Exeter. 

The endo rammar-school 
a Taanton, which has been held 
sasinecure for the last 25 years, 
is about to be restored as an efhi- 
ceat seminary for the children of 
the townsmen, under the care and 

ment of the assistant 
of the parish, 

Mr. serjeant Vaughan has re- 
signed the recordership of the bo- 
rough of Leicester, which he held 
for the last 22 years. 

The merchants of Liverpool 
we now embarking with great 
pint inthe new South Shetland 


"Fao sharks, about eight feet 
inlength, have recently made their 
appearance on the Essex coast; a 
creumstance not remembered by 
the oldest seaman. 

A committee of ladies has been 
formed at Nottingham, to visit 
ihe prisons, upon the plan recom- 
we by the philanthropic Mrs. 
ry 


The Cambrian, Johnson, arrived 
at Hall from Davis’s Straits, re- 
ports a belief that the discovery 
hips have effected a passage 
res a Lancaster Sound : Sie 

fan was 80 miles up the 
und: captain Johnson found a 
luge swell. and the wind strong a- 
fanst him; the sea was quite 
cea of ice ; the sides of the sound 
vereabout 20 miles apart at the 
bighest point he reached ; he could 
#20 miles, or thereabouts, fur- 
er up, and there was no appear- 
“eof land or any obstruction. 
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The Truelove, another whaler, 
has been to 80 degrees north lati- 
tude, which is higher than captain 
Ross went, 

Epitaph on the late Mr. Rose. 
—In the parish church Christ 
church, Hants, at about eight feet 
from the pavement of the church, 
under an elegant gothic arch atthe 
western end of the countess of 
Salisbury’s Chapel, is placed the 
following epitaph : 

“« In the vault beneath are depo- 
sited the mortal remains of the 
right honourable George Rose, 
one of the committee of his ma- 
jesty’s council for affairs of 
trade and foreign plantations ; 
treasurer of the navy ; and in six 
successive parliaments one of the 
representatives of this borough, 
who on the 13th of January 1818, 
in the 74th year of his age, in the 
faith of Christ, and in charity with 
all mankind, concluded a life, the 
whole of which was the continued 
and strenuous effort of an ardent 
and powerful mind to promote the 
welfare of the state, and the hap. 
piness of his fellow-creatures.”” 

Theaboveinscription is in letters 
of cast brass, which project from 
the surface of a dark grey marble 
slab. 

3.—This morning his majesty 
disembarked at West Cowes, The 
royal barge, which bore the king 
to the shore, was attended by the 
six-oared boats of the ships of the 
squadron, and about a hundred 
pilot and local boats, all dressed 
with appropriate colours ; and, 
on his majesty’s approach to the 
shore, the fort fired a royal salute. 
The king was conducted to his 
newly-purchased residence by ge- 
nerals the honourablesir Edward 
Paget, lord Grantham, the ho- 

nourable 
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nourable Berkeley Paget, George 
Ward, esq. and several other gen- 
tlemen ; ard, after inspecting its 
state and accommodations, re- 
turned to the landing-place, and 
re.embarked in the royal barge 
for the yacht. Soon after the 
royal yucht and squadron got un- 
der weigh for Spithead, and took 
a short cruise till five o'clock, when 
they returned to Cowes road- 
stead, and a select party dined on 
board.—On the 4th inst. at 12 
o’clock, the whole of the vessels, 
including the royal yacht, anchor- 
ed at Spithead; when a deputation 
of gentlemen proceeded on board 
the latter, with an address to his 
majesty from the inhabitants of 
the town of Portsmouth, offering 
the renewed assurance of their at- 
tachment to his majesty’s person 
and government. After having 
returned an answer, his majesty 
couferred the honour of knighthood 
on G, Garrett, esq. who headed 
the deputation.—At six o’clock 
his majesty received a number of 
officers to dinner. 

5.—An address from Ryde was 
presented to his majesty by a de- 
putation on board the royal 
George yacht. The deputation 
were most graciously received.— 
His majesty soon after left for 
Brighton. 

11.--Thomas Morrin, a turn- 
key or the gaol of Dumfries, was 
inhumanly murdered by David 
Hoggart, one of the prisoners, 
David Hoggart contrived to se- 
crete in his cellar a large stone ; 
this he put into a bag; and as 
Morrin was leaving the cell, after 
having brought the daily allow- 
ance of food, Hoggart struck him 
over the head with the stone in 
the bag, which felled him to the 
ground, and then the wretch made 
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his escape from the prison, Mo, 
rin was soon after discovered be 
one of the turnkeys ; he was quit 
senseless ; the blood had flowed 
copiously from his head, which 
was lacerated in the most fri tful 
manner. He was immediately 
conveyed to bed, anda surged 
sent for, who, upon examining the 
wound, found the skull very much 
fractured : the unfortunate man 
died about 10 o’clock on Wednes. 
day night, having endured the 
greatest agony during the day, 
18,—This night a dreadful fire 
broke out in Northestreet, York, 
by which the corn-mill of Messrs, 
L. and J. Simpson, in which it 
originated, was consumed, and 
property to the amount of 7000/ 
or 80001. was destroyed. Toag. 
gravate this calamity, the ga 
end of the building, which had 
been suffered to stand when the 
mill was reduced to ruins, fell 
with a dreadful crash about noon, 
on Thursday, and buried a num. 
ber of persons in the ruins, A 
youth, the son of Mr Walker, 
plumber and glazier, was killed 
upon the spot: and a fine pith the 
daughter of Mr. Dalton, 
had her skull so dreadfully frac- 
tured that she died soon after, A 
number of other persons, to the 
mount of from fifteen to twenty, 
have been hurt, some of them 
dangerously. 

22.—A court of common coun 
cil was held ; when a letter was 
read from alderman Wood, con 
veying her majesty’s request t the 
corporation, that they would ac- 
cept her portrait, as a token o 

ratitude to the citizens for the 
Seyaky they have manifested 
her majesty’s cause. After a 
bate, which turned on the awk. 


wardness of having her — 
pictui 
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picture up in the council- 
ct <a bill for ber de- 
pee be carried elsewhere, it 


yedto accept and acknow- 
oie gracious offer, but (by a 
majority of 44 to 40) to leave for 
the present alermined the point 
shee the picture shall be hung. 
99,—This being Michaelmas- 
iay, the livery of London assem- 
ed in Guildhall, for the purpose 
fdlecting a lord mayor for the 
asuing year, ‘The usual procla- 
gation being made, the names of 
aldermen sir M, Bloxam, knt. C. 
y, W. Heygate, R. A. Cox, 
1. T. Thorp, and R, Rothwell, 
vere put in nomination : a cry of 
¢Alderman Wood”’ then resound. 
edthrough the hall, and he was 
aso proposed and seconded by two 
iverymen, On the show of hands 
wing called, the sheriffs declared 
the choice of the livery to have 
allen on aldermen Wood and 
Thorp. The law officers and 
deriffs then retired to the court of 
aldermen ; and, on returning, the 
common serjeant announced, that 
he election fell on alderman 
Thorp, who was thereupon de- 
dared lord mayor for the year en- 
wing, and invested with the civic 
chain. The worthy alderman, in 
modest address, then thanked 
ey for the honour done 


By a return presented to. the 
of commons, it appears that 

are at present no less than 32 
persons in the custody of the 
warden of the Fleet prison for 
contempts, upon processes issuing 
out of the courts of chancery and 
“chequer. The first name on this 
's Hannah Barber, who, it ap- 
eats, was committed to prison on 
the 90th of July, 1789, upon a writ 
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of rebellion, in which it is stated 
that her rebellion (as it is techni. 
cally called) consisted in not pay- 
ing asum of 406/, 17s. 7d, into 
the bank, in pursuance of a de- 
cree of the court of chancery. The 
other prisoners have remained in 
custody for various lengthsof time; 
one 21 years, another 19 years, 
and so on, To this account is 
added, a list of persons who died 
in custody since the year [812, the 
number amounting to 20. Of 
these, one unfortunate man had 
passed 31 years, ten months, and 
14 days, under personal restraint ; 
two had suffered imprisonment for 
14 years ; and others for periods 
of eleven, nine, and eight years, 
A courtemartial has been sittin 
at the horse guards, on Neutivbek: 
St. George French, of the 6th 
dragoon guards, on serious char- 
ges preferred by his colonel, the 
earlof Carhampton ;—viz, of keep- 
ing a woman in the barracks by 
the name of Mrs, French, though 
not his wife—publicly dealing in 
horses, and making profit thereby 
—-fraudulent conduct in selling a 
mare—defacing and cutting out 
leaves from the troop register, to 
avoid discovery of improper prac- 
tices, &c.. On the sentence being 
returned, the court fully and ho- 
nouraly acquitted him of the 3d, 
4th, 5th, and 6th charges. It 
found him guilty of only so much 
of the Ist charge, as related to his 
keeping a woman in barracks, 
whom he called Mrs. French ; and 
of the 2d, in inflicting a greater 
punishment on three serjeants than 
was awarded by the sentence of a 
regimental court-martial, But the 
court fully expressed its opinion, 
that lieut.-col, French never for- 
feited his claim tothe good opinion 
and 
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and confidence of his colonel ; but 
merited, by the discharge of his 
duties as commanding officer of 
the 6th dragoon guards, during a 
long series of years, the honoura- 
ble testimonials which he produced 
to the court. 

A person named John Leigh 
has appealed to the insolvent debt- 
ors’ court for relief from no less 
than 56,000/. The number of 
creditors are 112, of whom 27 are 
detaining creditors. 

It is most confidently, but, we 
have no doubt, erroneously, stated 
in a recent periodical publication, 
that Mrs. Scott, formerly Miss 
M‘Culloch, the lady of Thomas 
Scott, esq. paymaster to the 70th 
regiment, at present in Canada, 
and brother to sir Walter Scott, is 
the writer of the celebrated novels 
attributed so universally to sir 
Walter. 

Near the two-mile stone on the 
Harrow road, the formation of a 
water-proof foundation, by means 
of burnt clay, on the patent prin- 
ciple, is now taking place, 

7.—Wm. Addertfield, a coun- 
try lad, was examined at Bow- 
street, charged with distributing 
among the crowd, in Parliament. 
street, some hand-bills of the most 
inflammatory nature that could 
possibly be conceived, containing 
direct incitements to the people to 
overthrow the king and his go- 
vernment. After some investica- 
tion, it was traced to a Mr. Frank. 
lin, alias Fletcher, who was con- 
sequently apprehended on Sunday 
morning. He was set at liberty 
by sir Robert Baker, on an under. 
standing that he would appear at 
Bow-street ; but he failed to make 
his appearance. Application was 
made to the secretary of state for 
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the home department, tha 
sures might be taken for ridomeg 
ing the escape of Mr, Franklin; 
when a reward of 2001. was offer. 
ed for his apprehension, 
-11.—A_ ballot was held at the 
East India house for the election 
of a director, in the room of sir 
Alexander Allan, bart. deceased 
The election fell on Neil Benjamin 
Edmonstone, esq. 

16.—A school at the hamlet of 
Oxshott, in the parish of Stoke 
Dabernon, Surry, called the royal 
Kent school, from respect to the 
memory of the late duke of Kem, 
was opened by prince Leopold, for 
the education of the children of 
the poor in the neighbourhood of 
Claremont. His royal highness 
was attended by his sister, the 
duchess of Kent, sir A. Johnstone, 
sir R, Gardiner, captain Clarke 
the East India director, and their 
royal Highness’s chaplain the rev. 
Dr. Rudge. 

19.—The lord mayor held a 
court of common council, which 
was numerously attended, His 
lordship laid before them a copy 
of his letter to her majesty, with 
the resolution of the last court ac- 
cepting her portrait. The court 
proceeded to consider the report 
of the committee respecting the 
conduct of Mr. sheriff Parkins, 
which was introduced by Mr 5. 
Dixon. A resolution of censure 
was then passed upon Mr. Parkins 
and an unanimous vote of thanks 
agreed to Mr. alderman Rothwell, 
for his conduct while sheriff. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
This celebrated monument ¢ 
antiquity has been presented to his 

majesty George IV. by the p 
of Egypt, and may be shortly ¢ 
pected 
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arrive from Alexandria. 

3 Loe ded that it should be set 
ap in Waterloo place, opposite to 
Carlton palace, where it will for 
ages serve to revive the recollec- 
sion of the exploits of our naval 
and military heroes in that coun- 
rr. The weight of the column 
about 200 tons, ‘The diameter 
athe pedestal, 7 feet. It is un- 
derstood that we are indebted to 
the influence of S. Briggs, esq. 
British resident at Grand Cairo, 
with the pasha of Egypt, for this 
magnificent monument. 

PICTON’S MONUMENT. 

The monument voted by par- 
jamentas a testimony of national 
gratitude for the eminent services 
of this truly distinguished and 
gallant officer, has just been com- 
pleted, It iserected onthe north 
ade of the great dome, in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, and 
isnear that of the brave admiral 
Hood. The monument itself is 
atonce highly honourable to the 
mtional character, and justly de- 
«riptive of the merits of the illus- 
tious deceased. On a_ pedestal 
a white marble is a finely executed 
bast ofthe gallant general, which 
admitted by all who knew him 
tobean admirable likeness, On 
the left is the figure of a veteran 
wldier, as large as life, exulting 
inthe ever memorable success of 
the British army on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of June, 1815, while his 
countenance at the same time 
tows his anguish of heart for 
the loss of this brave officer. On 

right, Britannia, holding a 
palm of victory in her right hand, 
poimts out the hero to the specta- 
lor as a proper object of imitation, 
While fame is about to crown him 

a wreath of laurel. The 
monument is admirably executed, 
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and does great credit to the talents 
of Mr. Gahagan, the sculptor. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 
20.—A Racefora Wife,a farce, 
It is on the whole very diverting, 
We must not be too fastidious 
with farce ; but among the jokes 
we thought we met with some 
“ old friends” with scarcely “ new 
faces,” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
23.—Over the Water, a musi- 
cal farce, by Mr. Theodore Hook. 
The dialogue of this piece is smart 
and easy, and the characters are 
well preserved ; if we except the 
Cockney Mr. Dadikey (Oxberry), 
which is certainly too much in the 
extravaganza style, The farce 
was, however, very successful. 


NOVEMBER. 


SWITZERLAND, 

Apprehensions are entertained, 
that the spirit of revolution is 
making rapid progress in Switzer- 
land. All its machinery is repre- 
sented as in full motion at Zurich, 
Basle, and other principal cities of 
that interesting country. 


GREECE, 

By advices from Corfu, dated 
October 12, we receive the inter- 
esting information, that the emi- 
grants from Parga, whose treat. 
ment, notwithstanding the small 
and obscure spot they og 6 
has excited the sympathy of the 
whole civilized world, have re- 
ceived from Ismael Pasha, of 
Janina, a formal invitation to re- 
turn to their native country. 
They are offered, in the name of 
the sultan, full security and pro- 
tection, and, on certain conditions, 
the restoration of all their pro- 
perty. They are understood to be 
waiting 
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waiting the result of the deputa- 
tion they have sent to Constanti- 
nople, before taking their final de- 
termination. Ali Pasha, their old 
enemy, it appears, still holds out 
against the Turkish power, in the 
fortress which is situated in the 
Lake of Janina. His fall, how. 
ever, is considered as inevitable. 


GERMANY. 

The Paris journals mention, on 
the authority of intelligence from 
Vienna, that the emperor Alex- 
ander arrived at Troppau in the 
evening of the 20th ult. and was 
received with great military pomp. 
The Austrian emperor was there 
before him; and a_ formidable 
train of secretaries, ambassadors, 
&c. was in attendance. The con. 
ferences about to be held would 
relate, it was generally imagined, 
to the affairs of Spain, Portugal, 
and Naples. 

By recent advices from Trop- 
pau and Vienna, it would appear 
that the emperors of Russia and 
Austria are at length determined 
toact hostilely agaiust Naples, with 
the view of putting down the new 
government established there. A 
confederation of states in Italy is 
also said to be resolved on, with 
the emperor of Austria at its 
head ; and a maritime confedera- 
tion under the guidance of Rus- 
sia—Lord Stewart, the English 
minister at Troppau, is said to 
have addressed a note of great 
importance to the different mimi- 
sters, which may be supposed ad- 
verse to the proposition of the 
two imperial potentates, France 
is further stated to have presented 
a note to the congress in favour 
of Naples, and the king of Spain 
to have offered to his relative, the 
king of Naples, an auxiliary force 
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of 30,000 men. Of the disposi: 
of the king of Prussia nothiny s 
known ; his ministers at T : 
declined sanctioning the measures 
of Austria and Russia withont the 
presence and approbation of their 
sovereign, 
POLAND. 

The intelligence from Warsay 
is so far important, as it shows, 
that there is a political spirit in 
Poland alive to the rights and jp. 
terests of the country, and bold 
enough to resist, without dismay, 
the propositions of the imperial 
government, when they appear 
to be at variance with the public 
welfare. The diet assembled a 
Warsaw debated with much 
warmth, for three days successive. 
ly, the subject of the criminal code 
recommended by the Russian mi- 
nisters, and finished by rejecting 
it almost unanimously ; 120being 
against the law, and only three in 
its favours ‘The objections prin- 
cipally turned on the want of se 
curity to the general freedom of 
the subject, which was visible 
throughout the whole code, and 
more especially the absence of any 
provision for a trial by jury. The 
emperor, according to some at- 
counts, was anxious to conciliate 
the Poles on this occasion, by lise 
tening to the arguments against 
his own ministerial projet. 

The emperor closed the diet on 
the 13th of October, with a speech 
in which his majesty evinces a feel- 
ing of displeasure at the general 
conduct of the members during 
their session. The marshal of the 
diet addressed the emperor im aa 
exculpatory oration ; wherein 
ascribed the reluctance of the de- 
puties to accept at once the new 
penal code, on the grourd that 


more time woald be essentially ne 
cessar¥ 
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for coming to a just deci- 
gon on that subject, than was al- 
ited for their deliberations by the 
royal pleasure. 


ASIA, 


Two persons professing to be 
‘titans, and natives of Persia, 


have been lately travelling in In- 
4a to collect charitable contribu- 
ions, The rev. Messrs. Kelholf 
nnd Sperschnelder, the missiona- 
resat Tanjore, from the society 
rpromoting christian knowledge, 
were so well satisfied, after exa- 
nination, of the truth of their re- 
tions, that they gave them 
atestimonial to that effect, Their 
ames are, Lucas John, aged 40, 
ad Joseph John, aged 23, Their 
sative town is Chosrabad, in the 
province of Hedesbegan, in Me- 
ia. It contains about 700 
habitants, who are all of the 
amecommunity. ‘They are the 
ifspring of ancient Jewish chris- 
tans, and are now suffering great- 
yunder the government of Per- 
sa. The number of these chris- 
fans amounts to about 10,000. 
They have an archbishop and three 
vshops. The former resides at 
Mosul; one of the bishops at 
Chosrabad ; another at Mereden; 
and the third at Diarbekir. By 
the Mohammedans they are called 
Nazarenes, and Syrians by the 
bs; but among themselves, 
Ebrians, or Beni Israel ; which 
tame denotes their relation to the 
meient Jewish christian church, as 
does also their present language, 
being very like the Hebrew, ‘They 
“ve no connexion whatever with 
Greek or Roman churches. 
They hold the doctrine of the tri- 
my i unity, and the gospels and 
psalms are taught in their schools. 
twomen seem honest and 
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simple, and well acquainted with 
the truths of christianity, though 
quite deficient in reading and wri- 
ting. 

Letters from Madras state, that 
a dreadful storm was experienced 
on that coast on the 8th of May. 
All the small vessels in the port 
and vicinity, without exception, 
were wrecked; and it is supposed 
1,000 men were drowned. 


AMERICA, 
Notwithstanding the silence of 
the Madrid papers, it appears ale 
most certain, that the Florida trea- 
ty (made, it will be remembered, 
by Mr. Onis, and to which, last 
year, king Ferdinand withheld his 
sanction,) has now been ratified. 
By this treaty the United States 
obtain legal possession of the whole 
of East and West Florida: 

Accounts from Buenos Ayres 
furnish particulars of a dreadful 
storm experienced there on the 
24th of August; by which many 
vessels had been lost, besides coast- 
ing craft, sloops, &c. engaged in 
the river trade, and their crews 
drowned. At a village on the 
coast, 50 people were also drowned 
in their houses by the overflowing 
of the river. ‘The private letters 
state, that up to the 8th of Au- 
gust, tranquillity reigned at Bue- 
nos Ayres; and that Alvear and 
Carrera, the sot disant leaders of 
the federal party, had sustained 
so complete a defeat from the ci- 
tizens, that they had been deserted 
by all their followers. Both these 
chiefs contrived to effect their es- 
cape. 

Advices from Spanish America 
state, that the envoys of Morillo 
had rémained only ten days at 
Angostura, and that the truce was 
only 
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only for a month; and a letter 
from La Guayara of the 6th Au- 

ust states, that hostilities had 
tom renewed on the 4th ; the cry 
and motto of the inhabitants be- 
ing “ War or independence.” 

Madrid accounts of the 26th 
ult. state, that general Morillo 
was, at his own request, to be al- 
lowed to return to Europe; and 
that he was to be succeeded by 
general Latorre. 

An extensive and calamitous fire 
has spread its ravages for nearly 
one hundred miles in extent over 
the most fertile proportion of the 
north and western parts of Nova 
Scotia, from the neighbourhood 
of Yarmouth to the county of 
Annapolis. The fire continued 
burning for the space of three 
days, and such was its intensity 
that the very potatoes were burnt 
in the earth ; houses, barns, fences, 
fields of grain, stock of all kinds, 
whole villages and settlements fell 
a prey to the devouring element, 
and not a vestige of vegetation or 
herbage remains. Several lives 
also are lost, From among se- 
veral statements, we select the fol- 
lowing, as containing a simple but 
affecting representation of the aw- 
ful scene; and if what this writer 
relates of the distress which hap 
pened to his family and his im- 
mediate neighbours within his ob» 
servation be true, what must have 
been the general calamity! The 
greatest space between theextremes 
without a house is between Yar- 
mouth and Salmon River, seven- 
teen miles, The settlement at 
Montagan alone contains several 
thousand souls. 

The following is an extract of 
a letter from Mr. John Wetmore 
to his son at St.John’s. “* On ree 


turning from Yarmout 

under our bare poles oa "Bardon 
River, hoping the tide Was y 
we in a few minutes were jp - 
breakers, but without striking, and 
anchored safe; found the whole 
shore in flames eastward, landed 
near Porter's, and followed the 
shore all round Black Point, the 
wind blowing a hurricane: the 
flames outran us, an immense fire 
behind Frank Davoo’s, which 
threatened destruction to every 
thing—we reached the read behind 
this fire—got home safe, took tea, 
thinking ourselves safemwent jp 
assist the French, who were mo. 
ving; young Frank’s house in 
flames, and others not to be seea 
for the smoke—we stayed perhaps 
twenty minutes — returned, met 
oneof thechildrencrying ‘Clarke's 
house is on fire ;* we ran our best, 
met women and children flying 
before the tempest—the mill, barn, 
and house, with twenty acres of 
land in a blaze—trees falling in 
all directions—we got to the house 
through forty rods of almost solid 
fire—threw trunks, &c. into the 
well. I took a bed, tied a woollen 
blanket round it, and escaped for 
my life, the fire flying on me like 
a heavy shower of hail—lI fell un- 
der the bed, got breath, and ran— 
fell again, nearly melted with heat 
and suffocated with smoke—I rose 
oncemore, and fell again—quitmy 
load—saw my boys a-head bare 
foot—could not enter the fire—they 
met me, and we got the bed sale 
through; Mr. Clarke came up 
with a book in his hand, — 
more saved, all burned in the 
fences and fields of potatoes swept 
clean. My fields, though set 
much burned, are all laid open to 


cattle and hogs; at sun-set on 
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se and uncle Nathaniel’s 
pire with womenand children, 
who left their all, and me ee 
tempest, from the neigh- 

of eee River. Wed- 
nesday morning, seven o'clock, a 
fine rain that deadened the fire ; 
heard the settlement at Beaver 
River was all in ashes. Mr. Saun- 
ders, Clarke, and myself, went to 
their assistance, found but three 
houses standing for six miles in 
length. Thomas ‘Trask has lost 
his house, new grist and saw mill, 
two barns full of grain, hay, &c. 
a yoke of oxen, one horse, two or 
three cows, several hogs, ail their 
furniture, and a little boy tour 
yearsold burnt in the house, ha- 
ving crept into a cradle and was 
left unperceived, together with a 
trusty dog, which lay by its side. 
Daniel has lost -all—a cow, two 
hogs, furniture, clothing, &c.; 
the word at sunset was to escape 
for their lives. Daniel took up 
his child, and bid his wife follow 
him and my brother Ronna— 
others cried, Which way shall we 
fy? answer, ‘T’o the lake—Some 
reached it, others were cut off, 
anddrove up the road for a mile 
or more, before an opening was 
found to the sea shore. I1usbands 
and wives were parted by the fire 
and smoke, and did not meet 
again until the next day. Daniel 
took his wife (very sick) on his 
back to the edge of the lake, and 
waded over some rods to a bog, 
which sunk with them; but he 
found old stuff, and raised it so 
that his wife sat in the water until 
morning. Ronna lost them: he 
Waded up to his neck, and there 
tod twelve hours, the fire often 
steaming in his face, when he was 
liged to sink under, then rise 
7 breath, I found him on 
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Wednesday, and took him home 
with me; he had eaten nothing for 
26 hours, It was a melancholy 
scene to sce fences swept away, 
fields of grain, potatoes, and tur- 
nips, all burnt up—great numbers 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs, lying 
dead by or near the road side, 
Some persons were skinning cattle 
which were not so much burnt, 
others locking up their stock; I 
saw two large hogs lying together 
alive, burnt so as not to walk, and 
we are not alone. I have just 
heard from: Yarmouth, Chebouge, 
that much damage is done, many 
houses, barns, mills, &c. burnt; 
and also through the French set- 
tlement above Montagu, a great 
many houses, barns, mills, &c. 
are destroyed; the French cha- 
pel, with the priest’s house, are 
consumed, one negro burnt; so 
much hay lost, it is supposed half 
the stock cannot be wintered. Peo- 
ple from Yarmouth, on hearing 
of our distress, came up with ox 
and horse carts, chairs,and horses, 
to remove the sufferers, and I be- 
lieve there were not two cart loads 
of furniture saved out of sixteen 
houses, from J, Clark’s to E, 
Corning’s, seven miles ; Daniel 
has nothing left but a shirt and 
trowsers which he had on, his wite 
and child, nothing but what were 
on their backs, and set out for 
Yarmouth, on their stocking feet, 
the last I heard of her; but where 
they will go, or what he will do 
this winter, I know not; he has 
nothing to eat or wear. 

Saturday, I6th.—News has just 
arrived, that as far as Annapolis, 
100 miles above this, is mostly ir 
ashes, many liveslost, grainand hay 
mostli destroyed. How weare to 
live through the winter I know not. 
Daniel has not yet come here; 
(1) perhaps 
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perhaps he has followed his wife 
to Yarmouth, or he may be try- 
ing to save some of his potatoes, 
&e. I shall finish this and go in 
search of him. We are all em- 
ployed (that is me and my two 
boys) in trying to save what little 
crop I have left. My buck wheat 
is nearly lost.” 

16.—A most dreadful fire broke 
out in the premises of Mr. William 
Spooner, an honest and industrious 
farmer, at Lynn, Norfolk, which 
in avery short time consumed all 
the hay, corn (nearly: the whole 
crop), and all the implements of 
husbandry, a sow and six pigs, 
with a variety of other articles. 
The injury amounts to the sum of 
666/. 13s. 

29.—At Wootton house, near 
Aylesbury, the seat of earl 'Tem- 
ple, a most destructive fire broke 
out about midnight, occasioned 
by the over-heating of an iron pipe 
in the nursery, which, coming in 
contact with some wainscoting, 
communicated to the other rooms, 
—Captain Jervis, a friend of his 
lordship’s, and it is said a consi- 
derable sufferer on the occasion, 
was the first to give the alarm, by 
calling upon all to save themselves. 
At this moment the fire was mak- 
ing rapid strides; and lord and 
lady ‘Temple, and their infant 
daughter, with difficulty escaped 
to the house of the venerable mini- 
ster. ‘The floor soon after began 
to fallin, and but a few minutes 
had elapsed before the main part 
of the house presented one stu- 


pendous body of flame. The roof 


stink about day-break with a tre- 
mendous crash. Nothing remains 
but the two wings, which were 
detached. The house was built 
at the beginning of the la:t cen- 
turyy and part of the interior was 
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superbly painted by sir James 
ry. ® ° ° 

Vhornhill, in the same style as 
Hampton court. Ata moderme 
calculation, the loss is rated at 
40,000/. and no part of it insured, 

The benevolent and philanthro. 
pic Mrs. I’ry has lately paid a yi. 
sit to the Derby county gaol, 
The attention which this lady has 
long bestowed on the arrange. 
ments of prisons, and the discipline 
of their. wretched inmates, and, 
above all, the distinguished suc 
cess which has attended her judi. 
cious and unwearied exertions in 
the metropolis, particularly in 
Newgate, are well known. She 
was attended by several ladiesand 
gentlemen, and made the most 
minute inquiries respecting thear- 
rangement of the gaol, regretting 
exceedingly the want of accommo- 
dation for the purpose of classifi- 
cation and discipline; which is 
now under the serious contempla- 
tion of the magistracy. She ad- 
dressed the prisoners in a most 
kind and affectionate manner. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, tal- 
ing into consideration the de 
pressed state of agriculture, has 
generously applied the sponge to 
the great arrears upon his rental; 
and has thus fairly claimed tor 
himself the old title of the head 
of hisfamily,“ A princeof Wales.” 

The 22 men, char ged with high 
treason, arising out of the late 
listurbances in the west riding of 
Yorkshire,and who pleaded guilty, 
have been sentenced to transpor 
tation, : 

The marquis of Tavistock lately 
took the chair at a meeting a 
Wisbeach, of landholders, &¢; 
when a plan was put in train 0 
effect an improved drainage ol the 
tens. 
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a fashionable company as it has 
seen all this season. New build- 
ags on a most extensive scale are 
going on with great rapidity; and 
many houses ate engaged by fa- 
nilies of distinction for their win- 
er quarters. : 

¢.—In YorkConsistory Court, a 
ait for divorce was decided, which 

had been instituted by Mrs. Milli- 
cot Killingley against her hus- 
land, both residing at Notting- 
jam; the plea of the wife was 
idultery ; and the fact being ad- 
mitted by Mr. Nicoll, the defen- 
dant’s advocate, the court pro- 
sounced for the divorce. 
$—The following extraordi- 
ary circumstance took place at 
the house of William Turner, esq. 
at Reigate, Surrey :—Mr. Turner 
wis in the benevolent practice of 
giving away milk to the poor in- 
habitants of the place, and among 
therest to the family of a man 
mmed Yeomans. On the morn- 
ing in question, this man’s daugh- 
ter,a girl about 12 years old, went 
to the house as usual to fetch her 
milk; the maid-servant took the 
vessel, with which she proceeded 

tothe dairy, leaving the girl stand- 
ig on the stone pavement in the 
wullery, Presently afterwards 
he was alarmed by a noise, which 

wemed to come from the scul- 

; and, on looking into the 
rom, she missed the little girl, 
and observed that a part of the 

“ooring had given way, discover. 

nf a Vast subterraneous recess of 

very great depth. She could not 

‘aea discern the girl; but she gave 

“immediate alarm, and Jadders 

vere procured to descend, for the 

Pirpose of exploring the vault, 

pery woe Ne was for some 
me tound impossible, owing to 

the strong fetid efluvia cher? ise 
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sued from the place, This having 
in some degree abated, a person 
ventured down the opening, and 
found the body of the girl at the 
bottom, a depth of 30 or 40 
feet, quite dead, apparently from 
suffocation. ‘The account this 
person gave of the place was, that 
it resembled a cess pool, or well 
(for which it probably had been 
used) ; but, what is very singular, 
the existence of this dangerous 
hole was altogether unknown to 
the present family, and a more 
than ordinary number of persons 
had passed and re-passed that spot 
during the morzing. ‘The rafters 
under the pavement were found 
much decayed. 

5.—A benefaction, as singular 
as it was noble, was made at Dr. 
Hanna's meeting house in Belfast, 
after a sermon preached there for 
the Charitable Society of that city. 
On examining the collection ou i 
at the door, two bank post bills 
for five hundred pounds each were 
found in one of the plates, 

&,—A great number of people 
assembled to witness the cruel di- 
version of baiting a bull, in a shale 
low of the river near the bridge at 
Rochdale, Lancashire; when the 
pressure upon the wall became so 
great that it gave way, and fell 
into the river. Six men under the 
wall were instantly crushed to 
death, and a great number of 
men, women, and children, pre- 
cipitated into the water, many of 
whom were seriously hurt. 

The following is an extract of 
a letter from Portsmouth, dated 
the 9th inst. : 

« Last night arrived in Cowes 
roads the American ship Bengal, 
95 days from the Straits of Sun- 
da; she left lying in Samarang 
roads the ships Claudine and 

(I 2) Mala- 
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Malabar, for Europe, the: latter 
to sail about the middle of Au- 
gust. The country ship Geor- 
giana, Worthington, left Tangier, 
for the Isle of France and Luiver- 
l, the 2d of August, The 
Dutch expedition against Palem- 
bang left Batavia on the Sist of 
July, consisting of one 74 razee, 
one 60 susaiie, three frigates, 
nine ship-sloops, about 100 gun- 
vessels, and a large proportion of 
Hat boats to disembark troops :— 
a number of British, and other 
vessels, had been taken up to trans- 
port troops, stores, &c. The 
Dutch having been twice before 
defeated, doubts were entertained 
at Batavia of their success, parti- 
cularly as it was well known the 
rajah of Palembang was well pre- 
ared to receive them. The 
utch, from want of energy or a 
sufficient force, had allowed the 
pirates to go so long unchastised, 
that their ships and settlements, 
as well as ships of other nations, 
were suffering every indignity. The 
Malays were now so daring, that 
they fitted out single prows of 
large dimensions to attack Euro- 
pean ships ; formerly they never 
thought of attacking unless a large 
feet of their own prows were in 
company. On the 8th of June 
the Dutch ship Samarang, captain 
Jagers, was attacked on the north 
side of Java, to the east of Sama- 
rang, by a pirate prow; the suc- 
cessive attacks lasted four hours, 
during which the Samarang lost 
her captain and one seaman Killed, 
the chief mate and ten seamen 
wounded : however, as night came 
on, the pirate was obliged to lay- 
to to repair damages, but with 
every intention of re-attacking in 
the morning, when fortunately 
two sail coming in sight, the pi- 
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rate made off. The Samaranp’, 
crew consisted ofthe captain, mf 
Mr. John Gransden, a passen ‘ 
and 31 Malay seamen, who x. 
haved extremely well, The Sa. 
MAarang Mounts six six-pounders, 
besides swivels and small arm 
A report was prevalent at Batavia, 
that a British sloop of war had 
been thrice attacked in the Straits 
of Sunda by a fleet of the Malays’ 
largest reat and had lost 49 
men in killed and wounded, byt 
had gallantly beat off the pirates, 
Our informant could not learn the 
name of the British ship. Onthe 
17th of August, in lat. 17, 49, §, 
long. 68. 31. E. spoke the Geor. 
— ‘There were four outward. 

ound East Indiamen in Tangier 
roads when the Bengal sailed— 
Viscount Strangford, in the Cam. 
brian, captain Hamilton, sailed 
thisday for Constantinople. Trans. 
ports from Deptford are hourly 
expected, to take detachments 
from Albany barracks tothe Wes 
Indies.” 

The births within the bills of 
mortality in October exceeded the 
deaths by 369, and the largest 
number of deaths in proportion to 
age, 146, of between 50 and 00 
years ; 397 died under two years 
of age. During the four pas 
weeks the casual small-pox has 
carried off 39, of which four died 
at the hospital at Pancras; 
there are some of the severest 
cases in the hospital not included 
in the bills of mortality, the ter- 
mination of whose disease 1s Very 
doubtial. 

For the last two years te 
market-pgardeners, farmers, 
others, of Kent and Surrey, have 
had their horses’ tails and manes 
cut off in the night time, and car- 
ried off. ‘The practice at a . 
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got to such a pitch, that meetings 

mf the sufferers were held, to de- 

vue some means by which they 

‘eht be enabled to protect them- 

glves against the visits of this 
midnight marauder, and it was 

upon to enter into sub- 
gription, and employ men to 
watch the paddocks all night; but 
all in vain, the nocturnal thief still 
carried on a flourishing trade in 
horse hair. A short time ago a 
razier near Brixton well nigh 
nicked the thief, but he escaped, 
although not before the farmer 
obtained such a view of his person 
as would enable him to swear to 
him; and a few nights back he 
was taken in a field in Kent, with 
asack on his shoulder containing 
the stolen property. He was re- 
a, to be a cheap chair ma- 
nufacturer, and wasbrought before 
Mr, Mason, one of the magistrates 
of Greenwich, by whom he was 
fully committed, 

Lord Kaimes used to relate a 
story ofa man who claimed the 
honour of his acquaintance on rae 
ther singular grounds, His lord- 
tip, when one of the gusticiary 
judges, returning from the north 
circuit to Perth, happened one 
night to sleep at Dunkeld. The 
nert_ morning, walking towards 
the ferry, but apprehending he 
had missed his way, he asked a 
man whom he met, to conduct 
him. The other answered, with 
much cordiality, « That I will do 
with all my heart, my lord. Does 
not your lordship remember me ? 

y name’s John . Lhave had 

honour to be before your lord- 
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ship for stealing sheep! “ Oh, 
John! I remember you well, and 
how is your wife? She had the 
honour to be before me too for re- 
ceiving them, knowing them to 
be stolen.” At your lordship’s 
service. We were very lucky: 
we got off for want of evidence ; 
and I am still going on in the 
butcher trade.” ‘ Then,’ re- 
plied his lordship, ** we may have 
the honour of meeting again.” 
One of the most curious appli- 
cations of galvanism to the useful 
purposes of life, is its recent em- 
loyment asa means of distinguish- 
ing bad teeth from good. The 
test which galvanism has now sup- 
plied to remedy the frequent mis- 
takes made by dentists, who, ine 
stead of ridding you of a bad 
tooth, will draw the best tooth 
you have in your head, is consi- 
dered to be one of infallible cer- 
tainty in its application, The me- 
thod is thus described by professor 
Aldini, the nephew of Galvani: 
‘“« He (tlie dentist) first insulates 
the patient, and then places in his 
hand an electric chain; he then 
applies a small piece of wire, and 
draws it gradually over the sur- 
face of the tooth; he then applies 
it to the next tooth in the same 
manner, and proceeds in the like 
method with the rest, until he 
comes to the diseased tooth, which 
is discovered by violent pain be- 
ing produced, and an involuntary 
emotion in the body, It has al- 
ways been remarked, when the 
tooth is extracted, that it exhibits 
a carious part, which in its pros 
per situation was not visible,” 
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BILL OF PAINS AND PENALTIES, 
Of the original majority in favour of the second reading 





o 
16 peers did not voie for the third, viz. 3 
Marquis of Thomond, Viscount Falmouth, _ 
Earl of Portsmouth,* Baron Prudhoe, : 
Aylesford, Gambier, 
Stamford, Bayning,* 
Huntingdon, Brodrick, ‘ 16 
Harrowby, Archbishop of Tuam, 
Brownlow, Bishop of Chester,* 
Lonsdale, Gloucester,* | 
107 
One peer voted for the third reading who did not vote be. 
fore, viz. lord Rous : ; ° ° . i 
108 
"Those marked * voted against the third reading. — 
Of the original minority against the second reading 95 
Four peers did not vote against the third, viz. :— 
Earl of Darlington, 
Plymouth, , , . : ‘ 
Pembroke, a 
Harewood, 9 


Three peers voted against the third reading who did not vote b- 
tore, viz. : 


Lord Gwydir, 
Ponsonby, (earl of Besborough) 
Five peers voted against the third reading who had voted for the 
second, viz. : 
Earl of Portsmouth, 7} 
Viscount Falmouth, | 
Lord Bayning, 1 : ° , e ids al eegle 
J 


Earl of Bradford, } 
» 02 wee 


Archbp. of Tuam, _— 
Bishop of Gloucester, 3 
For the third reading : : - ; oS ieee 
Against it ; ° ° ; . ‘ ‘ 99 
Majority ex iKe a Siet vtte ib del vie Te 
The sugar-house of Messrs. in gross invective against Ue 
Nesbitt, in Old Gravel-lane, Rat- Scriptures and clergy, was fue 
cliffe, was burnt to the ground in three several times by the judge 
the night—the loss is very great. (Best): the fines (in all 1004) 
In the court of King’s Bench, were afterwards remitted. In the 
Guildhall, Thomas Davison was above court, the same day; Jane, 
found guilty of publishing two the wife of Richard Carlile, (who 
blasphemous libels. Davison de- during her husband’s impmsot 


tended himself; and, indulging ment continues to keep a shop “ 
jOve* 














reetestreet for the sale of political 

and deistical pam phiets,) was also 

ound guilty of publishing two 
blasphemous libels: she was not 
cummitted. 

November 7.—-The Southamp- 
tomy the finest and largest irigate 
ever built in England, was launch- 
oj from his majesty’s dock-yard 
at Deptford amidst the cheers of 
alarge assemblage of spectators. 

g—This evening, about five 
v'elock, a fire broke out in the 
back premises of Mr. Glazier, tim- 
ber merchant, Diury-lane, which 
barnt so rapidly that it threatened 
destruction to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, There being a great 
quantity of wood and shavings on 
the premises, it communicated 
with the dwelling house, which 
in an instant was in a blaze. 
The premises were totally con- 
sumed, and several other houses 
damaged. ‘The theatres were in 
the greatest danger; the doors 
were kept closed beyond the usual 

hour of Opening. 

10.— This evening the houses in 
most of the principal strects of the 
metropolis were illuminated ; and 
the bells of several parish churches 
were rung, in consequence of the 
bil of Pains and Penalties being 
gwenup, But the most interest- 
wg and novel sight was the illu- 
miaation of the ships in the Pool, 
vsible from London bridge. The 
ehect was, indeed, extremely beau- 
tlul, Every ship, as far as the 
tye could reach, was lighted, not 
ouly at the mast-head, but at the 
bows, and in various other parts 
othe vessel, In the metropolis, 
the police were on the alert, in con- 
quence of orders received by 
tie persons connected with the po- 
Hee establishments. They were 
Wa where so necessary as in that 
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part of the Strand which is the 
principal seat of the daily newspa- 
pers. The Courier oflice refusing 
compliance to the demand for 
lights, the populace became in- 
censed, and from hooting and hiss 
ing, proceeded to break the win- 
dows. There was a large force of 
constables in front of the house, 
but they were not sufficient to re- 
strain the outrage. <A little after 
eight o’clock a detachment of 
horse guards, and of the horse pa- 
trol, made their appearance, and 
continued to traverse that part of 
the Strand until about half past ten 
o’clock, when tranquillity was per- 
fectly restored. During this in- 
terval large parties of the popu- 
lace followed the military, huzza- 
ing and shouting, “ ‘The queen! 
the queen!” At one time a pla- 
card was exhibited in the Courter 
office window, announcing that 
the Riot Act had been read. For- 
tunately, however, the populace 
showed no disposition to further 
violence, and the military bore 
this very harassing and annoying 
service with patience and good 
temper. On the arrival of the 
military at Temple-bar, they were 
about to enter the city ; but they 
were prevented fron so doing by 
the gates being shut against them. 
Among the crowd near Charing 
Cross, a person armed with a dirk 
rushed forth from a house which 
was particularly assailed, and 
wounded several individuals ; he 
displayed the utmost violence un- 
til he was disarmed; after which 
he escaped with difliculty, 
11.—This night the illumma- 
tions were more general than on 
Friday. The lord mayorhad, in the 
forenoon, caused a large placard 
to be posted up in front of the 


mansion-house, announcing his in- 
(lL 4) tention 
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tention of illuminating both on 
Saturday and Monday nights, In 
consequence of the shameful con- 
duct of the mob on Friday, in 
breaking the windows of such per- 
sons as did not choose to illumi- 
nate, the police magistrates on 
Saturday adopted proper measures 
to prevent as much as possible a 
recurrence of such proceedings. 
The New Times office, in Fleet- 
street, however, was assailed by a 
mob, and the whole front, doors, 
and window-frames, demolished. 

Her majesty having addressed 
a letter to earl Liverpool, demand- 
ing a suitable palace and establish. 
ment, his lordship replied, that he 
had communicated her demands 
to his majesty, but had not recciv- 
ed an answer. On the 17th inst. 
an answer was returned by earl Li- 
verpool to the request of her majes- 
ty : it is in substance as follows: 

«© That he has received his ma- 
jesty’s commands to inform the 
queen, that it is not possible for 
his majesty, under all the circum- 
stances, to assign any of the royal 
palaces for the queen’s rest- 
dence. Lord Liverpool has been 
further commanded to inform the 
queen, that, until parliament shall 
meet for the dispatch of business, 
the allowance which has hitherto 
been enjoyed by the queen will be 
continued to her; and that it will 
then be for parliament to deter- 
mine the amount of the future pro- 
vision to be granted to her majes- 
ty.” 

In an annexed paper, lord Li- 
verpool adds: 

“© That he thinks it material to 
observe, that this answer must not 
be understood as withdrawing the 
facilities which had been previous. 
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ly offered for procuringa residence 
in London for the queen.” 
15.—His majesty held a coun 
at his palace in Pall. Mall, at which 
the reverend Dr. Cary (the bi 
of Exeter,) was introduced to kis; 
hands upon his appointment tp 
that bishoprick. The reverend 
relate did homage before his ma. 
jesty upon the occasion. 
17.—John Palin was appre. 
hended, for being concerned with 
the Cato-street conspiracy, and 
committed to the house of correc. 
tion, on a charge of high treason, 
THE POLAR VOYAGE OF Disco 
very,—Lieutenant Parry sailed 
from England on the Ist of May, 
1819, having under his charge the 
Hecla and Griper; he followed 
the course which captain Ross had 
previously taken into Davis's 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay; and 
as he and captain Ross had differ. 
ed in opinion respecting the prac. 
ticability of a passage through 
Lancaster Sound, which captain 
Ross had asserted was not possible, 
on account of mountains, which he 
supposed he had seen, his object 
was to effect this passage, and to 
proceed westward into Behring’s 
Straits. 

After passing through the Sound, 
he proceeded westward, running 
down the parallel of latitude of 75 
deg. N. until he arrived at about 
115 deg. W. longitude, which he 
reached on the 28th of September 
1819, when his farther progress 
was stopped by the setting i 6! 
winter.* He was then compelled 
to cut his way through two miles 
of ice of abouttwo feet in thickness, 
when he got safely into asnug har- 
bour of a new island, which he 
named after lord Melville the frst 
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*In this space tweive islands have been discovered, aud named islands ol Ne 


Georgia, in honour of his majesty, 
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lord of the admiralty, and there 
wok up hiswinter quarters. There 
were several islands contiguous. 
fa this situation he remained from 
she 98th of September until the 
i¢ of August, 1820, when, the 

a broke up. 

During his stay he saw no other 
human beings thaw his own ship’s 
company, nor any animals besides 
sfew lean deer, and some other 
sondescript animals. Of the 
‘mer he obtained a few, and 
thesewere the only fresh provisions 
which the ships had during the 
whole of the voyage. ‘They were 
mabled to grow sallad in the ship, 
by which means the ship’s crew 
were preserved from the effects of 
the scurvy. 

A singular phenomenon was 
observed relative to the magnet, 
which helda variation of 126 west, 
wd only about 150 miles farther, 
128 east; plainly proving that 
mthe course the ship took, he 
had goneround the magnetic pole. 
The ice in the harbour where he 
wintered increased to about seven 
let; but he found the ice west- 
ward to be upwards of 40 feet, 
which effectually stopped him, as 
i¢had no chance of cutting his 
way through such an immense 
dy for 500 miles into Behring’s 
‘traits, The purposes of science 
ave been fully answered ; but it 
snot likely that any commercial 
benefit will be derived, unless it 
tein the trade of furs. 

The lords of the admiralty have 
pated, lithographically,a chartof 
we track of the Hecla and Griper 
® their north-west expedition. 
some copies ofthe chart have been 
distributed among their friends 
and men of science, which convey 
“me information respecting the 
vHensions of Lancaster Sound, 
“easurcd by the eye, without re- 
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ference to a scale, it appears to be 
about 150 miles long, and from 
20 to 25 miles broad. On leaving 
the Sound, the ships proceeded 
about 100 miles to the southward, 
and then, returning to the point 
from which they had diverged, 
proceeded in a direct line to the 
west, Notwithstanding the at- 
tempts to decry the a of the 
discoveries that are accomplished 
or contemplated, much commer- 
cial benefit has already resulted 
from the navigation of those track- 
less seas. ‘The confidence acquir- 
ed by the experience of captain 
Parry has this year induced the 
whalers, who had been intimida- 
ted at the horrors of the higher 
regions, to venture, as was sug- 
gested, tothe mouth of Lancaster 
Sound; and the consequence has 
been, that they have returned with 
fuller cargoes than were ever 

known. 
29.—Was the day appointed by 
her majesty to return public 
thanks, at St. Paul’s cathedral, for 
the result of the late proceedings 
against her. At alittle before ten 
the queen in her carriage (closed) 
set out from Brandenburgh 
house, and was escorted to Hyde 
Park Corner by about 150 horse- 
men, Great numbers of persons 
followed and joined the cavalcade 
on its way. ‘The procession went 
along the Strand to ‘Temple-bar, 
where it was met by the lord 
mayor, the sheriffs, the marshal- 
men, &c.; and, after the queen 
had entered the city, the gates 
were closed. ‘The crowd here 
was tremendous. The lord 
mayor’s and sheriffs’ state car- 
riages fell into the line, and the 
whole moved on to St. Paul’s. 
Sir R. Wilson rode on one side of 
her majesty’s carriage, and Mr, 
Hume on the other, The wine 
dow: 
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dows were crowded with specta- 
tors. On arrival at the cathedral, 
the royal carriages passed round to 
the usual entrance, Her majesty 
entered the church, leaning on the 
arm of the lord mayor, and pre- 
ceded by the city marshals, the 
sheriffs, and the members of the 
corporation, She was attended by 
her vice-chamberlain, lady Anne 
Hamilton, sir Robert Wilson, Mr. 
Hume, and Mr, Hobhouse, lieute- 
nants Flinn and Hownam; Mrs, 
Hownam, and the countess of Ol. 
di, were also present. During the 
queen’s progress to St, Paul’s, her 
carriage was closed up; but on 
her return from that cathedral it 
was opened. 

About half-past one o’clock 
this morning, the neighbourhood 
of Wardour-street, Soho, was 
thrown into the utmost confusion 
by flames bursting forth from the 
shop-windows of the house of Mr. 
Dring, tallow-melter and chandler. 
‘The premises were soon complete- 
ly gutted, and the whole of the 
extensive stock in trade and va- 
luable furniture was destroyed. 
‘The fire extended its ravages to 
the two adjoining houses; the one 
occupied by Mr. TT. Little, amas- 
ter cooper, and the other by Mr, 
Griffiths, appraiser and underta- 
ker, both of which, together with 
their stock. in trade and furniture, 
shared the fate of the former. Se- 
veral other houses suflered mate- 
rially. 

Mr. Kemble has left England for 
his retirement at Lausanne. He 
has executed a deed of gift, substi- 
tuting Mr. Charles Kemble the 
proprietor, in lieu of himself, of 
the valuable share he possessed in 
Covent Garden theatre. Report 
states it to be worth 25,000/, 

Dr. ‘Tomline, now bishop of 
Winchester, who dor so many 
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years held the deanery of 
Paul's, has most munthcently ae 
sented 2,000/, to the chapter fu; 
the purchase of a painted windoy 
for that cathedral. 

’ 

Phe master and governors of 
the College of Surgeons have pub. 
lished an earnest recorkmendation 
to the members of that college, 
not to inoculate small-pox ; by 
to pursue and promote the prac. 
tice of vaccination; being cop. 
vineed that the entire extinetiog 
of the small-pox would be the 
happy result of the suppression oi 
inoculation of that disease, and the 
universal adoption of vaccination, 

In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
it has been publicly announced, 
and wished to be made public, 
that, by the new act of parlia. 
ment, persons living in the country 
might save the expense of coming 
to town by sending up their aii- 
davits, 

The machinery and _ plate for 
the 1/, notes have been completed 
some time, and about one million 
and a half printed ; 70,000/, per 
day are struck off, and the iswe 
at the Bank averages about 
60,000, so that there are plenty 
of Ones now ready ; but itis said 
the directors have ordered the 
numbering of those notes by ma 
chinery, consequently it will take 
a considerable time before they 
are completed. ‘The 5/, notes 
are also ready for working; but 
the larger ones are still in an Ut 
finished state. 

THEATRICAL REGISTER 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

November 21.—A Wild Goose 
Chase, a comic farce, in two acts 
This piece contains much humo 
rous interest and bustle, and § 


likely tobecome a favourite. Itha 
been generally ascribed to the pre» 
. ] {ous 


litic pen of Mr. ‘L'heodore 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
14,—Wallace, an historical tra. 

. We have here a not inju- 
jicious mixture of fact and fiction, 
‘The play commences immediately 
before the battle of Falkirk, The 
wuthor, we have heard, is a young 
man not exceeding 19 years of 
we, and the son of Mr, Peter 
alker; and though we think 
that a more ener dramatist 
would have thrown in more of 
the heroism, and somewhat less 
of the love of Wallace, yet asa 
whole, it is a production of which 
its writer need not be ashamed. 
It has been several times perform- 


ed. 

90.—The Iroquois; or, The Ca- 
sadian Basketemaker, a musical 
Indian tale. The chief merit of 
this afterpiece belongs to the scene- 
painter, and the compiler of the 
music. It is very deficient in 
dramatic interest. 


DECEMBER, 
FRANCE. 

A French paper, under the date 
of Bordeaux, Nov. 3, contains the 
jullowing interesting account: 

. “Mr. Lalande, the naturalist, is 
just arrived from the Cape, and 
tas brought with him, a:nong 
ti of curiosity,the skele- 
tons and skins of an enormous hip- 
popotamus,a rhinoceros, and three 
whales, one of which is 75 feet in 
length. The hippopotamus and 
rhinoceros were both killed by Mr. 

e, who prepared the skins 
and skeletons himself. It was not 
watil after a month passed in the 
midst of dangers that Mr. Lalande 
met with this monster, whose ap- 
proach was announced with an in- 
credible noise. When he received 
his death-wound, he rushed rapidly 
lato the river, which he discolour- 
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ed with his blood. A second shot 
deprived him of life, It required 
ten pair of oxen to draw him out 
of the river, and Mr. Lalande was 
compelled to construct a rampart 
of bamboo cane round the dead 
animal, to protect the carcass from 
being devoured by wild beasts. 
The wholecollection broughthome 
by Mr. Lalande for the muscum at 
Paris, comprises 15,000 articles. 
This enterprising naturalist speaks 
with rapture of the kind and hos- 
pitable conduct of the British set- 
tlers, who afforded him every faci- 
lity, and took off in his favour the 
severe interdiction which is laid 
against hunting the hippopota- 
mus,” 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Spanish Cortes closed its 
session on the 9th ult. ‘The king 
being, as is stated, unwell with a 
cold and hoarseness, the president 
read his majesty’s speech. When 
the president had declared the sit- 
tings closed, great applause follow- 
ed from the spectators; the depu- 
ties, on entering the streets, were 
received with every token of regard 
and esteem : and in the evening the 
city was brilliantly illuminated. 

At Valencia, a considerable tu- 
mult took place on the 10th, di- 
rected chiefly against the archbi- 
shop, who had published a pastoral 
letter, condemning the conduct of 
the Cortes. The archbishop has 
since been arrested, and placed in 
aconvent. Another prelate, the 
bishop of Cadiz, had got into dis- 
grace with the people, in conse- 
quence of his publishing a pastoral 
letter containing doctrines at vari- 
ance with the principles of the con- 
stitution. A tumult commenced 
in the streets, which called forth 
the garrison under arms, followed 
by i= militia. ‘Tranquillity was, 
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however restored, through the per- 
suasion of the public authorities ; 
but the bishop took flight. 

The king of Spain returned to 
Madrid on the 2ist ult. ; thereby 
fulfilling the pledge he had given, 
and diffusing the most cordial sa- 
tisfaction 5 the great body of 
his subjects. The garrison and 
militia were drawn up to receive 
the royal family, The people hailed 
him with tumultuous acclama- 
tions; and at night the city was 
illuminated. 

Advices from Lisbon to the 18th 
ult, contain accounts of the Spanish 
constitution having been adopted 
in that city, by the heads of the 
civil government, and of the Por- 
tuguese army, on the llth. The 
cause of this measure appears to 
have been, a fear that their liberty 
would be endangered by further 
delay. On the 13th, four mem- 


bers of the government requested 
their discharge; but on the 17th, 
in consequence of a resolution of 
the general officers, commanders 
of divisions, &c. that it was neces- 
sary for the public interest that 
they should continue in office, they 


resumed their functions. In the 
same military assembly, it was 
resolved, that the modifications 
which may be necessary in the 
Spanish constitution shall be left 
to the Cortes, who are to be con- 
voked as soon as possible. There 
are to be 100 deputies. 
ITALY. 

Advices from Naples to the 27th 
Oct. state, that in the Neapolitan 
parliament, on the 23d, the deputy 
Pepe alluded to the dangers that 
threatened the country, and cen- 
sured the parliament for not taking 
measures sufliciently decisive to res 
pel invasion, He then exhorted 
them to firmness, tranquillity, and 
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courage, as the best ; 
their 0 bento At hea 
of his speech, all the d ties rose 
spontancously, and declared thas 
such were the sentiments of all, 

The Carbonari are said, in ie 
ter from Naples, in the Hamburph 
Correspondent, to bear a a 
resemblance to the Scotch Presh 

e a y° 
terians, ‘They preach up austerity 
of morals, virtue, continence, & 
Hence the clause in their oath, not 
to stain the conjugal honour of 
Carbonari, and their zeal against 
games of hazard. This sect, if jt 
should keep its ground, would ef. 
fect a reformation in the catholic 
church. They profess to wish to 
bring it back to the practice of the 
first centuries, Already an oppo. 
sition to Rome displays. itself, 
Their principles are neither limited 
to Naples nor even to Italy; and 
the Carbonari have succeeded in 
sending out branches to Switzer. 
land and Tyrol; from which they 
keep up a communication, by tra- 
vellers, with the north of Gers 
many. 

GERMANY, 

The accounts from Troppau to 
the 30th ult, inclusive, state, that 
it appeared to be decided upon, 
that the allied sovereigns, as well 
as the ministers, should proceed to 
Vienna, where they were to remain 
till the 20th inst. and then to con 
tinue their negotiations in a more 
southern town, supposed to be 
Laybach ; but their meeting at all 
at the latter place probably de 
pends upon the answer received 
trom the Neapolitan government. 
The reports respecting Austria and 
Naples continue to be pacific. 

Troppau, the seat of the present 
congress of sovercigns, is a city of 
Silesia, and capital of the prince 
pality of the same name. It aid 
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uated on the river Oppa, being 
yalled, and containing an ancient 
palace of the princes, with three 

ial churches, a college, three 
convents of monks, a nuunery, and 
acommandery of the order of St, 
John, It is also the seat of the re- 
gency for the Bohemian part of 
Silesiae In 1753 the greatest part 
of this town was destroyed by fire. 
It belongs to Austria, and is eighty 
miles $.S,E. of Breslau. 

ASIA, 

The ceremony of proclaiming 
the accession of his present majesty 
took place at Bombay on the 7th 
of June. A considerable degree of 
alarm was created on the occasion 
by the nner of a powder-chest 
on one of the batteries; by which 
accident six European artillerymen 
and two lascars were killed, and 
one matross desperately wounded 
His majesty’s ship Carron, captain 
Furneaux, was totally lost on the 
éth of July, on the coast of Jug- 
gernaut ; lieutenant Sconce of the 
royal artillery, the master, and 
nineteen of the crew were drown- 
ed; the rest only preserved their 
lives, Uniform tranquillity ap- 
pears to reign throughout the in- 
tenor of Hindostan. 

The Bombay government have 
resolved to make the island of 
Kean, or Kneese, in the Persian 
Gulf, a military and commercial 
wauon, This island is spoken of 
a early as the voyage of Near 
chus, and has been a place of note 
a Mahomedan depdt of com- 
merce, 

AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

We have received the message 
' congress of the president of the 
United States. ‘The following 
the substance of the most ma- 
tial passages : — The president 
‘ommences with observing, that, 
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taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, the country has much 
cause to rejoice in the felicity of her 
situation ; but unvaried prosperity 
is not implied thereby, A  pres- 
sure has been felt in certain classes 
of the community, which, from 
the partial sufferings they have 
experienced, form exceptions to 
the great body of the nation, Re- 
specting Spain, he says, nothing 
explicit can be communicated ; but 
he expresses a hope that the diffe- 
rences between Spain and the 
United States, on the subject of 
the Floridas, will be amicably ad- 
justed. The negotiation with 
France, for placing the American 
commerce with that country on a 
footing of reciprocity and equa- 
lity, is, with the consent of the 
French government, to be trans- 
ferred to Washington, The fi- 
nances of the union are declared 
to be in a flourishing state. Since 
September 1815, about the close 
of the war with England, the na- 
tional debt amounted to upwards 
of 158,000,000 dollars; on the 
30th of September last, it did not 
exceed 92,000,000; two-fifths of 
the whole debt having been paid 
off in five years! On the 30th of 
September, there remained in the 
exchequer of Washington, after 
defraying the expenses of the year, 
a sum estimated at 1,950,000 dol- 
lars. The remainder of the mes- 
sage relates to the fortifications 
erecting in various parts of the 
American territory ; and the mea- 
sures taken to obtain an efficient 
controul over, and to introduce 
the blessing of civilization among 
the Indian tribes. 
AMERICAN NAVY. 

Authentic official documents 

state, that exclusively of the ves- 


sels authorised by the act for the 
gradual 
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gradual increase of the American 
navy, and by the act of last ses- 
sion of congress, their navy con- 
sists of — 

‘Three 74’s, viz. —The Washing- 
ton, the Franklin, and the Inde- 
pendence. 

Four 44’s, viz.--The Constitu- 
tion, the Guerrier, the United 
States, and the Java. 

Three 36’s, viz--The Con. 
gress, the Constellation, and the 
Macedonian. 

Six sloops of war, viz.—The 
Cyane, the John Adams, Erie, 
Hornet, Ontario, andthe Peacock. 

Two brigs—the Spark and the 
Enterprise. 

Five schooners—the Nonsuch, 
the Lynch, the Hornet, the Dis- 
patch, and the Asp—all small. 

Six gun-boats, and four palleys; 
one steam battery, the Fulton. 

One block ship, and a receiving 
ship, the Alert. 

And when all the vessels au. 
thorized by the act for the gra. 
dual increase of the navy, and by 
the act of the last session of con- 
gress, shall have been built and 
equipped, their navy will consist 
ol— 

Twelve ships of the line, 14 
44-7un frigates, 3 36-gun frigates, 
6 sloops, 2 brigs, 10 schooners, 
G gun-boats, and 4 galleys, + 
steam batteries, 1 block ship, and 
} receiving ship. 

The vessels on the lakes are 
not considered as part of the navy, 
and being constructed of very in- 
ferior green materials, they are 
really not worth even the trifling 
expense the nation is now subject 
to on their account. In a few 
years, their decay having already 
commenced, and which no human 
skill can arrest,they will, no doubt, 
be entirely rotten. 
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_ Letters from Rio Janeiro men. 
tion the arrival there of the Con. 
way, 28, captain Basil Hall, from 
England; on her way to explore 
certain parts in the south seas, 
The American frigate Constells. 
tion had also left Rio for the South 
Seas; as had the French ships Co. 
lossus, 80, and Galatea frigate, 

Christophe, the black monarch 
of Hayti, is related to have perish. 
ed by his own hands. - By advices 
to Lloyd’s, dated Cape Henry, 
October 13, it appears, that his 
troops revolted, declaring they 
would no longer have a king ; the 
inhabitants joined them, and sub. 
sequently his own guard: upon 
hearing the latter event, Chris 
tophe exclaimed, “then all is finish. 
ed with me.” He soon after ree 
tired, and shot himself through 
the heart, Itis said, a greater 
tyrant never existed. Not a drop 
of blood has been shed, nor has 
the sacredness of property been 
violated. Itis said that 40,000,000 
dollars were found in the treasury 
of Christophe. 

Intelligence has since been re- 
ceived from St. Don.ingo, that 
the whole island is now under one 
republican government, at the 
head of which is president Boyer. 
His movements on the death of 
Christophe appear to have been 
rapid and decisive. On the 20th 
of October he took possession of 
Gonnaives, without opposition, 
his army consisting of ten thou 
sand men. On the 22d October 
he marched for the capital, where, 
it seems, every thing had been art- 
ranged for his reception ; for, on 
the Zist, a meeting of the principal 
inhabitants, magistrates, and mil 
tury officers was held, and the 
immediate entry of Boyer was a 


nounced, as well as that in future 
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4 Harti world be under one go- 
ment, Fle accordingly enter- 
yermment. o*- 
oj the capital on the 22d, at the 
tad of 20,000 men, and he was 
aehimed president on the 26th, 
e which day he issued a procla- 
cation tothe Haytians. 
Astwo men were looking into 
. dalk-well near Doddington, in 
Cent, they were alarmed by a hu- 
mun voice issuing from it; they 
mediately procured a ladder 
nd descended; when, to their 
seat surprise, they found a young 
seman in a state of excessive ex- 
bustion, she having been in this 
iplorable situation sixteen days, 
rithout any other support than a 
mall quantity of water which oc- 
esonally dripped into the well. 
te stated, that proceeding home- 
ed on Monday, the 6th inst. 
ve fell into this well, which had 
wen left uncovered ; that during 
vt agonizing confinement, she 
ud repeatedly heard the voices 
ud whistling of ploughmen and 
‘persons passing that way, but 
ould not make her own voice 
mach them, being at a depth of 
watly forty feet below the surface 
#theearth, She had endeavour- 
to form steps by raising pieces 
tehalk, but they had constantly 
men way, thus increasing her 
‘spair at every disappointment. 
‘hereceived very little injury from 
wr fall, and has recovered from 
“e effects of fear and fasting. 
A man in the neighbourhood 
‘Camarvon some time ago had 
"Sfose bitten off in an affray. 
“sopponent was brought to jus- 
wt for this brutal offence, and 
‘atenced to twelve months im- 
Peonment ; but, what is very 
> the complainant appear- 
“fa court with a handsome new 
- made out of the integuments 
“ Me forehead ; this operation 
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was performed by a surgeon at 
Carnarvon. 

For the first time in the me- 
mory of man, a shoal of herrings 
has, for several days past, made 
their appearance as high up the 
river Thames as Gravesend. 

A Sussex paper says; “ Such ts 
the depressed state of the agricul- 
tural interest, that many graziers 
in this county are now selling 
stock, in a fatted state, for less 
money than they gave for the 
same, when lean, twelve months 
ago! Several farmers are turns 
ed mealiven, and are selling flour 
to their neighbours at 12/. per 
gallon less than the bakers.. In 
some instances, rectors have low- 
ered their tithes, and landlords al- 
lowed time for the payment of 
their rents.”” 

The sea is making such rapid 
encroachments at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Brighton, that it has 
been deemed necessary to call a 
special session of the commission. 
ers of the town, to devise some 
mode to prevent the future de- 
structive washings of the water. 

A liberal subscription has been 
entered into at Harwich, under 
the patronage of the mayor of 
that port, for the philanthropic 
purpose of building a life-boat for 
the preservation of seamen, in 
case of accident off that coast. 

Sir Walter Scott, baronet, has 
been unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, on the resignation of sir 
James Hall, 

The regular packets between 
Liverpool and the United States 
now perform their passage with 
the rapidity, and almost with the 
regularity, of a mail-coach, A 

entleman of the former place, 
Taely returned from America, 
was only fifty-five days absent 
from 
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from his departure to his return, 
including a stay of fourteen days 
at New York, 

A most barbarous murder was 
committedata place called [logan 
highway, Cornwall, on the night 
of December 5. It was observed on 
Wednesday morning, that the 
house of a‘man named Simon Ro- 
gers, who lived alone, was not 
opened at the usualtime; and at 
length an entrance was effected, 
when the unhappy man was found 
dead in his bed, under which were 
some sheaves of reed (straw used 
for thatching, &c.), partly burned, 
and which had been placed there 
evidently for the purpose of set- 
ting fire to the bed and the house, 
in order to consume the Lody, and 
conceal the horrid deed. Hap- 
pily, we trust, for the purposes of 
justice, the ruffians, by shutting 
the door, prevented the access of 
air, and caused the fire to go out, 
On examining the body, it was 
found that a + instrument had 
been forced into the mouth and 
down the throat, so as to cause 
the death of the unfortunate man. 
The house was rifled; but the 
chief object of the villains was a 
number of guineas, which the de- 
ceased was well known to keep 
by him, and which he was in the 
habit of showing and boasting of 
whenever he drank freely, which 
he sometimes did. Every exertion 
is making to discover the perpe- 
trators, who must have been well 
acquainted with the habits of the 
deceased. 

A most melancholy occurrence 
took place on ‘Thursdaynight Dec. 
14, at Kirkby-Lonsdale, in the 
total destruction, by fire, of the 
Rose and Crown inn, (kept by 
Mrs. Roper,) and the death of no 
less than five young women, who 
perished in the flames! — The 
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alarm was first piven a little before 
one o’clock in the morning “w 
it was discovered that the 
raging vehemently in all the frons 
rooms of the third story, The 
flame then burst from al] the “ef 
per windows, in tremendons shee: 
and in a very short time the lome, 

arts of the oe were envelope, 
in flames. 
first given, Mrs. Roper, her tw: 
daughters, and a servant. gi 
named Hall, (whose parents re. 
side on the Felleside, in Kendal, 
appeared at the windows of the 
second Hoor, and, as their escape 
by the stairs was cut off, they 
were compelled to leap from the 
windows, with nothing on bu 
their night-clothes, in order t 
avoid the destruction which wa 
inevitable if they remained long. 
er in the house. ‘The five unfor. 
tunate females all lodged on the 
same story. 
heard by the people in the street, 


and one of them was seen strug: | 
gling at a window ; but theirsu- | 
ferings were of short duration— | 
they were all quickly engulfed ia | 


the burning ruins! An attempt 


was made to rescue the poor sul- | 


ferers; but the door which led to 
their apartments was found to be 
fastened in the inside, and the pe- 


son who made the humane &# | 


tempt narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. 


£ 
gant mansion of Mr. North, whic: 
nearly adjoins the Rose a 
Crown, by pulling down the office 


of Mr. Preston, solicitor, and thus | 


cutting off the communication 

On Thursday the remains & 
four of the poor girls were foun 
nearly consumed amongst * 
ruins—three of them were bus- 
dled close together—the fifth hae 
not been found on Thursday eve 
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On the alarm being | 


Their shrieks were | 


The fire was prevented | 
from communicating to the ele | 
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of the girls who has 
Mt gamed Alice Clarke, 
aslately in the service of Miss 
Rrocklebank, in Kendal ; and, hav- 
“se formerly been a respected ser- 
vant of Mrs. Roper’s, had gone 
io the Rose and Crown, only a day 
ortwo before,on a visit. A young 
man named Wilcock, and two 
others, were seriously injured by 
the falling of stones, and the break- 
ing of a ladder, whilst they were 
attempting to subdue the flames. 

Further particulars, — Mrs. Ro- 

per herself was the first that per- 
ceived a smell of burning in her 
room, up two pair of stairs, and 
mentioned it to Ann Hall (one of 
the servants, and the only female 
ervant saved), who slept in the 

ameroom. She (Mrs. R.) im- 
mediately got up—opened the 
door,and exclaimed—** The house 
son fire!” She then ran to the 
mom in which her two daughters 
dept, All the four (Mrs. R. her 
two daughters, and Hall) ran 
down stairs to the first floor, when 
they found the stairs leading to the 
kitchen on fire, and were under 
the necessity of retreating into one 
f the front sitting rooms, upon 
the first floor, where they jumped 
outinto the streer, one after the 
uher; Mrs. Roper fell upon her 
tack, and is much bruised; the 
others are hurt, but nothing of 
consequence. 

Fourservant girls sleptinaroom 
adjoining Mrs, Roper's; an ate 
tempt was made to alarm them, 
bat in vain. In another room 
was 4 young woman, who had for- 
metly been a servant in the house, 
uid who was on her way to see 
her friends at Arkholme; she had 
been pressed by Mrs. Roper to re- 
main all night. ‘These five girls 
a - burned to death ; the fol- 
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lowing are their names :—Agnes 
Nicolson, Hannah Armstrong, 
Bella Cornthwaite, Agnes Waller 
(servants) ; Alice Clarke,the young 
woman going to Arkholme, 

The bodies were all found yes 
terday, but so much burnt, that 
they could not be identified one 
from the other. The coroner’s 
inquest was held to day—verdict 
«Accidental death, from the house, 
&c, being burnt.” 

The fire began about one 
o’clock, and the roof fell within 
two hours. Very little of the fur- 
niture is saved; and neither Mrs, 
Roper, her daughters, or the ser- 
vants, have saved an article of 
wearing apparel but the shirts or 
shifts they had on at the time. 
The premises are insured, but not 
to the amount of the loss, Six of 
the men servants had a very nar- 
row escape, as they slept ina room 
with iron bars to the window, 
which bars they had great diffi- 
culty in knocking out, and had no 
other means of escape. Two of 
thein endeavoured to get to the 
room where the girls slept, but 
found it impossible to penetrate 
through the smoke. The fire is 
supposed to have first taken place 
in the front kitchen. 

As Mr. Evelyn, of Sheerness, 
who had been to the Globe Ta- 
vern, Chatham, where he receiv- 
ed between three and four hun- 
dred pounds, was proceeding lately 
to Gillingham, in the evening, he 
was stopped in a field beyond the 
lines by two men: one of them 
came towards him, and said, 
«¢ Give me your money, or”’— 
«“ What!" said Mr. Evelyn, in- 
terrupting him, “ why, man, Iam 
upon the same business: there is a 
person coming from Chatham, 
who I know has received a large 
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sum of money, and if you like to 
join me, we will attack him toge- 
ther.’ The proposal was imme- 
diately acceded to, and the party 
loitered about for some time, till 
Mr. Evelyn suggested that they 
might be observed if they remain- 
ed much longer in the open place 
where they then were, and pro- 

sed that they should proceed to 
a field near Gillingham, in which 
there are two paths, one leading 
to the church and the other to the 
middle of Gillingham street, and 
that to escape notice they should 
separate, but that they should keep 
near enough mutually to assist one 
another. This arrangement they 
also fell in with, and Mr. E. hav- 
ing got rid of one of his trouble- 
some companions, gave the other 
the slip, effected his escape, and 
saved his money. 

Cuarctes James Fox.—After 
Byron’s engagement in the West 
Indies, there was a great clamour 
about the badness of ammunition. 
Soon after this, Mr. Fox had a 
duel with Mr. Adam. On re. 
ceiving that gentleman's ball, and 
finding it had made but little im- 
pression, he exclaimed, “ Egad, 
Adam, it had been all over with 
me if you had not charged with 
government powder.” 

Detection of forged notes. — 
Every genuine or true note is a 
paper with three natural or uncut 
edges, and one edge cut, Every 
forged note has fewer natural 
edges than three, and more cut 
edges than one. This must 
be the case with all forged notes, 
unless the forgers use paper made 
for the purpose, as the regular 
banksdo. But to make or pro- 
cure such paper would cause many 
chances of discovery, and will 
rarely be attempted. What ren- 
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ders this criterion valuable, is the 
impossibility of making any near 
imitation of the natural edge of 
paper on a cut edge. It would 
be as difficult as to passa cutedve 
of cloth for a selvage, ° 

In removing the library and 
clearing away the floor and book. 
cases that have so long incumber. 
ed the Lady chapel of Exeter ca. 
thedral, a discovery has been 
made of two ancient tombs,—Th+ 
sculpture of both is early, They 
are placed in Gothic niches of much 
later date, and appear to be the 
lids only of sarcophagi,and to have 
been removed from some other 
station to that which they now 
occupy. ‘The material is Pur. 
beck marble. The most ancient 
of them is the figure of a prelate 
with a depressed mitre, a beard 
and mustachios ; the twe first fin- 
gers of the right hand pointing 
upwards, in the act of benediction, 
in the left hand a crosier. In 
spandrils, above the head, on each 
side, are cherubs, The feet of 
the figure and the crosier rest on 
two birds, which terminate in the 
centre with a single head, the face 
of which is human. ‘The sides and 
ends are wrought into wide flutes, 
without fillets, Jike the fluting oi 
the Doric column ; the front 1s 
placed parallel with the niche, 
and the upper corner of the lid at 
the back inserted tour or hve 
inches into the wall. This tomb 1s 
on the north side of the chapel. 
The other tomb is placed in 4 
niche on the south side of the cha- 
pel, immediately opposite that 
first described, This is likewise 
the figureot a prelate, and 1s carved 
in good style, and in much higher 
relief than the former. The arms 
and hands are placed in easy and 


~ she 
natural positions on the aa 
over 
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yer the staff of the crosier : the 
ead or crook 1s defeated.—The 
mitre of this hgure 1s of a more 
recent form than the other: the 
fet rest on a chimera, carved in 
a style of spirit and beauty that 
sould do honour to a period of 
more refined art, The head is 
hat of a wolf, terminating in the 
body of a serpent, branching on 
each side, and scrolling down the 
sdes of the lid, and finally branch- 
ing off into rich foliage, tastefully 
uranged by the feet of the figure, 
between which the head is seen. 
j.—In the court of king’s 
bench, Westminster, an action 
was tried, Cleary versus Cobbett ; 
in which the former sought to ob- 
uindamages from Mr. William 
Cobbett, toe aspersing his charac- 
rina letter written by him to 
Mr. H. Hunt, wherein it was 
sated that Cleary had forged the 
well-known letter read at the 
Westminster hustings, in which 
Mr, Cobbett reflected on the cha- 
neter of Mr. Hunt. The jury 
returned a verdict against the de- 
endant. Damages, 40s, ‘They 
were laid at $,000/. 
7—His majesty held a court to 
receive a loyal address from the 
miversity of Cambridge. ‘The 
members of the university assem- 
bled at Willis’s rooms, in King- 
treet, St. James's, with the univer- 
ity ofhcers, &c.; from which 
place they began to move in grand 
procession at a few minutes before 
tire o’clock. ‘The procession was 
ded by two esquire beadles, in 
their full robes, carrying their sil- 
ver insignia of office, followed by 
vice-chancellor, the caput, the 
Proctors, pro-proctors, taxors, mo- 
tors, and scrutators. They 
Consisted of about 260; among 
distinguished members present 
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were—the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of Ely, the earl 
of St. Germains; the rev. Dr, 
Walmsley; sir Henry Russel, &c. 
8.—In the court of chancery, a 
case was heard, in which the ques- 
tion for decision was, whether or 
not the executors of a person de- 
ceased should be compelled to pay 
a doctor’s bill, amounting to no 
less than $21/, The parties lived 
at a village in Leicestershire, and 
the bill was for five years’ medical 
atteadance. Among the items 
charged were the following :— 
‘Twenty-four visits at a guinea each 
— five thousand sevenhundred and 
twenty-eight draughts—one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight mixtures— 
one-hundred and nineteen boluses= 
sixty-eight lotions—seventy-eight 
liniments—two hundred and fiity- 
eight boxes of pills—and other 
doses of various descriptions, to the 
amount of seven hundred in num- 
ber. There was also a charge for 
having seven times tapped the pa- 
tient for dropsy.—The lord chan- 
cellor said, he would read the afti- 
davits before giving his decision. 
The lord mayor, accompanied 
by aldermen sir W. Curtis, sir W, 
Leighton, sir C, lower, Birch, 
Bridges, and Heygate, the recor- 
der, sheriff Williams, and city offi- 
cers, attended his majesty at Carl- 
ton-palace, with a loyal address 
from the court of aldermen; from 
which we give a single extract :-— 
“ We feel, sire, that in order to 
avert the devastation threatened 
by atorrent of impiety and sedi- 
tion, it becomes the bounden duty 
of all the liege subjects of the 
realm, to stand forward without 
delay, and avow their determina- 
tion to support the principles of 
the British constitution in the true 
spirit of British loyalty; to rally 
(K 2) round 
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round the throne, and guard the 
religion and laws of the country 
from outrage and insult.” 

To this address his majesty re- 
turned a most gracious answer, 
concluding thus:—“* You may rely 
on my constant support in the dis- 
charge of the duties which arise 
out of the present extraordinary 
conjuncture. We are engaged in 
acommon cause; and I feel most 
deeply, that the honour of my 
crown, and the happiness of my 
teign, are inseparably interwoven 
with the maintenance of our esta- 
blished constitution, and with the 
true intefests and welfare of my 
people.” 

9.—The lord mayor, attended 
by Mr, alderman Wood, the re- 
corder, Mr. sheriff Waithman, Mr. 
sheriff Williams, the city officers, 
and about 60 members of the 
court of common council, pro- 
ceeded from Guildhall about two 
o’clock, and went to Carlton pa- 
lace, where they presented an ad- 
dress to his majesty. It conclu- 
ded thus :— We therefore hum- 
bly pray your majesty to dismiss 
from yottr presence and councils 
for ever, thase ministers whose 
pernicious measures have so long 
endangered the throne, under- 
mined the constitution, and blight- 
ed the prosperity of the nation.” 
To which his majesty was pleased 
to return the following answer :— 
“ Te has been with the most pain- 
ful feelings that I have heard the 
sentiments contained in the address 
and petition now presented to me 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common councilmen of the city of 
London. Whatever may be the 
motives of those by whom it is 
brought forward, its evident ten- 
dency is to inflame the passions 
and mislead the judgement of the 
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unwary and less enlightened part 
ot my subjects, and thus to a. 
gravate all the diflictlries with 
which we have to contend.” __ 

li.—In the court of king's 
bench, an action was tried, Wright 
wersus Cobbett, to recover a com. 
pensation in damages for an in. 
jury which the plaintufPs character 
had sustained from several libek 
published by the defendant in th: 
Political Registers of Jan. 4, 1817, 
Mar. 6, 1819, Jan. 6, 1890; jp 
which he described the plaintiffs 
a wretch whom he intended » 
hold up to infamy the first oppor. 
tunity—an associate with Cleary 
in fabricating letters and vouchers 
—a person who (he had often said) 
would be hanged for forgery, and 
whom he had cautioned to beware 
the jest did not become a prophecy, 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Cobbett had 
been concerned in the Parliamea- 
tary Register, and other workspub- 
lished by the latter. Mr. Cob. 
bett conducted his own defence. 
The jury, after deliberating aa 
hour and three quarters, foand a 
verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 
1,000/, 

This being the day appointed, 
by royal command, for the = 
sentation to his majesty of the loy- 
al address from the university of 
Oxford, preparations were made 
for the proper reception of the de- 
putation at Carlton house. The 
noblemen and gentlemen who 
formed the procession assembled 
before two o'clock at the * Gothic 
hall,’”’ in Pall-mall, tn great num- 
bers. It was headed by lord Gres- 
ville, chancellor of the university, 
and Dr. Lee, the vice chancellor, 
in their robes; they were followed 
by an immense number of the 
members of the university, ae 
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according to their respec We 
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We noticed amongst them, the 
lord chief justice Abbott, sir W . 
s-ott, sir C. Robinson, Mr, justice 
Holroyd, sir C. S. Hunter, the re- 
eorder of London, &c,— His ma- 
ty received the deputation on 
\is throne, and surrounded by his 
cabinet ministers and principal 
ofcers of state. The address was 
neeived and answered in the most 
jous M-nner. 

9.—Mr. Canning resigned the 
place of president of the board of 
coatroul, and his seat in the coun- 
dl. Itis said that he will go to 
side for a short time on the con- 
nent, but not in any official capa- 
ity. The reason given for Mr. 
(anning’s resignation is this— 
“Because he could not, with ho- 
our tohimself, remain in admi- 
istration, after the turn which the 
qeen’s business has taken, and 
heparliamentary discussion likely 
jwensue upon,it.”” 

BUFFALO HUNT IN LONDON. 
Wednesday morning, Dec. 20. 
About half-past nine o’clock, three 
buifaloes, consisting of a grown 
wll and two calves, one of them 
about the size of a small donkey, 
andthe other of a sheep, arrived 
athe meaagerie in Exeter’Change 
the Strand, They were driven 
upthe Strand by a keeper, moved 
m slowly, and appeared as tame 
sany of our domestic cattle. On 
their arrival in front of the mena- 
srie, a great crowd of people was 
collected by curiosity to see them, 
adamused themselves with shout- 
”g and other noises, while the 
teepers were preparing to take 
“em up into the menagerie. ‘The 
bull, frightened by the strange 
file and clamour, darted away, 
~ wed by the two young buffa- 
‘sand the crowd collected on 
“e spot. He ran down the Strand, 
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round the equestrian statue at 
Charing-cross, and up again as 
far as Southampton-street, then 
down again to Charing-cross, and 
up again as far as the Adelphi 
theatre. He then turned down 
Adam-estreet, along the Adelphi, 
and to the bottom of Villiers- 
street. ‘There his progress in that 
direction was stopped by an iron 
paliisade. Foremost among the 
pursuers was one of the keepers in 
a chaise-cart, which he drew 
across the street; but the bull, 
followed by the calves, made a 
turn, and rushed along the flag- 
way, The young buffaloes being 
perfectly gentle and harmless, 
having no horns, were permitted 
to accompany the bull, with a 
view to take him more easily. 
Irom Villiersestreet they went 
along the Strand, passed Charing- 
cross, and dashed into Pall-saall, 
They then crossed St. James’s- 
square, along Jermyn-street, cross- 
ing Piccadilly into Albemarle- 
street. IT'rom thence they pro- 
ceeded to Bond-street, crossed Ox- 
ford-road, thence to Grosyenor- 
square, Portman-square, and 
thence back into Oxford-street to 
Tyburn turnpike, where, not pay- 
ing toll, their progress was stop- 
ped at the gate. They then turned 
down Park-lane, and one of the 
gates of Hyde Park was instantly 
opened for the purpose of letting 
the bull in. At this part of Park- 
lane a horse and cart were stand- 
ing loaded with hay ; the bull re- 
fused to enter the park, and fell 
in close behind the load of hay. 
Here he stood tired and exhaust- 
ed, while the carter being provid- 
ed with a rope having a running 
noose, succeeded, after several ine 
effectual attempts, to throw it 
round his horns; the rope was 
(i 3) then 

























































then made fast to the cart. Find- 
ing himself secured, he kicked and 
plunged furiously, and from his 
great strength there was great 
danger that he would upset cart 
and horse. It was therefore thought 
adviseable to secure him by an- 
other rope toa lamp post. He was 
then secured in a more effectual 
manner by additional ropes to the 
cart, and drawn to a neighbouring 
stable, where he was deposited for 
safety. In this course the young 
buffaloes, not able to keep up with 
the bull, were separated from him 
in Oxford-road ; but being taken, 
they were brought to the stable 
and left with the bull. In this 
long chase no very serious injury 
nor accident occurred, At Char- 
ing-cross the bull fell in with a 
coal waggon, and gored one of 
the horses slightly with his horn. 
He never attempted to run at any 
passenger, nor did any further 
mischief until he arrived in Park- 
Jane, where he upset a gentleman 
on horseback, The rider and horse 
escaped unhurt. When tied to the 
cart he broke one of his horns in 
plunging and struggling, which 
bled protusely. When in motion 
he went at a great rate. It was 
only in consequence of his stopping 
occasionally that the pursuers were 
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able to keep him in sight unt) he 
was taken. The bull and calves 
are very handsome animals of 
their species, They are of a grevis 
slate colour. os 
THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 


December 2.—The Warlock of | 


the Glen, a melo-drama, The 
scenery is rich, the music appro. 
priate, and the story interesting ; 
and the piece has been often acted 
with success, 
DRURY LANE THEATRE, 

Nov. 28.—Justice; or, The 
Caliph and the Cobler ; a musical 
drama, in three acts, said to be the 
production of a Mr. Faucit, the 
manager of one of the provincial 
theatres. The scene is laid a 


Bagdad ; and the main plot rises | 
out of a whimsical scheme of the | 


caliph to promote the marriage 
of an unfortunate cobler, who had 


no relations, by appointing him | 
his vizier pro tempore ; which draws | 


upon him the kind attention of al 
who are even namesakes of his— 
The piece was well received. 

Dec. 15.—Pocahontas ; or, The 
Indian Princess; an American 
drama, in three acts, founded on 
an historical fact. Well acted, 
and much applauded. 
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A GENERAL BILL of 





cynisrenixcs and Burtars, from December 14, 1819, to December 12, 1820 = 





’ - . . } 
There have been executed in the city of London and county of Sarrey, 33; of 
rich number 10 only have been reported to be buried within the Bills of Mortality. 


BIRTHS in the year 1820. 

Dec 1819. Hannah Davison, a 
ubourer’s wife of Winningham, 
war Malton, Yorkshire, was deli- 
vered on the 10th of March 1819, 
“two children, a boy and a girl, 
tho both died ; and on Dec. 28, 
at three more, two boys and a 


tl, who, with the mother, are 


I 4% . 

au likely to do well, 

on At Paris, the duchess 
“Vreans, of a prince, who will 


cear the name of 


Penthievre. 


- _ ° 
AtEdinbur gh, Viscountess Dune 


can, of a son. 


At Westport 


(Mayo), the mar- 


chioness of Sligo, of a son and 
heir. 

February. At Weston-house, 
Warwickshire, the countess of 
Clonmell, of twin daughters. 

At Buckingham-house, Pall- 
mall, countess ‘l’emple, of adaugh. 

In George-street, Hanover- 
square, the countess Cowper, of a 
daughter. 

At Hampstead, the wife of W. 
Hall, labourer, three children, two 
boysandagir] ; the motherandchil- 
drenare all doing well, ‘Two years 
since she had twins, both of which 
are now living, and one other child, 


(K 4) At 
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At her father’s, lieutenant-gen, James Montgomery, bart. M, p 
Macleod, St. James’s-park, lady a daughter. ee 
Gardiner, of a son, July. Lady Frances Webster 

Lately, in Mountjoy-square,Dub- Wedderburne, a son. 
lin, viscountess Massarene, ofason. In Dublin, the lady of hon, A 

At St. Helena, the lady of Hely Hutchinson, a son, ' 
lieut.-gen. sir Hudson Lowe, The lady of hon. col, Lowther 
K.C. B. a son. a son, ; 

In Rutland-square, Dublin, the = Lately, in Hamilton: place, the 
countess of Wicklow, a daughter. countess of Shannon, a daughter, 

March. In Rutland-square, August. In Heriot-row, Edin. 
Dublin, the countess of Longford, burgh, the right hon. lady Ann 


a son. Fraser, of a son. 
At Charleville, viscountess In Piccadilly, the countess of 
Monck, a daughter. Roseberry, of a daughter. 


At Hampstead Heath, the September. At Bourn-hall, Cam. 
countess of Huntingdon, a son, bridgeshire, the countess De La 
being her tenth child. Warr, a son. 

In Berkeley-square, lady Har- At Yester, the marchioness of 
riet Clive, a daughter. Tweedale, a daughter. 

The duchess of San Carlos, a At Rockville, East Lothian, the 
boy. lady of sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
April. At Putney, lady Sarah bart. of a daughter. 

Lyttelton, a son. At Ballygiblin (Cork), the lady 

At Arbuthnot-house, lady Are of William W. Becher, esq. M.P, 
buthnot, a son. (late Miss O’Neill), of a son. We 

At Preshaw-house, Hants, lady regret to state, the child only lived 
Mary Long, a daughter. till next day. 

Lately, at the Hermitage, At Bedale, Yorkshire, the lady 
Brompton, lady Charles Ben- of rear admiral sir J, P. Beresford, 
tinck, a daughter. bart. a son. 

May. In St. James’s-square, October. The lady of sir Geo 
lady H. Williams Wynn, son and Sitwell, bart. of Renishaw-hall, 
heir. Derbyshire, a son and heir. 

At Paris, the lady of the right The lady of sir R. M‘Pherson, 
hon. Edward Thornton, his ma- bart. a daughter. 
jesty’s envoy extraordinary and At Clumber, the duchess of 
minister plenipotentiary at the Newcastle, a son. é‘ 
court of his most faithful majesty, | In Grosvenor-square, lady El 
a son. zabeth Belgrave, a daughter. _ 

Lately, at Lyndhurst, the hon. At the duke of Clarence’s, i 
lady Stopford, a daughter. Audley-square, the wife of colonel 

June. The hereditary princess Fitzclarence, a daughter. 
of Oldenburgh, a daughter, Lately, at the rectory-house of 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, her Hawarden, Flintshire, lady Char- 
grace the duchess of Richmond, a _lotte Neville, a daughter. 
son. November. At the Hague, the 

The duchess of Rutland, a son. countess of Athlone, a son and 

At Edinburgh, the lady of sir heir, ; 

1 
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Mansfield-street, the vis- 
- Ashbrook, a daughter. 
in Holles-street, Dublin, lady 


a son. 

Lately, ac Chesterfield, the wives 
three gentlemen, all skinners by 
rade, and the only skinners in the 
were, within a few days of 
achother, delivered of twins, and 


i) females. 
December. The duchess of Cla- 
ence of a princess. His royal 


the duke of York, the 
lord chancellor, and _ right hon. 

Canning, first commis. 
re the e Tairs of India, 
vere in attendance. ‘The young 

although prematurely 
worn, is expected to live. She has 
ince been named Elizabeth, by 
ryal command. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1820. 

December 1819. Lord viscount 
Kingsland, to Julia, daughter of 
|, Willis, esq. of Walcot-terrace, 
Lambeth, 

January 1820. J. L. Cotter, 
«iq. eldest son of sir J. L. Cotter, 
at. of Rockforest (Cork), to 
Helena, daughter of the late J. 
Lombard, esq. of Lombard’s-town. 

Sir John Litchford, bart. of 
Boothby Pagnal, to Louisa Eliza- 
beth; sister of sir C, Egleton Kent, 
bart. of Little Penton-house, both 
a Lincolnshire. 

At Edinburgh, W. F. Camp- 
bell, esq. to lady Elinor Charteris, 
rad of the right hon. the earl 
Wemys and March, 

William, son of W. Wilberforce, 
‘sq. M. P, to Mary Frances, daugh. 
trof the rev. John Owen, rector 

‘aglesham, 

Sir James Stuart, bart. of Allan- 
sank, to Elizabeth Catherine, dau. 
f the late E, Woodcock, esq. 


MARRIAGES. 
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At Edinburgh, the hon, Henry 
Robert Westenra, son of lord 
Rossmore, and M, P. for the coun- 
ty of Monaghan, to miss Anne 
Douglas Hamilton. 

February. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, by the very rev. 
the dean of Chester, the earl of 
Uxbridge, eldest son of the mar- 
quis 0 ca eet to Eleanora, 
second daughter of the late John 
Campbell, esq. of Shawfield, hav- 
ing been previously married on 
the 5th of August last, at Altyr, 
in Scotland, the seat of her brother- 
in-law, sir W. G. Cumming, bart. 

F. W. Campbell, esq. of Bar- 
breck, N. B. to Sophia, daughter 
of the late sir E, Winnington, bart. 
of Stamford Court, Worcestershire. 

Mr. John Whitehead, clothier, 
to miss Ross, both of Gomersall, 
Yorkshire; the bride is daughter, 
niece, and sister to her father and 
mother; aunt and cousin to her 
brother and sisters; niece to her 
husband ; sister to uncles and 
aunts; and daughter to her grand- 
father, 

Captain Laugharne, R. N. to 
Mary Amelia, daughter of the 
late sir Stewkley Shuckburgh, 
bart. of Shuckburgh-park, Ware 
wickshire. 

The hon. R. W. Penn Curzon, 
ae viscount Curzon) to lady 

arrict Georgiana Brudenell, dau, 
of the earl of Cardigan. 

March. The hon. Charles Aue 
gustus Fitzroy, of the royal horse 

uards (blue), to lady Mary 
| ence daughter of the late, and 
sister to the present, duke of Rich- 
mond, 

April. Hon, and rev. W. L. 
Addington, son of lord viscount 
Sidmouth, to Mary, daughter of 
the rev. John Young, rector of 
Thorpe, Northampton. 

F. New. 
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F. Newdigate, esq. to lady Bar- 
bara Legge, daughter of the 
countess of Dartmouth, and sister 
to the present earl, 

At St. Helena, count Balmain, 
commissioner of the emperor of 
Russia, to miss Charlotte Johnson, 
daughter of !ady Lowe, and grand- 
daughter of sir John Johnson, bart. 

a y. Sir W. Newry Clerke, 
bart. to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of G. W. Kendrick, esq. of Mertyn, 
Flintshire. 

At Warsaw, the grand duke 
Constantine.— His consort is to 
take the title of princess de Kru- 
cinska, which is her family name. 

At Prague, his imperial high- 
ness the archduke Rainier, to the 
princess Francisca of Savoy Ca- 
rignan, 

June. Hon. Berkeley Octavius 
Noel, son of sir Gerard Noel 
Noel, bart. and the baroness Bar- 
ham, to Letitia Penelope, daughter 
of the late Ralph Adderley, esq. 
of Coton, in Staffordshire, and 
widow of And. Hacket, esq. of 
Moxhall-park, Warwickshire, 

His excellency count Reginald 
Victor Romanshoff, eldest son of 
the prince de Lichtenstein, co 
Mrs. Anne P. Shortt, daughter of 
the late I’. B. Grantham, esq. of 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

George Finch, esq. M. P. son of 
the earl of Winchelsea, to Jane, 
daughter of admiral and lady Eli- 
zabeth Halliday. 

Right hon. Robert Peel, M. P. 
son of sir Robert Peel, bart. to 
Julia, daughter of the late general 
sir John Floyd, bart. 

August, At Paris, earl Poulett, 
ot Hinton St. George, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of the hon. Mrs, 
Portman, and niece of lord Dor- 
mer, of Grove-park, Warwick- 
sulle, 
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a Flereiary prince of Lacy 
- w~ cresa of 
Savoy. 

September. Sir Chas. Ogle 
of Worthy, Ham pshire, he — 
daughter of sir W, Burroughs, bart, 

Lord Frederick Bentinck, to 
lady Mary Lowther, daughter of 
the earl and countess of Lonsdale 

The right hon. Hans Francis, 
eleventh earl of Huntingdon, to 
Elizabeth Mary, widow of the late 
Alexander Thistlewayte, esq. of 
Hampshire, and eldest daughter 
of the late Joseph Bettesworth, 
esq. of the Isle of Wight. 

October. Sir Edward Konateh. 
bull, bart. M. P. of Mersham. 
hatch, Kent, to Fanny Catherine, 
daughter of Edward Knight, esq. 
of Godmersham-park, and of 
Chawton-house, Hants, 

November, At Hampton, Henry 
Thomas Liddell, esq. eldest son of 
sir Thomas H. Liddell, bart. of 
Ravensworth-castle, county of 
Durham, to Isabella Horatia, 
eldest daughter of the right hon. 
lord George Seymour. 

Capt. George Wyndham, R.N, 
son of the hon, W. Wyndham, and 
nephew to the earl of Egremont, 
to Jane, daughter of the rev, W. 
Roberts, vice provost of Eton 
college. 

December. At St. George's 
church, Hanover-square, the right 
hon. William Hay Car, earl of 
Errol, hereditary lord high con- 
stable and knight marischal o! 
Scotland, to miss Eliza Fit 
Clarence, third daughter of his 
royal highness the duke of Clas 
rence, who gave the bride away. 

The hon. capt. Joceline Percy, 
R. N. son of the earl of Beverley, 
to Sophia, daughter of Moreton 
Walhouse, esq. of Hatherton, 
Staflordshive. 7 
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The rev. J. T. Law, eldest son 
of the bishop of Chester, to lady 
H.C. Grey, daughter of the earl 
of Stamford and Warrington. 





DEATHS in the year 1820. 

December 1819. At the Pheenix- 
park, Dublin, Frances-Thomasine, 
countess Talbot, in her 38th year. 

At Naples, after an illness of 
only two days, of an inflammation 
in the bowels, sir Thomas Free- 
mantle. 

A 94, Mr. John Rowe, 
founder and preacher to a new 
sect of religion which sprung up at 
Calverton about 40 years ago. 

At Tiverton, aged 102, Wm. 
Gammins. He reaped several 
sheaves of corn in a field belong- 
ing to George Barne, esq. when in 
bis 100dth year. 

Lately, At Greenhills, near Shef- 
field, aged 88, Mr, John Fox. He 
has left children, grand-children, 
and great grand-children, to the 
number of 100. 

At Pleasant View, near Dublin, 
inher 83d year, the relict of the 
late Napper ‘I'andy, esq. 

January. At Sidmouth, his 
royal highness the duke of Kent. 
The complaint which so suddenly 
terminated the life of his royal 
highness was an inflammation of 
the lungs, with cough, attributed 
toa neglected cold which he 


caught from sitting in wet boots- 


after a walk in the environs of 
Sidmouth with captain Conroy. 
In the morning of ‘Thursday the 
20th, his royal highness was re- 
ported to be in imminent danger ; 
but towards the middle of the day 

* partly recovered, in consequence 
ota little refreshing sleep which he 
tad been enabled to obtain. To- 
wards evening, however, all the 
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alarming symptomsreturnedagain 
withincreased vehemence, andcon- 
tinued so till towards Saturday 
morning, when a kindly remission 
of them took place. This, how- 
ever, proved to be only that fatal 
relief which so commonly occurs 
before death ensues. Prince Leo- 
pold, captain Conroy, and generals 
Weatherall and Moore, were pre- 
sent to afford consolation and sup- 
port to the duchess at the awful 
and tryingevent. The royal duke 
bore his afflictions and illness with 
the greatest composure and resig- 
nation. His amiable and afflicted 
duchess was most indefatigable in 
her attentions upon her departed 
consort, and performed all the of- 
fices of his sick bed with the most 
tender and affectionate anxiety. 
She did not even take off her 
clothes for five successive nights, 
and all the medicines were ad. 
ministered by her own hands. The 
melancholy event was brought to 
town on the morning of the 24th 
by general Moore, who arrived in 
London at half-past eight o’clock, 
and drove to Carlton-house in a 
chaise and four. Carlton-house 
was soon after closed, as a token 
of respect to the demise of the 
regent’s brother.—General Moore 
then proceeded to York-house and 
Clarence-house, to communicate 
the death of their beloved brother 
to the dukes of York and Clarence, 
and the duchess of Clarence. The 
general soon after proceeded to 
Windsor, to communicate the dis- 
mal tidings to the princesses. 

His royal highness was the 
fourth son and fifth child of his 
majesty : he was born on the 2d of 
November, 1767, and was conse- 
quently in the 53d year of his age. 
He was educated, in part, under 
the present bishop of Salisbury ; 
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but ia the 18th year of his age 
went to Germany for the comple- 
tion of his studies, and resided suc- 
cessively at Luneburg and Hano- 
ver, until October 1787, when he 
removed, by his majesty’s com- 
mand, to Geneva, and there re- 
mained until he had completed his 
twenty-second year. In January, 
1790, his royal highness re-visited 
England, but for a few days only, 
yroceeding immediately, in a mi- 
Seey character, to Gibraltar, 
whence, in May 1791, he went to 
Canada. From that station he 
proceeded, in December 1793, 
through the United States, to the 
West Indies, to join the army un- 
der the late lord Grey, and was 
sresent at the reduction of St. 
en on the 4th of April follow- 
ing. At the close of the campaign 
of 1794, the duke of Kent, pur- 
suant to his majesty’s commands, 
returned to British North America, 
and served at Halifax as major- 
general till 1796, and as lieutenant- 
general till October 1798; when, 
in consequence of a severe fall 
from his horse, he was obliged to 
return to England. 

In April 1799, his royal high- 
ness was created a peer by the titles 
of duke of Kent and Strathern and 
earl of Dublin, and obtained a par- 
liamentarv establishment adequate 
to the support of his new dignities. 
The following month he was pro- 
moted to the rank of general in 
the army, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in North Ame- 
rica, to which destination he pro. 
ceeded in July; but ill health 
again obliged him to return, and 
he arrived in England in the au- 
tumn of 1800. In March 1802, 





his royal highness was appointed 
Ove! nor-in-chief of the important 
tortress of Gibraltar, which office 
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he held till the time of his decease 
In May 1802, he went to preside 
there in person, and exerted him. 
self very laudably to suppress the 
licentiousness and dissipation of 
the wine-houses, which had been 
found highly prejudicial to mili. 
tary discipline. These regulations, 
however, Occasioning great dis. 
satisfaction among the soldiery, 
who proceeded to some acts of 
violence on the occasion, his royal 
highness was recalled to England 
in May 1803, where he continued 
to reside till August 1816, whea 
economical views led him to the 
continent. Here he continued, re. 
siding principally at Brussels, un. 
til May 1818, on the 29th of which 
month he was married at Coburg, 
according to the Lutheran rites, to 
her serene highness Victoria Maria 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late reigning duke of Saxe Co. 
burg, widow of his late serene 
highness the prince of Leiningen, 
and sister of his royal highness the 
prince of Saxe-Coburg, the chosen 
husband of our much-lamented 
princess Charlotte, The royal pair, 
shortiy after the solemnity, at- 
rived in England, and were re 
married, according to the rites of 
the English church, at Kew-palace, 
on the 11th of Juiy 1818 Per- 
severing in the economical plan 
which he had laid down before his 
marriage, the duke, a few weeks 
after this second ceremony, fe- 
turned with his royal bride to 
Amorbach, the residence of the 
duke of Leiningen, which the 
duchess, who was left by the will 
of her late husband guardian 0 
her son (a minor) and regent of 
the principality during his mr 
nority, had occupied as her rest 
dence during her minority, [twa 
during their royal hig lness’s tee 


urement 
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higt 
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tirement at this spot, that the 
duchess proved to be pregnant ; 
and as her royal highness fully 
concurred in the sentiments enter- 
tained by her illustrious consort, 
asan Englishman, that her child 
ought to draw its first breath on 
English ground, they both revisit- 
ed this country, where the duchess 

ve birth to a daughter named 

Alexandrina Victoria, who was 
born at Kensington-palace on the 
%th of May 1819, His royal 
highness, a very few weeks ago, 
took his duchess and their lovely 
ofspring into Devonshire, to give 
them the benefit of its purer air 
and milder climate; but unhap- 
pily fell himself a victim to a sud- 
den attack of pulmonary inflam. 
mation, produced by accidental 
cold. Atthe time of his death, 
besides the offices and dignities we 
have already enumerated, hisroyal 
highness was invested with those 
of a knight of the garter, thistle, 
and St. Patrick, a knight grand 
cross Of the Bath, keeper and 
paler of Hampton-court park, 
colonel of the royal Scots regi- 
ment of foot, and since the year 
1805, a field marshal in the army. 
The public are too well ac- 

quainted with the zealous benevo- 

lence of the duke of Kent to ren- 
der it necessary that we should call 
to their remembrance the many 
noble instances of that virtue 

which he displayed. Scarcely a 

public charity in the metropolis 
ras known to him to exist, which 

did not, in one way or other, de- 

nve benefit from his ready patron- 

age. To most he contributed, and 
over many he presided, delivering 
his sentiments on all public occa- 

“ons with a dignity and propriety 

rarely to be met with. His royal 
ighness was eminently distin- 
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guished as a man of bitsiness, car- 
rying on an extensive corresponds 
ence, both on charitable and other 
concerns, with his own hand, and 
writing with an ease and elegance 
seldom equalled, Nor did his royal 
highness’s private virtues less en- 
dear himi to his family and his nu- 
merous friends. His loss to society 
in general may truly be said to be 
great indeed, 

The body of his royal highness 
lay in state for a short time at 
Woolbrook-cottage, Sidmouth, 
previous to its final removal from 
a scene which, but a few days be- 
fore, was distinguished by all the 
joys of domestic bliss and social 
happiness. This took place in a 
spacious room, which was hung 
with black cloth and lighted with 
thirty wax candles. The glare of 
day was altogether excluded, The 
coffin and urn were raised upon 
trestles, and covered with a rich 
velvet pall, turned up at each end 
to show the splendid materials of 
which they were composed, 

At the head of the coffin was a 
superb plume of feathers, and three 
smaller plumes placed oneach side ; 
right and Jeft were three large wax 
tapers, in solid silver candlesticks, 
standing near five feet high. 

The whole had an awful and 
imposing effect. The concourse of 
persons who were admitted to the 
solemn spectacle was immense for 
a country town. The company 
entered at one door, and having 
walked round the royal remains, 
made their egress by another. 
Every thing was conducted with 
the greatest order and regularity. 

On Monday the 7th of February 
the procession towards Windsor 
commenced, attended by an im- 
mense concourse of spectators from 


the surrounding country, who “a 
ceTery 
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cerely lamented the early loss of 
one to whose future residence 
among them they had looked with 
the most pleasing sensations. 

Upon the arrival of the pro- 
cession at Bridport, the remains of 
his royal highness were placed in 
the church there, under a mili- 
tary guard, during the night of 
Monday. 

On the following morning, at 
ten o’clock, the procession moved 
in the same order, halting on 
Tuesday, the 8th, at Blandford ; 
on Wednesday, the 9th, at Salis- 
bury ; and on Thursday, the 10th, 
at Basingstoke ; the same arrange- 
ment being observed, for placing 
the remains of his late royal high- 
ness, each night as at Bridport. 

In every town throughout which 
the cavalcade passed, the utmost 
respect was evinced by the inhabi. 
tants; the shops were closed—the 
church bells tolled, and every other 
suitable attention was paid which 
the solemn occasion required. 

On Friday the procession moved 
on in the same order to Cumber- 
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land-lodge, which is situate in the 
great park on the south side of 
Windsor, and arrived there at sz 
o’clock in the evening, 

On the procession arriving at 
the lodge, the coffin was received 
at the principal entrance by Mr, 
Mash, attended by colonel Steven. 
son. It wasconveyed intooneof the 
suite of rooms on the ground-floor, 
on the left of the hall, 

Upon the arrival of the proces. 
sion at St. George’s chapel, Wind. 
sor, the drums and trumpets of 
the royal household, the knight 
marshal’s men, and the servants 
and grooms of the royal family, 
filed off without the door, 

The coffin was one of the largest 
which has been made for any of 
the royal family. It was 7 feet 
5 inches and a half in length; 
2 feet 10 inches in breadth; 2 
feet and 1 inch in depth; and 
weighing altogether upwards of a 
ton. 

The following is a copy of the 
inscription upon the plate of his 
coffin :— 


DEPOSITUM 
Illustrissimi Principis 
Epvarpi pE Brunswick-LuNENBURG, 
Ducis Cantii et Stratherniz, Comitis Dublinz, 
Nobilissimi Ordinis Priscelidis, 
Honoratissimi Ordinis Militaris de Balneo et Illustrissimi Ordinis 
Sancti Patricii, Equitis, 
Filii Quartogeniti Augustissimi et Potentissimi 
GeorGcu Terti, 
Dei Gratia, Britanniarum Regis, Fidei Defensoris. 
Obiit 
XXIII Die Januarii, Anno Domini 
MDCCCXX. 
fEtatis sux 
LIII. 


The supporters of the pall and 
canopy bearers were lord Cathcart, 
sir William Keppel, sir Charles As- 

ill, sir Hew Dalrymple, sir George 
Slegent, sir Alured Clarke, and 





eneral Gascoyne, all full generals, 

in their uniforms, his late royal 
highness being of that rank. 

At the entrance into the chapel 


the dean of Windsor commenced 
reading 
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rading the sublime funeralservice, 
«[amtheresurrectionand thelife.”” 

After the conclusion of the of- 
sce of burial, the venerable sir 
aac Heard proclaimed the style 
of his late royal highness. _ 

After the funeral obsequies had 
ten solemnized, the royal dukes 
retired to the castle. 

Inher 89th year, Mrs. Driffield, 
of Clapham-common, Surrey. — 

At Exeter, aged 84, captain 
ls, Hudson, of the royabiavalids, 
He served at Martinico, in 1756 ; 
it Belleisle, in 1761 ; at New York, 
1770 (where he was severely 
wounded); and at Bunker’s-hill, 
01775. 

At West End, in the parish of 
Fewston, Yorkshire, in his 110th 
year, Mr. John Demaine. ‘The 
chief amusement of his life was 
bunting, which he always pursued 
on foot, and which he continued 
util within the last five’ years of 
bis life. He was never known to 
change his clothes, however wet, 
ad never experienced a day’s con- 
inement from illness in his life. 
After he had attained his 100th 
year, he complained that he was 
grown old, and could not leap 
oera stile or a ditch with his 
customary agility, 

Aged 105, John Edwards, a 
pauper in the workhouse of St. 
lves, Huntingdonshire, 

In Margaret-street, Cavendish. 
square, in his 83d year, Mr. Denis 
Jacob, 

At Little Syon, the right hon, 
hdy Elizabeth Percy, second dau. 
ot the late and sister of the present 
duke of Northumberland. 

At Exeter, in her 77th year, 

ry, dowagercountessof Rothes, 
relict of the late S. Langton, esq. 
* Langton, Lincolnshire. 

In Queen-street, May-fair, at a 
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very advanced age, the hon, Ca. 
therine Neville, daughter of Wil- 
liam, l4th lord Abergavenny, She 
was born June 20, 1728, and was 
sister to the late, and aunt to the 
present, earl of Abergavenny. 

At Homburg, aged 72, the 
landgrave of Hesse Homburg. 
He is succeeded by his son Fre- 
derick, the husband of princess 
Elizabeth of England. Thus her 
father, her father-in-law, and her 
brother, all died about the same 
time. 

At Bristol Hot Wells, Geor- 
giana Augusta, dowager countess 
of Granard. She was the daughter 
of Augustus, fourth earl of Berke- 
ley ; was born Sept. 18, 1749, at 
Cranford, in Middlesex, and bap- 
tized October 14, his majesty 
George III. and the princess Au. 
gusta in person, and the countess 
of Middlesex, being sponsors, 

At Naples, cardinal Carrac- 
ciolo, bishop of Palestine. Diegna 
Ignatius Carracciolo was born on 
the 16th of July, 1759, at Martin. 
Having entered the prelacy, he 
followed pope Pius the Sixth into 
France, and was with that pontiff 
when he entered Valencia. It was 
in honour of his attachment to the 
head of the church that Pius VII. 
made him a cardinal on the 1 1th of 
August, 1800. ‘This was the first 
hat given by the present pope. 

Margaret, viscountess Gor- 
manston, of Gormanston-castle, 
(Meath). She was the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Arthur, vis- 
count Southwell; and was born 
Sept. 1, 1775; married Dec. 19, 
1794, to Jenico, twelfth viscount 
Gormanston; by whom she had 
a numerous family. 

Aged 8&2, Joseph Mason, esq. 
of Swineshead-villa, Lincolnshire. 

In his 82d year, Mr. Speer, 
many 
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many years a respectable furnish- 
ing ironmonger, and one of the 
oldest inhabitants of Hammer- 
smith. It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that Mr, Speer was born on 
the 4th of June, 1738, at the same 
hour as his late majesty, and ex- 

ired on Saturday evening, the 
29th ult, about nine o’clock, being 
near the time when our lamented 
monarch breathed his last. Mr. S. 
was also married on the same day 
as their late majesties, 

His majesty king George ITI. 
expired, full of years and of ho. 
nours, at half-past eight o’clock on 
Saturday evening, January 29th. 
He breathed his last in the arms 
of his royal son and guardian, the 
duke of York. 

About three months since, a 
gradual loss of strength and flesh 
was perceptible ; since which time 
the medical gentlemen attendant 
on him considered themselves 
bound to prepare the public mind, 
by alluding to the infirmity of his 
age in the monthly bulletin. A 
sli¢ht bowel attack abont six weeks 
ago gave his medical attendants 
considerable alarm; and although 
it lasted but two days, it left his 
majesty much debilitated. No 
actual bodily malady, however, 
existed from that time until a few 
days prior to his death, when the 
renewal of the bowel complaint, 
which showed that the bodily func- 
tions had lo.t their power, an- 
nounced a probability that the 
king’s dissolution could not be 
very far distant. Every thing 
that he took passed through him 
as he received it, so that nature 
had become entirely exhausted, 
and refused her office. In this 


state it is not surprising that the 
decay should be rapid ; the re- 
tentive powers only a short time 
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before his dissolution lost their 
command— the royal patient sun} 
without a struggle, 

_At the moment of the king’s 
dissolution there were present 
besides the usual attendants, his 
royal highness the duke of York 
lord Henley, lord Winchelsea, all 
the physicians,and general Taylor 
In the palace were the duchess 
of Gloucester and the princesses 
Augusta and Sophia. The prin. 
cesses had been most unremitting 
in their attention. ‘The royal eti. 
quette on these occasions requiring 
that none of the royal family shall 
sleep under the roof that contains 
the corpse of a branch of that 
family, the duchess of Gloucester 
departed shortly after for Bagshot. 
The princesses remained in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor. 

Thus terminated the reign of 
George the Third, after a duration 
of fifty-nine years, three months, 
and nine days ;—a reign distin- 
guished alike by the public and 
private virtues of the monarch, 
and by the extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes in the affairs of the world, 
in which the British cabinet has 
taken so prominent a part. 

Upon the news of this melan- 
choly event arriving in London, 
the lords of the privy council as- 
sembled at Carlton-house, and 
gave orders for proclaiming his 
present majesty ; who made a most 
gracious declaration to them, and 
caused all the lords and others of 
the late king’s privy council, who 
were then present, to be sworn of 
his majesty’s privy council. On 
Monday, about noon, his majesty 
was proclaimed ; first before Carl- 
ton-house, where the officers of 
state, nobility, and privy counsel 
lors were present, with the 0 


of arms, all being on foot. “— 
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he officers being mounted on 

horse-back, the like was done at 

Charing-cross, within Temple-bar, 

a the end of Wood-street in 

Cheapside, and lastly at the Royal- 

exchange, with the usual solemni- 

ties; the principal officers of state, 

, great number of the nobility, 

of other omen of distinction, 

ing during the ceremony. 
prot III, the second child of 
frederick prince of Wales, son of 

George II. and of Augusta prin- 
cess of Saxe-Gotha, was born in 
Norfolk-house, St. James’s-square, 
the 4th of June, 1738. His con- 
gitution was sound and vigorous, 
though he came into the world at 
theterm of seven months. The 
education of the young prince, 
upon. whose principles and abili- 
ties so much of the future hap- 
piness of these kingdoms was de- 
sined to depend, was conducted 
_ asomewhat narrow system. 

is acquirements were neither 
veryextensive nor very important ; 
but the conscious strictness in 
morals, and the uniform impres- 
sons of piety, which he ever so 
wikingly displayed, are the best 
proofs that, in the most essential 
points, the cultivation of his mind 
tad not been neglected. 

princess of Wales, his 

er, communicated to a friend 

the following character of the 

young prince, at the age of 17. 

uw passage is in Doddington’s 
Diary. She said, : 

“He was shy and backward ; 
wt'a wild, dissipated boy, but 
geed-natured and cheerful, with a 
“rious cast upon the whole; that 

about him knew him no more 
if they had never seen him. 
he was not quick ; but with 
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plicable and intelligent. Hisedu- 
cation had given her much pain. 
His book-learning she was no 
judge of, though supposed it small 
or useless ; but she hoped he might 
-have been instructed in the general 
understanding of things.” 

He was brought up in great 
privacy, as far as regarded a {a- 
miliar acquaintance with the pre- 
viiling manners of the young no- 
bility ; and the prejudices which 
George II. entertained against the 
princess dowager, effectually ex- 
cluded his grandson from the 
splendours and allurements of a 
court. 

George III. having completed 
his 22d year, ascended the throne 
on the 25th of October, 1760. ‘The 
death of George II. was unexpect- 
ed, ‘The young sovereign was 
somewhat embarrassed by the no- 
velty of his situation; but, in his 
first public act, the good sense and 
modesty of his character were ma- 
nifested in the following address to 
his council : 

«¢ The loss that I and the nation 
have sustained by the death of the 
king my grandfather, would have 
been severely felt at any time; but 
coming at so critical a juncture, 
and so unexpected, it is by many 
circumstances augmented, and the 
weight now falling on me much 
increased, I feel my own insufhi- 
ciency to support it as I wish; but 
animated by the tenderest affec- 
tion for my native country, and 
depending upon the advice, expe- 
rience, and abilities of your lord- 
ships, on the support of every 
honest man, I enter with cheers 
fulness into this arduous situation, 
and shall make it the businessof my 
life to promote, in every thing, the 
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doms, to preserve and strengthen 
the constitution both in church and 
state; and as I mount the throne 
in the midst of an expensive, but 
just and necessary war, I shall en- 
deavour to prosecute it in a mane 
ner the most likely to bring on an 
honourable and lasting peace, in 
concert with my allies,” 

Though the conflicts of party 
were, within a few years after the 
accession, unusually violent, the 
king was highly popular at the 
commencementof his reign. Look- 
ing at the national character, it 
would have been impossible to 
have been otherwise, when a sove- 
reign, interesting from his birth 
and education in England, his 
youthfulness, and his unimpeached 
conduct, delivered himself to his 
people ina speech from the throne 
containing many passages as nota- 
ble and patriotic as the following : 

‘* Born and educated in this 
-country, I glory in the name of 

Briton, and the peculiar happiness 
of my life will ever consist in pro- 
moting the welfare of a people 
whose loyalty and warm affection 
for me I consider as the greatest 
and most permanent security of 
my throne ; and I doubt not but 
their steadiness in those principles 
will equal the firmness of my in- 
variable resolution to adhere to 
and strengthen this excellent con- 
stitution in church and state ; and 
to maintain the toleration invio- 
lable. ‘The civil and religious 
rights of my loving subjects are 
equally dear to me with the most 
valuable prerogativesof my crown ; 
and as the surest foundation of the 
whole, and the best means to draw 
down the divine favour on my 
reign, it is my fixed purpose to 
countenance and encourage the 
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practice of true religi 
virtue,” pole 

His majesty ‘very soon evineed 
that his consideration to preserve 
the welfare of his people, by cop. 
stitutional principles and actions, 
was not confined to professions, 
Within six months after his acces. 
sion to the throne, he recommend. 
ed the famous alteration of thelaw 
by which the judges were rendered 
independent of the crown. Of the 
importance of this measure, we 
cannot better speak than in the 
words of Blackstone: 

“ By the noble improvements 
of the law, in the statute of 1 Geo, 
III. c. 23, enacted at the earnest 
recommendation of the king him 
self from the throne, the judges 
are continued in their offices du. 
ring their good behaviour, not- 
withstanding any demise of the 
crown (which was formerly held 
immediately to vacate their seats), 
and their full salaries are abso- 
lutely secured to them during the 
continuance of their commissions ; 
his majesty having been pleased 
to declare that * he looked upon 
the independence and uprightness 
of the judges as essential to the im- 
partial administration of justice, as 
one of the best securities of the 


rights and liberties of his subject, | 


and as most conducive to the ho- 
nour of the crown.’ ” 
The same love of constitutional 
freedom, and the same desire {0 
exercise his prerogative for the 
benefit of his subjects, were mani 
fested by his majesty throughout 
his life. “The king,” said loré 
North frequently, “ would live o 
bread and water, to preserve the 
constitution of his country; “ 
would sacrifice his life to mamta" 
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On the 8th of July, 1761, the 
-» announced to the privy coun- 
mr bis intention to marry. In 
sus declaring the object of his 
choice, he manifested the prudence 
which uniformly characterized 
him. The union was completed 
op the 7th of the following Au- 


MThe early years of the reign of 
III. were distracted by 
conficts of the most virulent 
nature. These produced changes 
of ministry, which demanded from 
the king the exercise of the strong- 
et forbearance, as well as the 
address, On the resigna- 
tion of the first Mr. Pitt in 1761, 
the king displayed at once the 
firmness and benevolence of his 
nature. His majesty expressed 
concern at the loss of so able a 
minister ; and, to show the favour- 
able sense he entertained of his 
ervices, made him an unlimited 
offer of any rewards in the power 
of the crown to bestow ; at the 
ame time he avowed himself sa- 
tsfied with the opinion which the 
majority of the council had pro- 
nounced against that of Mr, Pitt. 
The great minister was overpow- 
ered by the nobleness of this pro- 
ceeding- “I confess, sire,’’ hesaid, 
“Thad but too much reason to 
expect your majesty’s displeasure. 
Idid not come prepared for this 
eceeding goodness : pardon me, 
ure; 1 OVerpowers, it oppresses 
me.” He burst into tears. 

About this period of his reign, 
his majesty had to bear up against 
‘spirit, not only amongst the po- 
pulace, but displaying itself very 

atly in some constituted au- 
thorities, which, to the dispassion- 
we observation of the present day, 
must present more of the charac- 
“tr of licentiousness than of a 
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genuine love of freedom. The 
popular commotions which arose 
out of the factious violence of 
Wilkes and his adherents are as 
disgraceful to the character of the 
people, as some of the measures 
which were taken to repress them 
were inconsistent with our present 
notions of constitutional justice, 
The king’s conduct, throughout 
this trying occasion, was manly 
and consistent, 

In 1772, George III. lost his 
excellent mother, the princess 
dowager of Wales. His father, 
the prince of Wales, had died 18 
years before, in 1754. 

The American war commenced 
in 1773. This contest has already 
been subjected to the impartial 
scrutiny of history. It is quite 
clear that the war was originally 
impolitic, and that it was un- 
necessarily prolonged. But, al- 
though it has been the fashion to 
ascribe much of the perseverance 
in this calamitous contest to the 
personal character of the aN 
it will, we think, be conceded, that 
the abdication of so large a por 
tion of his hereditary dominions 
was no determination to be lightly 
or hastily adopted by the king of ra 
England. His majesty’s senti- 
ments ou this subject were mag- 
nanimously evinced on his first in- 
terview with Mr. Adams, the am- 
bassador of the United States. “ I 
was the last man in the kingdom, 
sir,” he said, “ to consent to the 
independence of America; but 
now it is granted, I shall be the 
last man in the world to sanction 
a violation of it.” 

The most remarkable events of 
the American war w ie the battles 
of Bunker’s-hill in 1775, Long Is- 
land, 1776, and the Brandy Wine, 
i777, the surrend.r of general 
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Burgoyne in tie latter year, Rod- 
ney’s defeat and capture of the 
Spanish admiral Langara in 1780, 
the action off the Dogger bank in 
1781, Rodney’s defeat and capture 
of the French admiral De Grasse 
in 1782, and the destruction of the 
Spanish floating batteries off Gib- 
raltar the same year. Peace was 
restored in 1783. 

The riots in London in 1780, 
which threatened to overturn the 
very foundations of the govern- 
ment, called forth, ina most sig- 
nal manner, the energies of the 
king's character, [t is an undoubt- 
cd tact, that, when the advisers of 
the sovereign were ina state of 
confusion and alarm, bordering 
on despair, he at once decided 
upon those necessary measures of 
military assistance, which etectu- 
ally repressed the tremendous dan- 
gers of a populace so infuriated. 
The following is an interesting ac- 
count of this memorable transac- 
tion: 

« At the council on the morning 
of the 7th of June, the king as- 
sisted in person. ‘Lhe yreat ques- 
tion was there discussed on which 
hinged the protection and preser- 
vation of the capital—a question 
respecting which the first legal 
characters were divided, and on 
which lord Mansfield himself was 
with reason accused of never 
having clearly expressed his opi- 
nion up to thattime. Doubts ex- 
isted whether persons riotously 
collected together, and committing 
Outrages and intractions of the 
peace however great, mightlegally 
be fired on by the military powcr, 
without staying previously to read 

the riot act. Ane Bathurst, pre- 
sident of the council, and sir 
Fletcher Norton, speaker of the 
house of commons, who were both 
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present, on being appealed to for 
their opinions, declared thar « . 
soldier was not less a citizen be. 
cause he was a soldier, and cong. 
quently that he might repel force 
by force.’ But no minister would 
sign the order for the purpose. Ip 
this emergency, when every mo. 
ment was precious, Mr, Wedder. 
burn, since successively raised to 
the dignity of a baron, and of ap 
earl of Great Britain, who was 
then attorney-general, having been 
called in to the council table, and 
ordered by the king to deliver his 
official opinion on the point, stated 
in the most precise terms, that any 
such assemblage might be di. 
spersed by military force, without 
waiting for forms, or reading the 
act in question. ‘ Is that your des 
claration of law, as attorney-gene. 
ral?" said the king. Wedderburm 
answered decidedly in the afhrma- 
tive. * Then so let it be done,’ 
rejoined his majesty. The attor- 
ney-general drew up the order ims 
mediately, which the king himselt 
signed, and on which lord Am. 
herst acted the same evening : the 
complete suppression of the riots 
followed in the course of a few 
hours. Never had any people a 
greater obligation to the judicious 
intrepidity of their sovereign !” 

It has been stated to us asa fact 
upon which we can rely, that the 
firm conduct of the king, on this 
remarkable occasion, arose out ot 
a conversation with the late Mr. 
De Luc, a gentleman of whose 
sensible suggestions the king oftes 
availed himself. 

The second William Pitt came 
into power in 1783. ‘This wa 
without doubt, the most importa" 
zra of the king’s life. Never ¥# 
an English minister invested = 
such unbounded power as 
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great statesman ; and never dida 
zrvant of the crown better deserve 


se confidence that was placed in 


*h 1788, his late majesty was at- 
ucked by that malady which, for 
de last 10 years, deprived his fa- 
nily and his people of the guidance 
this once active and benevolent 
nind. Itis believed that, soon 
afer bis accession to the throne, 
ie king had a slight attack of a 
smilar indisposition, The nati- 
wal gloom produced by this se- 
vere visitation in 1788, and the 
miversal joy manifested on the 
adden recovery of the monarch, 
we well-known events. 

The following extraordinary cir- 
camstance has lately been made 


C: 

On the 22d of February, 1789, 
Mr. Pitt and lord Melville were 
daing with lord Chesterfield, 
rhen a letter was brought to the 
mer, which he read, and sitting 
vet to lord Melville, gave it to 
tim under the table, and whisper- 
ti, that when he had looked at it, it 
vould be better for them to talk it 
wer in lord Chesterfield’s dressing- 
wom. This proved to be a letter 
athe king's own hand, announ- 
ong his recovery to Mr, Pitt in 
ems somewhat similar to the fol- 
OWING ; 

“The king renews with great 
atisfaction his communication 
wth Mr, Pitt, after the long sus- 
petsion of their intercourse, owin 
his very tedious and painful ill- 
ws. He is fearful that, during 
“éinterval, the public interests 
“ave suffered great inconvenience 
ad difficulty, 

“Itis most desirable that im- 
~ ate measures should be taken 
? restoring the functions of his 
erament, and Mr. Pitt will 
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consult with the lord chancellor 
to-morrow morning, upon the 
most expedient means for that 
purpose, And the king will re. 
ceive Mr. Pict at Kew atterwards, 
about one o’clock.” 

There could be no hesitation on 
the part of Mr. Pitt; but, havin 
held the necessary conference with 
the chancellor, he waited upon the 
king at the appointed time, and 
found him perfectly of sound mind, 
and in every respect as before his 
illness, competent to all the affairs 
of his public station. This was 
the first notice in any way which 
Mr. Pitt received of this most im- 
portantevent. The reports of the 
physicians had indeed been of late 
more favourable ; but lord Mel- 
ville verily beiieved there was not 
a man, except Dr. Willis, who en- 
tertained the smallest hope of the 
restoration of the king’s mind, 
Mr. Pitt continually declared this 
opinion to lord Melville, and they 
had both determined to return to 
the bar, as the dissolution of the 
ministry was then on the point of 
taking place. 

The letter in question lord Mel- 
ville took from Mr. Pitt, saying 
he had a trick of losing papers, 
and furnished him only with a 
copy, the original remaining in his 
lordship’s possession. The king 
wrote the letter at a little table of 
the queen’s, which stood in his 
apartment, without the rule se 
of any person ; and, having finish- 
ed, rang his bell, and gave it to his 
valet de-chambre, directing itto be 
carried to Mr, Pitt. 

During the excesses which grew 
out of the spirit of anarchy called 
into action by the French revolu- 
tion, the king was repeatedly ex- 
posed to the insults and attacks of 


a licentious mob. On each of these 
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occasions he manifested the ut- 
most fortitude and calmness : his 
personal courage astonished his 
friends, and awed his enemies. 

The same qualities were dis- 
played in 1800, when a maniac 
at Drury-lane theatre fired at the 
royal person. ‘The dramatic piece 
which was about to be represented, 
commenced in a short space of 
time, precisely as if no accident 
had interrupted its performance ; 
and so little were his nerves sha- 
ken, or his internal tranquillity dis- 
turbed by it, that he took his ac- 
customed doze three or four mi- 
nutes between the conclasion of 
the play and the commencement 
of the farce, as he would have 
done on any other night. 

The king manifested a like ex- 
traordinary composure after the 
attempt made to assassinate him 
by Margaret Nicholson. 

During the long contest against 
the military spirit of France, his 
late majesty uniformly sanctioned 
and warmly supported the strug- 
gles of Great Britain, when almost 
every other country was at the 
feet of the conqueror. Although 
most desirous of an honourable 
peace, he would never listen to 
any attempt to compromise the 
honour of his country, by propi- 
tiating the favour of the ambitious 
Napoleon. ‘The preliminaries ofthe 
peace of Amiens were concluded 
without his knowledge or concur- 
rence. On reading the letter com- 
municating this important intelli- 
gence, he said to those about him, 
“ | have received surprising news, 
but it is no secret. Preliminaries 
of peace are signed with France. 
I knew nothing of it whatever ; 
but, since it is made, I sincerely 
wish itmay provea lasting peace.” 

We are ar proaching that period 


03 H S. 18% } 
when the independence of the Fp. 
ropearr states appears ready to ke 
entirely swallowed up in the mij. 
tary preponderance of Franee, 
he king’s heart expanded to wis, 
ness the glorious rallyingeery of 
his whole people on the Prospect 
of invasion ; and he saw in the 
mighty victory of Trafalgar the 
total destruction of the naval por. 
er of our enemy. But, like his 
great minister, it was not per. 
mitted to him to witness the suc. 
cession of triumphs, which finally 
placed this country in the most 
commanding attitude of her his. 
tory, and broke down for genera. 
tions the once-called invincible 
power which aimed at universal 
empire. The glories of Spain had 
just commenced, when, in Novem. 
ber 18)0, the king was visited by 
that malady whose continuance 
has been so long deplored, and 
from which he has only been re 
leased by the hand of death. 
Over the last nime years of his 
majesty’s life an awfal veil has 
been drawn. In_ the periods of 
the deepest national solicitude his 
mind has felt no interest ; in the 
hour of the most acute domestic 
feeling, his eye has been tearless 
The present age has not done 
justice to the king's abilities, His 
conversation in public was some. 
times light and superficial ; but 
he often had a purpose in such 
dialogue, and as often entered into 
it to. relieve himself “from the 
weight of superior thoughts. The 
king taking exercise and amusing 
himself with those about him, and 
the king in the cabinet, were (¥° 
different men. In the discussien 
of public affairs, he was yore 
ingly Huent and acute ; and us 
habits of business enabled him ' 
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subject. His successive mi- 
users have each borne testimony 
» the dignity of his manners, as 
well as the readiness of his address, 
shea he put on the character of 
ie sovereign. Nothing which 
«as submitted to him was passed 
wer with indifference or haste. 
fvery paper which came under 
bis eye contained marks of his ob- 
vevation ; and the notes, which 
ve almost invariably inserted in 
ihe margin, were remarkable as 
wii for the strong sense as the 
puhiness of their character. 

Theking was not a great reader. 
Indeed, he scarcely ever took up 
ibook. He had a particular tact 
a obtaining information, and em- 
sloyed persons of ability to read 
woks, and convey to him their 
wbstance. 

The temperance of his late ma- 
sty’s life has become almost pro- 
bial, He rose in summer and 
winter before six o'clock. He 
vould take a slight breakfast at 
aght, and dine off the plainest 
put atone. He retired early to 
ws, after passing the evening with 
wiamily, generally amused with 
music, ot which he was _passion- 
ately fond, and in which he mani- 
ested a most correct taste. ‘The 
mp agricultural pursuits (for, 
Burke has justly said, ‘ even 
nhis amusements he was a pa- 
not”) contributed to the strength 
whis constitution, 

The habitual piety of his late 
myesty was always the most 
aking part of his character. 
those who have been with him at 
ls Morning devotions at the pri- 
"atechapel at Windsor will never 
‘orget the fervour of his responses 
“ung the service, This constant 
“tse of reliyion doubtless contri- 
vuted to the invariable firmness 
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and serenity of his mind. When 
one of the young princes was 
hourly expected to die, the king 
was sitting on a Sunday, reading 
a sermon to his family. An at- 
tendant came in with the tidings of 
the child’s death. The king ex- 
changed a look with him, signify- 
ing he understood his commission, 
and then proceeded with his read- 
ing till it was finished. 

The reign now terminated has 
been the longest, the most prosper- 
ous, and the most glorious, of any 
recorded in our annals, perhaps of 
any in the history of the world: 
nor do the private and domestic 
virtues of our lamented king less 
embalm his memory in our affec- 
tions, than the splendour and re- 
nown of his achievements demand 
our admiration. 

The most striking feature in the 
late king’s character was his deep- 
rooted and zealous attachment to 
the great interests of religion and 
virtue, of which, as he steadily cul- 
tivated the principles, so he afford- 
ed to his subjects, both in public 
and private life, a bright and un- 
varying example. Yet was not 
his an austere or repulsive piety. 
His eminent and public respect 
for the established religion of the 
state did not prevent him from in- 
dulging a wise and liberal tolera- 
tion ; and in the course of his 
reign numerous statutes ettested 
his desire to enlarge and extend 
the freedom of conscience, as far 
as was compatible with public 
morals, and the Christian faith. 
In all respects, lenity, moderation, 
and paternal mildness, were the 
characteristics of his government 
at home, as justice and liberality 
were of his intercourse with foreign 

owers. 

Ash-Wednesday, the 15th in- 
(L 4) stants 
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stant, being the day appointed tor 
the royal obsequies, at an eéarly 
hour on the Tuesday preceding, 
all the roads leading to Windsor 
were thronged with carriages 
diiving forward with the utmost 
expedition. On their arrival in 
Windsor they completely blocked 
up the streets. At one side, and 
in front of the principal inns, were 
carriages and four filled with per- 
sonages of distinction eagerly in- 
quirmg for any accommodation 
which could be afforded them, 
and at any price. The great at- 
traction of this day (if sucha term 
be applicable to a pageant of such 
mournful grandeur) was the ly- 
ing in state of our late lamented 
sovereign. The public were to 
have been admitted to witness this 
ceremony precisely at 10 o'clock ; 
but owing to the necessity of mak- 
ing some further arranyrements 
which were not originally contem- 
plated, the state rooms were not 
thrown open until 11 o’clock. At 
that hour the public were ad- 
mitted through the entrance to 
the castle, called queen Eliza- 
beth’s gate, The crowd then 
passed on to the castern extremity 
of the upper court, and entered it 
at the tower adjoining the depart- 
ment of the kitchens: after as- 
cending the narrow winding flight 
of stairs in the tower, the specta- 
tors were ushered into an ante- 
room, where two porters stood in 
full uniform, with crapes on their 
arms and staves. From the ante- 
room they passed direct into the 
magnificent apartment called St. 
George’s Hall,the chamber which 
is dedicated to the order of the 
garter. No sign of mourning 
met the eye in this splendid hall, 
except a black cloth covering the 
throne. = [ts paintings were all 
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uncovered, and the fine allegories 
which decorate the walls were a: 
tresh and brilliant as during the 
days of the grand Pageants so often 
celebrated within them. 

Passing from St. George’s Hall, 
the crowd entered the king's guard 
chamber, the left side of which 
was railed off, so as to form ay 
avenue of about ten feet wide, 
along which the people passed 
Without the railing an open space 
was kept, in which several yeo. 
men of the guard were stationed 
in full mourning. 

From the guard-chamber the 
throng moved at once into the 
king’s presence-chamber, which 
was the first room that directly 
reminded the spectator of his ad- 
vance to the funeral bier. This 
spacious chamber was entirely 
hung with black cloth. 

In the presence-chamber were 
stationed a line of yeomen of the 
guard im full mourning. The 
next room, the king’s audience. 
chamber, was that in which the 
body lay in state. ‘This chamber 
was hung with purple cloth from 
the ceiling to the floor, and light. 
ed with a number of silver lamps 
and candelabra filled with war 
lights. At the upper end, under 
the throne on which his late ms- 
jesty so often sat in regal state, 
was placed upon tressels the royal 
coffin. 

The canopy of the throne was 
on this occasion considerably en- 
larged, so as nearly to extend over 
the whole surface of the coffin: the 
foot of the coffin was the pees 
exposed ; the pall, which was the 
tichest black velvet, was there 
thrown aside, and the silver orn’ 
ments, richly gilt,lay open tovie"- 

The following is a copy of the 


inscription on the coffin plate ‘ 
pero 
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DEPOSITUM 
srenissmi, Potentissmi, et Excel- 
~— Jentissimi Monarche, 

GEORGI TERTH, 
Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis, 
Fidei Defensoris, 
Regis Hanover, ac Brunsvici et 
Luneburgi Ducis. 
obit XXIX die Januarii, Anno 
Domini 
MDCCCXX, 
Rntis sue LX XXII, Regnique 
sui LX. 

Tworows of gentlemen pension- 
as in full exiforks (six on each 
ide) lined the approach to the 
mral coffin. On the steps of the 
satform, and on each side of it, 
sood pages of his late majesty in 
fll mourning, and two heralds 
a their full uniform, with crape, 
were stationed at the foot of the 
colin, At the head of the coffin 
at a lord of the bedchamber. 
The heralds and lords of the bed- 
chamber were relieved every two 
hours. Some grooms of the bed- 
chamber were also in attendance ; 
among them were general sir W. 
Keppel, honourable A. C. Brad- 
shaw, and the honourable sir W. 
lumley. This chamber was 
lighted in the most tasteful and 
ippropriate manner, by a happy 
urangement of the lamps.—At 
tach side of the coffin were three 
arge silver altar candlesticks, with 
very large wax lights. From the 
‘om where the body lay, the 
‘pectators were led through the 
tng’s drawing-room, and part of 
the state bed-room, and they re= 
‘red through the western end of 
quadrangle. 

_During the day no less than 
‘000 persons were admitted to 
eethe mournful spectacle. 

At half past four o’clock, after 

* doors were shut with regard 
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to the public in general, the Eton 
youths were admitted. ‘The mas- 
ters, fellows, and scholars were all 
in — mourning, with crape 
round their hats. The effect was 
mournfully grand. From ten to 
three o’clock yesterday the public 
were admitted, in the same man- 
ner as on the preceding day. 

At seven o’clock his royal high- 
ness the duke of York entered the 
chamber of mourning, and took 
his seat at the head of the coffin, 
where he sat as chief mourner un- 
til the body was removed. 

At eight o’clock the different 
parties who were to join in the pro- 
cession assembled in St. George's 
Hall, and were marshalled by sir 
G. Naylor. 

The peers entered through Eli- 
zabeth gate, and passed over to the 
gate of the king’s lodge ; they then 
passed across the kitchen gate, 
and entered the castle at the east 
end of the same apartments. 

At a quarter before nine the 
coffin was brought through the dit- 
ferent rooms, upon the bier used 
at the funeral of her late majesty. 

The chapel was decorated in a 
style of splendour unexampled on 
any previous occasion, There 
was a raised platform, which ex 
tended through the south aisle up 
the nave to the choir; it was co- 
vered with black cloth. Upon 
each side were ranged soldiers of 
the foot-guards, every second mar 
holding a wax light; behind these 
were stationed the Eton scholars, 
to the number of 500 at least, all 
of whom were admitted by the 
special order of his present mayes- 
ty. Inthe north aisle, seats elevat- 
ed above each other were arrang- 
ed for the accommodation of those 
persons who had received tickets 
of admission ; those tickets were 

inad. 
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inadmissible after seven o'clock. 
‘he choir was also fitted up for 
the accommodation of persons of 
distinction ; it was calculated to 
hold 94 persons. 

The chapel was hung with 
black, as well as the knights’ stalls. 
The gothic images only were left 
uncovered. The altar also was 
hung with black, and near it were 
erected temporary seats for the 
foreign ministers and other stran- 
gers of distinction who attended 
the procession, Amongst those 
ministers were observed the duke 
de San Carlos, count Lieven, ba- 
ron Linsingen, baron Langsdorf, 
&e. 

The communion table was co- 
vered with massive gold plate, 
from the chapel royal, London, 
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as well as from the cha 
at Windsor. Pel "— 
Over the royal mausoleum wa, 
a canopy of rich blue velvet; op 
the top was a gold crown upon , 
cushion ; upon the border Was a 
gothic scroll, with festoons be. 
neath, upon each of which the roy. 
al arms were emblazoned. 
Upon the procession reaching 
the great gate of St. George’, 
chapel, on the south aisle, the bo. 
dy was received by the dean of 
Windsor, and the organ immedi- 
ately played, “I am the resurree. 
tron and the life, saith the Lord,” 
—The funeral service (com 
by Dr. Croft and Mr. Purcell,) 
was then chaunted, and the 
cession entered in the following 


order : 


Trumpets and kettle-drums, and drums and fifes of the foot guards. 
Knight marshal’s men, two and two, with black staves, 
Knight marshal’s officers. 
The knight marshal. 
_ Poor knights of Windsor, two and two. 
Pages ot his late majesty. 


Apothecary to his majesty. 


Surgeons to his majesty. 


Apothecaries to his late majesty. 

The curate and vicar of Windsor. 
Gentlemen ushers quarterly waiters to his majesty. 
Pages of honour to his majesty. 

Grooms ot the privy chamber to his majesty. 
Gentlemen ushers daily waiters to his majesty. 
Serjeant surgeons to hts majesty. 
Physicians to his majesty. 

Physicians to his late majesty. 
Household chaplain to his late majesty. 
ng oy ( Acosts of the closet to his majesty. 

querries to the royal family. 
Equerries to his majesty. 
Clerk marshal and first equerry. 
Gentlemen ushers of the privy chamber to his majesty: 
Grooms of the bed-chamber to his majesty. 


Solicitor general, 


Attorney 


Barons of the exchequer and justices of both benches. 


The lord chief baron. 


The lord chief justice of the common pleas. 


The vice chancellor. 


The master of the rolls. 


The 
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roral The lord chief justice of the king’s bench. 
Treasurer of the king’s household. 

m was Privy counsellors (not peers): 


The right hon. John Beckett, C. Bagot, W. S. Bourne, W. Huskis- 
pon a con, F. J. Robinson, sir J. Nicholl, R. Ryder, N. Vansittart, C. Ar- 
Wasa buthnot, C. Long, C. Bathurst, 'T. Wallace, W. Dundas, G. Can- 


s be. sing, sir W. Scott, W. W. Pole, sir A.Paget, G. C. B., J.C. Villiers, 
¢ Toy. Charles Manners Sutton. 


Bluemantle pursuivant. 
ching Eidest sons of barons: the hon. W. G. Harris, F. Stewart, H. L. 


tC; On 


urge’, Rowley, C. J. Shore, S. FE. Eardley, C. Blaney, R. W. Curzon, 
1¢ bo. Eldest sons of viscounts: the hon. G. A. Ellis, R. W. Chetwynd, 
an of | F. J. Needham, J. T. ‘Townshend. 
medi- Portcullis pursuivant. 
irec. Barons: lords Prudhoe. Harris, Ducie, Alvanly, Lilford, Rolle, 
ord,” Braybrooke, Kenyon, Montague, Walsingham, Aston. 
posed « Rouge dragon pursuivant. 
cell,) Bishops: Oxford, Chester, Exeter (clerk of the closet to his majesty), 
pro- Salisbury (chancellor of the most noble order of the garter). 
wing Windsor herald. 

@ Eldest sons of earls: lords Pelham, Binning, Brudenell; viscounts 
rds. | Sandon, Bernard, Duncannon, Valletort, Ingestrie. 


Somerset herald. 
Viscount Sidmouth : 
The other viscounts present supported the canopy. 
Eldest sons of marquisses ; Viscount Castlereagh, K. G., the car) of 
Ancram. 
= | Richmond herald. 
Eart Powis : 
The remaining earls who. attended walked in other places. 
Lancaster herald. 
Marquisses : 
The marquisses present walked in other places. 
Dukes: 
The dukes present supported the pall. 
The deputy earl marshal: lord H, Howard-Molyneux-Heward. 
The deputy lord great chamberlain: lord Gwydir. 
The lord privy seal ; the earl of Westmoreland, K. G. 
The lord president of the council : the earl of Harrowby. 
Chester herald, acting for Norroy king of arms. 
Lords of his majesty’s bed-chamber: lords Amherst and Graves ; 
earl Delawarr ; viscount Lakes marquis of Headfort, K, St. P. 
Gold stick: earl Cathcart, K. T. 
Captain of the band of gentlemen pensioners : earl of Courtown. 
Groom of the stole :, the marquis of Winchester. 
The banner of Brunswick, borne by lord Howden, G. C. B. 
as. The banner of Hanover, borae by lord Hill, G. C. B. 
The banner of Ireland, borne by the earl of Roden, K. St. I’. 
. The banner of Scotland, borne by the earl of Breadalbane. a 
4.10 
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The union banner, borne by lord Grenville, 
The banner of St. George, borne by lord Howardof Effingham, K.C } 
The great banner, borne by lord Clin:on. “a 
f The royal crown of )) 
Hanover, borne on a | 
Supporter : | .purple velvet cushicn | Supporter ; 
a gentleman usher, < by sirL. Moeller acting >a gentleman usher, 
T.B. Mash, esq. for sir G. Naylor, blanc | John S. Dobyns, eso, 
coursier king of arms 
_Lof Hanover. 
{The imperial crown of the} 
Supporter : united oo. any borne on a {| Supporter: 
gentleman usher, < purple velvet cushion by R. >zentleman usher, 
R. Powell, esq. | Bigland, esq. Norroy acting | 8. Randall, eso. 
_ for Clarenceux king of arms, } 
The lord steward of his majesty’s household : the marquis of Chol. 
mondeley, attended by his secretary T Brent, esq. 
The lord chamberlain of *) 


his majesty’s household, the | 


A gentleman usher, A gentleman usher 
WP - ee marquis of Hertford, K.G. >*): ' 
Diag Loy at cs attended by his secretary | H. J. Hatton, esq. 


| John Calvert, esq. 
THE ROYAL BODY 
Covered with a fine Holland sheet and a purple velvet pall adorned 
with ten escutcheons of the imperial arms, carried by ten 
yeomen of the guard under a canopy of purple velvet. 


be 





‘ 


t, | 


l of St. German’s, the earl of Veru- 
K., T. the duke of Beaufor 


f the canopy—viscount Carleton, viscount 


of Buccleugh, the duke of Richmond. 
* gentlemen pensioners with battle axes reversed 


rters of the canopy—viscount Melville, viscount 
twynd, viscount Sydney, the earl Browalow, the 





Five gentlemen pensioners with battle axes reversed. 
Supporters of the pall—the duke of Dorset, the duke 
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Supporters of the pall—the duke of Wellington, K. 
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arms: sir Isaac Heard. T. Tyrwhitt, knt. 


=, - The chief mourner, his royal } 

highness the duke of York, in a | 

long black cloak, with the star S : 
Supporter ¢ of the order of the garter embroi- | 4, veeig nite & F 
the marque °G dered thereon, and wearing the 4 B “nthe rg 

Stafford, K.G. | cciiars of the garter, bath, and or ae one 

royal Hanoverian Guelphic or- ; 

| der. J 

Train-bearers : the marquis of Bath ; the marquis of Salisbury, K. G. 

assisted by lord viscount Jocelyn, vice-chamberlain of his majesty’s 

household. 

Assistants to his royal highness the chief mourner : the marquis Co- 

ayngham, the marquis Cornwallis, K. St. P. ; the earls of Shaftes- 

bury, Huntingdon, Dartmouth, Aberdeen, K. T., Pomfret, 
Aylesford, Harcourt, Waldegrave, Bathurst, K.G., 
Chatham, K. G. Liverpool, K. G., 
Ailesbury, K. T., Arran, Besborough. 
Princes of the blood royal in long black cloaks, the train of each borne 
by two gentlemen of the respective households of their royal 
highnesses ; 
The duke of Sussex. The duke of Clarence. 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, The duke of Gloucester. 

The council of his royal highness the duke of York as custos persone 

of his late majesty. 

The lord chancellor ; the archbishop of Canterbury ; lord Arden ; 
the archbishop of York ; the rt. hon. sir Wm. Grant ; the mar- 
quis of Camden, K. G.; lord St. Helen’s ; the lord bishop of 

London; the earl of Macclesfield ; lord Henley, G. C. B. 

Master of the house- G f th Rstohte) Vicechamberlain 

bold to his late ma. | ZTOOMOFt tt Wi : ate | tohis late majesty 

jesty onthe Windsorg M@UCStY On the dv | on the Windsor 
establishment: B. C.) ag smn © ear’ | establishment : 

Stephenson, esq. t. SS rene J lord J. Thynne. 

Grooms of his late majesty’s bedchamber : 
Vice-adm. the hon. sir A. K. Legge; hon. R. Greville ; vice- 
adm. sir Harry Neale, bart. ; lieut. gen. sir H. Campbell. 
His late majesty’s trustees : 
Count Munster, represented by baron Best, K. C. B. ; major gen. sit 
Herbert Taylor ; sir John Simeon, bart. 
Equerries to his late majesty : 
Generals Gwynne, Manners, Cartwright, Garth ; lieut. gen. sir 
Brent Spencer, G. C. B. 
Gentlemen pensioners with their axes reversed, 
Yeomen of the guard with their partizans reversed. 

_Upon the arrival of the proces- pets and drums, filed off without 

won at St. George’s chapel, the the door. 


suight’s marshal’s men, thetrum- — At the entrance of the chapel, 
the 
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the royal body was received by 
the dean and prebendaries, attend- 
ed by the choir, who fell in imme- 
diately before blane coursier king 
of arms bearing the crown of 
Hanover, and the procession mo- 
ved into the choir, where the roy- 
al body was placed on a platform, 
and the crowns arid cushions laid 
thereon. 

His royal highness the duke of 
York, the chief mourner, was seat- 
ed on a chair at the head of the 
corpse, and the supporters on 
either side. 

‘l’‘he princes of the blood royal 
were seated near the chief mourn- 
er. 

The lord chamberlain of his 
majesty’s household took his place 
at the teet of the corpse ; and the 
supporters of the pall and of the 
canopy arranged themselves on 
each side of the royal body, 

‘The service was commenced by 
the dean of Windsor. It was 
about nine o’clock when the first 
part of the procession entered the 
south aisle, and the whole had not 
taken their seats within the chapel 
until ten o’clock. The anthem of 
“Hear my prayer” was sung by 
masters Marshall and Deering in 
a superior style; andthe celebrated 
funeral anthem by Handel, upon 
the death of queen Caroline, was 
sung by Messrs. Knyvett, Sale, 
Vaughan, and masters Marshall 
und Deering. 

Sir Isaac Heard then proclaim: 
ed the style and titles of his ma- 
jesty, and the royal body was low- 
ered into the vault about half 
after ten o’clock, 

The ceremonial terminated a- 
bout eleven o’clock, and as the 
royal dukes were de arting with 
the other members = the proces- 
sion, a “solemn voluntary” was 


performed. 
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His royal Sens the duke of 
York appeared most sensibly af. 
fected. There was a settled me. 
lancholy in the countenance o 
hes Leopold, which naturally 
eightened the interest his roy,) 
highness’s presence uniformly in. 
spires. The dukes of Clarence 
Sussex, and Gloucester, evinced 
considerable agitation of feeling, 


in which the whole of the spectas | 


tors appeared to sympathize, 

In the metropolis, business of 
every description was entirely sus. 
ese Divine service was ce. 
ebrated in the churches, while 
the deep funeral tone of the differ. 
ent bells proclaimed the obsequies 


of the father of his people. This | 


spontaneous homage to his memo. 
ry did honour to the moral and 
loyal sentiments of the British na- 
tion. No royal edict was requir. 
ed, to call forth this outward sign 
of affectionate respect. A simple 


suggestion from the chief ma | 
gistrate of the city of London | 
(and even that was anticipated § 
by public feeling) is the only | 
act of authority that preceded | 


this general tribute to departed 
royalty, 


Many appropriate and excellent | 


sermons were preached 11 honour 


and commemoration of his de- d 
ceased majesty’s public and pr | 


vate virtues, . 
The great bell at St. Paul's 


and those of most of the churches | 


tolled at intervals the whole 
the day. ‘I'he union flag we 
hoisted a on - 
Tower, the admiralty, 
ment house, St. Martin’schureh, St. 
Giles’s, and many other churches, 
as also on the different vessels 
the river. 

The stock exchange, by order 
of its committee, and the royal 
exchange, by order of the oa 
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committee, were closed the 
hole day. Not only the shops 
bet the counting-houses of the 
were aa Saas 
inute guns were fired in the 
oe pe Tower, and on the 
of the Thames, from nine 

wo ten o’clock. 

At Charleston, America, Mrs. 
Starr Barrett, after fully complet- 
ing 120 years of an active and 
various life. she 

February. 1n Kussell-square, m 
his 65th year, sir Vicary Gibbs, 
night, late chief justice of the 
court of common pleas. 

Aged 94, Mr, Cannon, of Fre- 
derick-street, Portsea, ‘This extra- 
ordinary man was never known to 
eat fish, flesh, or fow], or to drink 
ay thing stronger than water, ex- 
cepting tea in the afternoon. 

In the royal hospital, Chelsea, 

~the right hon. sir David 
Dundas, G. C. B. governor of 
Chelsea hospital. 

Athis house in Beaufort-build- 
ings, Bath, aged 86, the rev. ‘lho- 
mas Haweis, LL.D. M.D, rec- 
tor of Aldwinckle All Saints, 
Northamptonshire, chaplain and 
principal trustee to Selina countess 
of Huntingdon (whose funeral 
rmon he preached), founder of 
the London missionary society, 
and father of the missions to the 
South Sea Islands, 

At Louth, aged 95, Mr. Ed- 
ward Blyth, many years an emi- 
nent grazier and dealer in stock, 
and an extensive wool merchant, 
of which article he has been known 
to purchase upwards of 100,000 
tods annually. Several of the 
principal improvements in the 
town of Louth are the fruits of his 
speculations. He retained his 
mental faculties, in a great mea- 
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sure unimpaired, till within about 
a month of his dissolution. 

In her 83d year, the widow of 
the late William Wilson, of the 
Minories. 

At Torteridge, in his 96th year, 
gen. the hon. sir Alexander 
Maitland, bart. colonel of the 
49th foot.—Sir Alexander was 
one of the oldest officers in the 
army ; and, we believe, the last 
surviving servantin the household 
of Frederick prince of Wales, fa- 
ther of his late majesty. 

At Prospect house, Woodford, 
Essex, in her 84th year, Mrs. 
Janet Enslie. 

At Melville house, Fifeshire, the 
earl of Leven and Melville. 

In Southampton-street, Cam- 
berwell, aged 87, Mrs, Sarah 
Brayfield, widow. Her memory 
and understanding were unime 
paired to the last. 

At Berlin, princess Anne Ehi- 
zabeth Louisa, relict of his royal 
highness prince Ferdinand of 
Prussia. She was born April 22, 
1738. Her father was Frederick 
William, prince of Prussia, and 
margrave of  Brandenburgh, 
grandson of the great elector ; 
and her mother was Sophia Doro- 
thea Maria, daughter of Frederiek 
William I. king of Prussia, and 
sister of Frederick the great. Of 
the issue of the marriage with 
prince Ferdinand, his royal high- 
ness prince Augustus of Piussia, 
and the princess Lousia of Prus- 
sia, consort of prince Anthony 
Radz'vil, survive her. 

March, Aged: 82, Benjamin 
West, esq. president of the royal 
academy. 

AtAiglish, near Killarney, aged 
115, T. O'Sullivan, the Irish bard 
He expired while sowing -_- 

le 
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the field of one of his great grand 
child:en, and at the moment he 
had finished singing one of his own 
favourite lyrics. He also follow- 
ed the occupation of a cooper, and 
made a churn from which butter 
was taken for the christening of 
his 26th great grand child. 

In Gower-street, in her 89th 
year, the widow of the late Mr. 
alderman Gill, who died in 1798. 

In his 85th year, Starling Day, 
esq. of Norwich, 

In A ay teeny in her 8$d 
year, Mrs. Augusta Manners, se- 
cond and only surviving daughter 
of the late right hon. lord Wil- 
liam Manners, and aunt to sir 
William Manners, bart. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 84, 
Michael Underwood, M. D. many 
years physician to the British 
lying-in hospital, and accoucheur 
at the birth of her late royal high- 
ness the princess Charlotte. 

At Lympston, Devonshire, 
aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of the 
lute capt. Edward Howorth, 
R. N. 

In Long acre, in her 82d year, 
the mother of Mr. Abbott, auc- 
tioneer, of the Strand. 

At Bromley, aged 84, Mr. Ja- 
cob Chaille, of the East India com- 
pany’s home service. 

In Lower Brook-street, in his 
92d year Asheton Curzon, vis- 
count and baron Curzon, 

At Cadogan terrace, the widow 
of Dr. Moore, in the 86th year of 
her age. 

At Hampton court, aged 86, 
Mrs, Phillips ; and March 2, at 
the same place, aged 83, Mrs. 
Joyce Phillips, the only surviving 
sisters of the right hon. lord Mel. 
ford. 

At Gloucester lodge, in his 19th 
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year, George Charles, eld 
of the right hon. George Can 


ning. 

At Littleport, Isle of Ely, in 
his 95th year, a farmer name 
Sindal.— His wife died abou, four 
years since at the same a 
They lived happily together 
warcs of 70 years, and at the time 
of her decease five generations of 
the family were in existence 
At the same place there is now 
living a person named Andus, jg 
good health, who has attained his 
10lst year, 

In his 89th year, Mr. Penhal. 
low, the oldest freeman of the bo- 
rough of Camelford, 

At Darlington, Robert Culling, 


esq. a celebrated breeder of im. | 


proved short-horned cattle. 

In Green park buildings, Bath, 
at an advanced age, countess Nu- 
gent, mother of gen. count Nu- 
gent, commander in chief of the 
Neapolitan army. 

In College green, Bristol, in her 
102d year, Bridget, relict of 
Cranfield Becher, esq. 

At Chateauroux, aged 75, the 
father of general Bertrand, so well 
known for his devotion to Napo- 
leon, and bis exile. He has lett 


a widow with two children, anda | 


considerable fortune. 


At Madrid, cardinal Cypriany- 


Valde, patriarch of the Indies, and 
grand almoner to the king o 
Spain. He was born in 1734,and 
was created a cardinal in 1816. | 

At Polock, in Poland, in his 
72d year, father Thaddeus Boge 
zowski, general of the order of the 
Jesuits, 

April. At Kensington Gore, 
in the 70th year of his age 
the very reverend Isaac Milner, 
D. D. F. R. S. Dean of Cals 

pi 
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‘dent of queen’s college, Cam- 
areqpee Lucasian professor 
mathematics in that university. 

ud Brompton, in his 42d year, 
Dr. Thomas Brown, professor of 
moral philosophy in the univer- 
‘e of Edinburgh. In our last 
pe Sl the death of professor 
Playfair was recorded ; and we 
have now the pain of adding to it 
that of professor Dr. ‘Thomas 
Brown, who, for amenity of man- 
ners, kindness of heart, and all the 
ities which endear in private 

et, may well be styled the 
younger brother of professor Play- 
fir. They were both possessed 
ofhighly-cultivated minds ; both 
ardent lovers of letters ; and both 
had contributed to the progress of 
philosophy and science, the one in 
physics, the other still more emi- 
nently in the philosophy of the 
human mind ; for Dr. Brown, we 
believe, has left few equals behind 
him in metaphysical acumen, and 
in the powers of analysis and ge- 
utalization. As a poet, he is en- 
titled to no small praise ; but a3 
a metaphysician, he displayed 
more originality, perhaps, than 
ay one of his contemporaries ; 
whose comprehensive surveys, 
devated feelings and conceptions, 
a powers, cannot be in- 
jured by doing him justice. Some 
of his friends, we know, were in- 
dined to think that he carried his 
tinements and generalizations 
woofar ; but chat is impossible, we 
think, when care is taken to be ac- 
curate inthe process. In all the 
lations of domestic Tife, Dr. 
wn Was most exemplary. A 
most anxiously kind and tender 
er, a sure friend, a delightful 
companion. To refinement of 
mannérs—to all that forms the 
— he added all that di- 
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stinguishes the man. Every one, 
from the most fashionable to the 
mostlowly, knew where to find 
him, and how they would find 
him. He had none of that little. 
ness which makes so many afraid 
of having any friendly communi- 
cations with others less wealthy or 
less fortunate than themselves, 
He was elevated, not lowered ; 
enriched, not impoverished, by the 
acts of kindness which he showed 
—by the attentions he bestowed 
on others. He was loved by 
many, and respected by all ; but 
his ambition was to add some- 
thing to that “ mass of useful 
truths which is eternal, and to 
which each individual carries his 
particular tibute, in the certainty 
that no power can retrench the 
smallest fraction from the great 
imperishable treasure.”” He wish- 
ed “ to bequeath to posterity the 
most valuable portion of himself, 
the fruits of his intellect.” He 
published “ Observations on Dar- 
win’s Zoonomia,” 1798, 8vo; 
‘© Poems,” 2 vols. 1804, 12mo ; 
“ A short Criticism onthe terms 
of the charges against Mr, Leslie 
in the protest of the ministers of 
Edinburgh,” 1806, 8vo. 

At New York, John Day, 
at the age of 103 years, a nae 
tive of England, but for more 
than 60 years a resident of New 
York. 

At Harewood house, Harewood 
place, Edward Lascelles, earl of 
Harewood, viscount Lascelles, and 
baron Harewood, of Harewood, 
in the county of York.—His lord- 
ship was born Jan. 7, 1740; 
married, in June 1761, Miss Cha- 
loner, daughter of Wm. Chaloner, 
esq. of Guiseborough, Yorkshire, 
who died February 22, 1805. His 
lordship had issue, Edward, vis- 

(M) count 
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count Lascelles, born January 10, 
1764, and died June 14, 1814; 
Henry, viscount Lascelles, born 
December “5, 1767 ; and other 
children. His/ordship is succeed- 
ed in his titles and estate by 
Henry, viscount Lascelles. 

The right hon. countess Fau- 
conberg. Her ladyship was the 
widow of Henry, the last earl Fau- 
conberg, Of Newburgh park, 
Yorkshire, who died in March 
1802, and eldest daughter of the 
late John Cheshyre, esq. of Ben- 
nington park, Hertfordshire. 

t Bury St. Edmund’s, in her 
84th year, the relict of the late, 
and grandmother of the present, 
sir ‘Thomas Gage, bart. of Hen- 
grave and Coldham, in Suffolk. 

At Bath, in his 88th year, lieut. 
gen. Elliot, late commandant of 
royal marines. 

In Holles-street, London, in his 
58th year, major-gen, William 
Mudge, of the royal artillery. 
He was a native of Plymouth, and 
combined in himself all the splen- 
did talents that shone so eminently 
in his father, Dr. Mudge, and in 
his grandfather, the rev, Zacha- 
riah Mudge. “* The Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
ety,” and “ The Trigonometrical 
Survey of the Kingdom,” with the 
correct and beautiful maps of the 
several counties already published, 
exhibit some of the labours of his 
life, that had been most be- 
neficial to the public ; while the 
advantages derived by the cadets 
of the rcyal milicary academy at 
Woolwich, and by those of the East 

India company’s establishment 
at AdJiscombe, entitle his memory 
to the gratitude of his country. 
Gen, Mudge had the distinguish- 
ed honour conferred on him of 
LL.D. from Edinburgh. He 
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was a fellow of the royal soc; 
fellow of the antiquarian sociers 
commissioner of the board of 
longitude, member of the philoso. 
phical and geological Societies, 
and honorary ember of the Ply. 
mouth institution. His scientific 
abilities were held also in the 
highest estimation by foreigners, 
as he was fellow of the academy 
of sciences of Copenhagen, and 
had the marked honour conferred 
on him of being named corre. 
spondent of the royal institute of 
Paris. The king of Denmark also 
had lately presented him witha 
magnificent chronometer, and 
contemplated honouring him with 
a stronger proof of his royal 
favour. General Mudge has left 
a widow and daughter, two sons 
in the engineers and one in the 
artillery, and another a lieutenant 
in the navy. 

In his 101st year, George Kel- 
son, the oldest parishioner of 
Lyncomb and Widcomb, near 
Bath, During the last year he 
worked in a gentleman’s garden ; 
and his faculties were so perfect, 
that he gave evidence before the 
commissioners for inquiring into 
the state of public charities, at 
their recent visit to Bath, and de- 
posed to facts which occurred # 
years ago !—Kelson was the in- 
dividual who furnished the - 
trait of The Woodman, in illus 
tration of Cowper’s poem. 

At Pau, in the south of France, 
in his 49th year, the right he 
nourable Thomas earl of Selkirk, 
lord lieutenant of the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright. His lordship was 
born in 1774. weer vo 
est of five sons of w 
tained to manhood) of Dunbar, 
4th earl of Selkirk, who died im 
1799. In the latter end of 
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te married Jane, daughter of 
james Wedderburn Colville, esq. 
by whom he has left one son, now 
ari of Selkirk, born in 1809, and 
two daughters. 

At Boulogne, the honourable 
Augusts Richard Butler Dan- 
vers, uncle and presumptive heir 
w the present earl of Lanesbo- 


rougn. 

F llenswood, near Dublin, 
inhis 70th year, rear admiral sir 
Chichester Forcescue, knight, Ul- 
ser king of arms. 

At Doncaster, in his 69th year, 
Edward Topham,*esq. of the 
Wold cottage, in Yorkshire, one of 
his majesty’s deputy lieatenants, 
and during many years an acting 
magistrate for the north and east 
ridings of that county. He was 
theson of Dr. Francis Topham, 
master of the faculties and judge 
af the prerogative court at York ; 
was educated at Eton, and at Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge. On leav- 
ing the university, he obtained a 
commission in the guards, became 
adjutant, and afterwards rose to 
the rank of major. He possessed 
aconsiderable share of literary 
taste and talent, which has been 
displayed in several poetical effu- 
wons, particularly im prologues 
and epilogues, in which he excell- 
dl. He was at one time a pro- 
prietorof thenewspaper called ‘lhe 
World ; on leaving which he re- 
wed to his family seat in York- 
sire, with three daughters, whom 
‘t had by the once celebrated 
Mrs. Wells. 

In Sackville-street, in his 79th 
fear (the last ten of which he had 

blind), Arthur Young, esq. 

-K. S. secretary to the board of 
ture, 

James-street, Buckingham 


Gate, at the age of 76, Patrick Col- 


Moun,esq. LL.D. late one of the 
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magistrates of the police office; 
Queen-square, Westminster, and 
a of the Thames police of 
ce. 

At Ballysalla, near Kilkenny, 
aged one hundred and eleven, 
Bridget Byrne, widow. — Until 
within these two years, she was 
hearty and active; and she re- 
tained possession of all her facul- 
ties to the last day of her long 
life. She lived in five reigns, one 
of them (that of Geo. III.) the 
longest recorded in British history. 

At the marchioness of Exeter’s, 
at Langley Park, Kent, after a 
long and painful illness, which 
she bore with uncommon forti+ 
tude, Frances Julia, dowager 
duchess of Northumberland. She 
was the third daughter of Peter 
Burrel, esq. of Beckenham in 
Kent (and sister of the duchess 
of Hamilton, now marchioness of 
Exeter, the countess of Beverley, 
and lord Gwydir); married tothe 
late duke of Northumberland on 
May 25, 1779; by whom she had 
issue, the present duke; lord 
Prudhoe; and other children. 
‘The remains of the late duchess 
were removed, in grand state, 
from Jord Gwydir’s house at 
Whitehall, for intermentin West- 
minster Abbey. 

In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, sir John Trollope, bart. 
D.C.L. of Casewick, near Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire. Sir John suc- 
ceeded his brother, sir Thomas 
William, May 13, 1789, and mar- 
ried March 24, 1798, miss Tho- 
rold of Lincoln, by whom he has 
left a numerous family. | 

At Nab Hill, near Leek, in 
his 92d year, John Bitchenough, 
for nearly half a century employ- 
ed in the silk manufactory of 
Messrs. N. Phillips and co. He 
was able to perform the finest 
(M 2) work 
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work without glasses; had been 
71 years a member of a benefit 
club, and never but one week on 
the sick list ; was the father of 23 
children; and had to walk to and 
from his work six miles a day. 

At Brighton, in his 99th year, 
Mr. Austin, the drawing master, 
of eccentric memory, well known 
to the electors of Westminster 
some years ago, for his singular 
exertions in support of Mr. Fox 
when a candidate for that city. 

May. Near Stamford, co. Lin. 
coln, 1n his 65th year, the right ho- 
nourable William Vaughan, earl of 
Lisburne, viscount Lisburne, ba- 
ron of Fethers. The earl was 
born May 3, 1755, succeeded his 
father Wilmot, the late earl, Ja- 
nuary 6, 1800, since which period 
his lordship has laboured under a 
mental affection, which rendered 
it necessary to place his estates 
under the direction of trustees. 
Dying unmarried, the ear] is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates 
(amounting tonear 18,000/, per 
ann.) by his half brother, the he- 
nourable John Vaughan, now earl 
of Lisburne, &c. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, in her 79th year, the right 
honourable lady Heneage Osborn, 
second wife and relict of sir George 
Osborn, bart. of Chicksands Pri- 
ory, Bedfordshire. She was the 
daughter of Daniel 7th eurl of 
Winchelsea and Nottingham. 

In Smart’s Buildings, in her 
one hundred and fifth year, Anne 
Henley.—This extraordinary wo- 
man was born at West Chester 
in 1716, and completed her 104th 
year the 4th of March last. She 
had enjoyed an uninterrupted state 
of health till within six days of her 
death, and retained her faculties 
in full vigour till within a few 
bours of herend. Her beverage 





to her 40th year was whey, which 
she discontinued upon coming mn 
London. 

At his seat, Scrivelsby half 
Lincolnshire, aged 57, Lewis Dy. 
moke, esq, the king’s hereditary 
champion at the coronation, 
The office of the king's champion 
was enjoyed by him as lord of the 
manor of Scrivelsby. His motto 
was Pro Rege dimico.—He is suc. 
ceeded in his honours and estates 
by his brother, the rev. J. Dy. 
moke, rector of Scrivelsby and 
prebendary of Lincoln. 

After a tew hours’ illness, in his 
82d year, J. Forbes, esq. of Ba. 
ker-street, Portman-square. 

At Sherborne, the right honour. 
able James Dutton, lord Sher. 
borne, baron of Sherborne in the 
county of Gloucester. He was 
born October 27, 1744, and was 
consequently in his 76th year. 
His lordship was married July 7, 
1774, to Elizabeth, daughter ot 
Wenman Roberts Coke, of Long- 
ford, in Derbyshire, esq. by whom 
he had issue John, the present 
lord Sherborne, married to the ho- 
nourable miss Legge, only daugh- 
ter of Henry lord Stawell; El 
zabeth Jane, married January, 
1803, to viscount Andover, now 
earl of Suffolk and Berkshire; 
Anne Margaret, married - 
1806, to prince Beriatinsky, of the 
Russian empire, died at Peters- 
burgh in March 1507, leaving \ 
sue the princess Beriatinsky ; and 
Frances Mary Dutton, unmarried 

In King-street Norwich, in he: 
104th year, the relict of the rev. 
Benjamin Laney, formerly rec- 
tor of Mulbarton, who was line. 
ally descended from Benjatnis 
Laney, D. D. successively bishop 
of Peterborough, Lincoln, an 
Ely, and who died 167¢. | 

At Copenhagen, the — 
Of. 
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poet, J. Thorlaksen, who had 
into his native language 
’s « Paradise Lost,’”’ and 
ock’s “* Messiah.” He had 
received asum of money from 
land, and enjoyed an annual 
pension from the king of Den- 
k 


mark. : 

Jun. At Aske, in the north 
riding of Yorkshire, aged 79, the 
right honourable Thomas lord 
Dundas.—His lordship was lord 
lieutenant and vice admiral of 
Orkney and Shetland, and presi- 
dent of the society of Scots anti- 
quaries. He married Charlotte, 
sister of earl Fitzwilliam, by whom 
he had six sons and five daugh- 
ters, He is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his eldest son, the 
honourable Lawrence Dundas; 
by whose accession to the peerage 
a seat is become vacant in the re. 
presentation of the city of York, 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, 
inhis 74th year, Henry Grattan, 
eq. M. P. 

At Bath, in the 80th year of 
his age, Dr. James Sims, M.D. 
and LL. D. 

At Brighton, the right honour- 
able lord Gwydir. He was the 
eldest son of Peter Burrell, esq. 
of Beckenham in Kent, (M. P. 
for Launceston and Totness,) by 
Elizabeth daughter and co-heir 
of John Lewis, esq, of Hackney. 
He was elected M. P. for Hasel- 
mere in 1776; and for Boston, 
in 1782, 1784, and 1790. His 
lordship married February 23, 
1779, Priscilla. Barbara-Elizabeth 
Lindsay, daughter and co-heir of 
Peregrine, duke of Ancaster (joint 
hereditary great chamberlain of 
England with her sister, Geor- 
‘ana countess of Cholmondeley), 
aroness Willoughby de Eres- 
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by. He succeeded to the baronet- 
age of his great uncle sir Mer- 
rick Burrell in 1787, and officiated 
at the trial of Warren Hastings, 
(in right of his wife) as deputy 
great chamberlain of England, on 
which occasion he was knighted. 
He was advanced to the dignity 
of baron Gwydir, of Gwydir, co. 
Caernarvon, June 10, 1796. He 
is succeeded in his titles and es- 
tates by his eldest son, Peter Ro- 
bert now lord Gwydir, who mar- 
ried the sole heiress of James 
Drummond lord Perth, and has 
assumed the name of Drum- 
mond, 

At Trinity college, Cambridge, 
in his 69th year, the right rev. 
William lord Mansell, D. D. lord 
bishop of Bristol, and master of 
Trinity college. 

At Ramsgate, after a few hour” 
illness, aged 86, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Tipping, widow. 

At the palace of Loo, in Hol- 
land, aged nearly 69, her royal 
highness Frederica Sophia Wilhel- 
mina, princess dowager of Orange, 
mother to the king of the Nether- 
lands, She was born August 7, 
1751. Her father was Angustus 
William, prince royal of Prussia ; 
and she married, in 1767, prince 
William V. the last stadtholder ot 
the seven united provinces, who 
died in 1806. The princess ot 
Orange resided a considerable 
time in this country, where she 
was much respected. 

At his seat, Hyde-hall, Herts, 
in his 64th year, the right honour- 
able Robert Jocelyn, earl of Ro- 
den, viscount Jocelyn, baron New- 

ort. 

At Abbeyhill, in Scotland, the 
hon. Fletcher Norton, senior ba- 
ron of the court of exchequer in 
(M 3) Scotland. 
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Scotland. He was second son of 
Fletcher, first lord Grantley, and 
was born in 1744. 

In Lombard-street, aged 24, 
captain John Mann, 

At Aldbury house, Cheshunt, 
aged 82, John Russell, esq. of 
Thruxton’s-court, Hereford, 

In Argyll-square, Edinburgh, 
Alexander Christison, esq. late 
professor of humanity in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

In Manchester-square, in his 
94th year, Lewen Smith, esq. 

At Cahir, Ireland, aged 106, 
the rev, Jas. Keating, parish 
priest of Kilgobinet (Watertord) 
70 years ago, and afterwards of 
Clogheen. 

At Stonely, near Kimbolton, in 
her 89th year, Mrs. Jane Welstead, 
formerly of Berners-street. 

July. In Conduit street, in his 52d 
year, the right hon. John Bowes, 
10th ear] of Strathmore and King- 
horn, in Scotland, He was born 
April 12, 1768 ; succeeded his fa- 
ther John, the late earl, in 1776; 
and he afterwards re-assumed the 
name of Lyon, The origin of this 
noble feaniy is said to bethe same 
as that of Lyon, in France, which 
derives itself from the noble house 
of Leoni at Rome,a branch where. 
of came from France into England 
with William the conqueror in 
1066, and from thence, in 1098, 
into Scatland with king Edgar, the 
fourth son of Malcolm III. From 
that period the family has flou- 
rished in the annals of Scotland. 
July 18, 1815, the earl of Strath- 
more was created baron Bowes, of 
the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tainandIreland. His lordship was 
married onlytheday beforehisdeath 
to miss Mary Milner, He has left a 
son by thislady, whoclaims the earl. 








‘I H . [ 1899, 
dom of Strathmore. The title of 
baron Bowes is extinct. His lord. 
ship’s estates were not entailed, 
and he made a full settlement of 
his property. A curious question 
will arise as to the legitimacy of 
the son ; as it must depend whe. 
ther a marriage in England, sub. 
sequent to the birth of a child, 
would lezitimatize that child in 
Scotland. 

At his seat at Fulham, Middle. 
sex, the right honourable Thomas 
Jones, viscount Ranelagh in the 
county of Wicklow, and baron of 
Navan inthe county of Meath; 
late a lieutenant-colonel and ma- 
jorinthe 66th regiment of infantry, 
He was born Feb. 2, 1763, 

Aged 88, Anne, widow of the 
late Edward Ives, esq. of ‘Titch- 
field, Hants. 

At Paris, in her 90th year, ma- 
demoiselle Montausier.—This la. 
dy atone time had the direction 
of all the theatres in Paris, 

At his palace at Chelsea, aged 
79, after a long illness and gene- 
ril decay of nature, the bonour- 
able and right rev. Brownlow 
North, D.C.L. lord bishop of 
Winchester, prelate of the order 
of the garter, provincial subdean 
of Canterbury, and visitor of Mag- 
dalen, New, ‘l'rinity, St. John’sand 
Corpus Christi colleges, Oxtord, 
F.A.S, and F.L.S. He was a 
younger son of the first earl of 
Guildford, and younger brother of 
the prime minister, lord North. 

In Montagu-square, in his 75th 
year, the right rev. William Bea- 
1.ct, D.D. bishop of Cloyne. 

Athis house in Nicolson-street, 
Edinburgh, Dr. John Murray, lec- 
turer in natural philosophy, che» 
mistry, materia medica, and phat- 
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At Arundel, in her 82d year, 
Catherine, widow of the late rev, 
john Griffiths, of Kingston-on- 


At Ballyharty (Wexford), in 
his 82d year, Ebenezer Radford 
— At Oatlands, of a 

ic affection of the chest, 
her royal highness the duchess of 

York, She breathed her last in 
the presence of her royal consort 
the duke of York, and some of her 
most faithful domestics. The de- 
dining state of her royal highness’s 
health had long been a subject of 
public anxiety, and had rendered 
the presence of medical attendants 
almost constantly necessary. 

On Monday the 14th, his roy 
al highness the duke of York ar- 
rived at Oatlands from London, 
to superintend the arrangements 
for the last solemn rites. Their 
royal highnesses the dukes of Cla- 
rence, Sussex, and Cambridge, 
prince Leopold, the earl of Lau- 
derdale, and several other per- 
ions of distinction, who were to 
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form part of the funeral proces- 
sion, also arrived at an early 
hour. The duke of York had di- 
rected the poor children who were 
supported and educated solely at 
the expense of the late duchess, to 
be in attendance at Oatlands, in 
order to oe the procession. Pre- 
viously, however, to the removal 
of the coffin from the apartment 
in which it had lain in state, these 
children were admitted to take a 
last view of the remains of their 
kind benefactress. ‘The scene was 
highly interesting and affecting. 
They were 40 in number, 26 girls 
and 14 boys, from 8 to 12 years 
of age; and, while they stoodround 
the bier, every one of the youthful 
group was dissolved in tears, At 
three o’clock the preparations for 
the funeral procession were com- 
pleted, and at four it reached the 
church of Weybridge, where the 
body, with great solemnity, was 
consigned to its kindred dust. On 
the lid of the coffin was a large 
gilt plate, bearing the following 
inscription : 


DEPOSITUM 
Illustrissime Principissx 
FREDERICZ® CHARLOTT# ULRICAZ CATHARINA, 
Consortis illustrissimi Principis 
FREDERICI DE BRUNSWICK LUNENBURGHy 
Ducis Eboraci et Albaniz, 
Fratris augustissimi et potentissimi Monarche 
GEOKGII QUARTI, 
Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis, Fidei Defensoris. 
Obiit 
VI. die Augusti, Anno Domini 
MDCCCXX. 
ZEtatis suze 
LIV. 


The late duchess of York was 

nded from the blood royal of 

jussia, and sister to the reigning 
= of those realms, She was 
te eldest daughter of the late 
king of Prussia, by his majesty’s 


first consort, Elizabeth Christiana 
Ulrica, princess of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle, and was the only 
offspring of that univn. 

er royal highness was born 
May 7th, 1767; and educated, 
(M 4) under 
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under the eye of her mother, in 
those strict principles of the pro- 
testant faith which govern the ec- 
clesiastical constitution of Prussia. 
She had been seen by the duke of 
York in an excursion which he 
made abroad some few years pre- 
vious to their union. His royal 
highness, in his German tour, had 

id a visit to the court of Berlin, 
and had there imbibed those ele- 
ments of military knowledge which 

revailed in the school of the great 
Frederick. He had at that period 
formed an attachment for the prin- 
cess royal of Prussia, who then 
shone, in the full splendour of her 
beauty, and whose numerous ac- 
complishments, and many mild 
and amiable virtues, were the com- 
mon theme of admiration. ‘Fhere 
was not, however, at this time an 
opportunity of cementing the uni- 
on; but in the summer of the 
year 1791 his royal highness again 
visited the court of Prussia; and, 
by consent of his royal parents, 
demanded the princess tn mar- 
riage, The preliminaries were 
soon settled, and upon the 29th of 
September in the same year, the 
ceremony of marriage was pere 
tormed in the presence of the roy- 
al family of Prussia and the prin- 
cipal ministers of state. 

It was stipulated in the prelimi- 
naries, on the part of the king of 
Prussia, that his royal highness the 
duke of York should not, upon the 
failure of issue in the royal line of 
the present family, assert any claim 
upon the throne of Prussia. This 
exclusion was readily assented to. 

Their royal highnesses left Ber- 
Jin on the 27th of October, and ar- 
rived at Hanover on the 28th. 
Having spent some weeks in Ger- 
many, they continued their tour 
to England, where they arrived 


T -H ‘8. 


[ 18%, 
in the latter end of the ensuin, 
month. % 


The ceremony of a re-marriage 
in this kingdom between the duke 
and duchess of York, accordin 
to the ritual of our church, Was 
rendered necessary by the royal 
marriage act, 12 Geo. III, cap, 
11, sect. 1. which directs, « Thar 
his majesty’s consent shall not on. 
ly pass the great seal, but shall 
also be set out in license and re 
gister of marriage.” His majes- 
ty’s consent did pass the great 
seal previous to the marriage at 
Berlin, but the latter direction of 
the statute could be complied with 
in this country only ; for our arch. 
bishop could not have granted a 
license for the marriage at Ber. 
lim, nor can a marriage be regis. 
tered but im the parish or place 
where it is solemnized. The ce 
remony took place on Wednes- 
day, November 23, at the queen's 
house. 

When the marriage of his royal 
highness was announced to parlna- 
ment, a more splendid provisten 
was immediately voted to him, 
and an honourable settlement 
made upon his illustrtous consort. 

The life of her royal highness 
the duchess of York has been 
m..rked by few circumstances cal- 
culated to bring her prominently 
under public observation, She 
has not mixed much in the gaveties 
of fashionable life, nor has she tak- 
en any part in those domestic 0¢- 
currerces in the royal mn 
which she might have been i 
ved in the painful discussions 0 
which they - so repeatedly led. 
From the state of her health she 
has found a life of retirement most 
congenial to her happiness, 
the same reason has unfi 
operated as a bar to those a> 
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tie joys which her married state 
“be have entitled her to expect. 
oa of access, affable and be- 
eevolent, she spent her whole 
me in promoting the comforts 
and the happiness of every indivi- 
dgal within her sphere. The chil- 
dren of the whole neighbourhood 
~at least, all who needed her as- 
dstance=appear to have been con- 
sdered by her royal highness al- 
most as her own ; they were cloth- 
ed and educated under her own 
immediate inspection, and even 
asistance. Every Sunday whole 
of these infant protégées 

were to be seen crossing the park 
intheir simple cleanly attire to the 
mansion of their benefactress, 
where they regularly partook of 
cakes and wine administered by 
herown hand. As they grewup, 
the patronage of her royal high- 
ness was still continued in the 
shape of apprentice premiums, &c. 
and, in many instances, smal] mar- 
riage portions to the young wo- 
men, Among her own household, 
not a servant was married but a 
home was provided for them by 
the princess ; and the estate and 
its neighbourhood abounded with 
cottages so tenanted. Her royal 
highness also founded two benefit 
societies for male adults: the one 
in Weybridge, and the other at 
Walton-upon-Thames, and not 
only did she endow them liberally 
at the outset, but she unceasingly 
watched over their progress ; and 
ered their interests by her care. 
Besides this, she had a long list of 
pensioners, both male and 


» in London, who were re- - 


gularly paid out of her royal high- 
ness’s funds, some five, some ten, 


and some twenty pounds a year. 
The list of public charities like- 
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wise bears testimony to the zeal of 
her humanity, and affords ample 
proofs of the interest which she 
took in every thing calculated to 
promote the happiness, or to alle- 
viate the sufferings of her fellow 
creatures: in short, this illustrious 
lady appears never to have turned 
away her ear from the prayer of 
want or the plaint of woe, but to 
have had “a hand open as day 
for melting charity;” and the 
blessing of the poor and needy is 


upon her. His royal highness 
has been pleased to direct that 
all these ities shall be con- 
tinued. 


A correspondent at Weybridge 
says, “ The duchess of York’s 
charities were of so useful and dis- 
criminating a kind, that poor-rates 
here and at Walton are hardly 
known ; she found the method to 
stimulate the poor to industry.” 

At his seat, Uneeuberdiede, 
Kent, in his 5lst year, the most 
noble Walter Butler, marquis of 
Ormonde, earl of Ormonde and 
Ossory, viscount Thurles, baron 
of Arklow, in Ireland, and a pecr 
of Great Britain by the title of 
baron Butler of Llanthony, heredi- 
tary chief butler of Ireland, knight 
of St, Patrick, a privy councillor 
in Ireland, custos rotulorum and 
governor of the county of Kilken- 
ny, colonel of the Kilkenny mili- 
tia, F. S. A. 

In Bouverie-street, of apoplexy, 
in his 80th year, James Dobie, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Norwich, aged 88, the rev. 
Edward Beaumont. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in his 
89th year, John Barnes, esq. 

In Duke-street, Westminster, in 
her 86th year, Mrs. Hutton, daugh- 
ter of Dr, Hutton, abp, of Can- 

terbury, 
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terbury, who died as long ago as 
1758. Her remains were interred 
in a vault at Lambeth, with those 
of her father. 

In Grosvenor-place, Anna Ma- 
tia Powys, baroness Lilford.— 
Her ladyship was the eldest daugh- 
ter and heiress of the late Ro- 
bert Vernon Atherton, esq. of 
Atherton-hall, in Lancashire, and 
was married to lord Lilford in 
1797. 

In her 8Ist year, Mrs. Frances 
Horne, of Clapham common. 

At his house, in Queen Anne- 
street London, sir Hugh Inglis, 
baronet, of Milton Bryant in Bed- 
fordshire, in the 77th year of his 
age. 

In her 83d year, Anne, relict of 
the late Willism Wilson, esq. of 
Brunswick-square. 

At Coombe house, Surry, in his 
64th year, Beeston Long, esq. one 
of the directors of the bank of 
England. 

At Islington, in his 81st year, 
Mr. William Pettitt, formerly of 
Hosier. lane. 

At Liverpool, miss Margaret 
M‘Avoy, whose faculty of distin- 
guishing colours, &c. by the touch, 
gave rise to so much discussion 
about three years since, 

At Pentonville, in his 85th year, 
Mr. Robert Crawford, formerly 
of Church-court, Lothbury. 

In Grosvenor-place, in his 64th 
year, Henry Stawell Bilson Legge, 
second lord Stawell. 

At Dent, Yorkshire, aged 111, 
Mrs. King. 

At Trieste, madame Bacciochi, 
ci-devans princess of Piombino, el- 
dest sister of Bonaparte. 

Sepiember. At Castle Carey, 
Somersetshire, in his 59th year, 
John Peyto Verney, lord Wil. 
loughby de Broke. His lordship 



















is succeeded in his title and 
by his brother, the hon. Hear 
Verney, born 1773. 

At Stratton, the seat of Robert 
Marsham, esq. (in consequence of 
an injury he received in a {lj 
from his carriage on August 30) 
sir Edmund Bacon, of Ravening. 
ham in Norfolk, premier baronet 
of England. 

In Hamilton-place, London, 
in her 41st year, the right ho. 
nourable Sarah countess of Shap. 
non. 


At Baylis, co. Bucks, in her | 


70th year, the most noble Mary 
marchioness of Thomond, ; 


At Southampton, sir Francis i; 


Holburne, bart, of Kirshie, North 
Britain. 
At Paris, aged 86, the celebrat. 


ed marshal Kellerman, duke of 


Valmy, and peer of France ; and 
two days after, marshal Lefebvre, 
duke of Dantzic. 

At Dover, aged 56, lieutenant. 
colonel sir Alexander Allan, bart. 
of Baker-street Portman-square, 
one of the directors of the Eas- 
India company, and late M.P. 
for Berwick upon Tweed. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, 
the right honourable Alexander 
7th lord Elibank. 

At Simonburn, Northumber- 
land, in her 78th year, Mrs, Mary 
Kirsop, widow; who since the 
month of December 1812 bad 
been tapped for the dropsy 192 
times, having undergone the ope- 
1ation every fortnight, or 
abouts, from that period wil the 
week previous to her dissolution. 
The water drawn from - avers 
aged full 10 quarts at eac 
i amounting in the ne ae 
1,920 quarts, or 480 ga 

At Newbury, on 
Bath, in his 31st year, the honour 
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Dudley Carleton, 8th son of 
“ late lord Dorchester. 
In his 108d year, Samuel Hea- 
a linen weaver of Ireton 
ert He was remarkably fond 
hunting ; and when in his 81st 
vat followed the hounds on foot 
+a famous chace which lasted 
de whole of the day, when most 
4 the horses were completely 


u 
werdeed, Thomas Brookes, 
; woodman, 105 years old, He 
eyed all his faculties (except 
dut of hearing) to.the last. 
At Southwold, aged 80, Wil- 
am Smart, esq. of Pentonestreet, 


hatonville, formerly of Lombard. 


geet, banker. 

At Christchurch, aged 79, Mrs. 
Hitabeth Neale, eldest sister of 
heob Preston, esq. Great Yar- 
pouth. 

At the advanced age of 93, 
euch respected, William Kett, 
oq. of Kelsall. 

Atthe Horse-shoe, near Dublin, 
gtd 94, Mr, William Cogan. 

At Sallymont, Dublin, aged 90, 
aptain R. Mayne, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, admiral sir 
Home Riggs Popham, K.C. B. 
Hehad but recently returned from 
sscommand on the Jamaica sta- 
toa, Where he had lost his daugh- 
“t and his health, 

In St. James’s Place, James 
ferguson, esq, of Pitfour, M, P. 
tt Aberdeenshire, in his 85th 


rear, 

Madame, the hereditary prin- 
“sof Holstein Oldenburgh, who 
"Ss born February 23, 1800, 
“ughter of prince d’Anhaes Bern- 
“pa Schaumburgh, 

. At Bicton house, a 
%, the right honourable ey 
Rolle, “She was miss Walsand, 
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of Bovey, co. Devon ; and had no 
issue, 

At Marden park, near God- 
stone, Surry, in his 78th year, 
John Hatsell, esq. who was chief 
clerk of the house of commons. 
Mr. Hatsell sat at the table of the 
house of commons, as clerk assist- 
ant, at the close of the reign of 
George II., and succeeded to the 
office of chief clerk in 1768, He 
retired from active service 11th 
July, 1797 ; when the house “ re- 
solved, nemine contradicente, thet 
Mr. speaker be requested to ac- 
quaint Mr. Hatsell, that the house 
entertains a just and high sense of 
the distinguished and exemplary 
manner in which he has uniformly 
discharged the duties of his situa- 
tion during his long attendance in 
the service of the house,” 

Dr. James Ciarke.— In the 
death of this much lamented 
young gentleman, an unspeakable 
Oss is sustained by society at large, 
and by that profession in particular 
to which he promised to be anorna- 
ment and was already an honour. 
Born to affluence (through the sig- 
nally successful career of his univer- 
sally respected and now much to 
be commiserated father), he ne- 
vertheless applied himselt to profes. 
sional pursuits, as if they were to 
be the source of his comforts and 
respectability in the world; if he 
ever intermitted them, it was to 
employ a short interval among his 


‘tenantry, that he might know 


their wants and omit no means of 


improving their morals and mi- 


nistering to their comforts. Cold, 
caught in one of those rapid excur- 
sions, seems to have specially pre- 
disposed him to contagion ia the 
Fever-hospital, with the care of 
which he had charged himself: 


most 
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most justly therefore may he be 
sagerded as having fallen a sacri- 
fice at once to public spirit and 

rivate virtue. How universally 

e was esteemed was shown by 
the anxiety which was manifested 
for him while hope remained, and 
by the gloom which on the last 
day of his life seemed to pervade 
the city, In the judgement of 
those who knew him best, a more 
noble-minded, generous, and wor- 
thy youngman, without exception, 
never existed. He died at his 
house in Rutland square, Dublin, 
on Thursday the 5th instant, in the 
Sid year of his age. 

At Sans Souci, in the 53d year 
of his age, Christophe, alias Hen- 
ri I. king of Hayti. 

At Paris, aged 81, the marchi- 
oness of Baudeville. 

At Home Lacy, Herefordshire, 
in her 71st year, Frances duchess 
cowager of Norfolk. She was 
the only child of Charles Fitz-Roy 
Scudamore, of Home Lacy, co. 
Hereford, esq. and was the second 
wife of Charles the late duke of 
Norfolk ; to whom she was mar- 
ried April 2, 1771, at St, George’s 
church, Hanover-square ; but had 
no issue, 

November. In Hill-street, Berke- 
ley - square, in his 75th year, 
James Harris, earl of Malmsbury, 
lord lieutenant of the county of 
Southampton, G. C. B. and 
D.C. L. 

Mr. Tooke, after a long resi- 
dence in great Ormond - street, 
in his 77th year, after a short ill. 
ness, 

At his house at Felpham, near 
Chichester, William Hayley, esq. 
aged 75, who for upwards of fifty 
years had been well known to the 
literary world as the author of 
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many works both in 
verse, wee aad 


At Yarmouth, in his 70) year : 


sir Edmund Lacon, bart, 
the aldermen of that bens, ; 


Aged i105, Mary Bennet, al 


pauper of the parish of Longi:: 


St. Mary, near Gloucester, §, | 
retained all her faculties ype) | 


within the last two years, 


At Millgate hall, Stockpor, iy | 
her 84th year, Mrs. Frances Rich. | 
mond, daughter of the late rey, | 
Legh Richmond, rector of Stock. | 
at and grand-daughter of | 
enry Legh, esq. of High Lep), 4 


Cheshire. 
In Portland-place, Frances | 
countess dewaver of Lincals, | 


She was the daughter of Francs 7 
earl of Herttord, and was married 7 
in 1775 to Henry Fiennes Pelham © 
Clinton, commonly called earl of 7 
Lincoln, eldest son of the firs 7 
duke of Newcastle, who died is © 


1778. 


At Paris, aged 54, Jean Ti: ; 


lien, of revolutionary notoriety. 


At the priory, near Temple. : 
more, Ireland, in his 63d year, © 


sir John Craven Carden, bart. 


At his seat, Desart, co. Ki: 7 
kenny, in his 33d year, the right ~ 
hon. John Otway Cuffe, earl a © 
Desart, viscount Castlecuffe, 1 © 


count and baron Desart. 


At his residence in Hans-place, | 
Knightsbridge, afier a few day)” 


illness, of an inflammation of te 


intestines, aged 42, the hon. Johs : 


Fitzmaurice, viscount Kirkwall. 

At Glasgow, Mr. 
Young, who was long 
ment of that university. 


At his seat at Ballybrack, in : 
county of Kerry, in his 93d yea © 
Geoffroy O’Connell, ¢sq- eldes: 


brother to Maurice baron 0’C 


ner» © 
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chamberlain to the 
ol rH atria, and cousin- 


german to Daniel count O*Con- 
wal, lieutgen. in the service of 


~ mai Louis XVIII. and 
a end the British service, 


res cross of the order of the 


st. 
Orleans, in France, aged 85, 
Rich. Tyson, esq. who for many 
wars held the situation of master 
¢the ceremonies at the upper, 
ind previously at the lower, rooms 
d Bath, 

Suddenly, in her 59th year, the 
sincess Mary-Anne, sister of the 
ting of Saxony. 

ly. Near Basingstoke, at his 
on’s house, in the 83d year of his 
ge, admiral sir Benjamin Cald- 
well. 

December. At Hastings, in her 
th year, the right honourable 
Frances countess of Clermont, 
widow of William Henry Fortes- 
cue, earl of Clermont, who died 
without issue in 1806, when the 
tarldom became extinct; but the 
nscounty of Clermont devolved to 
tisnephew William Charles, the 


Paste peer. 
At Naples, after an illness of 
oaly two days, of an inflammation 
athe bowels, sir Thomas Free- 
mantle, 

Aged 91, Mr. John Rowe, 
funder and preacher to a new 
et of religion, which sprung up 
t Calverton about 40 years ago. 

In Ray-street, Clerkenwell, 
aged 57, Mr. Samuel Rousseau, 
alearned printer. 

At Windsor, aged 82, the rev. 
Wm. Clarke, M. A, upwards of 
4 years one of the minor canons 
St. Paul's cathedral : he was 
also rector of Orpington, in Kent, 
and vicar of Willesdon, in Mid- 


Sieeer, 








At Pencraig, Herefordshire, in 
his 85th year, John Eyles, esq, 
warden of the Fleet prison. This 
gentleman was the oldest officer 
of all his majesty’s courts at West- 
minster ; having been appointed 
by king George the second. 

In his 74th year, the most rev. 
Dr. Bray, Roman catholic archbi- 
shop of Cashel and Emly, over 
which he had presided 28 years. 

At Hethel, in his 68th year, 
sir Thomas Beevor, bart. deputy 
lieutenant, justice of the peace, 
and one of the chairmen of the 
quarter sessions for the county of 
Norfolk, 

In her 85th year, the widow of 
the late Mr, John Dobson, of Ips- 
wich, 

At Paris, M. Naldi, buffo-per- 
former at the opera. He metan 
untimely death by the bursting of 
a self-acting cooking apparatus, 
The following account of this la« 
mentable catastrophe is extracted 
from the Moniteur :—“ A terrible 
accident, which happened on 
Thursday evening, at half-past 
six o’clock, at the residence of M. 
Garcia, has plunged into despair 
the family of iM. Naldi, of the 
Italian theatre royal. This cele- 
brated buffo-performer, having 
been invited to dine with M, Gar- 
cia, immediately on his arrival 
with his wife and daughter, pro- 
ceeded to examine the accelerated 
process of cooking by the self-act- 
ing boiler (/a marmite autoclave). 
By an imprudent and fatal inad- 
vertency, M. Naldi, with the 
tongs, stopped the valve, and the 
compression increased the heat to 
such a degree, than an explosion 
ensued ; the lid of the boiler came 
in contact with his forehead, com- 
pletely severed the skull, and 


stretched him dead at the fcet “1 
lis 
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his daughter. M. Garcia, who 
was near his hapless friend, was 
not seriously wounded ; the steam 
scorched all the upper part of his 
face, and injured the eyes, but not 
in any dangerous degree. Surgi- 
cal aid arrived immediately after 
the explosion ; but to M. Naldiall 
efforts were unavailing ; he was 
no more. It would be a vain 
efforeto describe the heart-rending 
effect of this tragical scene upon 
the two families, M. Naldi justly 
claims our deep regret. His de- 
meanour bespoke an estimable 
man, and in fact such he was. He 
was a singer of rare excellence, 
anda correct performer. He was 
the sole tutor of his daughter, and 
brought her out in Mozart’s 
opera Cosi fan tutte, and it must be 
acknowledged that if she wants 
energy (a disadvantage which is 
increased by timidity), no one can 
possess a more accurate method, 
or better taste. Pellegrini delight- 
ed in calling Naldi his master.” 


PROMOTIONS in the year 1820. 

January. D. R. Graham, regius 
professorofbotany inthe university 
of Edinburgh. 

Right hon: George earl of 
Glasgow, to be lieutenant and 
sheriff principal of the shire of Ayr. 

Sir G. Clark, one of the lords 
of the admiralty. 

ee edie sir Benjamin 
D'Urban, K. C. B. to be governor 
of the island of Antigua, vice 
Ramsay deceased. 

February. The earl of Chatham, 
governor of Gibraltar, v. duke 
of Kent dec. ; lord Beresford, 
once of Jersey, v. earl of 

hatham ; sir B. Spencer, go« 
vernor of Cork, v. lord Beresford : 











lieutenant general Hart, 
of Sandendere and Ctoemee 
a of Suffolk dec. ; and the 
uke of Richmond, high 
of Chichester. oleae 
10th light dragoonslieuten. 
- _— lord wai colonel, 
—general the marqyi 
of Huntly, cchianl, v. duke of 
Kent dec. 

42d—general the earl of Hope. 
toun, colonel, », marquis of 
Huntly. 

44th—lieut.-gen. Browne, co. 
lonel, v. earl of Suffolk dec, 

92d—Lieutenant-general Hope, 
colonel, v. lord Hopetoun. 

March. Sir U. B. Burgh, sur. 
veyor-general of the ordnance, 

Rifle brigade—the duke of 
Wellington, colonel in chief. 

Ist dragoon guards—general 
Gwyn, colonel. 

49th foot—lieutenant-general 
sir M. Nightingall, colonel. 

General sir S. Hulse, governor 
of Chelsea hospital, v. Dundas 
dec. 3 and sir H. Calvert, bart. 
lieutenant governor, v. Hulse. 

Wao. Hooker, esq. of Hales 
worth, Suffolk, regius professor 
of botany in Glasgow univer 
sity. 

Major-general sir H. Taylor 
appointed military secretary t 
the commander in chief. 

Major-general sir H. Torrens, 
to beadjutant-general tothe forces, 

April The dignity of baronet, 
demote to Walter Scott, of Ab- 
otsford, esq. (the celebrated 
poet) and his heirs male. 

Major-general sir B, D'Urban, 
appointed captain general - 
commander in chief of Antigua 
and Montserrat. ’ 

Rev. Richard Mant, D. D. 
(domestic chaplain to the 
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pishop of Canterbury,) to the 
bishopric of Killaloe. 

Rev, R. Hodgson, D. D. (late 
dean of Chester.) to the deanery 
“n P, Vaughan, D. D. to the 
deanery of Chester. 


Lord F. Conyngham, appoint- 
oi first groom of his majesty’s 
iedchamber, and master of the 
rbes; honourable F. Lamb, en- 
roy to the Germanic diet ; Brook 
Taylor, esq. envoy to the king of 
Bavaria; Alexander Cockburn, 
sq. envoy to the king of Wurtem- 
berg; C. R. Vaughan, esq. se- 
aetary to the British embassy in 
France; and L. Harvey, esq. se- 
cetary to the British embassy in 


Royal artillery—brevet-colonel 
ind lieutenant-colonel Maclean to 
becolonel; and lieutenant-colonel 
Boger from the half-pay, to be 
ieutenant-colonel. 

The earl of Morton, commis- 
soner to the general assembly of 
thechurch of Scotland. 

May, Sir George Nayler, York 
werald, and blanc coursier herald 
a the most honourable military 
order of the Bath, king of arms of 
Hanover, &c. &c. to be claren- 
ceux king of arms and_ principal 
lrald of the south, east and 
rest parts of England, wice G. 

son, esq. resigned; also C, 

- Young, esq. rouge dragon 
leeae, of arms, to be. York 

vacated by the above pro- 


motion, 
Mr. Frederick Cathcart has 
appointed secretary to the 
embassy ; . on ¢ Cc, 
: secretary to the icga- 
von to Switzerland ; Dr. J. Gre« 
first physician to his majesty 


PROMOTION §&, 
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Sir C.W. Bampfyldeto be sheriff 


of Somersetshire, v. Napier dec, 


Rvyal regiment of artillery — 
brevet colonel and lieutenant col- 
onel sir G. A. Wocd to be colonel ; 
and brevet lieutenant colonel and 
major Macdonald to be lieutenant 
colonel, 

June, Major-general Lewis Grant, 
to be governor in chiet of the Ba- 
hama Islands. 

Lord Galloway to be lord lieu- 
tenant andsheriff principal of Kirk. 
cudbright. 

The following are the names 
of the representative peers of 
Scotland, who were returned at 
Holyrood house:—Marquis of 
Queensberry, marquis of Tweed- 
dale, marquis of Lothian, earl of 
Home, earl of Kellie, earl of Elgin, 
earl of Balcarras, earl of Stair, 
earl of Roseberry, lord Forbes, 
lord Saltoun, lord Gray, lord Sin- 
clair, lord Colville, lord Napier, 
lord Belhaven. 

July. A congé d'éiire passed 
the great seal, empowering the 
dean and chapter of Bristol to elect 
a bishop, v. Mansel dec. ; and 
recommending the rev, J. Kaye, 
D. D. master of Clrist’s college, 
Cambridge, and regius professor 
of divinity. 

Alleyne lord St, Helen’s, one of 
the lords of his majesty’s bedcham- 
ber, v. lord Charles Spencer dec. 

A congé d’dlire passed the 
great seal, empowering the dean 
and chapter of Winchester to elect 
a bishop of that see 3 and recom- 
mending George Tomline, now 
bishop of Lincoln, to be elected 
bishop of Winchester. 

August. The bishop of Llandaff 
to be dean and a canon residen- 
tiary of St. Paul’s, vice Tomline 
promoted to the see of Winchester. 

September. 
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September, Cambridge. Aconvo- University officers for the year 
cationof the senate washeld,tocon- ensuing :—Proctors: J. Croft, 
feron theearlof Guildford,chancel- M.A.Christ college ; A. Dicker 
lor of the Ionian university, thedee M, A, St, Pe er’s,~M ideratory. 
greeof doctor oflaws. hagrecthe. G. Peacock, M. A. Trinity ed), 
ving passed the caput, his lordship lege ; Temple Chevaiter, M.A 
was presented to his degree bythe Pembroke hall.—Taxors : Jogos), 


rev. Dr. E. D. Clarke, acting asde- Jee, M. A. Queen’s college; Ri. | 


puty public orator ; whoaddressed chard Jeffreys, M. A. S¢. John’s 
the senate in a Latin speech upon college.—Scrutators : Thoma 
the occasion. Turton, B. D. Catharine hall ; 


Rev, T. Elrington, D. D. pro- George Macfarlan, M. A, Trinity | 


moted to the bishopricks of college.—The Caput: the vice. 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, chancellor, rev. P. Douglas, D. D, 


vice Warburton translated to Corpus, divinity; rev. J. W.Ge. | 


Cloyne. dart, LL. D. Trinity hall, law; 
Rev. Dr. Kyle, provost of F. Thackeray, esq.M. D. Emma. 
Trinity college, Dublin, vice El- nuelcollege, physic ; W.G. Jadg. 
rington. son, M. A. Trinity colleze, sen. 
ev. Henry Phillpotts, preben- non regent; Richard Daws, M.A, 
dary ot Durham, to the valuable Downing college, sen. regent. 
rectory of Stanhope, in Weardale At Oxford, rev. F. Hodson, 
in that diocese ; vice Hardinge D, D. principal of Brazenose 
dec. The bishop of St. David’sto college, regius professor of divini- 
the first prebendal stall, vice Phill- ty, vice bishop Van Mildert re- 
potts resigned ; and the rev. John signed. Dr. Hodson also succeed, 
Bird Sumner, M. A. of Eton, and in consequence to a canonry 0! 
formerly fellow of King’s college, Christchurch. 
to the vacant prebend. John Henry Ley, esq. chief 
October. The king has been plea- clerk of the house of commons, 
sed to issuea congé d’élire to the vice *Hatsell deceased. 
dean and chapter of Exeter,em- = November. Rev. James Wood, 
powering them to elect a bishop, D.D. (masterofSt. John’scollege, 
vice Pelham translated to Lincoln, Cambridge), dean of Ely, em 
and recommending Dr. W. Carey Pearce deceased. 
to be by them elected, Rev. Edward Bankes, LL.D. 
Oxford, Vice-chancellor for the toa prebend in Norwich cathedral, 
ensuing year,rev. George William vice Anguish resigned, 
Hall, DW. D. master of Pembroke Rev. D. Williams, L. L, B. 
college. — Pro-vice-chancellors : (second master of Winchester col- 
The rev. Thomas Lee,D.D.pre- lege), to a prebend in Chie 
sident of Trinity college; therev.F. chester cathedral, vice Dr. Busby 
Hodson, D. D. principal of Bra- dec. 
zenose college ; the rev. Richard December. Rev. W, French, MA. 
Jenkyns, D. D. master of Baliol fellow and tutor of Pe 
college ; andthe rev. J. Collier hail, Cambridge, to be master of 
Jenes, D. D. rector of Exeter cole Jesus college, wie Peaice 
leges Rev. J. Savile Ogle, to er 
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prebend of Durham cathedral, vice 
tonourable Anchitel Grey re- 


Rev, George Williams, of Mar- 
tin Hussingtree, to be a minor 
canon of Worcester cathedral. 





SHERIFFS for the year 1820. 


Bedford, Sir John Burgoyne, of 
Sutton, bart. 
Berks. Timothy Hare Altabon 
Earle, of Swallowfield place, esq. 
Bucks, Charles Shard, of Hed- 
gerley park, esq. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon. 
Thomas Burges, of Benwich, esq. 
Cheshire. James France France, 
of Bosteck, esq. 
Cornwall. William Rashleigh, 
of Menabilly, esq. 
Cumberland. Wilfrid Lawson, 
of Brayton house, esq. 
Derby. Fras, Mundy, of Mark- 
caton, esq. 
Devon, Robert Hunt, of Sid- 
bury, esq. 
Dorset, Thomas Billett, of 
Warmwell, esq. 
Essex. Sir ‘Thomas Neave, of 
Dagnam park, bart. 
loucester, Sir Edwin Bayn- 
tun Sandys, of Miserden park, 
bart, 
Hereford. Thomas Perry, of 
Eardisley park, esq. 
Herts. John Earley Cook, of 
Nunsbury, esq. 
Kent. Sir Thomas Dyke, of 
llingstone, bart. 
Lancashire. Robert Hesketh, 
ssall, esq. 
Leicester. John Clarke, of Lit- 
Peatling, esq. 
Lincolnshire. William Thomp- 
wn Corbett, of Elsham, esq. 
onmouth, Sir Robert Jones 
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Allard Kemeys, of Malpas, 
knight. 

Norfolk. George Samuel Kett, 
of Brook, esq. 

Northampton. John Cook, of 
Hoothorpe, esq. 

Nordhdutbertand. Wm. Clarke, 
of Benton house, esq. 

Nottinghamshire. Sir Robert 
Clifton, of Clifton, bart. 

Oxford. Thomas Fraser, of 
Woodcot house, esq. 

Rutland. Robert Shield, of 
Wing, esq. 

Salop. ‘Thomas Taylor, of El- 
lerton, esq. 

Somerset. Gerard Martin Ber- 
keley Napier, of East Pennard, 
esq. 
Stafford. Moreton Walhouse, of 
Hatherton, esq. 

County of Southampton. James 
Scotts, of Rotherfield park, esq. 

Suffolk, George Thomas, of 
Woodbridge, esq. 

Surrey. Hutches Trower, of 
Unsted Wood, esq. 

Sussex. William John Campion, 
of Danny, esq. 

Warwick. Christopher Roberts 
Wren, of Wroxhall, esq. 

Wilts. Ambrose Goddard, of 
Swindon, esq. 

Worcester. Richard Griffiths, 
of Thorngrove, esq. 

Yorkshire. Henry Vansittart, 
of Kirk Leatham, esq. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Carmarthen. Ralph Stephen 
Pemberton, of Llanelly, esq. 

Pembroke, Nath. Phillips, of 
Slebech, esq. 

Cardigan. Henry Rogers, of 
Gelly, esq. 

Glamorgan. Richard Blake- 
more, of Velindra, esq. 
(N) Brecon. 
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Brecon. ‘Thomas Price, of Carnarvon. William Orm 


Builth, esq Gore, of Clenneney, esq. q 
— ‘James Crummer, of — Merioneth. Thomas prs 
Harvey, esq. of Cwmheision, e 
Montgomery. me fe 
Williames, of Sarg sa 
NORTH WALES. Denbigh. John Lloyd Saji. 


bury, of Galtvaynan, 
Anglesea. Robert Lloyd, of Flint. James Knight, of Rhual, 
Tregauan, esq. esq. 
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of the Produce of the Excise Duties (exclusive of any Arrears 
received of the War Duty on Malt) in the Quarters ending 5th Ja- 
nuary 1819 and 1820, showing the Increase or Decrease on each 














Head thereof, 
warn eo >. lTncrease. [Decrease, 
— 
Auctions ......00..0-..,€ 66,050) 59,246 @ (€ 6,804 
Beer...cccesccccsccess| 624,629] 560,494 64,195 


Bricks and Tiles........| 180,261} 196,431! 16,17 
Candles eeee ee ee ee eeee 69,204 71,800 2,596 


Coffee and Cocoa, eee ee ee 23,579 87,321 63,742 
Cider, Perry, &c... e000. 2,695} 14,038) 11,940 
Glass ee Seer ee eeee tees 131,488 145,097) 13,612 



































Hides and Skins ........ 158,255} 157,856 419 
Licenses .c.cccccccee..| 482,884) 48°%,77! 5,889 
Piiitbenescees sepeue .-| 70,612; 651,031 119,581 
atone iy veeees| 124,961) 115,329 9,082 
Printed Goods.....ceces 115,888; 254,555) 189,197 
Pepper ss esse eeese eden 20,098} 20,093 
in hesese aainmeinmtic 401,616} 390,77 10,844 
Soap. ecceceovcccces eee 262,719 27 5685 14,966 
hs British ........] 603,744) 522,000 81,744 
Spirits { Foreign 2 oes 674,145) 623,276) 49,311 
SG Whdetu obs 6ebes 12,119 12,461 $46 
Stone Bottles ......00.. 861 589 272 
GGis ewnsbeeVed ee 9,312 3,307 995 
TER ccccccccecccsccces| 758,998} 771,506] 139,875 
Tobacco and Snuff ..,...] $30,619) 547,186] 216,567 
TE occces Se evbeec 9,808 8,610) 1,122 
Wine cccccsccvcescees| 390,774 258,059 72,722 
rh és ee 6beews cd bivde 1 717 2,107 $90. 
6,238,040] 6,439,544] 568,509! 366,805 
Deduct Decrease ...... twee 
i Increase on the Quarter coeetemmmlecsccestanss ST 
Account 
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Account of the net Produce of the Revenue in January 18920, com. 
pared with the corresponding Quarter ending the 5th of January 
1819. ; 

















Quarters ended Jan. 5, — 
Increase. |Decrease 
1819. | 1820. | 
Customs......++++ | 2,465,664) 2,996,455] .... | 299,909 
RU idinigéns +> 6,238,040! 6,489,543] 201,508) — 
Stamps ...... é¥4 1,530,532} 3,503,829} .... | 27,919 


| 
Post-office «0.0.6. $19,000! $78,000 neh a 








| 
Assessed Taxes.... | 2,805,778; 2,801,875! .... 1,903 
Land Taxes ....+. | 408,366) #2,953/ 34,589 -~ 
Miscellaneous ..... 133,397) 177,074) 43,677, = 
Total, eeeereee | 213,398,777) ] 3,469,22 1 $38,769) 268,322 





Deduct Decrease Je b00000 268,322 








[Increase in Quarter......| 60,447 
CHARGE OF CONSOLIDATED FUND TO aprRit 5, 1820. 





Exchequer Annuities ee ee ee ee 23,750 
South-Sea Company e- ee ee ee 153,456 
Bank, on their Capital ee ee ee 9: 89,125 
Dividends ee ee oe oc ee oe 5,966,078 
National Debt ee oe a ee Poe T 3,055,348 
Civil List oe ee oe ee oe os 63,82¢ 
Pensions - ee ee e- o% ee 63,656 
Imperial Annuities + - o< es ee 9,173 
Other Charges e* e- oe e* ee 55,59) 
Total Charge .. «. 9,480,000 

Surplus ee os te 777,617 

a2 10,257,617 


The Abstract of the net Produce of the Revenue for the Quarter ended 
5th April 1819 and 5th April 1820 is as follows :— 











1819—Customs .. s€2,119,350| 1820—Customs .. al 1,960,705 
Excise ox 5,377,878 Excise we 9876, 399 
Stamps... 1,570,757 Stamps .. 1,453,224 
Post-office .. 355,000 Post-office $41,000 
Assessed Taxes 835,246 | Assessed Taxes 873,716 
Land Taxes .. 148,440 Land Taxes .. 149,409 
Miscellaneous 75,245 Miscellaneous 48,860 
Total .. 10,481,916 Total .. a 10,708,247 

The increase on diverse heads in the quarter just ended is L537 8H 

The decrease on others - os ée ee : 316,569 

Increase os pe ele 221,33! 


Accounts 
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Accounts have been laid before 
parliament, showing the amount 
nceived of the new excise duties 
ghich were imposed last year, for 


PUBLIC 





the quarters ending the 10th of 


Ia the quarter ended 10th October 1819, the aggre- 
gate amount was ~~ 
er ending January 5, 1820 a 
Ditto, ditto, April 5, (upon estimate ) 
Total os 


The articles upon which the 
above duties were laid, are coffee, 
pepper, tea, tobacco and snuff, 
(stock in 





British spirits, 


malt, 


hand,) malt (new duty). In 


frst quarter nothing was received 
from malt, either upon the stock 
in hand or upon the new duty. 
The largest produce has been 
yielded by tobacco and snuff 
(294,450/. 17s. 6Gd.), and the next 
most productive article has been 
malt (stock inhand ), 277,263/. 13s. 
The duty on coffee has yielded 
more than that upon tea, by about 
£3,000; and the new duty on 


the 
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October 1819, and the 5th Janu. 
ary and the 5th April 1820. ‘The 
following is an abstract of these 
documents :— 


. €.152,861 7 8 
o. 301,967 0 0 
ee 522,209 0 0 





-. £977,087 7. 8 


malt produced, last year, 
76,787/. 7s. 

An account has also been pre- 
sented, for the same periods, of 
the produce of all additional du- 
ties of customs imposed in the 
year 1819, as affecting Ireland. 
The articles are tea, pepper, coffee 
the produce of the British planta- 
tions, coffee of the East Indies, 
snuff, and wool, viz. sheep or 
lamb’s weol, the produce of any 
foreign country in Europe. 
aggregate amount upon all these, 
for the three quarters ending April 
5, is only 12,862/, 6s. 113d. 


only 


The 


Abstract of the net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, exclusive 
ofthe Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property, in the Quarters 
ended the 5th of July 1819 and 1820, showing the Increase or 
Decrease on each Head thereof. 


— 





Customs... .... 
Excise, 
Stamps ...... 
Post-office ..,, 
Assessed Taxes 
ind Taxes ., 
scellaneous 


Quarters ended July 5. 





] 





























(N 





3) 








- | Increase. | Decrease. 
1819, 1820, | 
2 2,9A4,639\ 1,882,846 ......-. 261,793 
5,692,270 6,620,609, 928,339 _ 
367,000 352,000) eeeeeeree 15,000 
444,753 440,744 odeaekes 4,009 
62,785 126,341! 63,556 = 
12,604,130] 13,347,365] 1,124,037 $50,802 
Deduct decrease......| 380,802 
Increase im quarter,...} 743,235 
1.—An 
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I—An Account of the net Amount of the Revenue of the United 
Kingdom, from the 5th of April 1820 to the 5th of July 1890, 
separating Ireland from England. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





Customs ” ai a a 840,773 4 9) 
Excise bas we i 5,633,474 0 0 
Stamps ee we ee 1,581,445 19 3 
Incidents te de re 3,156,694 3 9: 
Surplus Annual Duties ee ee 423,894 12 0) 
Ditto Duties on Property - oe 5,317 14 0; 
11,621,599 12 9 
Excise Duties, continued per 56 Geo. III. 616,922 0 0 
Duties annually granted to pay off 3,060,000/. 
Exchequer Bills as oe ee 1,038,074 0 7: 
South Sea Company's Fund 7 _ 2,195 17 Of 
44 per cent. ee .° ee 10,047 0 1 





: £13,288,838 10 6! 
Note.—The exchequer is only enabled to make a return of the 


revenue of Great Britain. 
Wa. ROSE HAWORTH, 
Exchequer, the 22d day of July 1820. 


Il.—An Account of the net Produce of the Revenue of Ireland, as 
paid into the Exchequer there, from the 5th of April 1820 to the 
5th of July 1820—(in British currency): 





Customs - - m3 329,827 2 7 
Exctse ee ve ee se $98,772 0 7 
Assessed Taxes i Ae a 108,345 8 0 
Stamps ge - oe ee 106,111 6 8} 
Post-office be a < ay 13,846 3 1 
Miscellaneous - aa ne 29,725 19 0} 
Total - rs £950,628 0 1} 


S. R. LUSHINGTON. 
Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 26th July 1820. 
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11.—An Account of the Income and Charge on the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, from 5th April 1820 to the Sth July 


1820 : 


INCOME, 


£12,118,987 10 1 


CHARGE, 
13,779,782 9 94 

Wm. ROSE HAWORTH. 

Exchequer, the 22d day of July 1820. 


1vV.—An Account of the Total Deficiency of the Consolidated Fund 
on the 6th of July 1820; together with an Account of the manner 
in which the same was made good : 
The deficiency of the consolidated 
fund, at the 5th of July 1820, 


amounted to 


And was made good by the maki 


amount. 


9,273,706 1 72 


1g out of exchequer bills to that 


Ws. ROSE HAWORTH. 
Exchequer, the 22d day of July 1820. 


Abstract of the net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (exclu- 
sive of the Arrears of War-Duty on Malt and Property) in the 
Yearsand Quartersended the 10th of October 1818, 1819, and 1820. 












































Years ended. Quarters ended. 

1818. | 181y¥. 1820. LSI. 1819. 1820. 

£ roa Po & Pa ak 
Customs 10548183) 9582820] 8746105] 3669754) 2753167] 2670683 
Excise. ./221.56082'22082875|26488508] 5866804] 5674687| 7.552021 
Stamps ..| 6427270) 6211449] 6115482) 1672165] 1575437| 1581204 
Post-office | 1339000, 1416000] 14 360000 375000] 375000 
Taxes | 6173833] 6178432] 6279547] 787426] 781448] 760576 
Land do. | 1154920] 1199736] 1207630) 181801] 198177| 174522 
Miscellan. | 490020] 349055} 360538] 491 77628| - 71642 
48289308]47920367|5064381 0}! 258710011 1435544|13185648 
Abstract 
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Abstract of the net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (exclu. 
sive of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property) in the 


Years and Q 


the Increase or Decrease on each Head thereof :— 
Years ended 5th January. 





Customs ....0+06.- 
BBP soos cocccecvs 
Stamps , 
Posteoffice .....0..; 
Assesed Taxes 

Land Taxes 


Miscellaneous ...... 


uarters ended Sth January 1820 and 1821, 


showing 























1820. 1821. | Increase. | Vecrease, 

ie iia 

9,349,029 8,631,891. 717,138 

23,184,378] 26,364,70%| 3,180,924 

6,184,239 6,151,347 ee $2,899 

1,473,000} 1,389,00C} .. 86,000 
6,176,529} 6,311,346] 134,817], 

1,234,323] 1,192,257} 42,068 

392,732, 293,93]. 9,794 

47,996,232\ 50,334,481| 3,315,141! 976,892 


Deduct decrease 


Increase on the year | 2,338,249) 





976,892 








Quarters ended 5th January. 





CGS ccccsceses 
Excise eeoeseeeeoeces 
Stamps ......ee0- 
Post-office ........ 


Assessed Taxes .... 
BOOS BANG. ccccces 


Miscellaneous ...... 





























1820, | 1821. | Increase | Decrease. 
2,231,873] 2,117,659 oe 114,214 
6,439,543] 6,315,737}... 123,300 
1,503,322) 1,535,474 $2,152 

378,000 321,000 e° 57,000 
2,301,875] 2,333,674 31,79 
442,955 427,582 ee 15,375 
77,074 114,187 63,887 
13,474,642! 13,165,313, 64,951] 974,280 
Deduct increase ....seeeeeeee-| 64,951 
Decrease on the quarter ....+-! 309,329 
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4g Account of the Produce of the Excise Duties of Great Britain 
exclusive of any Arrears of the W 
ea ended 5th January 


ar Daty on Malt) in the 
1820 and 1821: showing the Increase 





a 


AuctiONS »eeeeees 
Bricks and Tiles.. 
Candles ..eceee. 
Coffee and Cocoa 
Cider, Perry, and 
Verjuice .... +. 
Hides and Skins, . 
Hops ..ccccecss 
LIEREES cccccces 
— ree 
FAPET cccccccces 
eee 
Printed Goods .. 
Salt eeeeeeeeen 


-» (British, , 
Spirits Foreign 


Stone Bottles .... 
Sweets...... ees 
Se 


Tobacco and Snuff 


[Oe 
Wine 


Wire 


Deduct decrease .....cccecees 


Years ended January 5 





























1820. 1821, Increase. | Decrease. 
264,808 238,222 26,586 
2,639,166] 2,543,715 95,453 
$67,195 319,669 47,526 
805,020 310,043 5,028 
207,135 387,554 180,419 
58,461 56,884 1,57 
554,605 405,546 149,059 
611,772 574,012 7,670 
$29,855 $94,425 61,572 
672,691 698,788 26,097 
2,631,630} 4,782,073} 2,150,438 
461,510 462,953 ] 437 
26,264 341,062 114,798 
572,676 577,699) 5,023 
1,493,394; 1,529,862 86,468 
866,804 928,602 61,798 
2,849,090] $3,037,655} 188,565 
2,315,215) 2,349,975 34,762 
48,051 50,013 1,962 
2,267 2,117 150 
] ecol 4,661 8,889 
3,068,948] 3,085,764 16,816 
1,812,763] 2,488,876 676,113 
44,225 40,315 3,910 
962,61] 944,50] 18,111 
7,356 10,319 2,963 
23,186,479 26,364,708] 3,567,254 | $89,030 
seeeses $89,030 — 
£3, ] 7 8,224 


Increase on the year ..scescecsecoess 
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An Account of the Produce of the Excise Duties of Great Britain 
(exclusive of any Arrears of the War Duty on Malt) in the Quar. 
ters ended 5th January 1620 and 1821, showing the Increase or De. 
crease on each Head thereof. 





Auctions ...... aa 
DMiseccedsceue 
Bricks and Tiles.. 
CORES. cocesecss 
Coffee and Cocoa 

Cider, Perry, &c... 
Hides and Skins .. 
Hops 


DIOS sodseces 


a. Tre oe 
Printed Goods.... 
Me eeccostanate 
SOAP cocccccces 
Spirits ; British .. 
Nis Foreign 

SED ocactueate 
Stone Bottles .... 
eeBecccepecse 
TE Gheucecen neces 
Tobacco and Snuff 
Vinegar ....-. 
Wine 
Wire 


Deduct increase .. 


Quarters ended Jan. 5. 





3,080 | 

















1820, 1821. Increase. | Decrease, 
cs 
£59,246 £55,130 £ #4116 ' 
560,434, 504,992 55,42 | 
196,43) 152,217 4,214 © 
71,800 68,720 
87,321 94,276 6,955 
14,038 9,408 4,630 © 
145,095} 100,903 44,199 © 
157,856| 127,848 $0,008 © 
72,202 72,202 
488,773! 482,744 6,029 
851,031 985,712 134,68) 
115,329 100,071 15,258 
20,098 41,560 21,467 
254,535 242,436 12,099 
390,772 323,027 67,745 
277,685 258,747 18,938 
522, 488,157 $3,845 
623,276] 589,571 $3,705 
12,464 11,554 920 
589 809} 220) 
3,307 Yy40 2,367 
771,508} 789,998 18,420 
547,186 560,067 12,881 
8,616 8,938 322 
258,052} 243,378 14,674 
2,107 2,342 235 
6,439,544] 6,315,737| 567,453] $91,260 
Coececceceacecccocccese 9% 299%® 567,458 
ereeeesecceseceeee®® 238,710 


Decrease on the quarter 








From some important financial returns to the house of commons, 


we collect the following facts concerning the 
The exchequer bills received in payment o 
July and 10th Oct. 1819, amounted to the sum of 350,364/, 61. 44. 


f 


ublic revenue. 
duties, between the Ist 
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amount payable out of the consolidated fund between the 5th of 
July 1818 and 10th of October 1819, forinterest on loans raised in 
818 and 1819, distinguishing each quarter, and separating the 
charge created by each loan, was as follows : 


LOAN OF 1818. 


arter ended on the 10th October 1818... £269,915 1 8 i 
Sito on the 5th Jan. 1819s... - 443,435 6 1 
Ditto on the 5th = 819i os 583,519 16 102 
Ditto on the 5th July 1819 oe ee 557,122 8 6G 
Ditto on the 10th October 1819 - 426,717 9 34 

LOAN OF 1819. 
Quarter ended on the 10th October 1819 100,813 5 7 


The net amount of revenue of the united kingdom, from the 5th of 
January 1819, to the 10th of October 1819, distinguishing each 
oy and separating Ireland from England, was as follows : 

the 5th April 1819, Great Britain 10,595,7271. 10s. 6}d.; Ire. 
nd 990,444/. 3s. 84d.—Total 11,586,171/. 14s. 23d. 
On the 5th of July 1819, Great Britain 12,644,896/. 6s. 51d.; Tre. 
nd 1,131,800/. 6s. 113d.—Total 13,776,695/, 13s. 43d. 
On the 10th October 1819, Great Britain 11,456,931/. 5s. 3d. ; 
frland 1,056,487/, 185, 43d.—Total 12,513,419/. 35. 74d. 
Total, Great Britain 34,697,5551 2s. 24d.; Total, Ireland 


@ 5178,732/. 9s.—Grand total, 37,876,287/, 11s. 24d. 


The deficiency of the consolidated fund on the 10th of October 

1819amounted to 8,0.36,009/. 12s. 64d. ; which was made good by the 

ing out of exchequer bills to that amount, as directed by the 57th 
Geo. LI. ¢. 48, 

It appears from an account of all exchequer bills issued since the 
It of September last, that the total amount is 791,000/. They were 
ilat par. The rate of interest 2d. per cent. per diem. 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

Accounts have been presented to the house of commons of the 
umount of the public debt, both funded and unfunded, of Great Britain 
ind Ireland, and the interest on the same, on the 5th of January 1820. 
The following are the most important of these accounts : 


An Account of the total Capital of the funded Debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, including the Austrian and Portuguese Loans, as it stood 
in the Year ended 3th January 1820; distinguishing the Amount 
redeemed and unredeemed, and the total Charge of the said Debt. 


DEBT. 
Unredeemed % Sa ia .- £794,930,481 
Redeemed, including the capital for the sinking fund 
loan 1819 oa ¥' as ». _ 420,828,751 
Total, including debt created in1819 .. 1,215,809,232 
CHARGE. 
ln respect of redeemed debt, includin charge of 
management : ce go & sé 29,789,657 


lnrespect of redeemed debt, including sinking fund 16,987,397 
Total . ». 46,777,054 
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An Account of the Total Amount of the unfunded Debt of Crea | 


Britain and Ireland, in Exchequer Bills, Navy Bills, Ordnance De. 
bentures, and Irish Treasury Bills, as it stood in the Year ended 
5th January 1820; distinguishing the “ mount paid for [Interest =e 
Sinking Fund on those Securities in the said Year; and also = 
Estimate of the total Amonnt of Interest due on outstanding Sos 
rities on the 5th of January 1820. / 


Total unfunded debt - ee »» 6€ 41,966,449 
ees 

CHARGE, 
Issued for interest oe e. oe ee 769,698 


Sinking fund oe _ e- we 482,500 


. Re 
Total charge .. a | 259,198 





= 


Estimate of interest due de ete - 2,045,400 


An Account of the total Amount of the funded and unfunded Debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as it stood in the Year ended 5th January 
1820. 

Unredeemed debt ~ o> £536,946,923 

Redeemed debt ee o0 ee 420,828,751 


Total debt ~- o€21,257,775,674 





Charge in respect of unredeemed debt, including an- 


nuities for lives or years, and management ~- $2,604,755 
Charge in respect of redeemed debt, including sink- 
ing fund ae. * Az 16,987,897 





Total charge =. 9,592,152 


Accounts have been printed by dually sinking to the year 1798, 
order of the house of commons, when the unredeemed debtamoun- 
showing the amount of the total ted to 237,989,148/, From that 
capital of the funded debt of year it rapidly and constantly in 
Great Britain, including the Aus- creased to the present year and 
trian and Portuguese loans, as it on the 5th of January 1819 the 
stood on the Ist of February, or total debt of Great Britain and Ire- 
5th of January, in each year, from land amounted to 1,181,502,362/; 
the year 1786 tothe year 1819in- of which has been 
clusive. By these accounts, itap- 389,637,049/,; leaving the total 
pears that the total amount of the unredeemed debt 791,867,31SL— 
unredeemed debt in the year 1786 The sinking fund amounted to 
was 238,231,248, of which the 15,815,001/; andthe total charg® 
total charge was 10,302,402/. including the sinking fund, % 
The public debt thence was gra- 5,749,296, A 

n 





1819 
1820 
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Ap official account of the total week ending the 7th December, 
yeekly amount of bank notes and 22,536,690/., of which 6,694,040/. 
sank post bills in circulation, from are under 5/. ; for the week ending 
ihe 98d November 1819, tothe la~ 14th December 22,418,220/., lof 

iod to which the same can. which 6,624,900/. are under 5i. 
estated, states the total for the and for the week ending the 2Ist 
week ending the 30th of Novem- December 22,194,650/. of which 
er, at 23,248,3107, of which 6,569,560/, are under 5/, 
6745,850/. are under 5/,; for the 


An Account of the total weekly 
Post Bills i 


Amount of Bank Notes and Bank 
n circulation. 








| Bank Bank 
Notes — Notes Total 
of 5l. and Bille under otal. 
ills. - 
| upwards. 5l. 
£L al os sl 
1819. Dec. 28 | 14,872,650 | 1,269,980 | 6,638,920 | 22,781,550 
1820. Jan. = 4 | :«:14,095,560 | 1,272,730 | 6,679,950 | 22,048,240 
1] | 18,157,130 | 1,856,050 | 6,773,210 | 26,286,390 
18 | 18,044,800 | 1,469,650 | 6,829,920 | 26,344,370 
25 17,144,520 | 1,489,530 | 6,816,230 | 25,450,280 


Feb. 1 | 16,896,450 

8 | 16,076,920 

15 | 15,821,160 

22 | 15,293,300 

29 | 15,393,77 
March 7 | 14,844,200 
14] 14,714,57 
21 | 14,370,560 
28 | 14,669,660 | 
4 | 14,555,690 
11 | 16,869,820 
18 | 16,876,490 
95 | 16,536,060 
May 2 | 16,344,710 


April 








1,512,750 | 6,835,030 | 25,244,230 
1,486,660 | 6,787,040 | 24,350,620 
1,472,850 | 6,758,770 | 24,052,780 
1,437,230 | 6,689,610 | 23,420,140 
1,401,200 | 6,689,130 | 23,484,100 
1,374,640 | 6,647,870 | 22,866,710 
1,373,840 | 6,605,840 | 22,694,250 
1,395,750 | 6,545,160 | 22,311,470 
1,450,850 | 6,593,010 | 22,713,520 
1,412,320 | 6,637,800 | 22,635,810 
1,476,170 | 6,698,360 | 25,044,250 
1,500,910 | 6,748,960 | 25,121,360 
1,531,810 | 6,763,950 | 24,831,820 
1,549,810 | 6,717,600 | 24,612,120 











ABSTRACT OF THE ACT oF 1816, 
FOR THE BETTER REGULATION 
OF THE CIVIL LIST. 

First. The preamble refers to 
various statutes relative to the ci- 
vil list, from 22 George III. c. 
#@2.t0 52 George Il]. c. 8. and 
fates that the ordinary revenues 

‘Me civil list have for many 
Years past been found inadequate 
todefray the charges thereon, and 
the deficiency has an made good 


by the application of funds arising 
from the droits of the crown, or 
other extraordinary resources, or 
by special grants of parliament; 
that it is highly expedient that the 
ordinary revenues of the civil list 
should be made adequate to the 
ordinary charges thereon; that 
therefore several charges hereto- 
fore borne on the civil list should 
be transferred to the consolidated 


fund ; that distinct appropriations 
should 
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should be made of the civil list re- 
venues to pay the distinct classes 
of charge; and that provision 
should be made to vagus and 
control the expenditure. 

In pursuance of these views it 
is enacted, that certain allowances 
heretofore granted by his majesty 
out of the civil list to their royal 
highnesses the dukes of York and 
Clarence, the princesses Augusta, 
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Elizabeth, Mary and Sophia, 

in future be charged on a 
solidated fund, and shall be paid 


at the exchequer withou 

dactlens- oles. 1.2. we cag 
_ The several classes of the cir] 
list expenditure are stated in a 
schedule, with an estimate of their 


probable future annual charge, as 


follow: 


Ist Class. Pensions and allowances to the royal family .. 283,00 


2d Class. 
$d Class. 


Allowances to the lord chancellor, judges, &c.. . $2,955 | 
Allowances to foreign ministers, including 


pensions to foreign ministers, and salaries 


And it is enacted, that for insur- 
ing the regular payment of the 
charges arising in each class re- 
spectively, appropriations shall be 
made out of the civil list revenues, 
by warrants from the treasury, at 
the commencement of every quar- 
ter; and the sums so appropriated 
are, in the first instance, to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the unsa- 
tisfied charges in their particular 
class, preferably to any other 
charges on the civil list; and if 
any surplus arise in any quarter, 
on a particular class, it is to be 
carried forward to the same class 
throughout the year, and if any re- 


to consuls - ee c+ oe 206,950 | 
4th Class. Bills of his majesty’s tradesmen . »- 309,000 © 
5th Class. Salaries to the department of the lord chame : 
berlain, lord steward, master of the 

horse, master of the robes, and surveyor- 

general of works ; including compensa- 
tion and superannuation allowances | 
: payable within those departments 6 140,700 © 
6th Class. Pensions limited by act 22 Geo. ITI. c.82 .. 90,00 © 
7th Class. Salaries and allowances to certain officers : 
and persons ee ee o- 41,900 F 
Sth Class. Salaries to the commissioners of the treasury, | 
and chancellor of the exchequer ‘“ 13,82 7 
Occasional payments, not comprised in any 
of the foregoing clauses 26,000 | 
@ 1,143,727 © 


main at the end of the year, then | 
to be applied in aid of the other | 


classes.—Sec. 3 and 4. 


In order to render the income © 
of the civil list fixed and certam ~ 
in amount, as far as may be prac. — 
ticable, the application of certan — 


exchequer fees heretofore made to 


the civil list is abolished, and a 


fixed sum of 48,000/. given i 
thereof.—Sec. 5. 


The provisions of statute 0 
George III., c. 117. which go! | 
charge the civil list with any com = 


tingent deficiencies in the fee 
for certain great officers 


onerate 


— | 
are repealed, and the civil list : 
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werated from such charge.— 


6. 
o it frequently happens that 
peasions and salaries are directed 
wo be paid at the exchequer up to 
: day subsequent to the death 
of the person entitled to them, 


is given to the treasury to 
ipply the unappropriated surplus 


hs account of the civil 
7 


The five following sections of 
the act appoint an auditor of that 
of the civil list accounts which 
longs to the departments of the 
lord chamberlain, lord steward, 
and master of the horse, in order 
wo promote the exercise of a due 
economy in those branches of the 
royal household, by establishing a 
more effectual superintendance of 
their expenditure. Such officer is 
not to sit in parliament ; he is to 
be guided by a code of instruc- 
tions, prepared by the lords of the 
teasury; he may summon per- 
wns, require books, accounts, 
ind vouchers, and examine upon 
sath, dismiss any of his majesty’s 
tradesmen who refuse to comply 
wth any of his lawful requisi- 
tons; and after due examination 
of the accounts, he is to present 
gatements of the same to the 
treasury, who may allow the same, 
remit them to him for further 
omen Bec. 8, 9, 10, 11, 


If the total charge upon the 
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civil list in any one year shall ex- 
ceed the aboveestimate by 16,000/. 
the particulars of such excess are 
to be submitted to parliament 
within 30 days.—Sec. 13. 

An official return to an order 
of the house of commons, states 
the total amount of recruits raised 
in Great Britain and Ireland for 
the land forces, from the 25th of 
October 1818, to the 25th of Oc- 
tober 1819, at 5,071, of which 
256 are for limited service, and 
the remainder for unlimited ser- 
vice, 

FAST INDIA AND CHINA TRADE. 

The following is the substance 
of two detailed documents, which 
have just been laid before parlia- 
ment, relative to our commerce 
with India:—The first is, “An 
account of all goods, the produce 
of the East Indies and China, im- 
ported into Great Britain during 
each of the last six years; speci- 
fying the quantity and value of the 
principal articles imported, and 
stating the imports by the East 
India company, distinct and sepa- 
rate from the free trade.””—The 
second, “ An account of all goods 
exported from Great Britain to 
the East Indies and China, during 
each of the last six years, specify- 
fying the quantity and declared 
value of the principal articles ex- 
ported, and stating the exports by 
the East India company, distinct 
and separate from the free trade.” 


Total value of East India and China produce imported into Great 
Britain in the year ending the 5th January 1815: 


By the East India company... 
ree trade, including the privilege trade 


7,227,663 0 0 
4,061,892 0 0 





Total €11,289,555 0 O 





In 
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In the year ending the 5th January 1816 : sl. _ 
By the East India company + - : 7%154,130 0 9 
Free trade, includingthe privilege trade .. 5,769,459 0 9 

Total .. ++ 12,923,589 0 ¢ 





= 


In the year ending the 5th January 1817 : 
By the East India company ee 7,855,312 0 9 
Free trade, including the privilege trade... 5,703,912 0 9 











Total w. —we~—s«S,559,224 0 9 

In the year ending the 5th January 1818: 4 
By the East India company ot 6 7,361,802 0 6 
Free trade, including the privilege trade ae 5,097,748 0 0 
Total - a 12,459,550 0 0 

satin 





In the year ending the 5th Jan. 1819: ee 
By the East India company - 5,192,804 0 5 
Free trade, including the privilege trade ‘< 7,098,650 12 5 

















Total ., - 12,291,154 12 10 

In the year ending 5th Jan. 1820: 
By the East India company oe ee myn 405 16 6 
Free trade, including the privilege trade = 297,510 6 3 
Total ee ee 12,089,916 2 9 





Total Value of Exports to the East Indies and an in the Year end- 
ing 5th January 1815 

By the East India company .. ee «» 1,789,719 ll 7 

Free trade, including the privilege trade se 870,177 8 8 





Total .. or ba 2,602,897 0 + 


In the year ending the 5th Jan. 1816: 








By the East India com ipany .. he 1,753,302 2 0 
Free trade, including the privilege tr. de ae 1,454,728 7 9 
Total .. ” os 3,208,030 9 9 

In the year ending the 5th Jan. 1817: 
By the East Indiacompany .. = 1,589,130 211 
Fiee trade, including the privilege tr: ade oe 1,868,396 lt 3 


—— eS 


Total .. i = 3,407,526 17 2 


——, 
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In the year ending Sth Jan. 1818 ; | 

By the East Indiacompany .. ae 1,313,493 16 5 

Free trade, including the privilege tr. ide " 2,708,024 10 4 








———-— 






Total .. as ip 4,021,518 6 9 


——_ —< 












In the year ending the Sth Jan, 1819: 
By the East India company .. Le 1,250,064 13 5 
Fre trade, including the prreear | trade, : $052,741 3 ] 


———ee oe eee eee 


oo ——_ bins gil 4,302,805 16 6 





















Inthe year ending the 5th Jan, 1820 : 
By the East Indiacompany .. és 1,358,326 138 8 
Free trade, including the privilege trade - 1,650,388 5 § 












Total .. af es 3,008,664 19 1 

















An Account of the Value of all Articles, being of the Growth or 
Manufacture of the United Kingdom, exported by the East India 
Company, from the Year 1811-12 inclusive, to the latest Period to 
which the same can be made up; distinguishing such as were ex- 

rted as Merchandize for Sale, from those that were exported as 
Stores, and distinguishing each Year. 









——- -—- ee 


Merchandize Seeeee Totals. 
for Sale, 








From May to May. 


















Years. Po £ L 
WBl1-12 2... ..ccce| 15454,354 338,936 1,793,290 
1812-13 ........06] 1,572,613] $78,435 | 1,951,048 
1813-14 22... veces} 1,349,677] 269,264 | 1,618,941 
1814-15 ..... 1,188,551 | 399,545 | 1,588,096 
1815-16 ........6.| 2,043,215] 273,248 | 1,316,463 
1816-17 ......ee02] 1,060,700} 505,123 | 1,565,823 
1817-18 ...... sens $81,662 | 272,328 | 1,153,990 
OD snnk es eeieh 796,393 | 375,549 | 1,171,942 
1819-20 ......ee00] 1,194,985 | 373,440 | 1,508,425 








NOD ER a eae 
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Total....} 10,482,150 | 3,185,869 15,668,018 
Errors excepted, 





Cuarres CartwricuT, 
Accountant-zenera). 






East India House, June 8, 1820. 
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A TABLE 
Showing the Proportion which the N 
umber of Persons ; 
Prison, in cach Const) of England and SS agesndig py re at ie | - 
, He ; 


’ . | } . ill , . . m 
‘4 | e 





ments is taken for thirteen years, viz. fro 805 Toa 
sive, and the Population as stated in the etares of 18 i. nde 7 i 
' c 
ZOUNTIES, ONE IN COUN Un 
Anglesea ‘ . 18,522 Seciiiine ;. | Ab 
Bedford . . « 2638] Leicester a 2 
Berks ‘ - 1,618] Lincoln ; ' res : 
Brecon , . 8,384] Merioneth ¢ ' Bs 4 Of 
Bucks. . . 2,562 | Middlesex iT i oe 
Cambridge ; - . 2,386 | Monmouth " oe Tl Ree 
Cardigan ‘ . 13,612 |] Monteomery — : 
Caermarthen . . 7,348 | Norfolk , ep : My 
Carnarvon . - 9,867 | Northampton ; by ; Dis 
Chester. . 1,868 | Northumberland ns ie 
Cornwall , . 4,287 | Nottingham leon fl a 
Cumberland : . 8,904 | Oxford ; ; svt A Dit 
Denbigh . 7,077| Pembroke - 1 
Derby. . . 3,495} Radnor. bees myo Bm 
Devon . an 996 Rutland ry . & _ 
Dorset : ‘ . 2,292 | Salop ~ m q d 
Durham : . 4,337 | Somerset ' : “208 4 Dit 
Essex : - « 1,435 | Stafford i q "7 
Flint , ° . 8,399 | Suffolk ; : wa A y 
Glamorgan . » 4,551 | Surrey yoo 4 Dis 
Gloucester ‘ . 1,834] Sussex 4 ip J og 
Hants . . « 1,230] Warwick "980 4 Di 
Hereford , . 1,438 | Westmoreland ; " pao Die 
Herts ‘ . 1,636 1 Wilts : ; co -_ oO Dit 
ee ; - 415431 Worcester P Yr q Dit 
me . - 1,385 1 York , _ . $00 Me Dit 
Ret 


For the whole : eee 
1 in 6,213; geod hers ings the proportion is lin 1,488; for Wales, 
p2195 or both England and Wales, 1 in 1,551. 
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STATE OF CRIME IN THE METROPOLIS IN THE YEAR 1819, 


Statement of the Number of Persons committed to His Majesty’s Gaol 
of Newgate, and how they were disposed of, in the Year 1819. 


Males. Females. Total. 


Ia custody on the Ist of January 1819, ) 
phoma to the 31st December...... } 207 107 384 


Under 20 years of age oe ee 677 82. og44 
Above that age ee ee ee 1228 357 
2728 
Of which there have been executed 0 oe 25 
Died se ee ee ee 13 
Removed to the hulks at Sheerness, preparatory «3 876 
° ) 
transportation ee oe oe ee 
Ditto to Portsmouth ee ee ee eo $125 
Ditto to Gosport ee oe ee ee 
Ditto to Woolwich ee oe oo S65 
Ditto to the Penitentiary oe o. 55 
Ditto to the Refuge for the Destitute oe o. @ 
Ditto to Bethlem Hospital ee ee o. 2 
Ditto by habeas corpus for trial at the assize oe 7 
Ditto tothe House of Correction for the city of = "3 
don, pursuant to their sentence oe oe 
Ditto to ditto for Middlesex oe ee 310 
Ditto to female convict ships destined to New South 
Wales oe oe ee oe = 
Discharged, having had his majesty’s free pardon. . 15 
Ditto, being acquitted at the Old Bailey sessions .. 426 
Ditto, by proclamation ; no bills being found etic? 
Ditto not prosecuted - oe se 34 
Ditto, having undergone their sentence of imprisonment 101 
Ditto being privately whipped ne ee 51 
Ditto, being fined one shilling °.. oe 73 


Ditto, upon bail, and other causes : st P< tadaaiae 
Remained in custody Ist January 1820 { Foon % 11st oe 


(O 2) Statement 
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Statement of the Numbers of criminal Offenders in His Majesty’s Gao) 
of Newgate, who were convicted at the Old Bailey Sessions in the 
Year 1819, and the Nature of the Offences they were convicted of. 
also the Number acquitted, discharged, &c. together with the Num. 
ber sentenced in the same Period, 


Stealing in dwelling-houses . 


59 








Maliciously shooting 9 


ee. + 


Burglary Y -- «+ 29] Possession of forged bank-notes 
Highway robbery sof -ohte without lawful excuse ., 89 
Housebreaking Ak «. 21] Receiving stolen goods .. ., 15 
Sacrilege ec .. . 1 | Embezzlement by servants ., 16 
Sheap-stealing Sa -- 5| Bigamy ee eed 
Horse-stealing .. -. 6] Misdemeanour oe +e 
Cow-stealing oe eo 2] Fraud... oe ww 
Unnatural offence _. . 1] Perjury oe ow 4 
Forgery o- ee 2] Child-stealing oo §=— A 
Uttering forged notes 14 | Uttering counterfeit coin ., 10 
Stealing post office Ictters Not submitting to be examin- 
containing bank notes 3} ed before commissioners 
Stealing privately inshops .. 10; | under bankrupt laws.. ., | 
Murder os -- .1 | Grand larceny oo =oe 2188 
Cutting and stabbing  S one 
Manslaughter ceo = Total #1479 
10 and 14 63 
*Of these there were between the ages of... 314 and 18 $29 
18and 21 269—66) 
Convicted and sentenced. For2 years... 8 
To death - .. $183 1 year eB ee 69 
To transportation. 9menths ,. 3 
For life ee pt oe EES G6 months .. 164 
14 years ee 91 8 months and under... 162 
7 years .. «+ 5431} Whipped and discharged.... 51 
To imprisonment. Fined ls. and discharged .. 7! 
For three years we - ee 1} Judgement respited .. «. &% 
Convicted ee .. 1479] Discharged, not prosecuted 5# 
Acquitted 66 426 anus 
Ditto, being insane .. .. 2 2195 
Discharged, no bills found.. 254 


+ ‘Twenty of this number have been executed. 


Statement of the Number of criminal Offenders in His Majesty’s Gaol 
of Newgate, who were executed in the Year 1819, and the Nature 
of the Crimes for which they suffered. 


Murder... es «+ 1] Uttering forged notes { 
Highway-robbery -- 6] Stealing post office letters 

Burglary . .. 21 containing bank-notes .«. % 
Housebreaking .. 1} Cow-stealing . 
Stealing in adwelling-house., 4 | Sheep-stealing os o | 
Unnatural offence o «a 2 
Forgery 1 *25 


* Five of these were 


convicted in the year 1818. 
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Statement of the Number of Persons committed to His Majesty’s Gaol 
of Newgate in the Year 1820, and how they have been disposed of. 
Males. Females. Total, 





In custody on the Ist of January 1820 248 .. 113 861 
Committed to $]st of Dec, under 20 years 702 .. 114 9360 
Above that age e° ee 1216 .. 308} ' 
—*2721 
Of which there have been executed as ele 
Removed to the hulks at Gosport, preparatory my 200 
transportation pe oe oc 
Ditto to Portsmouth a ——_ 
Ditto to Sheerness on ee oo 872 
Ditto to Chatham oe oe oo 25 
Ditto to Woolwich oe oe . 33 
Ditto to the General Penitentiary at Milbank va) ae 
Ditto to the Refuge for the Destitute oe oo ws 
Ditto to Bethlem Hospital o- es ee 2 
Ditto by habeas corpus for trial at the assizes » 
Ditto to the House of Correction for the City of Lon- 
don, pursuant to their sentence ee o- C7 
Ditto to ditto for Middlesex - oo. 398 
Ditto on board a female convict ship bound to New 
South Wales ie ee ww «4 
Ditto to the House of Correction, having had their 
sentence of transportation mitigated on condition of 
being imprisoned therein for certain periods oo 2 
Discharged, having had his majesty’s free pardon ., 13 
Ditto, being acquitted at the Old Bailey sessions .. S98 
Ditto by proclamation, bills of indictment not having 
been found “a ee »- 255 
Ditto not prosecuted - ee ve o» 56 
Ditto, having undergone their sentence of imprison. 
ment 2° ee oo d& 0 
Ditto, being privately whipped be ee ee 39 
Ditto, being fined aan shilling ee -» 77 
Ditto, upon bail and other causes o» oo 6&3 
——— 2370 
2 
Remained in custody on Ist Jan. 1821 Sen ngs 
351 


* One in six of both males and females had been in the gaol be- 


(03) 


fore, and more than two-thirds of the whole number could read, and 
thtee.fifths of them could write also. 


Statee 
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Number sentenced in 





Six months 


e same Period. 


* 40 of this number have been execuied. 
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Carried over 1216 


High treason ve oe oo. Il 
Burglary ee ee oe ©6924 

oo tl robbery ee ee e- 39 
House-breaking ee - Bl 
. 7 Stealing in a dwelling-house to the value of 40s... 52 
w | Uttering forged bank notes ee oe BY 
x | Sacrilege ee oe ee oo 2 
~ [LSheep-stealing os ee ° oe 
S ‘ Horse-stealing ee ee a 
2 Cattle-stealing ee ee ee 3 
< | Stealing on the river Thames ee wer g 
= | Returning from transportation e- oa 
<j Sending a threatening lettertodemand money .. 
Bestiality ee ee ee ee ] 
Forgery oe oe ° oo § 
Cutting and maiming ee o- 2 
Murder (tried at the Admiralty sessions) ; ] 

| Privately stealing in shops es oe 8 
Manslaughter + oc ee | 

Having possession of forged bank notes without lawful 
excuse ee ee e. 154 
Receiving stolen goods ee oe o 4 
Embezzlement by servants ee oe oo 
Bigamy oe e0 ee so 
Misdemeanor ee ee o @Q 
Fraud oe ee oe oo 6 
Perjury . eT ee 
Uttering counterfeit coin , oo 6 
Dealing in slaves ée ° eo & 
Grand larceny 2é ~» 11350 
Of which there were sentenced— 

To death - ~ ». *210 
To transportation for life , ee 202 
1¢ years at cal .. 164 

7 years ee li ee 422 

To imprisonment for two years ; ’ 4 
Eighteen months e- ° . 2 

One year oa ‘ ;: 73 

Nine months oa : : I 


135 


(1820. 


— 1519 


ee 


Statement of the Number of criminal Offenders in His Majesty’s Gao} 
of Newgate, who were convicted at the Old Bailey Sessions in the 
Year 1820, and the Nature of the Offences they were convicted of. 


Also the Number acquitted, ee &c. together with the 
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Four months 

Three months 
T'wo months 

Six weeks 
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Brought forward 


Whipped 


Convicted 
Acquitted 





Discharged 


Ditto, not prosecuted - 


One month and under 

and discharged ob 
Fine Is. and ditto ‘és ca 
Judgement respited ad 


, bills of indictment not 


found gi 


Total oe 


1216 
8 

79 
49 

8 

37 
39 
77 
36 
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*1549 
398 
255 

56 


2258 











Burglary 
Forgery 


Sacrilege 


Cutting and maiming ee 
Highway robbery oe . 
House-breaking oe ee 
Horse-stealing ee 

High treason ee ee 
Murder on the high seas oe 
Sheep-stealing oe ee 


Stealing in a dwelling-house to the value of 40s. 
Uttering forged bank notes 


Jan. 1, 1821, 


POOR RATES, 


A document of much interest 
has been laid upon the table of the 
house of commons, relating to the 
expense of maintaining the poor in 
this country. It is entitled «An 
abstract of the returns to the order 
of the house of 30th April and 
3th December 1819, and 16th 
May 1820, requiring an account 


Statement of the Number of Criminal Offenders in His Majesty’s Gaol 
of Newgate, who were executed in the Year 1820, and the Nature 


of the Crimes for which they suffered. 


»- 6 
a; oa 
ee 1 
ua’ 2 
ee l 
oo | 
oe 5 
ee 1 
o. | 
- | 
ee 3 
ee 15 


* Of these there were between the age of 10 and 14, 77 


14 and 18, 380 
18 and 21, 296 


+ Three of these were convicted in the year 1819. 


43+ 


W.R.H. Brown, keeper. 


of the amount of the money as- 
sessed and levied in every parish, 
&c. in England and Wales, main- 
taining its own poor, for the years 


ending 25th 


arch 1816, 1817, 


1818, 1819; distinguishing the 
amount paid out of such assess- 
ments for any other purpose than 
the relief of the poor.” 
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The following are the aggre- 
gate results. 

The amount “expended solely 
on the poor,” in the yeats named, 
for England and Wales, stands 
thus: Po s. 
In 1816 5,673,490 10 
In i817 .... 6,850,992 14 
In 1818 .... 7,822,735 10 
In 1819 .... 7,468,384 2 

In the same years, the follow- 
ing sums were * assessed and le- 


vied :” & s. 


In 1816 eeee 6,886,408 14 
In 1817 e.ee 8,070,192 14 
In 1818 .... 9,253,026 15 


In 1819 ---. 8.868,917 10 
The difference between these 
respective amounts was ‘ ex- 
pended for other purposes,” and 
stands thus: Po S. 
In 1816 eee 1,214,070 18 
In 1817 .... 43,210,720 10 
In 1818 coos . 56408, 393 19 
In 1819 .... 1,408,905 16 
It is pleasing to observe, that 
in the year ending 25th March 
1819, there was a diminution of 
$54,351/., as compared with the 
preceding year ; and we under- 
stand the diminution in the year 
ending last March is still greater. 


—_ — ——= 








LONDON GAZETTE 
NARY. 

Whitehall, Jan. 31. 

On Saturday afternoon, at thirty- 
five minutes past eight o’clock, 
our late most gracious sovereign 
king Georce the Third, whose 
strength had gradually declined 
for some weeks, expired without 
the least apparent suffering, at his 
castle of Windsor, in the eighty- 
second year of his age, and the 
sixtieth of his reign. No sovereign 
ever possessed in a higher degree 
the veneration and affection of his 
subjects; and their grief for his loss 


EXTRAORDI- 
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is only abated by the unha 

malady, which has precluded his 
majesty from directing the mea. 
sures of his government during 
the nine latter years of his glorious 


reign. 

a the news of this melan. 
choly event arriving in London, 
the lords of the privy council as. 
sembled yesterday at Carlton 
House, and gave orders for pro. 
claiming his present majesty, who 
made a most gracious declaration 
to them, and caused all the lords 
and others of the late king’s privy 
council, who were then present, to 
be sworn of his majesty’s privy 
council. 

And this day, about noon, his 
majesty was proclaimed; first 
before Carlton House, where the 
officers of state, nobility, and privy 
councillors were present, with the 
officers of arms, all being on foot, 
Then, the officers being mounted 
on horseback, the like was done 
ut Charing Cross, within Temple 
Bar, at the end of Wood-street in 
Cheapside, and lastly at the Royal 
Exchange, with the usual solemni- 
ties; the principal officers of state, 
a great number of the nobility, and 
of other persons of distinction, at- 
tending during thewhole ceremony. 

Whereas it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God to call to his mercy 
our late sovereign lord king 
George the third, of blessed me- 
mory, by whose decease the impe- 
rial crown of the united kingdom 
of Great-Britain and Ireland 1s 
solely and rightfully come to the 
high and mighty prince, Georges 

rince of Wales; we therefore the 

om spiritual and temporal of 

this realm, being here assisted with 

those of his late majesty’s prvy 

council, with numbers of other 

principal gentlemen of — 
- 
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gith the lord mayor, aldermen, 
ind citizens of London, do now 
hereby, with one voice and con- 
vat of tongue and heart publish 
ad proclaim that the high and 
nighty prince George, prince of 
Wales, is now, by the death of our 
late sovereign of happy memory, 
hecome our only lawful and right- 
ful liege lord George the fourth, 
by the grace of God king of the 
sited kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
To whom we do acknowledge all 
fith and constant obedience, with 
all hearty and humble affection, 
beseeching God, by whom kings 
and queens do reign, to bless the 
royal prince George the fourth 
with long and happy years to reign 
over us. 

Given at the court at Carlton 
House, this thirtieth day of 
January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty. 

God save the king. 
FREDERICK. 
WILLIAM, 
AUGUSTUS FREDERICK. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK. 
LEOPOLD, Princeof Saxe Cobourg. 
(Here follow 81 signatures, 
including noblemen, privy coun- 
cillors, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and chief citizens of London, ] 

At the court of Carlton House, 
the 30th day of January 1820, 

PRESENT, 

lhe king’s most excellent majes- 
'y m council. 

His majesty being this day pre- 
ent in council, was pleased to 
make the followin g declaration, viz. 

I have directed that you should 
be assembled here, in order that 
| may discharge the painful duty 
of eeoansing to you the death of 
the king, my beloved father. 

It is impossible for me adequate- 
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ly to express the state of my feel- 
ings upon this melancholy occa- 
sion; but I have the consolation of 
knowing, that the severe calamity, 
with which his majesty has been 
afflicted for so many years, has 
never effaced from the minds of 
his subjects the impressions cree 
ated by his many virtues; and 
his example will, I am persuaded, 
live for ever in the grateful rememe 
brance of his country. 

Called upon, in consequence of 
his majesty’s indisposition, to exer- 
cise the prerogatives of the crown 
on his behalf, it was the first wish 
of my heart to be allowed to ree 
store into his hands the powers 
with which | was intrusted, It 
has pleased Almighty God to de- 
termine otherwise; and I have 
not been insensible to the advan- 
tages which I have derived from 
administering, in my dear father’s 
name, the government of this 
realm, 

The support which I have re- 
ceived from parliament and the 
country, in times the most event- 
ful, and under the most arduous 
circumstances, could alone inspire 
me with that confidence which 
my present station demands, 

The experience of the past will, 
I trust, satisfy all classes of my 
people, that it will ever be my 
most anxious endeavour to pros 
mote their prosperity and happt- 
ness, and to maintain unimpaired 
the religion, laws, and liberties of 
the kingdom. 

Whereupon the lords of the 
council made it their humble re- 
quest to his majesty, that this his 
majesty's most gracious declaration 
to their lordships might be made 
pubiic ; which his majesty was 
pleased to order accordingly. 

James Bucese. 


At 
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At the court of Carlton House, 

the 30th of January 1820, 
PRESENT, 

The king’s most excellent majesty. 
His R. H. the duke of York 
His R. H. the duke of Clarence 
His R. H. the duke of Sussex 
His R. H. the duke of Gloucester 
His R. H., the Prince Leopold of 

Saxe Cobourg 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
The lord danvdier 
Duke of Atholl 
Duke of Montrose 
Marquis Wellesley 
Marquis Camden 
Earl of Lauderdale 
Earl of Chatham 
Earl Bathurst 
Earl of Liverpool 
Earl of Mulgrave 
Viscount Melville 
Viscount Sidmouth 
Bishop of London 
Right hon. the speaker 
Right hon. sir William Scott 
Right hon. sir William Grant 
Right hon. Thomas Wallace 
Right hon. Nicholas Vansittart 
Right hon. Charles Arbuthnot 
Right hon. sir John Nicholl 
Right hon, Fred. John Robinson 
Right hon. Robert Peel 
Richt hon. Wm. Sturges Bourne 
Right hon, Charles Bagot 
Right hon. sir Richard Richards 
Right hon. sir Benj. Bloomfield 
Right hon. sir John Leach 
Right hon, sir Charles Abbot 
Right hon. sir Robert Dallas. 

lis majesty, at his first coming 
into the council, was this day 
pleased to declare,that understand. 
ing that the law requires he should, 
at his accession tothe crown, take 
and subscribe the oath relating to 
the security of the church of Scot- 
land, he was now ready to do it 
at this first opportunity, which his 











majesty was graciously pleased to 
do according to the forms used by 
the lawof Scotland, and subscribed 
two instruments thereof, in the 
presence of the lords of the coup 
cil, who witnessed the same ; and 
his majesty was pleased to order 
that one of the said instruments 
be transmitted to the court of ses. 
sion, to be recorded in the books 
of sederunt, and afterwards to be 
forthwith lodged in the public re. 
gister of Scotland; and that the 
other of them remain among the 
records of the council, and be en 
tered in the council book, 


es 
COMMUNICATIONS ON THR Part 


OF THE QUEEN WITH HIS M4. 
JESTY’S GOVERNMENT, Latp 
BEFORE BOTH HOUSES OF PAR 
LIAMENT,—June 18, 1820, 
No. I.—Communication from the 
queen to the earl of Liverpool, 

The queen commands Mr, 
Brougham to inform lord Liver. 
pool, that she has directed her 
most serious attention to the de- 
clared sense of parliament, as to 
the propriety of some amicable ad. 
justment of existing differences be- 
ing attempted ; and, submitting to 
that high authority with the gra 
titude due to the protection she 
has always received from it, her 
majesty no longer waits for a com- 
munication from the ministers of 
the crown, but commands Mr. 
Brougham to announce her own 
readiness to consider any arrange 
meut that can be suggested con- 
sistent with her dignity and ho 
nour. 

One o’clock, Friday, June 9, 
1820, . 
No. [1.—The earl of Liverpool in 

answer to the communication 

from the queen on the same day. 


Lord Liverpool has had the ho- 
nour 
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sour of receivin the queen’s com- 
monication of this day, and begs 
ave to acquaint her majesty that 
; dum delivered by lord 
i Ito Mr. Brougham on 
the 15th April last, contains the 

itions which lord Liverpool 
was commanded by the king to 
communicate thro’ Mr, Brougham 
to her majesty. 

Her majesty has not been ad- 
ised to return any answer to 
those propositions ; but lord Li- 

assures her majesty that 
the king’s servants will still think 
ttheir duty, notwithstanding all 
that has passed, to receive for con- 
sideration any suggestions which 
her majesty or her advisers may 
have to offer apon those proposi- 
uions, 

Fife House, June 9, 1820. 

No. UI.—Communication from 
the queen to the earl of Liver. 


l 

Phe queen commands Mr. 
Brougham to inform lord Liver- 
pool, that she has received his let- 
ter, and that the memorandum of 
April 15, 1820, which the propo- 
sition made through lord Hutch- 
inson had appeared to supersede, 
has also been now submitted to 
her majesty for the first time. 

Her majesty does not consider 
the terms there specified as at all 
according with the condition upon 
which she informed lord Liver- 
pool yesterday that she would en- 
ertain a proposal, namely, that it 
should be consistent with her dig- 
uty and honour. At the same 
time she is willing to acquit those 
who made this proposal, of intend- 
ing any thing offensive to her ma- 
(ty; and lord Liverpool’s letter 
indicates a disposition to receive 
suggestions which she may 
ler. 
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Her majesty retains the same 
desire which she commanded Mr, 
Brougham yesterday to express, 
of submitting her own wishes to 
the authority of parliament, now 
so decisively interposed. Still 
acting upon the same principle, 
she now commands Mr. Brougham 
to add, that she feels it necessary, 
before making any further propo- 
sal, to have it understood that the 
recognition of her rank and privi- 
leges as queen must be the basis 
of any arrangement which can be 
made. ‘The moment that basis is 
established, her majesty will be 
ready to suggest a method by 
which she conceives all existing 
differences may be satisfactorily 
adjusted, 

June 10, 1820, 

No. 1V.—The earl of Liverpool 
in answer tothe communication 
from the queen of the 10th 
June 1820. 

Lord Liverpool has had the 
honour of receiving the queen’s 
communication, and cannot re- 
frain from expressing the extreme 
surprise of the king’s servants that 
the memorandum of April 15th, 
the only proposition to her majes- 
ty which ever was authorized by 
his majesty, should not have been 
submitted to her majesty until yes- 
terday. 

That memorandum contains so 
full a communication of the inten- 
tions and views of the king’s go- 
vernment with respect to the queen, 
as to have entitled his majesty’s 
servants to an equally frank, full, 
and candid explanation on the 

art of her majesty’s advisers. 

The memorandum of the 15th 
of April, while it proposed that 
her majesty should abstain from 
the exercise of the rights and pri- 
vileves of queen with certain ¢x- 

cepuuons, 
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At the court of Carlton House, 
the 30th of January 1820, 
PRESENT, 
The king’s most excellent majesty. 
His R. H. the duke of York 
His R. H. the duke of Clarence 
His R. H. the duke of Sussex 
His R. H. the duke of Gloucester 
His R. H. the Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Cobourg 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
The lord chancellor 
Duke of Atholl 
Duke of Montrose 
Marquis Wellesley 
Marquis Camden 
Earl of Lauderdale 
Earl of Chatham 
Ear] Bathurst 
Earl of Liverpool 
Earl of Mulgrave 
Viscount Melville 
Viscount Sidmouth 
Bishop of London 
Right hon. the speaker 
Right hon. sir William Scott 
Right hon. sir William Grant 
Right hon. Thomas Wallace 
Right hon. Nicholas Vansittart 
Right hon. Charles Arbuthnot 
Right hon. sir John Nicholl 
Right hon, Fred. John Robinson 
Right hon. Robert Peel 
Right hon. Wm. Sturges Bourne 
Right hon, Charles Bagot 
Right hon. sir Richard Richards 
Right hon. sir Benj. Bloomfield 
Right hon. sir John Leach 
Right hon, sir Charles Abbot 
Right hon. sir Robert Dallas. 
His majesty, at his first coming 
into the council, was this day 
pleased to declare,that understand. 
ing that the law requ'res he should, 
at his accession tothe crown, take 
and subscribe the oath relating to 
the security of the church of Scot- 
land, he was now ready to do it 
at this first opportunity, which his 
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majesty was graciously pleased to 
do according to the forms used by 
the law of Scotland, and subscribed 
two instruments thereof, in the 
presence of the lords of the coun. 
cil, who witnessed the same ; and 
his majesty was pleased to order 
that one of the said instruments 
be transmitted to the court of ses. 
sion, to be recorded in the books 
of sederunt, and afterwards to be 
forthwith lodged in the public re. 
gister of Scotland; and that the 
other of them remain among the 
records of the council, and be en 
tered in the council book. 


<ccuecusiemenmeen 
COMMUNICATIONS ON THR PART 


OF THE QUEEN WITH His MA. 
JESTY’S GOVERNMENT, Latp 
BEFORE BOTH HOUSES OF PAR. 
LIAMENT,—June 18, 1820, 
No. I.—Communication from the 
queen to the earl of Liverpool, 

The queen commands Mr, 
Brougham to inform lord Liver. 
pool, that she has directed her 
most serious attention to the de. 
clared sense of parliament, as to 
the propriety of some amicable ad- 
justment of existing differences be- 
ing attempted ; and, submitting to 
that high authority with the gra- 
titude due to the protection she 
has always received from it, her 
majesty no longer waits for a com- 
munication from the ministers of 
the crown, but commands Mr. 
Brougham to announce her own 
readiness to consider any arrange- 
meut that can be suggested con- 
sistent with her dignity and ho 
nour. 

One o’clock, Friday, June 9, 
1820. ; 
No. [1.—The earl of Liverpool in 

answer to the communication 

from the queen on the same day. 

Lord Liverpool has had the ho 
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nour of seep y the queen’s com- 

munication of this day, and begs 
leave to acquaint her majesty that 
a memorandum delivered by lord 
Liverpool to Mr. Brougham on 
the 15th April last, contains the 
propositions which lord Liverpool 
was commanded by the king to 
communicate thro’ Mr: Beoughiem 
to her majesty. 

Her majesty has not been ad- 
vised to return any answer to 
those propositions ; but lord Li- 
Senoel assures her majesty that 
the king’s servants will still think 
ittheir duty, notwithstanding all 
that has passed, to receive for con- 
sideration any suggestions which 
her majesty or her advisers may 
have to offer apon those proposi- 
tions, 

Fife House, June 9, 1820. 

No. II.—Communication from 
the queen to the earl of Liver. 

ool. 

he queen commands Mr. 
Brougham to inform lord Liver- 
pool, that she has received his let- 
ter, and that the memorandum of 
April 15, 1820, which the propo- 
sition made through lord Hutch- 
inson had appeared to supersede, 
has also been now submitted to 
her majesty for the first time. 

Her majesty does not consider 
the terms there specified as at all 
according with the condition upon 
which she informed lord Liver- 
pool yesterday that she would en- 
tertain a proposal, namely, that it 
should be consistent with her dig- 
mty and honour. At the same 
time she is willing to acquit those 
who made this proposal, of intend- 
ing any thing offensive to her ma- 


jesty; and lord Liverpool’s letter 


mdicates a disposition to receive 
e. suggestions which she may 
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Her majesty retains the same 
desire which she commanded Mr, 
Brougham yesterday to express, 
of submitting her own wishes to 
the authority of parliament, now 
so decisively interposed. Still 
acting upon the same principle, 
she now commands Mr. Brougham 
to add, that she feels it necessary, 
before making any further propo- 
sal, to have it understood that the 
recognition of her rank and privi- 
leges as queen must be the basis 
of any arrangement which can be 
made. ‘The moment that basis is 
established, her majesty will be 
ready to suggest a method by 
which she conceives all existing 
differences may be satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

June 10, 1820, 

No. 1V.—The earl of Liverpool 
in answer tothe communication 
from the queen of the 10th 
June 1820. 

Lord Liverpool has had the 
honour of receiving the queen’s 
communication, and cannot re- 
frain from expressing the extreme 
surprise of the king’s servants that 
the memorandum of April 15th, 
the only proposition to her majes- 
ty which ever was authorized by 
his majesty, should not have been 
submitted to her majesty until yes- 
terday. 

That memorandum contains so 
full communication of the inten- 
tions and views of the king’s go- 
vernment with respect to the queen, 
as to have entitled his majesty’s 
servants to an equally frank, full, 
and candid explanation on the 

art of her majesty’s advisers. 

The memorandum of the 15th 
of April, while it proposed that 
her maiesty should abstain from 
the exercise of the rights and pri- 
vileves of queen with certain ex- 
cepuons, 
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ceptions, did not call upon her 

majesty to renounce any of them. 

tever appertains to her ma- 
jesty by law, as queen, must con- 
tinue to appertain to her so long 
as it is not abrogated by law. 

The king’s servants, in express- 
ing their readiness to receive the 
suggestion for a satisfactory ad- 
justment which her majesty’s ad- 
visers promise, think it right, in 
order to save time, distinctly to 
state, that any proposition which 
they could feel it to be consistent 
with their duty to recommend to 
his majesty, must have for its basis 
her majesty’s residence abroad. 

lith June 1820, 

No. V.—Communication from 
the queen to the earl of Liver- 
pool, 

The queen commands Mr. 
Brougham to acknowledge hav- 
ing received lord Liverpool’s note 
of last night, and to inform his 
lordship that her majesty takes it 
for granted that the memoran- 
dum of April 15th was not sub- 
mitted to her before Saturday, 
only because her legal advisers 
had no opportunity of seeing her 
majesty until lord Hutchinson 
was on the spot prepared to treat 
with her, 

Her majesty commands Mr. 
Brougham to state, that as the 
basis of her recognition as queen 
is admitted by the king’s govern- 
ment, and as his majesty’s servants 
express their readiness to receive 
any suggestion for a satisfactory 
adjustment, her majesty, still acte 
ing upon the same _ principles 
which have always guided her 
conduct, will now point out a 
method by which it appears to 
her that the object in contempla- 
tion may be attained. 

Her majesty’s dignity and ho. 
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nour being secured, she r 
all other matters as of —— 
tively litle importance, and jis 
willing to leave every thing to the 
decision of any person or persons, 
of high station and character 
whom both parties may concy 
in naming, and who shall have 
authority to prescribe the particu. 
lars as to residence, patronage, 
and income, subject of course to 
the approbation of parliament, 

12th June 1820, 

No. VI.—The earl of Liverpool 
in answer to the communication 
from the queea of the 1h of 
June 1820. 

Lord Liverpool has received 
the communication made by the 
queen’s commands, 

The king’s servants feel it to be 
unnecessary to enter into any dis. 
cussion on the early parts of this 
communication, except to repeat 
that the memorandum delivered 
to Mr. Brougham, of the 15th 
April, contained the only propo- 
sition to the queen which the king 
authorized to be made to her ma- 
jesty. 

The views and sentiments of 
the king’s government as to her 
majesty’s actual situation are suf- 
ficiently explained in lord Liver- 
pool’s note of the 11th instant. 

Lord Liverpool will proceed, 
therefore, to the proposal made 
on the part of her majesty at the 
close of this communication—vit. 
«That she is willing to leave 
every thing to the decision of any 
person or persons of high station 
and character, whom both parties 
may concur in naming ; and w 
shall have authority to prescribe 
the particulars as to residence, pa- 
tronage, and income, subject 
course to the approbation of pat- 


liament.” The 
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The king’s confidential servants 
cannot think it consistent with 
their constitutional responsibility 
to advise the king to submit to 
any arbitration, a matter so deep- 

connected with the honour and 

Senity of his crown, and with the 
most important public interests ; 
but they are fully sensible of the 
advantages which may be derived 
from an unreserved personal dis- 
cussion; and they are therefore 
prepared to advise his majesty to 
appoint two of his confidential 
servants, who, in concert with the 
like number of persons to be 
named by the queen, may frame 
an arrangement, to be submitted 
to his majesty, for mean upon 
the basis of lord Liverpool’s note 
of the 11th instant, the necessary 
particulars of her majesty’s future 
situation. 

18th June 1820, 

No. VII.—Note from the earl of 
Liverpool to Mr. Brougham, 
accompanying his answer to the 
communication from the queen 
of the 12th June 1820. 

Lord Liverpool presents his 
compliments to Mr. Brougham, 
and requests that he will inform 
the queen, that if the accompa- 
hying answer should not appear 
to require any reply, lord Liver- 
pool is prepared to name the two 
persons whom his majesty will 
appoint for the purpose referred 
to in this note. 

‘ 13th June 1820, 

No. VIIIL— Mr. Brougham to 
the earl of Live et stating 
that he has received the queen’s 
commands to name two per- 
sons to meet the two who may 
be named on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government for settling 
any arrangement. 

Mr. Brougham presents his 
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compliments to lord Liverpool, 
and begs leave to inform him, 
that he has received the queen’s 
commands to name two persons 
to meet the two whom his lord- 
ship may name on the part of his 
majesty’s government, for the 
purpose of settling an arrange- 
ment. Mr. Brougham hopes to 
be favoured with lord Liverpool’s 
nomination this evening, in order 
that an early appointment for a 
meeting to-morrow may take 
place. 

14th June 1820, 

APPENDIX. 
Memorandum for a proposed ar- 
rangement with the queen, 

The act of the 54th George IIT, 
cap. 1080, recognised the separa 
tion of the prince regent from the 
princess of Wales, and allotted a 
separate provision for the princess. 
This provision was to continue 
during the life of his late majesty, 
and to determine at his demise. 
In consequence of that event, it 
has altogether ceased, and no pro- 
vision can be made fr her until 
it shall please his majesty to ree 
commend to parliament an ar- 
rangement for that purpose, 

The king is willing to recom. 
mend to parliament to enable his 
majesty to settle an annuity of 
50,000/. a year upon the queen, 
to be enjoyed by her during her 
natural life, and in lieu of any 
claim in the nature of jointure 
or otherwise, provided she will 
engage not to come into any part 
of the British dominions, and pro- 
vided she engages to take some 
other name or title than that of 

ueen, and not to exercise any of 
the rights or privileges of queen, 
other than with respect to the ap- 
pointment of law officers, or to any 


proceedings in courts of justice. 
The 
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The annuity to cease upon the 
violation of those engagements, 
viz. upon her coming into any part 
of the British dominions, or her 
assuming the title of queen, or 
her exercising any of the rights or 
privileges of queen, other than 
above excepted, after the annuity 
shall have been settled upon her. 

Upon her consent to an en- 

agement on the above conditions, 

[r. Brougham is desired to ob- 
tain a declaration to this effect, 
signed by herself ; and, at the 
same time, a full authority to con- 
clude with such person as his ma- 
jesty may appoint, a formal en- 
gagement upon those principles. 

April 15, 1820. 

PROTOCOLS. 

No. 1.—Protocol of the first con- 
ference, held in St. James’s 
square, June 15, 1520, 

In pursuance cf the notes of the 
13th and 14th June, the duke of 
Wellington and lord Castlereagh, 
on the part of the king, having 
met Mr. Brougham and Mr. Den- 
man, her majesty’s law officers, in 
order to facilitate the proposed 
personal discussions, it Was sug- 
gested by the former :— 

Ist. That the persons named 
to frame an arrangement, al- 
though representing different in- 
terests, should consider themselves 
in discharge of this duty, not as 
opposed to each other, but as act- 
ing in concert with a view to 
frame an arrangement in compli- 
ance with the understood wish of 
parliament, which may avert the 
necessity of a public inquiry into 
the information laid before the 
two houses. 

2d. ‘The arrangement to be 


made must be of such a nature as 
to require from neither party 7 
concession as to the result to whic 
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such inquiry, if proceeded on 
might lead. The queen must not 
be understood to admit, or the 
king to retract any thing, 

Sd, That in order the better to 
accomplish the above important 
object, it was proposed that what. 
ever might pass in the first confer. 
ence should pledge neither party 
toany opinion ; that nothing should 
be recorded without previous com. 
munication, and, as far as possible, 
common consent; and that in or. 
der to facilitate explanation and to 
encourage unreserved discussion, 
the substance only of what passed 
should be reported. 

These preliminary points being 
agreed to, the questions to be ex. 
amined (as contained in lord Li. 
verpool’s memorandum of the 
15th April 1820, delivered to Mr. 
Brougham previous to his proceed- 
ing to St. Omer’s, and in lord Li- 
verpool’s note of the 11th of June, 
and Mr. Brougham’s note of the 
12th of June, written by the queen's 
commands) were: 

Ist. ‘The future residence of the 
queen abroad. 

2d. The title which her majes- 
ty might think fit to assume ches 
travelling on the continent, 

3d. The non-exercise of certain 
rights of patronage in England, 
which it might be desirable thather 
majesty might desist from exercis- 
ing should she reside abroad; and, 

4th. The suitable income to be 
assigned for life to the queen resis 
ding abroad. 

rs majesty’s law officers, on 
the part of the queen, desired in 
the first instance, that the fourth 
point should be altogether laid 
aside in these conferences; her 
majesty desired it might make -” 
part of the conditions, nor be 


mixed with the present discussions. 
They 
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They then proceeded to state that, 
under all the circumstances of her 
majesty’s position, they would not 
say that her majesty had any in- 
superable objection to living a- 
broad; on the contrary, if such 
foreign residence were deemed ine 
dispensable to the completion of 
an arrangement so much desired 
by parliament, her majesty might 
be prevailed upon to acquiesce ; 
but then that certain steps must be 
taken to remove the possibility of 
any inference being drawn from 
such compliance, and from the in- 
quiry not being proceeded in, un- 
favourable to her miajesty’s ho- 
nour, and inconsistent with that 
recognition which is the basis of 
these negotiations; and her ma- 
jesty’s advisers suggested with 
this view the restoration of her 
name to the liturgy. ‘To this it 
was replied, that the king’s go- 
vernment would no doubt learn 
with great surprise that a question 
of this important nature had now 
been brought forward for the first 
time, without having been advert- 
ed to in any of the previous dis- 
cussions, and without being in- 
cluded amongst the heads to be 
now treated of; that the liturgy 
had been already regulated by his 
majesty’s formal declaration in 
council, and in the exercise of his 
Majesty’s legal authority; that 
the king, in yielding his own feel- 
ings and views to the wishes of 
parliament, could not be undere 
stood (in the absence of inquiry) 
to alter any of those impressions 
under which his majesty had hi- 
therto deliberately and advisedly 
acted ; and that, as it was at the 
outset stated, the king could not 

expected to retract any thing, 
no hope could be held out that the 
king’s government would feel 


themselves justified in submitting 
such a proposition to his majesty, 
To this it was answered, that 
althongh the point of the liturgy 
was certainly not included 
name amongst the heads to be 
discussed, her majesty’s law offi- 
cers found themselves entitled to 
bring it forward in its connexion 
with the question of her majesty’s 
residence abroad, It was further 
contended, that the alteration in 
the liturgy was contrary to the 
plain sense and even letter of the 
statute ; and that it was highly 
objectionable on constitutional 
grounds, being contrary to the 
whole policy of the law respecting 
the security of the succession, and 
liable to be repeated in cases 
where the succession itself might 
be endangered by it; and there- 
fore it was said that a step so 
taken might well be retracted, 
without implying any unworthy 
concession. It was also urged, 
that the omission having been 
lainly made in contemplation of 
a or parliamentary proceeds 
ings against her majesty, it fol. 
lowed, when those proceedings 
were to be abandoned, that the 
omission should be supplied ; and 
it followed, for the same reason, 
that supplying it would imply no 
retractation. It was replied, that 
his majesty had decided that her 
majesty’s name should not be in- 
serted in the liturgy, for several 
reasons not now necessary to dis 
cuss; that his majesty had acted 
under legal advice, and in cons 
formity to the practice of his roy- 
al predecessors ; and that the de- 
cision of his majesty had not been 
takensolely witha view to intended 
proceedingsin parliament oratlaw. 
Independent of the inquiry ine 
stituted before parliament, his 
majesty 
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majesty had felt himself long since 
called upon to adopt certain mea- 
sures to which his majesty, as head 
of his family, and in the exercise 
of his prerogative, was clearly 
competent. These acts, together 
with that now under considera- 
tion, however reluctantly adopted, 
and however painful to his majes- 
ty’s feelings, were taken up on 
rounds which the discontinuance 
of the inquiry before parliament 
could not affect, and which his 
majesty could not therefore be ex- 
pected to rescind. The principle 
fairly applied would go, in truth, 
no further than to replace the par- 
ties in the relative position in 
which they stood immediately be- 
fore her majesty’s arrival, and _ be- 
fore the king’s message was sent 
down to both houses of parlia- 
ment, 

After further discussion upon 
this point, it was agreed that the 
duke of Wellington and lord Cas- 
tlereagh should report to the ca- 
binet what had passed, and come 
prepared with their determination 
to the next conference. 

Her majesty’s law officers then 
asked, whether, in the event of 
the above proposition not being 
adopted, any other proceeding 
could be suggested on the part of 
his majesty’s government, which 
might render her majesty’s resi- 
dence abroad consistent with a 
recognition of her rights, and the 
vindication of her character? and 
they specially pointed at the ofli- 
cial introduction of her majesty 
to foreign courts by the king’s mi- 
nisters abroad. Upon this it was 
observed, that this proposition ap- 

ared open to the same diifliculty 
in point of principle: it was call- 
ing upon the king to retract the 
decision formally taken and avow- 
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ed on the part of his majesty, a 
decision already notified to forei 
courts; and to render the Posie 
tion of his majesty’s representa. 
tives abroad, in relation to her 
majesty, inconsistent with that of 
their sovereign at home ; that the 
purpose for which this was sought 
by the queen’s law officers was in. 
consistent with the principle ad. 
mitted at the commencement of 
the conference, and was one that 
could not be reasonably required 
to be accomplished by the act of 
his majesty—namely, to give to 
her majesty’s conduct that coun. 
tenance which the state of the 
case, as at present before his ma. 
jesty, altogether precluded, 

At the same time it was stated, 
that while his najesty, consistently 
with the steps already adopted, 
could not authorize the public re. 
ception of the queen, or the intro- 
duction of her majesty at foreign 
courts by his ministers abroad, 
there was, nevertheless, every dis- 
position to see that branch of the 
orders already given faithfullyand 
liberally executed, which enjoined 
the British ministers on the con- 
tinent to facilitate, within their re- 
spective missions, her majesty’s 
accommodation, and to contribute 
to her personal comfort and con 
venience, 

Her majesty’s law officers gave 
the king’s servants no reason what- 
ever to think that the queen could 
be induced to depart from the pro- 
positions above stated, unless some 
others, founded on the same pria- 
ciples, were acceded to on the 
part of his majesty’s government. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON, 
CASTLEREAGH, 


H. BRUUGHAM, 
T. DENMAN. 


No. L1.—Protocol of the second 
conferenc¢ 
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conference held at the Foreign- 

office, June 10, 1820. 

The king’s servants began the 
conference by stating, that they 
had not failed to report with fide- 
lity to the king’s government the 

position brought forward by 
* majesty’s law officers, that the 
ueen’s name should be expressly 
included in the liturgy, in order 
to protect her majesty against any 
misconstruction of the grounds on 
which her majesty might consent 
to reside abroad; that they were 
not deceived, for reasons already 
sufficiently explained, in anticipa- 
ting the surprise of their colleagues 
at the production of this question, 
for the first time, on the part of 
her majesty, more especially in 
the present advanced state of the 
proceedings : that they were au- 
thorized distinctly to state, that 
the king's servants could on no ac- 
count advise his majesty to rescind 
the decision already taken and 
acted upon in this instance; and 
that, to prevent misconception, 
the king’s governmenthad charged 
the duke of Wellington and lord 
Castlereagh to explain that they 
must equally decline to advise the 
king to depart from the principle 
already laid down by his majesty 
for the direction of/his represen- 
tatives abroad, with regard to the 
public reception by the king’s mi- 
nisters abroad, and introduction 
of her majesty at foreign courts ; 
but that they were not only ready, 
but desirous to guard in future, by 
tenewed orders, against any pos- 
sible want of attention to her ma- 
(sty’s comfort or convenience by 
$ Majesty’s ministers abroad ; 
and that, wherever her majesty 
might think fit to establish her re- 
idence, every endeavour would 
be made to secure for her majesty 

1320. 
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from that state the fullest protec- 
tion, and the utmost personal com. 
fort, attention, and convenience. 

In explanation of the position 
in which the king actually stood 
upon this question in his forei 
relations, the instructions under 
which the ministers abroad now 
acted were communicated to the 
queen’s law officers, and their at- 
tention was directed as well to the 
principles therein laid down, and 
from which his majesty could not 
be called upon to depart, as to that 
branch of the instructions which 
was studiously framed to provide 
for the personal comfort and con- 
venience of the queen when prin- 
cess of Wales. , 

The queen’s law officers then 
stated, that they must not be un- 
derstood to suggest the giving of 
a general power to her majesty to 
establish her court in any foreign 
country, and to be there received 
and presented by the English mi- 
nister, because reasons of state 
might render it inexpedient that, 
under certain circumstances, such 
an establishment should be made ; 
but they wished that her majesty 
should have the power of being so 
received and treated by the Eng. 
lish minister where no such rea- 
sons of state interfered,and they in- 
quired whether the same objection 
would exist to the public introduc- 
tion of her majesty at some one 
court where she might fix her re- 
sidence, if she waved the claim of 
introduction at foreign courts ge- 
nerally. 

To this it was answered, that 
the principle was, in fact, the 
same, whether at one or more 
courts; and that if the king could 
be consistently advised to meet the 
queen’s wishes in this instance at 
all, it would be more dignified for 
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his majesty to do so generally and 
avowedly, than to adopt any pat- 
tial or covert proceeding. 

The queen’s law officers, refer- 
ring to the decision of the judges 
in George the first’s reign, said it 
would be a much more unexcep- 
tionable exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative, were the king even to 
prescribe where her majesty should 
reside, but to order her there to 
be treated as queen by his mini- 
ster. 

The king’s servants, in conse- 
quence of what had passed at a 
former conference, then reverted 
to the mode in which the queen 
had arrived in England, and the 
pain her majesty must experience 
were she exposed to leave Eng. 
land in the like manner. They 
acquainted her majesty’s law ofh- 
cers that they could venture to as- 
sure them that this difficulty would 
not occur, ‘The queen arrived in 
England contrary to the king’s 
wishes and representations; but 
were her majesty now to desire to 
pass to the continent, whether toa 
port in the channel, or, if it should 
more accord with her majesty’s 
views to proceed at once to the 
Mediterranean, a king’s yacht in 
the one instance, or a ship of war 
in the other, might be ordered to 
convey her majesty. After re- 
ceiving these explanations, the 
queen’s law officers recurred to the 
points before touched upon, viz. 
the inserting the queen’s name in 
the liturgy, or the devising some- 
thing in the nature of an equiva- 
lent, and intimated their convic- 
tion that her majesty would feel it 


necessary to press one or both of 


those objects, or some other of a 
similar nature and tendency. They 
then asked whether a residence in 
one of the royal palaces would be 
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secured to her majesty while ip 
this country? and observed, thar 
her majesty had never been de. 
prived of her apartments in Ken. 
sington palace until she volunta. 
rily gave them up for the accom. 
modation of the late duke of Kent 
It was replied, that the king’s an 
vants had no instructions on this 
point. They, however, observed, 
that they believed the apartments 
which her majesty formerly occu. 
pied when princess of Wales, were 
at present actually in the posses. 
sion of the duchess of Kent; and 
that they considered that this point 
had been already disposed of by 
supplying to her majesty the funds 
which were necessary to furnish 
to her majesty a suitable residence. 

Her majesty’s law officers then 
inquired, whether, supposing an 
arrangement made, the mode of 
winding up the transaction, and 
withdrawing the information re. 
ferred to parliament, had been con. 
sidered, and whether the king's 
servants saw any objection, int 
present instance, to the houses of 
parliament expressing, by suitable 
addresses both to the king and 
queen, their grateful thanks for 
their majesties having acquiesced 
in an arrangement, by which par- 
lament had been saved the pain- 
ful duty of so delicate and difi- 
cult a proceeding ? 

The king’s servants acknow- 
ledged this point had not been 
considered, but reserved to them- 
selves to report the observations 
made thereupon totheir colleagues. 

It was then agreed that, upon 
every view of duty and propriety, 
the final decision should not be 
protracted beyond Monday, 
which day it should be proposed 
that the proceedings on the king's 
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should be adjourned, on a distinct 
explanation to this effect; and 
that a conference should take place 
tomorrow, in order to bring the 
business to a conclusion, and to 
arrange, by mutual consent, the 
tocols of conference. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON, 
CASTLERBAGH, 
H. BROUGHAM, 
T. DENMAN, 
No, I1].—Protocol of the third 
conference. 
Foreign office, June 17, 1820. 

The conference was opened by 
her majesty’s law officers intima- 
ting, that, adverting to what had 

ssed in the preceding conference, 
they had nothing to propose, but 
to proceed to ihe adjustment of 
the protocol. 

The king’s servants stated, that 
before they entered into this busi- 
ness of arranging the protocol, 
they thought it their duty to ad- 
vert to the points discussed in the 
preceding conference, upon which 
no explicit opinion had teen ex- 
pressed by them on the part of his 
Majesty’s government; they then 
declared, that they were autho- 
rized to inform the queen’s law 
officers, that, in the event of her 
Majesty going to the continent, a 
yacht or ship of war would be pro- 
vided for the conveyance of her 
majesty, either to a port in the 
channel or to a portin the Medi- 
terranean, as her majesty might 
prefer, 

That every personal attention 
and respect would be paid by the 
king’s servants abroad to her ma- 
jesty, and every endeavour made 
by them to protect her majesty 
againstany possible inconvenience, 
whether in her travels or residing 
on the continent—with the under- 
ood reserve, however, of public 


reception by the king’s ministers 
abroad, and introduction at foreign 
courts, 

It was further stated by the 
king’s servants, that having weigh- 
ed the suggestion communicated 
by the queen’s law officers in the 
preceding conference, they were 
now prepared to declare, that they 
saw no difficulty (if the terms in 
which the same were to be con- 
veyed were properly guarded) to 
a proposition being made to botlt 
houses, for expressing by address 
to the queen, as well as to the 
king, their grateful acknowledge. 
ments for the facilities which their 
majesties might have respectively 
afforded towards the accomplish- 
ment of an arrangement by which 
parliament had been saved the 
necessity of so painful a discus- 
sion. 

These observations not appear- 
ing tomake any material difference 
in the views taken by her majesty’s 
law officers of the result of the 
conferences, it was agreed to pro- 
ceed in the arrangement of the 
protocols. Before, however, the 
protocol was discussed, the king’s 
servants desired distinctly to know 
from her majesty’s law officers 
whether the mtroduction of the 
queen’s name in the liturgy, and 
her majesty’s introduction at fo- 
reign courts, were either of them 
a condition sine gua non of an are 
rangement on the part of the 
queen; to which it was replied, 
that either the introduction of her 
majesty’s name in the liturgy, or 
an equivalent, which would have 
the effect of protecting her majesty 
against the unfavourable inference 
to which her majesty might be lia- 
ble in leaving the country under 
the circumstances in which her 
majesty was placed, was a sine gua 
(P 2) nen. 
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non. ‘The queen could not be ad- 
vised voluntarily to consen: to any 
arrangement which was not satis 
factory to her majesty’s own feel- 
ings : however, her majesty, with 
a view to meet the understood 
wishes of parliament, had felt it 
her duty to propose to leave the 
whole question to an arbitration. 

No proposition on the part of 
her majesty, other than those al- 
ready adverted to, was brought 
forward. 


(Signed) 
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WELLINGTON, 
CASTLEREAGH, 
H, BROUGHAM, 
T. DENMANs 
No. TV.—Protocol of the fourth 
conference. 
St. James’s square, June 18. 

Before proceeding to finish the 
discussion of the protocols, it was 
suggested on the part of the king’s 
servants, if possible, to meet her 
majesty’s Ty and in order the 
better to secure to her majesty 
every suitable respect and attention 
within the particular state in which 
she might think fit to establish her 
residence, (the Milanese, or the 
Roman states, having been previ- 
ously suggested by her majesty’s 
law officers as the alternative with- 
in her majesty’s contemplation, ) 
that the king would cause official 
notification to be made of her ma- 
jesty’s legal character as queen, 
to the government of such state. 
That consistently, however, with 
the reasons already stated, it must 
rest with the sovereign of such 
state what reception should be 
given to her majesty in that cha- 
racter. 
The king’s servants were par- 
ticularly anxious to impress upon 
the queen’s law officers the public 
grounds upon which this principle 
rested. The general rule of foreign 
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courts is, to receive only those who 


are received at home, The king 
could not with propriety require 
any point of foreign governments 
the refusal of which would not af. 
ford his majesty just grounds of 
resentment or remonstrance, It 
would be neither for the king’s 
dignity, nor for the queen’s com. 
fort, that she should be made the 
subject of such a question, 

To this it was replied for the 
queen, that with respect to this 
new proposition on the part of the 
king’s servants, it should be taken 
into immediate consideration ; but 
her majesty’s law officers observed, 
that her majesty was not in the 
situation cllend to in the above 
reasoning, having been habitually 
received at court in this country 
for many years, and having only 
ceased to go there in 1814, out of 
regard to the peculiar delicate si- 
tuation in which the unfortunate 
differences in the royal family 
placed the late queen. 

The latter observation was met, 
on the part of the king’s servants, 
by a re-assertion of his majesty’s 
undoubted authority on this point, 
whether as king or as prince regent, 
in the exercise of the royal autho- 
rity ; that the court held by her 
late majesty was, in fact, the 
court of the prince regent, then 
acting in the name and on the be- 
half of his late majesty, and that 
the present queen, then princess of 
Wales, was excluded from such 
court. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON, 
CASTLEREAGH, 
H. BROUGHAM, 
T. DENMAN, 
No. V.—Protocol of the fifth con- 
ference. 
Foreign-office, June 9, 1820. 


The protocols of the preceding 


conference 


[ 1820, 
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conference were read and agrced 
n. 

Her majesty’s law officers 
stated, that the proposition of yes. 
terday had been submitted to her 
majesty, and that it had not pro- 
duced any alteration in her majes- 
ty’s sentiments. 

In order to avoid any misinter- 
pretation of the expression used on 
mentioning their belief that her 
majesty might overcome her re- 
Juctance to go abroad, viz. “ under 
all the circumstances of her posi- 
tion,” they stated that they meant 
thereby the unhappy domestic dif- 
ferences which created the difficul- 
ty of her majesty holding a court, 
and the understood sense of parlia- 
ment, that her majesty’s residence 
in this country might be attended 
with public inconvenience. 

They also protested generally, 
in her majesty’s name, against be- 
ing understood to propose or to 
desire any terms inconsistent with 
the honour and dignity of the 
king, or any which her own vin- 
dication did not seem to render ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Memorandum, 

The second and third points, as 
enumerated for discussion in the 
protocol of the first conference, 
were not brought into deliberation, 
in consequence of no satisfactory 
understanding having taken place 
upon the points brought forward 
by her majesty’s law officers. 

The five protocols were then re- 
spectively signed. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON, 
CASTLEREAGH, 
H. BROUGHAM, 
Te DENMAN. 
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unprovoked persecution which» 
during a series of years, has been 
carried on against me under the 
name and authority of your ma- 
jesty—and which persecution, in- 
stead of being mollified by time, 
time has rendered only more and 
more malignant and unrelenting — 
it is not without a great sacrifice 
of private feeling that I now, even 
in the way of remonstrance, bring 
myself to address this letter to 
your majesty. But, bearing in 
mind that royalty rests on the 
basis of public good ; that to this 
paramount consideration all others 
ought to submit; and aware of 
the consequences that may result 
from the present unconstitutional, 
illegal, and hitherto unheard.of 
proceedings ;—with a mind thus 
impressed, I cannot retrain from 
laying my grievous wrongs once 
more before your majesty, in the 
hope that the justice which your 
majesty may, by _ evil-minded 
counsellors, be still disposed to re- 
fuse to the claims of a dutiful, 
faithful, and injured wife, you 
may be induced to yield to consie 
derations connected with the ho- 
nour and dignity of your crown, 
the stability of your throne, the 
tranquillity of your dominions, 
the happiness and safety of your 
just and loyal people, whose 
nerous hearts revolt at oppression 
and cruelty, and especially when 
perpetrated by a perversion and a 
mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to my 
character and sex forbids me to 
refer minutely to the real causes 
of our domestic separation, or (® 
the numerous unmerited insults 
offered me previously to that pe- 
riod ; but, leaving to your majes- 
ty to reconcile with the marriage 
vow the act of driving, by such 
(P'S) means, 
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means, a wife from beneath your 
roef, with an infant in her arms, 
your majesty will permit me to 
remind you, that that act was en- 
tirely your own ; that the separa- 
tion, so far from being sought for 
by me, was a sentence pronounced 
upon me, without any cause as- 
signed, other than that of your 
own inclinations, which, as your 
majesty was pleased to allege, 
were not under your control. 

Not to have felt, with regard to 
myself, chagrin at this decision of 
your majesty, would have argued 
great insensibility to the obliga- 
rions of decorum; not to have 
dropped a tear in the face of that 
beloved child, whose futwe sor- 
rows were then but too easy to 
foresee, would have marked me 
as unworthy of the name of mo- 
ther; but, not to have submitted 
to it without repining would have 
indicated a consciousness of deme- 
rit, or a want of those feelings 
which belong to affronted and in- 
sulted female honour. 

The “ tranquil and comfortable 
society”? tendered to me by your 
majesty formed, in my mind, but 
a poor compensation for the grief 
occasioned by considering the 
wound given to public morals in 
the fatal example produced by the 
indulgence of your majesty’s incli- 
nations; more especially when I 
contemplated the disappointment 
of the nation, who had so muni 
ficently provided for our union, 
who had fondly cherished such 
pleasing hopes ot happiness arisin 
from that union, and who had hail 
ed it with such affectionate and 
rapturous joy. 

But, alas ! even tranquillity and 
comfort were too much for me to 
enjoy. From the very threshold 
yt Four majesty’s mansion the mo- 
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ther of your child was pursued by 
spies, conspirators, and traitors 
employed, encouraged, and re. 
warded to lay snares for the feet 
and to plot against the reputation 
and life of her whom your majes. 
ty had so recently and so solemnly 
vowed to honour, to love, and ta 
cherish. 

In withdrawing from the em. 
braces of my parents, in giving 
my hand to the son of George the 
Third: and the heir-apparent to 
the British throne, nothing less 
than a voice from heaven would 
have made me fear injustice or 
wrong of any kind. What, then, 
was my astonishment at findin 
that treasons against me had been 
carried on and matured, perjuries 
against me had been methodized 
and embodied, a secret tribunal 
had been held, a trial of my ac- 
tions had taken place, and a deci- 
sion had been made upon those 
actions, without my having been 
informed of the nature of the 
charge, or of the names of the 
witnesses ? and what words can 
express the feelings excited by the 
fact, that this proceeding was 
founded on a request made, and 
on evidence furnished, by order of 
the father of my child, and my na- 
tural as well as legal guardian and 
protector ? 

Notwithstanding, however, the 
unprecedented conduct of that tr 
bunal—conduct which has since 
undergone, even in parliament, 
severe and unanswered animad, 
versions, and which has been also 
censured in minutes of the prt 
vy council—notwithstanding the 
secrecy of the proceedings of this 
tribunal — notwithstanding 
strong temptation to the giving 
of false evidence against me before 
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no opportunity afforded me of re- 
butting that evidence—notwith- 
standing all these circumstances, 
so decidedly favourable to my ene- 
mies—even this secret tribunal ac- 
quitted me of all crime, and there- 
by pronounced my principal accu- 
sers to have been guilty of the 
grossest perjury. But it was now 
(after the trial was over) discovere 
ed, that the nature of the tribunal 
was such as torender false swear- 
ing before it not legally criminal ! 
Aad thus, at the suggestion and 
request of your majesty, had been 
created, to take cognisance of and 
try my conduct, a tribunal compe- 
tent to administer oaths, compe- 
tent to examine witnesses on oath, 
competent to try, competent to 
acquitor condemn, and competent, 
moreover, to screen those who had 
sworn falsely against me from suf- 
fering the pains and penalties 
which the law awards to wilful 
and corrupt perjury. Great as 
my indignation naturally must 
have been at this shameful evasion 
of law and justice, that indignation 
was lost in pity for him who could 
lower his princely plumes to the 
dust by giving his countenance 
and favour to the most conspicu- 
ous of those abandoned and noto- 
rious perjurers. 

Still there was one whose upright 
mind nothing could warp, in 
whose breast injustice never found 
a place, whose hand was always 
ready to raise the unfortunate, and 
to rescue the oppressed. While 
that good and gracious father and 
sovereign remained in the exercise 
of his royal functions, his unoffend- 
ing daughter-in-law had nothing 
tofear, As long asthe protecting 
hand of your Tine ever- beloved 
and ever-lamented father was held 
over me, I was safe. But the me- 
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lancholy event which deprived the 
nation of the activ€ exertions of 
its virtuous king, bereft me of 
friend and protector, and of all 
hope of future tranquillity and 
safety. To calumniate your inno- 
cent wife was now the shortest 
road to royal favour ; and to be- 
tray her was to lay the sure found- 
ation of boundless riches and titles 
of honour. Before claims like 
these, talent, virtue, long services, 
your own personal friendships, 
your royal engagements, promises, 
and pledges, written as well as 
verbal, melted into air. Your ca- 
binet was founded on this basis. 
You took to your councils men, of 
whose persons, as well as whose 
principles, you had invariably ex. 
pressed the strongest dislike. The 
interest of the nation, and even 
your own ieelings, in all other re- 
spects, were sacrificed to the gra- 
tification of your desire to aggra- 
vate my sufferings, and ensure my 
humiliation. You took to your 
councils and your bosom men 
whom you hated, whose abandon. 
ment of, and whose readiness to 
sacrifice me were their only merits, 
and whose power has been exerci- 
sed in a manner, and has been at- 
tended with consequences, worthy 
of its origin. From this unprin- 
cipled and unnatural union have 
sprung the manifold evils which 
this nation has now to endure, and 
which present a mass of misery 
and of degradation, accompanied 
with acts of tyranny and cruelty, 
rather than haye seen which in- 
flicted on his industrious, faithful, 
and brave people, your royal 
father would have perished at the 
head of that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, and 
betray me, became the sure path 
to honour and riches, it would 
(P 4) have 
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have been strange indeed if ca- 
lumniators, revilers, and traitors, 
had not abounded, Your court 
became much less a scene of polish- 
ed manners and refined intercourse 
than of low intrigue and scurrility. 
Spies, Bacchanalian tale-bearers, 
and foul conspirators, swarmed in 
those places which had before been 
the resort of sobriety, virtue, and ho- 
nour, To enumerate all the various 
rivationsand mortifications which 
had to endure—all the insults 
that were wantonly heaped upon 
me, from the day of your eleva- 
tion to the regency to that of my 
departure for the continent — 
would be to describe every spe- 
cies of personal offence that can be 
offered to, and every pain short of 
bodily violence that can be inflct- 
ed on, any human being. Bereft 
of parent, brother, and father-in- 
law, and my husband for my dead- 
liest foe ; seeing those who have 
promised me support bought by 
rewards to be amongst my ene- 
mies; restrained from accusin 
my foes in the face of the world, 
out of regard for the character of 
the father of my child, and from 
a desire to prevent her happiness 
from being disturbed; shunned 
from motives of selfishness by those 
who were my natural assuciates ; 
living in obscurity, while I ought 
to have been the centre of all that 
was splendid; thus humbled, I 
had one consolation left—the love 
of my dear and only child, To 
permit me to enjoy this was too 
reat an indulgence, ‘To see my 
arrest ; to fold her in my arms; 


to mingle my tears with hers; to 
receive her cheering caresses, and 
to hear from her lips assurances of 
never-ceasing love ;—thus to be 
comforted, consoled, upheld, and 
blessed, was toomuch to be allowed 
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me, Even on the slave mar 
trl 
cries of “Oh! . 


my mothe 

mother! Qh! oe child, re 
child !” have prevented a pling 
tion of the victims of avarice, But 
your advisers, more inhuman than 
slave-dealers, remorselessly tore 
the mother from the child, 

Thus bereft of the society of my 
child, or reduced to the necessity 
of embittering her life bystruggles 
to preserve that society, I resolved 
on a temporary absence, in the 
hope that time might restore me 
to her in happier days. Those 
days, alas! were never to come, 
lo mothers—and those mothers 
who have been suddenly bereft of 
the best and most affectionate and 
only daughters—it belongs to esti- 
mate my sufferings and my wrongs, 
Such mothers will judge of my af. 
fiction upon hearing of the death 
of my child, and upon my calling 
to recollection the last look, the 
last words, and all the affecting 
circumstances of our separation, 
Such mothers will see the depth 
of my sorrows. Every being with 
a heart of humanity in its Sidhe 
will drop a tear in sympathy with 
me, And will not the world, then, 
learn with indignation, that this 
event, calculated to soften the 
hardest heart, was the signal for 
new conspiracies, and indefatiga- 
ble efforts for the destruction of 
this afflicted mother? Your mas 
jesty had torn my child from me; 
you had deprived me of the power 
of being at hand to succour her; 
you had taken from me the possi- 
bility of hearing of her last prayers 
for her mother ; you saw me be- 
reft, forlorn, and broken-hearted ; 
and this was the moment you chose 
for redoubling your persecutions. 

Let the world pass its judge- 
ment on the constituting of a com- 
missed, 
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mission, in a foreign country, con- 
sisting of inquisitors, spies, and in- 
formers, to discover, collect, and 
arrange matters of accusation 
against your wife, without any 
complaint having been communi- 
cated to her: let the world judge 
of the employment of ambassadors 
in such a business, and of the en- 
listing of foreign courts in the en- 
terprise.——But on the measures 
which have been adopted to give 
final effect to these preliminary 

roceedings it is for me to speak ; 
it is for me to remonstrate with 
your majesty; it is for me to pro- 
test; it is for me to apprize you of 
my determination. 

I have always demanded a /air 
trial. This is what I now demand, 
and this is refused me. __ Instead 
of a fair trial, [ am to be subjected 
to a sentence by the parliament, 

ssed in the shape of a law. 
Against this I protest, and upon 
the following grounds :— 

The injustice of refusing mea 
clear and distinct charge, of refu- 
sing me the names of the wit- 
nesses, of refusing me the names 
of the places where the alleged 
acts have been committed ; these 
are sufficiently flagrant and re- 
volting ; but it is against the con- 
stitution of the court itself that I 
particularly object, and that I 
most solemnly protest. 

Whatever may be the prece- 
dents as to bills of pains and pe- 
nalties, none of them, except those 
relating to the queen of Henry 
the Eighth, can apply here ; for 
here your majesty is the plaintiff. 
Here it is intended by the bill to 
do you what you deem good, and 
todo me great harm, You are, 
therefore, a party, and the only 
complaining party. 

You haye made your complaint 
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to the house of lords, You have 
conveyed to this house written do- 
cuments sealed up. A secret 
committee of the house have exa- 
mined these documents. They 
have reported that there aze 
grounds of proceeding : and then 
the house, merely upon that report, 
have brought forward a bill con- 
taining the most outrageous slan- 
ders on me, and sentencing me to 
divorce and degradation, 

The injustice of putting forth 
this bill to the world for six weeks 
before it is even proposed to af- 
ford me an opportunity of contra- 
dicting its allegations, is too mani- 
fest not to have shocked the na- 
tion ; and, indeed, the proceedings 
even thus far are such as to con- 
vince every one that no justice ts 
intended me. But if none of these 
proceedings, if none of these clear 
indications of a determination to 
do me wrong, had taken place, [ 
should see, inthe constitution of 
the house of lords itself, a certain- 
ty that I could expect no justice 
at its hands. 

Your majesty’s ministers have 
advised this prosecution ; they are 
responsible for the advice they 
give ; they are liable to punish. 
ment if they fail to make good 
their charges; and not only are 
they part of my judges, but it ts 
they who have brought in the bill; 
and it is too notorious that they 
have always a majority in the 
house; so that, without any other, 
here is ample proof that the house 
will decide in favour of the bill, 
and, of course, against me, 

But further, there are reasons 
for your ministers having a majo- 
rity in this case, and which reasons 
do not apply to commen cases, 
Your majesty is the plaintiff: to 
you it belongs to appoint and to 
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elevate peers. Many of the pre- 
sent peers have been raised to that 
dignity by yourself, and almost 
the whole can be, at your will and 
pleasure, further elevated. The 
far greater part of the peers hold, 
by themselves and their families, 
offices, pensions, and other emolu- 
ments, solely at the will and plea- 
sure of your majesty ; and A weg 
of course, your majesty can take 
away whenever you please. There 
are more than fourefifths of the 
peers in this situation, and there 
are many of them who might thus 
be deprived of the far better part 
of their incomes. . 

If, contrary to all expectation, 
there should be found, in some 
peers, likely to amount to a majo- 
rity, a disposition to reject the bill, 
some of these peers may be order- 
ed away to their ships, regiments, 

overnments, and other duties ; 

and, which is an equally alarming 

wer, new peers may be created 
or the purpose, and give their 
vote in the decision. That your 
majesty’s ministers would advise 
these measures, if found necessary 
to render their prosecution suc- 
cessful, there can be very little 
doubt; seeing that they have hi- 
therto stopped at nothing, how- 
ever unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a 
courtof justice would be to calum- 
niate that sacred name; and for 
me to suppress an expression of 
my opinion on the subject would 
be tacitly to lend myself to my 
own destruction, as well as to an 
imposition upon the nation and 
the world. 

In the house of commons I can 
discover no better grounds of se- 
curity. The power of your ma- 
jesty’s ministers is the same in both 
houses ; and your majesty is well 
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acquainted with the fact, that a 
majority of this house is com 

of persons placed in it by the 

and by your majesty’s treasury, 

It really gives me pain to state 
these things to your majesty ; and, 
if it gives your majesty pain, | 
beg that it may be observed, and 
remembered, that the statement 
has been forced from me. I must 
either protest against this mode of 
trial, or, by tacitly consenting to 
it, suffer my honour to be sacri. 
ficed. No innocence can secure the 
accused, if the judges and jurorsbe 
chosen by the accuser; and if | 
were tacitly to submit to a tribunal 
of this description, I should be in. 
strumental in my own dishonour. 

On these grounds I protest 
against this species of trial. I de- 
mand a trial in a court where the 
jurors are taken impartially from 
amongst the people, and where the 
proceedings are open and fair. 
Such a trial I court, and to no 
other will I willingly submit. If 
your majesty persevere in the pre- 
sent proceeding, I shall, even in 
the houses of parliament, face my 
accusers ; but I shall regard any 
decision they may make against 
me as not in the smallest degree 
reflecting on my honour; and I 
will not, except compelled by ac- 
tual force, submit to any sentence 
which shall not be pronounced by 
a court of justice. 

I have now frankly laid before 
your majesty a statement of my 
wrongs, and a declaration of my 
views and intentions. You have 
cast upon me every slur to which 
the female character is liable. I0- 
stead of loving, honouring, and 
cherishing me, agreeably to your 
solemn vow, you have pursu 
me with hatred and scorn, 4 
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You wrested from me my child, 
and with her my only comfort and 
consolation, You sent me sorrow- 
ing through the world, and even 
in my sorrows pursued me with 
unrelenting persecution. Having 
left me nothing but my innocence, 
you would now, by a mockery of 
justice, deprive me even of the re- 
putation of possessing that, The 
poisoned bow! and the poniard 
are means more manly than per- 
jured witnesses and partial tribu- 
nals; and they are less cruel, inas- 
much as life is less valuable than 
honour. If my life would have 
satisfied your majesty, you should 
have had it on the sole condition 
of giving me a place in the same 
tomb with my child: but, since 
you would send me dishonoured 
to the grave, I will resist the at- 
tempt with all, the means that it 
shall please God to give me. 
(Signed ) CAROLINE, R. 
Brandenburgh-house, Aug, 7, 1820. 





Washington, Dec. 7, 1819. 

This day, at twelve o'clock, the 
presidentjof the United States trans- 
mitted to both houses of congress, 
by Mr. J. Monroe, the following 

MESSAGE, 

Fellow citizens of the senate,and 
of the house of representatives, 
The public buildings being ad- 

vanced to a stage to afford accom- 
modation for congress, I offer you 
my sincere congratulations on the 
recommencement of your duties 
in the capitol, 

In bringing to view the incidents 
most deserving attention which 
have occurred since your last ses- 
sion, I regret to have to state that 
several of our principal cities have 
suffered by sickness; that an un- 
usual drought has prevailed in the 
middle aol western states ; and 


that a derangement has been felt 
in some of our monied institutions, 
which has proportionably affected 
their credit. I am happy, how- 
ever, to have itin my power to ase 
sure you that the health of our 
cities is now completely restored ; 
thatthe produce of the year, though 
less abundant than usual, will not 
only be amply sufficient for home 
consumption, but afford a large 
surplus for the supply of the wants 
of other nations ; and that the de- 
rangement in the circulating paper 
medium, by being left to those re- 
medies which its obvious causes 
suggested, and the good sense and 
virtue of our fellow citizens supe 
ported, has diminished. 

Having informed congress, on 
the 27th of February last, thata 
treaty of amity, settlement, and 
limits, had been concluded in this 
city, betweenthe United States and 
Spain, and ratified by the compe- 
tent authorities of the former, fall 
confidence wats entertained that it 
would have been ratified by his 
catholic majesty, with equal 
promptitude, and a like earnest 
desire to terminate, on the condi- 
tions of that treaty, the differences 
which had so long existed between 
the two countries. Every view 
which the subject admitted of was 
thought to have justified this cons 
clusion. Great losses had been 
sustained by citizens of the United 
States, from Spanish cruizers, 
more than twenty years before, 
which had not been redressed, 
These losses had been acknowy 
ledged and provided for by treaty, 
as farback as the year 1802, which, 
although concluded at Madrid, 
was not then ratified by the go- 
vernment of Spain, nor since, un- 
til the last year, when it was sus- 
pended by the late treaty,—a more 

Salis. 
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satisfactory provision to both par- 
ties, as was presumed, having been 
made for them. Other differences 
had arisen in this long interval, 
affecting their highest interests, 
which were likewise provided for 
by this last treaty. The treaty 
itself was formed on great consi- 
deration, and a thorough know- 
ledge of all circumstances, the 
subject matter of every article ha- 
ving been for years under discus- 
sion, and repeated references ha- 
ving been made by the minister of 
Spain to his government, on the 
points respecting which the great- 
est difference of opinion prevailed. 
It was formed by a minister duly 
authorized for the purpose, who 
had represented his government in 
the United States, had been em- 
ployed in this long protracted ne- 
otiation several years, and who, 
it is not denied, kept strictly with- 
in the letter of his instructions. 
The faith of Spain was therefore 
pledged, under circumstances of 
uliar force and solemnity, for 

its ratification. On the part of the 
United States this treaty was evi- 
dently acceded to in a spirit of 
conslitiiion and concession.—The 
indemnity for injuries and losses 
so long before sustained, and now 
again acknowledged and provided 
for, was to be paid by them, with- 
out becoming a charge on the 
treasury of Spain. For territory 
ceded by Spain, other emerge of 
eater value, to which our claim 
was believed to be well founded, 
was ceded by the United States, and 
in a quarter more interesting to 
her. ‘This cession was neverthe- 
less received, asthe means of ine 
demnifying our citizens in a con- 
siderable sum, the presumed a- 
mount of their losses. Other con- 
siderations of great weight urged 
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the cession of this territory } 

Spain. It was surrounded by he 
territories of the United States on 
every side except on that of the 
ocean. Spain had lost her autho. 
rity over it, and, falling into the 
hands of adventurers connected 
with the savages, it was made the 
means of unceasing annoyance 
and injury to our Union, in many 
of its most essential interests, By 
this cession, then, Spain ceded a 
territory in reality of no value to 
her, and obtained concessions of 
the highest importance, by the set. 
tlement of long standing differ. 
ences with the United States, affect. 
ing their respective claims and li- 
mits, and likewise relieved herself 
from the obligation of a treaty re. 
lating to it, which she had failed 
to fulfil, and also from the respon. 
sibility incident to the most fla- 
grant and pernicious abuses of her 
rights where she could not support 
her authority. 

It being known that the treaty 
was formed under these circum- 
stances, not a doubt was enter- 
tained that his catholic majesty 
would have ratified it without de- 
lay. J regret to have to state that 
this reasonable expectation has 
been disappointed ; that the treaty 
was not ratified within the time 
stipulated, and has not since been 
ratified. As it is important that 
the nature and character of this 
unexpected occurrence should be 
distinctly understood, I think it 
my duty to communicate to you 
all the ? five and circumstances in 
my possession, relating to It. 

Anxious to prevent all future 
disagreement with Spain, by gi¥- 
ing the most prompt effect to 
treaty, which had been thus con- 
cluded, and particularly by the 


establishment of a government ™ 
Fivrida, 


(1820. 
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Florida, which should preserve 
order there, the minister of the 
United States, who had been re- 
cently appointed to his catholic 
majesty, and to whom the ratifica- 
tion by his government had been 
committed to be exchanged for 
that of Spain, was instructed to 
transmit the latter to the depart- 
ment of state as soon as obtained, 
by a public ship subjected to his 
order for the purpose. Unexpect- 
ed delay occurring in the ratifica- 
tion by Spain, he requested to be 
informed of the cause. It was 
stated, in reply, that the great im- 
portance of the subject, and a de- 
sire to obtain explanations on cer- 
tain points, which were not speci- 
fied, had produced the delay, and 
that an envoy would be dispatch- 
ed to the United States, to obtain 
such explanations of this govern- 
ment. The ministers of the United 
States offered to give full explana- 
tion On any point on which it 
might be desired ; which proposal 
was declined. Having commu- 
nicated his result to the depart- 
ment of state, in August last, he 
was instructed, notwithstanding 
the disappointment and surprise 
which it produced, to inform the 
government of Spain, that, if the 
treaty should be ratified, and trans- 
mitted here at any time before the 
meeting of congress, it would be 
received, and have the same effect 
as if it had been ratified in due 
time. This order was executed : 
the authorized communication was 
made to the government of Spain, 
and by its answer, which has just 

received, we are officially 
made acquainted, for the firsttime, 
with the causes which have pre- 
vented the ratification of the 
treaty by his catholic majesty. It 
isalleged by the minister of Spain, 
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that this government had attempt- 
ed to alter one of the principal ar- 
ticles of the treaty, by a declaration 
which the minister of the United 
States had been ordered to present, 
when he should deliver the ratifi- 
cation by his government in ex- 
— for that of Spain ; and of 
which he gave notice, explanatory 
of the sense in which that article 
was understood, It is further al- 
leged, that this government had 
recently tolerated or protected an 
expedition from the United States 
against the province of Texas, 
These two imputed acts are stated 
as the reasons which have induced 
his catholic majesty to withhold 
his ratification from the treaty, to 
obtain explanations respecting 
which, it is repeated that an envoy 
would be forthwith dispatched to 
the United States, How far these 
allegations will justfy the conduct 
of the government of Spain, will 
appear on a view of the following 
facts, and the evidence which sup- 
ports them, 

Tt will be seen, by the docu- 
ments transmitted herewith, that 
the declaration mentioned relates 
to a clause in the eighth article, 
concerning certain grants of land 
recently made by his catholic ma- 
jesty in Florida, which it was 
understood had conveyed all the 
lands which till then had been un- 

ranted. It was the intention of 
- parties to annul these latter 
ar. and that clause was drawn 
or that express purpose, but for 
none other, The date of those 
grants was unknown, but it was 
understood to be posterior to that 
inserted in the article; indeed it 
must be obvious to all, that, if 
that provision in the treaty had 
not effect of annullin 
grants, it would be altogether nu- 
gatory. 
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gatory. Immediately after the 
treaty was concluded and ratified 
by this government, an intimation 
was received that these grants were 
of anterior date to that fixed on by 
the treaty, and that they would 
not of course be affected by it. 
The mere possibility of such a 
case, so inconsistent with the in- 
tention of the parties, and the 
meaning of the article, induced 
this government to demand an 
explanation on the subject, which 
was immediately granted, and 
which corresponds with this state- 
ment. With respect to the other 
act alleged, that this government 
had tolerated or protected an ex- 
pedition against ‘Texas, it is utterly 
without foundation. Every dis- 
countenance has invariably been 
given to every such attempt with- 
in the limits of the United States, 
as is fully evinced by the acts of 
the government, and the proceed- 
ings of the courts. There being 
cause, however, to apprehend, in 
the course of the last summer, 
that some adventurers entertained 
views of the kind suggested, the 
attention of the constituted autho- 
rities in that quarter was imme- 
diately drawn to them, and it is 
known that the project, whatever 
it might be, has utterly failed. 
These facts will, itis presumed, 
satisfy every impartial mind, that 
the government of Spain had no 
justifiable cause for declining to 
ratify the treaty. A treaty con- 
cluded in conformity with in- 
structions is obligatory, in good 
faith, in all its stipulations, accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning 
of the parties, Each party is bound 
to ratify it. If either could set 
aside, without the consent of the 
other, there would be no longer 
any rules applicable to such trans. 
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actions between nations. By this 
proceeding, the government of 


Spain has rendered to the United 
States a new and very serious in. 
jury. It has been stated, that a 
minister would be sent to ask cers 
tain explanations of this govern. 
ment, But, if such were desired, 
why were they not asked within 
the time limited for the ratifica. 
tion? Is it contemplated to open 
a new negotiation respecting any 
of the articles or conditions of the 
treaty? If that were done, to what 
consequences might it not lead? 
At what time, and in what man- 
ner, would a new negotiation ter: 
minate? By this proceeding, Spain 
has formed a relation between the 
two countries which will justify 
any measures on the part of the 
United States, which a strong 
sense of injury and a proper re- 
gard for the rights and interests 
of the nation may dictate. In the 
course to be pursued, these objects 
should be constantly held in view, 
and have their due weight, Our 
national honour must be main- 
tained, and a new and a distin- 
guished proof be afforded of that 
regard for justice and moderation 
which has invariably governed the 
councils of this free people. It 
must be obvious to all, that if the 
United States had been desirous 
of making conquests, or had been 
even willing to aggrandize them- 
selves in that way, they could have 
no inducement to form this treaty. 
They would have much cause for 

ratulation at the course which 
ns been pursued by Spain, An 
ample field for ambition 1s open 
before them. But such a career 


is not consistent with the princi 
ples of their government, or the 
interests of the nation. 


From a full view of all circum- 
stances, 
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stances, it is submitted to the con- 
sideration of congress, whether it 
will not be proper for the United 
States to carry the conditions of 
the treaty into effect in the same 
manner as if it had been ratified 
by Spain, claiming on their part 
all its advantages, and yielding to 
Spain those secured to her. By 
pursuing this course, we shall rest 
on the sacred ground of right, 
sanctioned in the most solemn 
manner by Spain herself, by a 
treaty which she was bound to ra- 
tify ; for refusing to do which she 
must incur the censure of other 
nations, even those most friendly 
to her; while, by confining our- 
selves within that limit, we cannot 
fail to obtain their well-merited 
approbation. We must have peace 
on a frontier where we have been 
so long disturbed; our citizens 
must be indemnified for losses so 
long since sustained, and for which 
indemnity has been so unjustly 
withheld from them. Accom- 
plishing these great objects, we 
obtain all that is desirable. 

But his catholic majesty has 
twice declared his determination 
to send a minister to the United 
States to ask explanations on cer 
tain points, and to give them, re- 
specting his delay to ratify the 
treaty. Shall we act, by taking 
the ceded territory, and proceed- 
ing to execute the other conditions 
of the treaty before this minister 
arrives and is heard? This is a 
case which forms a strong appeal 
to the candour, the magnanimity, 
and honour of this people, Much 
is due to courtesy between nations, 
By a short delay we shall lose no- 
thing ; for, resting on the ground 
ot immutable truth and justice, we 
cannot be diverted from our pur- 
pose, It ought to be presumed 
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that the explanations which may 
be given to the ministerJof Spain 
will be satisfactory, and produce 
the desired result. Jn any event, 
the delay for the purpose men- 
tioned, being a further manifesta- 
tion of the sincere desire to termi- 
nate, in the most friendly manner, 
all differences with Spain, cannot 
fail to be duly appreciated by his 
catholic majesty, as well as b 
other powers. It is submitted, 
therefore, whether it will not be 
proper to make the law proposed 
for carrying the conditions of the 
treaty into effect, should it be 
adopted, contingent; to suspend 
its Operation upon the responsi- 
bility of the executive, in such 
manner as to afford an opportu- 
nity for such friendly explanations 
as may be desired, during the 
present session of congress, 

I communicate to congress a 
copy of the treaty and of the ir.- 
structions to the minister of the 
United States in Madrid, respect- 
ing it; of his correspondence with 
the minister of Spain, and of such 
other documents as may be neces- 
sary to giveafull view of the subject. 

In the course which the Spanish 
government have, on this occasion, 
thought proper to pursue, it is sa. 
tisfactory to know that they have 
not been countenanced by any 
other European power. On the 
contrary, the opinion and wishes 
both of France and Great Britain 
have not been withheld, either 
from the United States or from 
Spain, and have been unequivocal 
in favour of the ratification, There 
is also reason to believe that the 
sentiments of the imperial govern- 
ment of Russia have been the 
same, and that they have also 


been made known to the cabinet 


of Madrid. 
In 
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In the civil war existing be- 
tween Spain and the Spanish pro- 
vinces in this hemisphere, the 
greatest care has been taken to 
enforce the laws intended to pre- 
serve an impartial neutrality. Our 
ports have continued to be equally 
open to both parties, and on the 
same conditions, and our citizens 
have been equally restrained from 
interfering in favour of either to 
the prejudice of the other. The 
progress of the war, however, has 
operated manifestly in favour of 
the colonies. Buenos Ayres still 
maintains, unshaken, the inde- 
pendence which it declared in 
1816, and has enjoyed since 1810, 
Like success has also lately at- 
tended Chili and the provinces 
north of the La Plata, bordering 
on it; and likewise Venezuela. 

This contest has, from its com- 
‘ mencement, been very interesting 
to other powers, and to none more 
so than to the United States. A vir- 
tuous people may and will confine 
themselves within the limits of a 
strict neutrality ; but it is not in 
their power to beliold a conflict so 
vitally important to their neigh- 
bours, without the sensibility and 
sympathy which naturally belong 
to such a case, Jt has been the 
steady purpose of this government 
to prevent that feeling leading to 
excess; and it is very gratifying 
to have it in my power to state, 
that so strong has been the sense 
throughout the whole community, 
of what was due to the character 
and obligations of the nation, that 
few examples of a contrary kind 
have occurred. 

The distance of the colonies 
from the parent country, and the 
great extent of their population 
and resources, gave them advan- 
tages which, it was anticipated at 
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a very early period, it would be 
difficult for Spain to surmount. 
The steadiness, consistency, and 
success, with which they have pur. 
sued their object, as evinced more 
particularly by the undisturbed 
sovereignty which Buenos Ayres 
has so long enjoyed, evidently give 
them a strong claim to the favour. 
able consideration of other na. 
tions. These sentiments on the 
part of the United States have not 
been withheld from other powers, 
with whom it is desirable to act in 
concert. Should it become mani- 
fest to the world that the efforts of 
Spain to subdue those provinces 
will be fruitless, it may be pre 
sumed that the Spanish govern- 
ment itself will give up the con- 
test. In producing such a deter- 
mination, it cannot be doubted 
that the opinion of friendly powers, 
who have taken no part in the con- 
troversy, will have their merited 
influence. . 

It is of the highest importance 
to our national character, and in- 
dispensable to the morality of our 
citizens, that all violations of our 
neutrality should be prevented. 
No door should be left open for 
the evasion of our laws; no op- 
portunity afforded to any who 
may be disposed to take advan- 
tage of it to compromise the in- 
terest or honour of the nation. It 
is submitted, therefore, to the con- 
sideration of congress, whether it 
may not be advisable to revise the 
laws, with a view to this desirable 
result. 

It is submitted, also, whether it 
may not be advisable to designate, 
by law, the several ports or places 
along the coast, at which only fo- 
reign ships of war and privateers 
may be admitted. ‘The difficulty 


of sustaining the regulations of our 
commerce, 
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commerce, and of other impor- 
tant interests, from abuse, without 
stich designation, furnishes a strong 
motive for this measure, 

At the time of the negotiation 
for the renewal of the commercial 
convention between the United 
States and Great Britain, a hope 
had been entertained that an arti- 
cle might have been agreed upon, 
aosealy satisfactory to both coun- 
tries, regulating, upon principles 
of justice and reciprocity, the com- 
mercial intercourse between the 
United States and the British pos- 
sessions, as well in the West Indies 
as upon the continent of North 
America. The plenipotentiaries 
ofthe two governments, not having 
been able to come to an agreement 
on this important interest, those 
of the United States reserved for 
the consideration of this govern- 
ment the proposals which had been 
presented to them:as the ultimate 
offer on the part of the British go- 
vernment, and which they were 
not authorized to accept. On 
their transmission here, they were 
examined with due deliberation, 
the result of which was, a new 
effort to meet the views of the 
British government. ‘The mini- 
ster of the United States was in- 
structed to make a further propo- 
sal, which has not been accepted. 
It was, however, declined tn an 
amicable manner. i recommend 
to the consideration of congress, 
whether further prohibitory pro- 
visions in the laws relating to this 
intercourse may not be expedient. 
It is seen with interest, that al- 
though it has not been practicable, 
as yet, to agree in any arrange- 
ment of this important branch of 
their commerce, such is the dispo- 
station of the parties, that each will 
view any regulations which the 
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other may make respecting it, in 
the most friendly light. 

By the 5th article of the con. 
vention concluded on the 20th of 
October 1818, it was stipulated 
that the difference which had 
arisen between .the two govern- 
ments, with regard to the true in- 
tent and meaning of the 5th arti- 
cle of the treaty of Ghent, in rela- 
tion to the carrying away, by 
British officers, of slaves from the 
United States, after the exchange 
of the ratifications of the treaty of 
peace, should be referred to the 
decision of some friendly sovereign 
or state, to be named for that pur- 
pose. The minister of the United 
States has been instructed to name 
to the British government a foreign 
sovereign, the common friend to 
both parties, for the decision of 
this question. The answer of that 
government to the proposal, when 
received, will indicate the further 
measures to be pursued on the 
part of the United States. 

Although the pecuniary embar- 
rassments which affected various 
parts of the union during the latter 
part of the preceding year, have, 
during the present, been consider- 
ably augmented, and still continue 
to exist, the receipts into the trea- 
sury, to the 30th of September 
last, have amounted to 19,000,000 
dollars. After defraying the 
current expenses of the govern- 
ment, including the interest and 
reimbursement of the public debt, 
payable to that period, amounting 
to 18,200,000 dollars, there re- 
mained in the treasury on that day 
more than 2,500,000 dollars, 
which, with the sums receivable 
during the remainder of the year, 
will exceed thecurrent demands up- 
on the treasury for the same period. 

The causes which have tended 
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to diminish the public receipts 
could not fail tohave a correspond. 
ing effect upon the revenue which 
has accrued from imposts and ton- 
nage, during the first three quar- 
ters of the present year. It is, 
however, ascertained that the du- 
ties which have been secured du- 
ring that period exceed 18,000,000 
dollars, and those of the whole 
year will probably amount to 
23,000,000 dollars. 

For the probable receipts of the 
next year, I refer you to the state- 
ments which will be transmitted 
from the treasury, which will en- 
able you to judge whether further 
provision be necessary, 

The great reduction in the price 
of the principal articles of domes- 
tic growth which has occurred 
during the present year, and the 
consequent fall in the price of la- 
bour, apparently so favourable to 
the success of domestic manufac- 
tures, have not shielded them 
against other causes adverse to 
their prosperity. The pecuniary 
embarrassments which have so 
deeply affected the commercial 
interests of the nation have been 
no less adverse to our manufac- 
turing establishments, in several 
sections of the union. 

The great reduction of the cur- 
cency which the banks have been 
constrained to make, in order to 
continue specie payments, and the 
vitiated character of it where such 
reductions have not beenattempted, 
instead of placing within the reach 
of these establishments the pecu- 
niary aid necessary to avail them- 
selves of the advantages resulting 
from the reductions of the prices 
of the raw materials and of labour, 
have compelled the banks to with- 
draw from them a portion of the 
capital heretofore advanced to 
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them. That aid which has been 
refused by the banks has not been 
obtained from other sources, owitig 
to the loss ef individual confidence 
from the failures which have re. 
cently occurred in some of oy; 
principal commercial cities, 

An additional cause of the de. 
pression of these establishments 
may probably be found in the pecu. 
niary embarrassments which have 
recently affected those countries 
with which our commerce hasbeen 
principally prosecuted, 

Their manufactures, for the 
want of a ready or profitable mar- 
ket at home, have been shipped by 
the manufacturers to the United 
States, and, in many instances, 
sold at a price below their current 
value at the place of manufacture, 
Although this practice may, from 
its nature, be considered temporary 
or contingent, it is not on that ac- 
count less injurious in its effects. 
Uniformity in the demand and 
price of an article is highly desira- 
ble to the domestic manufacturer. 

It is deemed of great impor- 
tance to give encouragement to 
our domestic manufacturers. In 
what manner the evils adverted to 
may be remedied, and how far it 
may be practicable, in other re- 
spects, to afford to them further en- 
couragement, paying due regard 
to all the other great interests oi 
the nation, is submitted to the wis- 
dom of congress. ° 

The survey of the coast for the 
establishment of fortifications 1s 
now nearly completed, and const- 
derable progress has been made 
in the collection of materials for 
the construction of fortifications in 
the Gulf of Mexico and in the 
Chesapeake Bay. The works on 
the eastern bank of the Potomac, 


below Alexandria, and on the Pea- 
‘ pach, 
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pach, in the Delaware, are much 
advanced ; and it is expected that 
the fortification at the narrows, tn 
the harbour of New York, will be 
completed in the present year. To 
derive all the advantages contem- 
plated from these fortifications, it 
«was necessary that they should be 
jndiciously posted and constructed 
with a view to permanence. The 
ress hitherto has, therefore, 
been slow ; but as the difficulties, 
in parts heretofore the least ex- 
plored and known, are surmount- 
ed, it will in future be more rapid. 
As soon as the survey of the coast 
iscompleted, which, it is expected, 
will be doneearly inthenext spring, 
the engineers employed in it will 
eed to examine, for like pur- 
poses, the northern and north-west- 
ern frontiers. 

The troops intended to occupy a 
station atthemouth of the St. Peters, 
onthe Mississippi, have established 
themselves there ; and those which 
were ordered to the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone, on the Missouri, 
have ascended that river to the 
Council Bluffs, where they will 
remain until next spring, when 
they will proceed to the place of 
their destination. I have the sa- 
tisfaction to state, that this mea- 
sure has been executed in amity 
with the Indian tribes, and that it 
promises to produce, in regard to 
them, all the advantages which 
were contemplated by it. 

Much progress has likewise been 
made in the construction of ships 
of war, and in the collection of 
umber and other materials for 
ship building, It is not doubted 
that our navy will soon be aug 
mented tothe number, and placed, 
in all respects, on the footing pro- 
vided for by law. 

board, consisting of engi- 


neers and naval officers, have not 
yet made their final report of sites 
for two naval depdts, as instructed 
according to the resolutions of 
March 18 and April 20, 1818; 
but they have examined the coast 
therein designated, and their re. 
port is expected in the next month, 

For the protection of our cém- 
merce in the Mediterranean, along 
the southern Atlantic coast, in the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, it has 
been found necessary to maintain 
a strong naval force, which itseems 
proper for the present to continue. 
There is much reason to believe, 
that if any portion of the squadron 
heretofore stationed in the Medi- 
terranean should be withdrawn, 
our intercourse with the powers 
bordering on that sea would be 
much interrupted, if not altogether 
destroyed. Such, too, has been 
the growth of a spirit of piracy in 
the other quarters mentioned, by 
adventurers from every country, 
in abuse of the friendly flags which 
they have assumed, that not to 
protect our commerce there, would 
be to abandon it asa prey to their 
rapacity., Due attention has like- 
wise been paid to the suppression 
of the slave trade, in compliance 
with a law of the last session. Or- 
ders have been given to the com- 
manders of all our public ships to 
seize all vessels navigated under 
our flag, engaged in that trade, 
and to bring them in, to be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner pre- 
scribed by that law. It is hoped 
that these vigorous measures, sup- 
ported by like acts by other na- 
tions, will soon terminate a com- 
merce so disgraceful to the civilized 
world. 

In the execution of the duty im- 
posed by these acts, and of a high 
trust connected with it, it is with 
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deep regret | have to state the loss 
which has been sustained by the 
death ofcommodore Perry. His 
gallantry in a brilliant exploit in 
the late war added to the renown 
of his country. His death is de- 
plored as a national misfortune. 
James Monrog. 
Washington, 7th Dec, 1819. 





SPAIN, 

22.—The Spanish government 
onthe Ist May inst. sent the follow- 
ingnoteto M. L.Montmorency, the 
French ambassador at Madrid : 

The recent law, which re-esta- 
blishes in France a previous cen- 
sorship over all periodical works, 
evidently places them entirely at 
the disposal of government: yet, 
for all that, several of them have 
not ceased to display a spirit no 
less hostile to Spain than inconsis- 
tent with the sentiments of the age 
in which we live. 

The Spanish government, 
equally strong in the glorious ad- 
hesion of a people worthy of the 
liberty for which they are indebted 
to their king, and in its conscious 
rectitude of the principles which 
direct it, despises, as they deserved 
to be despised, those productions, 
at once short-lived and violent, of 
a faction, which, affecting not to 
understand the advantages of the 
political system established in their 
own country, continues to feed it- 
self with chimeras, and, breathing 
out impotent desires, incessantly 
prays for the resurrection of su- 
perannuated institutions incompa- 
tible with the intelligence of the 
age. At the same time the Spanish 
government cannot omit to call 
the attention of the enlightened 
cabinet of his most christian ma- 
jesty to the melancholy results of 
such culpable conduct, because it 
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sees clearly that the object is to 
spread every where disquietude, 
fear, and distrust, Ly inventing 
stories of insurrection and dissen. 
tion, and by thus alarming Eu. 
rope with the impious echo of 
their mischievous predictions, No 
one is better able than your excel. 
lency, by the rank which you so 
worthily occupy, to appreciate 
how much bad faith and impos. 
ture such writers combine with the 
erroneous maxims of their politics, 
Your excellency, who sees Spain 
present a great spectacle of peace 
and concord, without any other 
alterations or difficulties than such 
as must necessarily be felt in a 
slight degree in a numerous fami- 
ly which changes its plan of ma- 
naging its domestic affairs ;—your 
excellency, who is a witness of the 
sublime uniformity with which the 
Spanish people declared for the 
constitutional system, which pro- 
mises them numberless days of 
tranquillity and of happiness ;— 
your excellency, who doubtless ob- 
serves with a penetrating eye the 
salutary tendency of our funda- 
mental laws, which, far from be- 
ing the product of vain theories, 
are derived for the most part 
from our ancient laws of Castile, 
consecrated by time and experi- 
ence, and which are equally sepa- 
rated from humiliating despotism 
and from the fury of a mad demo- 
cracy ;—your excellency, in short, 
who doubtless admires the great- 
ness of soul and the rare virtues 
displayed by a magnanimous king, 
cordially united with his faithful 
people and rejoicing in not pos 
sessing any other power than such 
as is necessary to govern in peace, 
and to labour effectually for their 

lory and happiness ;—your ex 
he yourself will be surprise? 
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at reading in certain public pa- 
and certain despicable jour- 
nals of France, that Spain is the 

y of a handful of factious men, 
that she is now oppressed under 
the yoke of phrensied demagogues, 
that rivers of blood must yet flow, 
and that Europe is menaced with 
the sudden ere of these 
frightful evils: such things would 
surprise your excellency, if any 
thing could excite surprise on the 
part of men who have the direc- 
tion of such writings, and if indig- 
nation were not the only sentiment 
which they ought to excite. 

But the Spanish government, 
unacquainted with the obscure me- 
thods of tortuous diplomacy, sure 
of the noble and unanimous wish 
for a fraternal union pronounced 
by the nation, is very far from 
wishing to demand from any go- 
vernment, laws of exception, laws 
of restraint, the extinction of in- 
telligence, or, in short, any thing 
not conformable to the principles 
which it glories in professing. It 
will content itself with pointing 
out to the French cabinet that 
which its own good sense cannot 
fail to suggest—the ill effects 
which might result among two 
nations formed to reciprocally es- 
teem each other, to see that, un- 
der the rules of a censorship de- 
pendent on ministerial authority, 
such gross calumnies are commit- 
ted against a neighbour and a 
friend, whilst articles intended to 
counteract them, to elucidate con- 
cealed truth, and to support the 
cause of reason and justice, are re- 
jected, 

His catholic majesty, who has 
received from his august uncle so 
many proofs of tender affection, 

who in return has answered 
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his most christian majesty with 
sentiments not less elevated—con- 
vinced that it cannot escape the 
high wisdom of that monarch, 
how important it is that the most 
cordial esteem and friendship 
should reign between two nations 
which paternal sceptres govern 
under analogous institutions, and 
which possess a multitude of com- 
mon interests, has no doubt but 
that the French government will 
adopt the most efficacious means 
of preventing the breaking of those 
ties, and of tearing up those per- 
nicious seeds which imprudent or 
culpable hands are sowing, in or- 
der to reap their bitter fruits. In 
presenting these observations by 
order of the king, I take this op- 
portunity of renewing to your ex- 
cellency the assurance of my high 
consideration. 
COPY OF A MEMORIAL 

Addressed to all the ministers of 

Russia, on the subject of the 

affairs of Spain. 

The Chevalier de Zea Bermu- 
dez has presented to the imperial 
cabinet the annexed note, alae 
to the events which have just ta- 
ken place in the peninsula, and of 
which we were already informed 
by the dispatches that were for- 
warded to us by our agents at fo- 
reign courts, 

M. de Zea, in this document, 
confines himself to informing us, 
that the constitution promulgated 
by the Cortes in the year 181% 
has been accepted by the king, 
and expresses a desire to know how 
the emperor has viewed this 
change of the government. If the 
distance which separates us {wm 
Spain and from the states which 
are best enabled to weigh mature. 
ly the nature of the disasters with 
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which she is menaced be consider- 
ed, it will be readily acknowledged 
that the position of the imperial 
ministry, with regard to the re- 
presentative of the Spanish nation, 
was difficult and delicate. 

The revolution of the peninsula 
fixes the attention of the two he- 
mispheres; the interests which it 
is about to decide are the interests 
of the universe ; and if ever the 
emperor wished that the opinions 
of his allies might conduce to re- 
gulate his own, it certainly was 
at the moment when the note of 
the chevalier de Zea imposed 
upon his imperial majesty the ob- 
ligation of pronouncing upon an 
event which involves, perhaps, the 
future destinies of all civilized na- 
tions, This obligation, however, 
existed ; for, in these days, every 
subject of doubt becomes an in- 
strument of malevolence. 

The necessity of replying to M. 
de Zea was, therefore, evident ; 
but in this important conjuncture 
it appeared natural, that, previous 
to pronouncing an opinion, the 
emperor should consider the ob- 
ject which the allied powers pro- 
posed to themselves in their rela- 
tions with Spain; that he should 
consult the views which they had 
expressed to that same power ; 
and that he should take as a guide 
for his own, the principles of Eu- 
ropean policy. This is what his 
imperial majesty was bound to 
do; this is what he has done. 

Since the year 1812, more than 
one diplomatic document attests 
the generous solicitude which the 
several courts of Europe have 
co@tantly manifested in behalf of 
Spain, They applauded the no- 
ble perseverance with which her 
intrepid people resisted a foreign 
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yoke. They rendered homage to 
their wisdom, when they rallied 
round a constitutional throne the 
dearest interests of theircountry— 
the interests of her independence, 
Finally, from the period when 
providence restored Ferdinand 
VII. to his people, they never 
failed to acknowledge that solid 
institutions could alone secure on 
its basis the ancient Spanish mo- 
narchy. 

The allied sovereigns did more. 
In the course of long conferences, 
relative to the differences with Rio 
de la Plata, and to the pacifica. 
tion of the colonies, they let it be 
sufficiently understood, that these 
institutions would cease to be a 
means of peace and happiness, if, 
instead of being granted by kind- 
ness as a voluntary concession, 
they should be adopted by weak- 
ness as a last resource of salvation. 

Let us investigate, on the other 
hand, the great transactions which 
established the European alliance. 

What is the object of the en- 
gagements that were renewed on 
the (3d) 15th of November, 1813! 

The allied monarchs had just 
then obliterated the last traces of 
the revolution in France; but that 
revolution seemed ready to pro- 
duce new calamities. 

The obligation of the monarchs 
was, therefore, and their design 
was, to prevent the same storm 
bursting from the same horizon 
a third time to desolate Europe. 

Nevertheless, as if the alarms 
which were then excited by the 
state of France, and which it still 
excites, were not sufficient—as if 
governments and nations enter- 
tained but slight doubts with re- 
spect to its future condition—it 


was necessary that the genius of 
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evil should select a new theatre, 
and that Spain, in her turn, should 
be offered up as a fearful sacri- 
fice. Revelation has_ therefore 
changed its ground, but the du- 
ties of monarchs cannot have 
changed their nature, and the 

wer of the insurrection is nei- 
ther less formidable, nor less dan- 

ous, than it would have been 
in France. 

In unison, therefore, with his 
allies, his majesty cannot but de- 
sire to see granted to the peninsu- 
la, as to its transemarine pro- 
vinces, a government which he 
considers as the only one that can 
yet justify some hope in this age 
of calamities. But in virtue of 
his engagements of the (3d) 15th 
of November, 1818, his majesty 
is bound to mark with the most 
forcible reprobation, the revolu- 
tionary measures set in action to 
give new institutions to Spain. 

uch is the twofold idea which is 
found developed in the answer 
which the cabinet of Russia has 
made to the chevalier de Zea, 
by order of his imperial ma- 
jesty. The emperor does not 
doubt that his august allies will 
approve its contents, and perhaps 
they have already addressed simi- 
lar sentiments to the court of Ma- 
drid. The same wishes may, in 
fact, have inspired the same lan- 
guage; and convinced, like his 
Majesty, that crime must always 
yield pernicious fruit, they have, 
doubtless, deplored, as he has, the 
outrage which has recently tar- 
nished the annals of Spain. We 
repeat it, this outrage is deplo- 
table. It is deplorable for the 
nmap: is deplorable for 

urope ; and the Spanish nation 
now owes the example of an ex- 


piatory deed to the people of the 
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two hemispheres. ‘Till this be 
done, the unhappy object of their 
disquietude can only make them 
fear the contagion of her calami- 
ties, Nevertheless, amidst all 
these elements of disaster, and 
when so many motives combine 
to afflict the real friends of the 
welfare of nations, may a better 
future still be looked for! Is 
there any wise and redeeming 
measure whose effect may be to 
reconcile Spain with herself, as 
well as with the other powers of 
Europe? 

We dare not affirm it; for ex- 
perience has taught us to consider 
almost always as an illusion, the 
hope of a happy event. But, if 
we might trust the calculations 
which personal interest would seem 
to indicate; if it were permitted to 
presume that the Cortes would 
consult the interest of their own 
preservation, it might be believed 
that they would hasten to extir- 
pate, by a solemn measure, all 
that is culpable in the circum. 
stances which accompanied the 
change of the administration in 
Spain. The interests of the Cortes 
are here identified with the inter- 
ests of Europe. The misled sol- 
diery who protected, may to-mor- 
row assail them: and their first 
duty towards their monarch, to- 
wards their country, and them- 
selves, seems to be, to prove that 
they will never consent to legal- 
ize insurrection. ‘[hese are hopes 
which would not appear to be 


without some foundation, - The 


emperor, however, is far from 
cherishing them; and if he ad- 
mitted che possibility of a result so 
useful, he would make it depend 
upon the unanimity which might 
manifest itself in the wae of 
the principal powers of Europe, 
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as to the act by which the repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish people 
ought to signalize the opening of 
their deliberations, This unani- 
mity, always so powerful when it 
takes the character of an irrevoca- 
ble deed, will perhaps carry con- 
viction to the:minds of the most 
eminent members of his catholic 
majesty; and the allied courts 
would seem to have an easy 
n.eans of impressing upon their 
language a an imposing uni- 
formity, 

Their ministers in France have 
hitherto treated, in their name, 
with a plenipotentiary of the court 
of Madrid. Can they not now 
present to him, in common, ob- 
servations, the summary of which 
follows, and which would recall 
to the Spanish government the 
conduct, as well as the political 
principles, of the allied monarchs? 

“The monarchs,”’ would say 
the five ministers, **have never 
ceased to entertain wishes for the 
prosperity of Spain. They will 
alwaysenteriainthem. They have 
desired, that in Europe, as in 
America, institutions conforma- 
ble to the progress of civilization, 
and to the wants of the age, might 
procure ®& all Spaniards long 
years of peace and happiness. 
‘They desire the same at this mo- 
ment, They have wished that all 
these institutions should becomea 
real blessing, by the legal man- 
ner in which they should be in- 
troduced. They now wish the 
SaAMCe 

“ This last consideration will 
convey to the ministers of his ca- 
tholic majesty with what senti- 
ments of affliction and grief they 
have learned the events of the 8th 
of March, and those which pre- 
seded it. According to their opi- 
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nion, the salvation of Spain, as 
well as the welfare of Europe, 
will require that this crime should 
be disavowed, this stain effaced, 
this bad example exterminated. 
The honour of such a reparation 
appears to depend upon theCortes, 
Let them deplore, and forcibly 
reprobate, the means employed 
to establish a new mode of go- 
vernment in their country; and, 
in consolidating an administration 
wisely constitutional, let them 
adopt the most rigorous laws 
against sedition and revolt. 

“Then, and only then, the al- 
lied cabinets will be able to main- 
tain friendly and amicable rela- 
tions with Spain.” 

These observations, urged in 
common by the representatives of 
the fivecourts, would, from thence- 
forth, demonstrate to the Spanish 
ministry the conduct which the al. 
lied governments would observe 
in case the consequences of the 
8th of March should perpetuate 
in Spain trouble and anarchy. If 
these salutary counsels be listened 
to; if the Cortes offer to their 
king, in the name of the nation, a 
Kn ah of obedience ; if they suc. 
ceed in establishing, upon durable 
bases, the tranquillity of Spain, 
and the peace of Southern Ame- 
rica, the revolction will have 
been defeated at the very mo- 
ment when it thought to obtain a 
triumph, 

If, on the contrary, alarms, 
perhaps too reasonable, be realized, 
at least the five courts will have 
discharged a sacred duty; at least 
anew occurrence will have de- 
veloped the principles, indicated 
the object, and displayed the scope 
of the European alliance. 

The emperor awaits the answer 
of the courts of Vienna, London, 

Beilin 
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Berlin, and Paris, to the commu- 
nications which his ministers have 
addressed to him on the subject. 
He informs them that the present 
memorial is the instruction which 
he has caused to be dispatched to 
all his ministers on the subject of 
the affairs of Spain. 


— 





PORTUGAL, 
Proclamation from the provision- 
al junta of supreme government 
of the kingdom, to the Portu- 


ese. 

Fr the agitation which pervaded 
theseveral nations of Europe shook 
their thrones, your army saved the 
country ; immortalizing its name, 
itisnot lessmeritoriousthatit should 
have removed it from the abyss 
into which it was precipitated, by 
the almost total loss of the nation- 
al representation. 

An inconsiderate administra- 
tion, full of error and vice, had 
overwhelmed the nation with every 
species of evil, viopating our rights 
and immunities, breaking down 
our privileges and liberties, and 
profaning those laudable customs 
which have characterised us since 
the establishment of the monar- 
chy, and which were perhaps the 
most sure pledges of our social 
virtues, 

Love of one’s country sacrificed 
to egotism, was no more thana 
vain name in the mouths of those 
persons who filled the highest cf- 
fices in the nation, whose only ob- 
ject was the attainment.of wealth 
and power, as the reward of their 
crimes, their ignorance, and want 
of experience in conducting the 
affairs of the state. It is by these 
means that we are deprived of our 
commerce, industry has ceased to 
eaist, agriculture has decayed, and 


our ships have become rotten; a 
few days only were wanting ere 
we should have lost the last trading 
vessel, and the ruin of our naviga- 
tion, for which we were so famous 
in the time of our former glory, 
would have followed :—then we 
ploughed the ocean, inspecting the 
coasts, frequenting ports without 
Opposition, and spreading over as- 
tonished and envying Europe the 
precious commodities of the east, 
and the riches of both worlds. 
The source of national prospe- 
rity being thus dried up, the neces- 
sary consequence was the loss of 
our dearest interests; and to crown 
our evils, our adorable sovereign 
determined to leave us, Portu- 
guese! from that fatal day we 
calculate our misfortunes. We 
have lost every thing; and we 
should even be deprived of our 
name, so famous in the annals of 
history, if we did not show that 
we still possess the same constancy 
with which we have suffered so 
many calamities, by the heroic rey 
solution we have this day taken. 
Our ancestors were happy, be- 
cause they lived in fortunate ages, 
when Portugal boasted of a re- 
presentative government and a 
cortes of the nation, when prodi- 
gies of valour were performed, 
while the people obeyed the laws 
which were wisely enacted, laws 
which were advantageous to all, 
because they were obligatory on 
all, Then it was that the nation 
made Africa tremble, that it con- 
quered India, and astonished the 
known world, to which it added 
another, extending still further the 
renown of its prowess. Never did 
religion, the throne, and the coun- 
try in general, obtain such impor- 
taut acquisitions ; never did it pos- 
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sess greater plory or more solid 

s; all those honours con- 
tinually flowing in from the con- 
stitution of the state, because it 
maintained the rights of the sove- 
reign.and of the subject in perfect 
equilibrium, making the nation 
and its chief one family, in. which 
all were united for general hap- 
piness. 

Let us then have that constitu- 
tion, and we shall be again happy. 
Our lord John VI., our adored 
monarch, has omitted to give it to 
us, because he is ignorant of our 
desires ; there is now not time to 
ask him for it, for the evils which 
we have suffered, and have still to 
endure, require a prompt remedy. 

Let us convoke the cortes in imi- 
tation of our ancestors, and let 
us expect, from their wisdom and 
firmness, those measures which 
can alone save us from perdition, 
and secure our political existence. 
The desire of the nation and the 
army requires the adoption of this 
measure, which has been already 
too long retarded. In the glorious 
plains of Orique the army raises 
its voice, and the monarchy ap- 
pears ; this day the forces express 
their determination to save from 
destruction those precious deposi- 
tories confided to their protection, 
and maintained by their valour, 
invincible for ages past. 

Portuguese !—The step which 
you have just taken for your future 
happiness was necessary, was even 
indispensable, and your miserable 
condition fully justified your pro- 
ceedings. Do not therefore be in- 


timidated, for you certainly do 
not betray the sentiments of your 
natural fidelity, The world knows 
well that our determination was 
not the effect of personal hatred, 
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or of any disaffection to the au. 
gust house of Braganza. United 
with the whole nation, we are 
taking measures to strengthen the 
bonds of love, of respect, and of alle. 
giance, for we are most closely con. 
nected to the dynastyof the immor. 
tal John IV., and the virtues which 
adorn the heart of the most dearly 
beloved of his descendants, assure 
us that he will unite his endeavours 
with ours, making happy a nation 
which has performed so many acts 
of heroism in order to adorn his 
forehead with the crown of the 
Lusitanian empire. 

The change which we have 
brought about does not attack the 
essential parts of the monarchy. 
Our holy religion will gain strength 
by the improvement of morals, un- 
til this day unfortunately aban- 
doned, and will ensure the felicity 
of this and future ages, 

The Jaws of the kingdom reli- 
giously observed, will secure pri- 
vate property, and the nation will 
preserve for every one the peaceful 
enjoyment of his rights, because it 
does not wish to destroy but to in- 
crease them. 

No one shall be molested for his 
political opinions or past conduct ; 
and the wisest measures will be 
taken to avoid disturbance, which 
might be occasioned by dislike, or 
the accomplishment of private re- 
venge. 

Portuguese !—Be assured of the 
good intentions which animate 
us. Chosen to watch over yout 
destinies until the arrival of that 
day, when, completely represent- 
ed, vou will establish another form 
of government, we shall use our 
best endeavours to merit the con- 
fidence placed in us; and if the 


result shall be as we expect, the 
adop- 
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adoption ofa constitution, it willno narchand yours,and will bethe most 
doubt secure the rights of the mo- gloriousrecompense for ourlabours, 
Palace of government, August 24, 1820. 


(Signed) 


President......+.+...Antonio da Silviere Pinto da Fonseca. 
Vice President. .......Sebastioa Drago Velente de Brito Cabreiro, 
For the Clergy........Luis Pedro de Andradae Brederode-Dean. 


For the Nobi ity.. vee 


Pedro Leiste Pereira da Mello. 


For the Magistrates, ... Manuel Fernandes Thomaz. 
For Commerce,...... Francisco Jose de Barros Lima. 
For the province of ] Jose Maria Xavier de Araeijo. 


Minho,...cccecece 


PROCLAMATION. 

The governor-general of the arse- 
sic of the division of Oporto, 
to the people of the same divi- 
sion, and the troops stationed in 
it, and the nation. 
Portuguese!—The day of glory 

and national independence has at 

last dawned. A government cho- 
sen by the people is appointed ; 
and speedily the same cortes, which 
existed at the time of the glorious 
restoration of thePortuguese name, 

(but of which a feeble administra- 

tion has bereft us) secured our in- 

dependence, and the throne of the 
most serene house of Braganza. 

We are now about to confer equal 

benefits; securing, in the most 

solid manner, a constitution ana- 
mgous to our customs, and which 
will protect us from the vices 
which despotism is sure to intro- 
duce into the most useful institu- 
tions of the state. Wait quietly, 
lentreat you, the glorious desti- 
nies which are preparing for you. 

Confide in the government which 

the nation has chosen, and let every 

one perform willingly that to 
which he may be invited by his 
country. Exclaim with me,“Long 

live our good king John VI.”— 

“Long live our sacred religion!” — 


Joao da Cunla Sollo-Mayor, 
Jose Ferriera Borges, 
Jose da Silva Carvallo, 
Francisco Gomez da Silva, 


} Secretaries. 


“Long live the cortes!”’ and by its 
means the Portuguese constitu- 
tion. 
(Signed ) 
Puitipre pe Souza CANAVARRO, 
Lieutenant-general, &c. 
Head-quarters, Oporto, Aug. 25. 
PROCLAMATION. 

The governors of the kingdom 
of Portugal and Algarves to 
the corps of the army who have 
erred from their duty. 

Valiant soldiers, who have suf- 
fered yourselves to be deluded! 
After having maintained, with 
your blood, the rights of religion, 
of the throne, and of the country 
—after having, in the midst of 
dangers and privations, astonished 
the nations of Europe by the glo- 
rious deeds which you performed 
in a war without parallel—it is in 
the bosom of peace, in the centre 
of your families, and in your own 
homes, that insidious seduction 
makes you lose the merit which it 
has cost you so much to acquire, 
by staining your hitherto unsul- 
lied fidelity. 

The governors of the king- 
dom, if they employed force and 
the means which his majesty placed 
in their hands, and which are sup- 
ported by the loyalty and brave 

conduct 
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conduct of the troops and the pro- 
vinces of T'ra-los-Montes, Beira, 
Estremadura, and Alentejo, and 
of the kingdom of Algarva, when 
the applications made to them by 
the pretended supreme junta were 
received with the contempt which 
they merited, they would soon 
make you know into what a me- 
lancholy situation the authors of 
your error have led you ; but, con- 
vinced of the paternal tone of our 
mild monarch, and how painful it 
would betohim to have Portuguese 
blood spilt, they grant you in his 
royal name an entire pardon. 

Considering that the officers 
and soldiers of the corps which 
have erred, failed, rather out of 
obedience to their commanders 
than with the intention of with. 
drawing from their allegiance to 
the lawful government of their 
sovereign, they do not offer re- 
wards to those who shall return to 
their duties, it being unworthy of 
a Portuguese that such a stimulus 
should make troops return to their 
duty who never were mercenary ; 
but they offer the clemency of 
their monarch, and perfect obli- 
vion of the inconsiderate steps of 
which they have been guilty, to all 
those who shall promptly abandon 
the unjust party to which they have 
unhappily suffered themselves to 
be attached, and shall join the 
faithful corps which are the nearest 
to them, 

The officers of the misled 
corps, who shall promptly concur 
in causing the said corps to return 
to their proper obedience, shall 
not only be pardoned, but also 
especial consideration shall be had 
of the merit of their resolution. 

Lisbon, in the palace of the 

government, Sept. 2, 1820. 
"Lhe cardinal Patriarcu, 
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Marquis de Borsa. 

Conde de Prnicue, 

Conde de Ferria, 

Antonio Gomez Riseiro, 

PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants. of the city of 
mem and other Portuguese, 
who by their example have suf. 
fered yourselves to be led astray! 
—The governors of the kingdom, 
the sole depositories of the royal 
authority in the absence of our 
beloved sovereign, have just given 
the nation the most evident proof 
of the paternal sentiments of his 
majesty, by adopting in his royal 
name the resolution to convoke 
the Cortes, in the persuasion that 
this means will fill with satisfac. 
tion all the provinces of the king- 
dom, and, above all, those which 
founded on this desire the error 
into which they have been led. 
They hope that this resolution 
will be the signal of general union 
and concord—persuaded that it is 
only from sinister intentions or 
manifest infatuation, that every 
one can refuse obedience to a go- 
vernment, the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the king our master, 
when it adopts the legal means to 
meet the complaints, the wishes of 
the nation, and is firmly and sin- 
cerely determined to carry its re- 
solution into effect with all pos- 
sible promptitude, 

Portuguese! who were de- 
luded—show to your countrymen, 
to all Europe, that your momen- 
tary error did not arise from want 
of loyalty or from ambitious pro- 
jects; and do not give ear to the 
perfidious oe en which may 
be made you. Remember that the 


first duty—the first wish of every 
Portuguese—is to maintain the in- 
dependence of the monarchy, and 
its unity, indissoluble. 


The 
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The governors of the king- 
dom solemnly promise, in his ma- 


jesty’s name, entire amnesty to 


those who return promptly to 
their duty, and submit to the law- 
ful government; declaring, be- 
sides, that in every case, secure of 
the loyal sentiments of the great 
majority of the Portuguese, they 
are resolved to cause the authority 
of his majesty to be recognised in 
the whole kingdom. 

(Signed by the governors of the 
kingdom. ) 

isbon, Sept. 7. 
PROCLAMATION. 

The governors of the kingdom 
to the loyal and valorous Por- 
tuguese army. 

Commanders, officers, and sol- 
diers, of the heroic Portuguese 
army! who were the admiration 
of Europe, the terror of the enemy, 
and the firm support of the inde- 
pendence of our country—listen 
now to the voice of that same 
country which calls to you, that 
after besing saved it by your 
valour in the obstinate struggles 
of war, you may save it by your 
unchangeable loyalty from the 
horrors of civil war and from 
anarchy, 

Yes, generous Portuguese sol- 
diers, it is in the name of our 
country, in the name of our king, 
that the governors of the kingdom 
now address you. ‘They entrust 
to the great majority of the Por- 
tuguese army the preservation of 
the public tranquillity, of the unity 
of the monarchy, and of obedience 
to the legitimate government; and 
deploring the momentary blind- 
ness of a part of the same army, 
which has unfortunately suffered 
itself to be misled, they offer an 
entire amnesty, persuaded that 
your noble example will open their 


eyes and re-unite them to the only 
legitimate centre, from which the 
happiness and liberty of the Por- 
tuguese nation can emanate. 

Soldiers! The governors of 
the kingdom, as organs of the sen- 
timents of our august sovereign, 
have just convoked the Cortes, and 
are labouring with the greatest ac- 
tivity to accelerate their meeting. 

You will shortly see united 
the three estates of the kingdom, 
conformably to the fundamental 
laws of our monarchy. This is 
the only legal means of consulting 
the wishes of the nation, of listen- 
ing to its complaints, and of adopt- 
ing the permanent measures ne- 
cessary to re-establish the ancient 
edifice of our constitution, decayed 
by the lapse of time. The king 
and three estates of the kingdom— 
clergy, nobles, and people—are 
the majestic columns which are to 
supportit. Let us not be deluded 
by the ambition which disguises 
itself under specious pretences. 
We all desire the amelioration ne- 
cessary for the prosperity of the 
monarchy, but we desire a reform 
and not a revolution; the effects 
of which would be the subversion 
of this same monarchy, the disso- 
lution of the various parts which 
compose it, and, in the end, its 
subjection to a foreign yoke— 
frustrating the efforts which you 
made for its independence in the 
field of battle. 

Soldiers! Do not. give ear to 
the suggestions of the evil-minded, 
who endeavour by every means to 
inspire you with unjust distrust in 
the government, and to excite the 
army to which it belongs to defend 
the king and the nation violently 
—to dictate laws which, to be 
prudent and permanent, ought 
only to emanate from the depu- 
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ties of the nation and from the 
throne. 
The governors of the king- 
dom assure you, and time will 
shortly prove, that they are firmly 
resolved to fulfil the solemn pro- 
mise which they made. Do not 
credit those who insidiously sug- 
gest to you that the government 
seeks to gain time by announcin 
the convocation of the Cortes, an 
that it calls in the aid of foreign 
troops to silence the voice of the 
Portuguese. The governors of the 
kingdom assure you that they 
neither expect, nor have asked, 
nor are inclined to receive such 
aid; they abhor the idea of seeing 
the blood of their countrymen shed 
in a civil war, and only trust you 
will assist in fulfilling the most sa- 
cred duty of maintaining unim- 
paired the unity of government 
which is lawfully intrusted to 
them—continue to be by your 
loyalty, as well as by your valour, 
the example and the envy of fo- 
reign nations ; the greatest glory, 
the greatest happiness await you ; 
the sovereign and the nation will 
owe to you their safety, and our 
posterity will bless your names. 
God save the king. 
Lisbon, in the palace of the 
government, Sept. 6, 1820. 
The cardinal Parriarcn. 
Marquis de Borsa. 
Conde de Penicue. 
Conde de Ferria. 
Antonio Gomez Reseiro. 








NAPLES, 
PROCLAMATION OF THE KING, 
juLy 6. 

The general wish of the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies for a con- 
stitutional government having ma- 
nifested itself, we coasent to this 
of our full and entire will, and 
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promise to publish the basis in the 
space of eight days, 

Till the publication of the 
constitution the existing laws shal] 
continue to be in vigour. 

Having thus satisfied the pub. 
lic wish, we order the troops to ree 
turn to their corps, and every in. 
dividual to his ordinary occupation, 

(Signed) Fernianp, 
The secretary of state, minister, 
chancellor, 

or Marquis Tommasi, 

aples, July 6, 1820. 

DECREE OF THE NOMINATION OF 
THE NEW MINISTERS, 

Ferdinand, &c. 

We have resolved to decree, 
and do decree as follows :— 

Art. 1. We name secretary 
of state, minister of foreign affairs, 
the duke di Campo Chiaro. 

2. We name secretary of 
state, minister of grace and justice, 
and of ecclesiastical affairs, the 
count di Carmadoli, don Francisco 
Ricciardi, and during his tempo- 
rary absence the counsellor of 
chancery, baron don Francisco 
Maghano, shall be charged with 
the portfolio. 

8. We name secretary of 
state, minister of finances, the 
marquis don Felice Amati. 

4. We name secretary of 
state, minister chancellor the mar- 
quis don Guacchino Ferreri, and, 
in his absence, his functions will 
be discharged by the oldest regent 
of the supreme council of the 
chancery. 

5. Wename in place of the 
captain-general Nugent, lieut.-ge 
neral baron don Michale Carascosa. 

6. ‘Till the secretary of state, 
minister of the interior, shall be 
named, the duke di Champo Chi- 
aro shall discharge its functions. 

7, All the munisters, secretary 
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of state, are charged with the exe- 
cution of the present decree. 
(Signed) Fsrpinanp. 
The secretary of state, minister 
chancellor, 
(Signed) Marq. Tommasi. 


ACTS OF CESSION OF THE KING TO 
THE DUKE OF CALABRIA. 
Ferdinand, &c. 
My very dear and well-beloved 
son, Francis, duke of Calabria, 

In consequence of indisposi- 
tion, and the advice of my mini- 
sters, being obli om to abstain from 
all serious application, I should 
think myself wanting in my duty, 
and guilty before God, if under 
these circumstances I did not pro- 
vide for the government of the 
kingdom in such a manner that 
the most important affairs may 


take their course, and that my in- 


disposition may not be injurious 
to the public cause. Having de- 
termined from these motives to 
transfer the burden of government 
until the moment when it shall 
please God to restore me to a state 
of health necessary to support it, 
I cannot do better than confide it 
to you, my very dear and well-be- 
loved son, as well because you 
are my legitimate successor, as on 
account of the knowledge I have 
acquired of your mind and capa- 
city. 

I make you in consequence, 
and I constitute you, of my full 
and entire will, in my kingdom of 
the T'wo Sicilies, my lieutenant- 
peeeel, as you have heretofore 
been in the territory of Naples, and 
in that beyond the Pharos; and I 
transmit and grant to you, with 
the unlimited clause of Alter Ego, 
the exercise of every right, prero- 
gative, pre-eminence, and faculty, 
in the same manner as they would 
be exercised by myself in person. 
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And in order that my will may be 
universally known and executed, I 
order that this paper, signed with 
my own hand, and sealed with my 
royal seal, shall be kept and regis- 
tered by our secretary of state, mi- 
nister, chancellor, and that you 
cause to be transmitted a copy of 
it to all the counsellors and secre- 
taries of state, in order that they 
may make it known to whom it 
concerns, 

(Signed) Ferrpinanp. 

Naples, 6th July, 1820. 


NEW PROCLAMATION OF THE 
KING, OF THE 7TH JULY. 

Ferdinand, &c. 

We having given to our well- 
beloved son all the faculties neces- 
sary to provide for the govern- 
ment of our kingdom, by declar- 
ing him our lieutenant-general, 
with the Alter Ego; he has alrea- 
dy arranged the bases of the con- 
stitution which he promised, taking 
for a model that adopted by the 
kingdom of Spain in 1812, which 
was sanctioned by his catholic ma- 
jesty in the month of March last, 
saving the modifications which the 
national representatives, constie 
tutionally convoked, may think it 
expedient to propose, in order to 
adapt it to the particular circume 
stances of our states. We confirm 
this act of our well-beloved son, 
and we promise to observe the 
constitution on our faith and royal 
word, reserving to ourselves to 
swear to it ina solemn manner, in 
the presence of the provisional jun- 
ta, which, conformably tothat esta- 
blished in Spain, shall be appoint- 
ed by our well-beloved son and 
lieutenant-general, and afterwards 
in the presence of the general par- 
liament, as soon as it shall be law- 
fully assembled. 

We ratify, also, by these pre- 

senst, 
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sents, all the subsequent acts 
which shall be done by our well- 
beloved son, for the execucion of 
the constitution, and afterwards of 
the faculties and full powers which 
we have confided to him. We de- 
clare that all that shall be thus 
done shall be regarded by us as if 
done by ourself and of our own 
proper motion. 

(Signed) Ferpinanp. 

Naples, 7th July, 1820. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE DUKE OF 

CALABRIA, OF THE 7TH JULY. 

Ferdinand, &c, 

We, Francis, duke of Cala- 
bria, lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, with the Alter Ego. 

By virtue of the act dated yes- 
terday, by which his majesty, 
onr august father, has transmitted 
to us, with the unlimited clause of 
the Alter Ego, the exercise of ali 
rights, prerogatives, pre-eminen- 
ces and faculties, in the same man- 
ner as they can by exercised by his 
majesty. 

In consequence of the decision 
of his majesty to give a constitu- 
tion to the state, 

Wishing to manifest our sen- 
timents to all his subjects, and to 
second at the same time their una. 
nimous wish, 

We have resolved to decree, 
and de decree, as follows : 

Art. 1. The constitution of 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
shall be the same that was adopt- 
ed for the kingdom of Spain in 
1812, and sanctioned by his catho- 
lic majesty in March 1820, saving 
the modifications which the na- 
tional representation, constitution- 
ally convoked, shall consider it 
suitable to propose, in order to 
adapt it to the particular circum- 
stances of the states of his majes- 
ty. 
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2. We reserve to ourselves 
to adopt and make known all the 
arrangements which may be neces. 
sary to facilitate and accelerate 
the execution’ of the present de. 
cree. 

3. All our ministers secre. 
taries of state are charged with the 
execution of the present decree, 

(Signed) Francts, lieut-gen, 

Naples, 7th July 1820. 


DECREE FOR THE FORMATION OF 
THE PROVISIONAL JUNTAS, 
Ferdinand, &c. 

We Francis, hereditary prince 
and lieutenant. general of the king. 
dom, in virtue of the authority 
which has been given to us by 
our august father and sovereign : 

Having in our act of the 6th 
instant proclaimed for our states, 
and promised to swear to the con- 
stitution formed in 1812 for Spain: 

Wishing solemnly to fulfil our 
promise, and to convoke, with the 
shortest possible delay, the nation- 
al parliament of our kingdom, ac- 
cording to the forms of the above 
cited constitution : 

Wishing that all the acts 
which should precede the convoca- 
tion of the parliament may emanate 
from persons honoured with the 
public confidence— 

We have resolved to decree, 
and do decree, as follows: 

«Art. 1. There shall be a pro- 
visional junta, composed of fifteen 
members, and before whom we, 
and all the princes of our family, 
shall take the oath to the new con- 
stitution of the monarchy—an 
oath which shall be repeated be- 
fore the national parliament after 
its legitimate convocation. 

2. Until the installation of the 
national parliament we will con- 
sult the peerage are respect. 


ing all the affairs of government, 
and 
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and we will publish all the acts 
reed upon with that junta, 

8. Inorder that the choice of 
those who are to compose that 
junta. may fall upon persons the 
most eligible by their merit, and 
the most capable of fulfilling our 
wishes and those of the nation, we 
appoint the lieutenant-general D. 
Giuseppi Parisi, the chevalier D. 
Melchios Delfico, the lieutenant- 
general D. Floxistano Pepe, the 
baron D. Davide Winspeare, and 
the chevalier D. Giacinti Mar. 
tucci, who, assembled in com- 
mittee, shall present to us a list 
of twenty other persons, from 
amongst whom we shall choose 
ten, who, joined to those above 
named, shall form the junta 
charged with the functions above 
indicated. 

4. Qur minister of foreign 
relations is charged with the exe- 
cution of the present decree. 

Naples, July 9, 1820.” 








COPY OF A LETTER FROM THE EM- 
PEROR OF AUSTRIATO THE KING 
OF NAPLES. 

Troppau, Nov. 20, 1820. 

Sir, my brother, and very 
dear father-in-law, 

Unhappy circumstances have 
prevented my receiving the letters 
addressed to me by your majesty 
during a period of four months, 
The events, however, to which 
these letters have probably related, 
have not ceased to occupy my 
Most serious meditations, as well 
as those of the allied powers as- 
sembled at Troppau to deliberate 
M unison on the consequences 
with which these events menace 
the rest of the Italian peninsula, 
and perhaps the whole of Europe. 

n determining on this come 
7" consultation, we have only 
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acted in conformity with the trans 
actions of 1814, 1815, and 1818 
—transactions of which your ma- 
jesty, as well as Europe at large, 
knows the character and object, 
and upon which that tutelary al- 
liance is founded, solely designed 
to guaranty from all attaint the 
political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of all its states, and 
to ensure the repose and prosperity 
of Europe at large, by the repose 
and prosperity of each of the coun- 
tries of which it is composed. 
Your majesty then cannot doubt 
that the object of the cabinets as- 
sembled here is, to reconcile their 
interest and well-being (the enjoy- 
ment of which the paternal so- 
licitude of your majesty would 
lead you to desire for your peo- 
ple,) with the duties of the allied 
monarchs to their own states, 
But my allies and myself 
should feel happy to fulfil their 
solemn engagements, with the 
co-operation of your majesty ; 
and we now, faithful to the prin- 
ciples we have proclaimed, demand 
this co-operation. It is solely with 
this view that we propose to your 
majesty, to assemble with us in 
the city of Laybach. Your pre- 
sence, sir, we are sure, will hasten 
a reconciliation almost indispensa- 
ble ; and it is in the name of the 
dearest interests of your kingdom, 
and with that watchful solicitude 
of which we believe that we have 
given more than one testimony to 
your majesty, that we now write 
you, to receive new proofs of the 
true friendship which we bear you, 
and of that frankness which forms 
the basis of our policy. 

Receive the assurance of the 
distinguished consideration,and un- 
alterable attachment with which 
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Your majesty’s true brother, son- 
in-law and ally, 
(Signed) Francis. 
Letters were also addressed to 
the king of Naples by the emperor 
of Russia and the king of Prussia, 
but precisely in the same terms. 


-_—— 
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ADDRESS BY FERDINAND I. BY THE 
GRACE OF GOD, AND THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE MONARCHY, 
KING OF THE TWO SICILIES, 
&c. TOHIS FAITHFUL DEPUTIES 
OF THE PARLIAMENT. ‘ 
The sovereigns of Austria, 

Russia, and Prussia, united in con- 
gress at Troppau, have sent me 
three letters, in which they invite 
me to repair in person to Laybach, 
to form part of a new congress 
to be held in that place. 

You will collect from the let- 
ters themselves, copiesof which will 
be laid before you by my mini- 
sters for foreign affairs, the impor- 
tance of the object of such an invi- 
tation, which is that of interposing 
myself as mediator between the 
above-named sovereigns and the 
nation. Deeply penetrated with 
the circumstances under which we 
are placed, and desirous to make 
any sacrifice to establish the hap- 
piness of the nation on a solid ba- 
sisy I turn with avidity to every 
expedient that presents to me the 
hope of effecting that object. Con- 
sequently, I am resolved to over- 
come all the obstacles offered by 
my advanced age and the rigour 
of the season, and to comply 
protaptly with the invitation, since 
the above-named sovereigns have 
caused it to be declared to me, that 
there can be no other medium for 
treating, even were it one of the 
princes of my royal family, I set 
out with the confidence that divine 
providence will afford me the 
means of giving the last proof of my 
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love for you, in saving the nation 
from the scourge of war, Far be 
the thought from me and from 
you, that the adoption of this pro. 
ject can make me compromise the 
good of my people ; and in parting 
from you I owe it to myself to 
give you a new and sclemn gua. 
rantee. I declare then to you, and 
to the nation that has resolved to 
make every exertion for the enjoy. 
ment of a liberal and wise consti. 
tution,that, whatever measures cir- 
cumstances may exact relatively 
to our actual political state, all my 
efforts will be directed, that it 
may remain for ever fixed upon 
the following basis : 

1, That the individual and 
real liberty. of my beloved sub. 
jects may be secured by a funda- 
mental law of the state, 

2. That birth shall confer no 
privileges in the composition of 
the legislative body of the state, 

3. That no taxes shall be imposed 
without the consent of the nation 
in its legislative representation, 

4. That the accounts of pud- 
lic expenditure shall be referred to 
the nation itself, and to its repre- 
sentatives, 

5. That laws shall be made 
in accord with the national repre- 
sentatives. 

6. That the judicial power 
shall be independent. 

7. That the press shall remain 
free, except from the operations of 
laws enacted against the abuses 0! 
its liberty. 

8. That the ministers be re- 
sponsible. 

9. That the civil list shall be 
fixed. 

I further declare that none of 
my subjects shall ever receive mo- 
lestation on account of past polit'- 
cal events. My faithful deputies, 


in taking on me this care to cone 
vince 
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vince you of my love and solicitude 
for the nation, I desire that a de- 
tation of four members, selected 
Pom the parliament, may accom- 
y me, and be witnesses of the 
ers that threaten, and the en- 
deavours that may be made to en- 
slaveus. It is necessary, however, 
that until the termination of these 
negotiations, parliament do not 
propose any new measure in the 
different branches, but that affairs 
may remain in the state in which 
they are at present, limit its care 
to the part it is already called on 
to take in the organization of the 
army, and that all the arrange- 
ments dictated by time and cir- 
cumstances, may continue in the 
new year, as they were fixed in 
that which is about to expire. It 
ismy decided wish that the great. 
est economy in expenditure may 


be adopted in all the departments, 
as soon as the situation of affairs 
will permit. I leave with you in 
arting all that I hold most dear, 
ou will continue to feel those 
sentiments of attachment which 
you have ever professed for my 
royal family. I confirm my be- 
loved son, the duke of Calabria, 
in his functions of my vicar-gene- 
ral, as expressed in my acts of the 
Gth July and 11th October of this 
year. [ am convinced that you 
will receive this communication as 
a proof of my sentiments for you, 
and of that necessity which obliges 
us to prefer the salvation of our 
country to every other secondary 
interest, FerDINAND. 
Naples, Dec. 7. 1820. 
The duke of Campochiaro, se. 
cretary of state, and minister for 
foreign affairs. 


NEAPOLITAN BUDGET. 
The following budget of the income and expenditure of the kingdom of 
Naples has been submitted to the Neapolitan parliament : 


INCOME, Ducats. 
Direct contribution on on 7,430,835 
Indirect taxes _ es ae 6,745,800 
Communal twentieths nee ee 142,000 
Lottery ee ‘ia wi - 1,000,0LO 
Registration and stamps oe ee oe 450,000 
Post-oftice “a ee ee 120,000 
Extraordinary receipts oe oe 130,000 
Waters and woods os ee ee 56,000 
Discount fund mn oe ee 90,000 
Two and a half per cent. ee ve oe 150,000 
Bank of Apulia - on a 740,000 
Forfeitures - ; ee 25,150 
Revenue of Sicily oe oe oe 2,190,000 
Arrears from Sicily ee ee oe 83,948 
Oiher items amounting to oe ee 27,200 


Total oe 


This amount may be augmented 


by ameliorations in the financial system, by which the 
indirect taxes alone may be raised to ten millions, 








-- 19,380,734 
.- 4,817,200 





24,197,934 


In which the expenses of collection are not included 156,805 


EXPENDITURE. 
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EXPENDITURE. Ducats. 
Department of foreign affairs... oe ~» $90,000 
— justice and worship ae ee e+ 792,195 
— finance 4 a ». 6,993,886 
——___-— — interior ee es oe e+ 2,467,960 
war oul ee «+ 7,642,000 
marine ee ee e- 1,800,000 
Bag ee ee ee -- 194,212 
Chancery ‘ he - Sa ee 74,618 
Stamp-office and posts ot “s us -- 660,000 
Sum total «- 21,014,866 
This expenditure may, by a saving of ren “- 4,211,049 
be reduced to ee e+ 16,803,817 
Let this sum be deducted from the i income, and there 
will remain a surplus of ed 7,394,117 
To which may be added various incidental items of res 
venue, amounting to ee ee 1,105,882 
Thus the extent of revenue over expenditure may 
amount to e° ee ee ee 8,500,000 
LITERARY 
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RETROSPECT ann SELECTIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


LITERATURE, ARTS, 


AND SCIENCES, THE 


FINE ARTS, AND THE DRAMA. 














CHAPTER I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERS, 


O kind of reading is more de- 

lightful and instructive than 
Biography, even when it is written 
with very moderate talent, provi- 
ded it be sufficiently minute in its 
details, and those details either ex- 
hibit individual character, or show 
in what manner it was formed, 
With respect to the mere execu- 
tion of this species of literature, 
the French are much more perfect 
than the English; those among 
them who write biography take 
great pains in the composition o 
their works; but, though thus we 
rise from the perusal with a higher 
opinion of the writer, we do not 
get so well acquainted with the 
person whose life is written, as 
we generally do in reading En- 
glish biography. 

The year 1820 has been richer 
in biography than many preceding 
years ;—-for it is not at present a 
very usual species of composition. 
We shall enumerate and shortly 
criticise the most celebrated works 


of this kind which have been pub- 


lished during that period, and 
give extracts from some of them. 

1, “ Memoirs of Richard Lo- 
vell Edgeworth, esq., begun by 
himself, and concluded by his 
Daughter Maria Edgeworth,” 
2 vols. The popularity, and, what 
is much higher praise, the practical 
good sense and utility of miss 

dgeworth’s works, have thrown a 
celebrity not only over her, but 
over all her Seanile and though 
Mr. Edgworth was himself an au- 


f thor, we feel more interest about 


him as the father of miss Edge- 
worth, than on his own account. 
The first volume of this work is 
written by Mr. Edgeworth ; and 
exhibits a striking and, we believe, 
an accurate likeness of his man- 
ners, temper, opinions and habits, 
none of which, we must confess, 
impress us with a very high opi- 
nion. of him; and did we form 
that opinion exclusively by the 
picture he has drawn of himself, 
we should class him among the 


vain, unsteady, and not very re- 
42 _ spectable, 
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spectable, useful or amiable mem- 
bers of society. In the second vo- 
lume, however, his character rises ; 
and as av Irish landlord, beloved 
and respected by his Irish tenantry 
and improving their character and 
condition, by his precepts, advice, 
example and exertions, we must 
say that he almost deserves the 
very bigh praises accumulated on 
him by his affectionate daughter, 
With respect to the literary merit 
of this work—the first volume is 
light, lively and amusing ; the se- 
cond volume, though it contains 
some very acute and judicious re- 
marks, is rather heavy and tire. 
some. We subjoin an extract 
{rom the first volume. 

“In one of my journeys from 
Hare Hatch to Birmingham, I ac- 
cidentally met with a person, whorn 
I, as a mechanic, had a curiosity 
to see. This was a sailor, who 
had amused London with a singu- 
lar exhibition of dexterity. He 
was called Jack the Darter. He 


threw his darts, which consisted of 


thin rods of deal, of about half an 
inch in diameter, and of a yard 
long, toanamazing height and di- 
stance; for instance, he threw them 
over what was then called the New 
Church in the Strand. Of this 
feat I had heard, but I entertain. 
ect some doubts upon the subject ; 
! had inquired from my friends 
where this man could be found, 
Lut had not been able to discover 
him. As 1 was driving towards 
Birmingham in an open carriage 
of a singular construction, I over- 
took a man, who walked remark- 
ably fast, but who stopped as I 
passed him, and eyed my equipage 
with uncommon curiosity. There 
was something in his manner, that 
made me speak to him ; and, from 
the sort of questions he asked about 


my carriage, I found that he was 
a clever fellow, IT soon learned, 
that he had walked over the great. 
est part of England, and that he 
was perfectly acquainted with 
London. It came into my head 
to inquire, whether he had ever 
seen the exhibition, about which [ 
was so desirous to be informed. 
‘Lord, sir!’ said he, ¢ I am my. 
self Jack the Darter.” He hada 
roll of brown paper in his hand, 
which he unfolded, and soon pro. 
duced a bundle of the light deal 
a 

sticks, which he had the power of 
darting to such a distance. He 
readily consented to gratify my 
curiosity; and after he had thrown 
some of them to a prodigious 
height, I asked him to throw some 
of them horizontally. At the 
first trial he threw one of them 
eighty yards with great ease. I 
observed, that he coiled a small 
string round the stick, by which 
he gave it a rotary motion, that 
preserved it from altering its 
course; and at the same time it 
allowed the arm, which threw it, 
time to exercise its whole force. 

“ Tf any thing be simply thrown 
from the hand, it is clear, that it 
can acquire no greater velocity 
than that of the hand which throws 
it; but if the body that is thrown 
passes through a greater space 
than the hand, whilst the hand con- 
tinues to communicate motion to 
the body to be impelled, the body 
will acquire a velocity nearly dou- 
ble to that of the hand which 
throws it. The ancients were 
aware of this, and they wrapped a 
thong of leather round veh ct 
lins, by which they could throw 
them with additional violence. 
This invention did not, I believe, 
belong to the Greeks ; nor do I 
remember its being mentioned by 

Homer 
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Homer or Xenophon. It was in 
use among the Romans; but at 
what time it was introduced or 
laid aside, [ know not. Whoever 
is acquainted with the science of 
projectiles will perceive, that this 
invention is well worthy of their 
attention.” 

2. “ The Life of John Wesley : 
by Robert Southey.” 2 vols. All 
who have read Southey’s Life of 
Nelson will take up this work 
with no common degree of in- 
terest and expectation; but if 
ihey look forward to a biography 
equally excellent, they will, we 
think, be disappointed. It may be 
that the subject and materials do 
not possess an equal degree of in- 
terest ; and yet we cannot help 
thinking that the life of such a 
man as Wesley, and the history of 
the rise and progress of such a sect 
as that of the methodists, must be 
fertile in all those minute details 
which give acharm to biography, 
as well as in those incidents from 
which philosophy deiives some of 
her most valuable and important 
principles and lessons. 

It appears to us that Mr. Sou- 
they has extended his work beyond 
its proper limits, by admitting 
long and tedious illustrations of 
some of the peculiar tenets of the 
methodists ; but even where the 
work is confined to the life of 
Wesley, and the history of metho- 
dism, Mr, Southey does notsucceed 
in carrying the reader along with 
him so completely as he does in 
his life of Nelson. ‘I'he style has 
not that old fashioned simplicity 
and sterlingness, or that raciness, 
which, springing from an intellect 
and feeling purely British, is 
so delectable to those who are 
sick with modern style,—that di- 
stinguish and recommend most 
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of this authors prose composi- 
tions. 

The following extract is very 
striking: “ The first sermon which 
Wesley preached was upon these 
strong words: ‘If any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature ;’ 
and though he himself had not yet 
reached the same stage in his pro- 
gress as his more ardent coadjutor, 
the discourse was so high strained, 
that he was informed he was not 
to preach again in that pulpit. 

«« This was on the second day 
after his arrival in London. Ona 
the next Sunday he preached at 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and there 
also was informed that he was to 
preach no more. In the course 
of the week he went to Oxford, 
whither Peter Boehler accompa- 
nied him, and where he found only 
one of the little society which he 
had formed there ; the rest hav- 
ing been called to their several 
stations in the world, During 
these days he conversed much 
with the Moravian, but says, that 
he understood him not ; and least 
of all when he said, Mi frater, mi 
frater, excoquenda est ista tua Philo- 
sophia. Ere long, being with his 
mother at Salisbury, and prepar- 
ing for a journey to his brother 
Samuel at Tiverton, he was re- 
called to Oxford by a message 
that Charles was dying there of a 
pleurisy : setting off immediately 
upon this mournful summons, he 
found him recovering, and Peter 
Boehler with him. Boehler pos- 
sessed one kind of philosophy in a 
higher degree than his friend : the 
singularity of their appearance and 
manner excited some ;mockery 
from the under graduates, and the 
German, who perceived that Wes- 
ley was annoyed by it chiefly on 
his account, said,. with a smile, Mi 
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frater, non adbaret vestibus,’—* it 
does not even stick to our clothes,’ 
This man, a nof no ordinary 
powers of mind, became Wesley’s 
teacher : it is no slight proof of 
his commanding intellect, that he 
was listened to as such; and by 
him, ‘in the hands of the great 
God,’ says Wesley, ‘ I was clearly 
convinced of unbelief,—of the 
want of that faith whereby alone 
we are saved.’ A scruple imme- 
diately occurred to him, whether 
heought not toleave off preaching, 
—for how could he preach to 
others who had not faith himself ? 
Boehler was consulted whether he 
should leave it off, and answered, 
‘ By no means.’. * But what can 
I preach?’ said Wesley. The 
Moravian replied, ‘ Preach faith 
till you have it; and then, be- 
cause you have it, you will preach 
faith.’ Accordingly he began to 
preach this doctrine, though, he 
says, his soul started back from 
the work.” 

$. “ Memoirs of Granville Sharp, 
esq.: by Prince Hoare.” If Mr. 
Wesley’s life is interesting as 
essentially connected with the 
rise and progress of methodism, 
the life of Mr. Sharp is also in- 
teresting, though not to an equal 
degree, as connected with the abo- 
lition of the slave trade. The 
interest, however, of this work 
would have been greatly heighten- 
ed, if a morejudicious use had been 
made cf the materials, which were 
supplied to the author from Mr. 
Sharp’s own manuscripts and other 
authentic documents. Theselection 
ought to have been more strict and 
careful ; this would have dimi- 
nished the bulk of the volume, 
without in the least diminishing 
its value or interest : and when a 
more strict and careful selection of 


the materials had been made, the 
arrangement ought to have been 
more attended to, and greater care 
ought to have been taken in the 
composition. We select a curious 
extract, relative to a conversation 
he had with Omai, a native of one 
of the Sandwich Islands brought 
over to this country by captain 
Cook. 

“ Of one of his conversations 
with Omai he has left the follow. 
ing singular relation, of which it 
may be doubted whether the sense, 
simplicity, or virtue be most to be 
admired. It is extracted from an 
address to the Maroons in the new 
English settlementat Sierra Leone, 
delivered to Mr. Dawes, the go- 
vernor, at the court of directors, 
November 13, 1800, on the sub- 
ject of their polygamy. 

J .eee- © With respect to the 
particular point upon which I now 
address you, it was this ‘ perfect 
law of liberty, which enabled me 
many years ago (in March 1776) 
to convince a pagan native of the 
very distant island of Ulaietea, 
Mr. Omai, a black man, who by 
custom and education entertained 
as inveterate prejudices in favour 
of keeping several wives, as any 
Maroon or African whatsoever. 
But though he was entirely igno- 
rant of our religion, yet he had a 
ae _— of we awe wed 

edge of good and evil which is in- 
ciel by all mankind since the 
fall of our first common parents ; 
a knowledge which they wilfully 
took upon themselves, contrary to 
God’s command, and which, of 
course, has rendered every man 
guilty before God, because we do 
not always act consistently with 
that assumed knowledge ; which, 
however, may direct us to regain 


what we have lost, if we persevere 
in 
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in making a right_use of it, by 
choosing the good and rejecting 
the evil ; but more especially by 
choosing and preferring, before 
all other considerations, the su- 

good, which includes a per- 
Ret love of God, and a grateful 
acceptance of the means he has 
freely given us to partake of the 
divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4), and 
become sons of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ (Rom. viii. 14 
—19; 1 Johniii, 2). 

«“«¢ This is the first branch of 
the perfect law of liberty ; and we 
cannot possibly attain it, if we neg- 
lect to measure our conduct to- 
wards our neighbours by the se- 
cond branch of the same royal 
law*, which enabled Mr. Omai 
{when it was fairly stated to him 
upon the case in question) to con- 
demn, with full conviction of the 
truth, the injustice of his former 
opinions against the rights of 
women. 

«¢ When sitting with him at 
table one day after dinner, [thought 
it a good opportunity to explain to 
him the ten commandments. I 
proceeded with tolerable success in 
reciting the first six command. 
ments. He had nothing to object 
against any of them, though many 
explications were required before 


he understood all the terms; and p 


he freely nodded his assent. But 
when I recited the seventh com- 
™mandment, ‘ Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery,’ he said, ¢ Adultery ! 
what that? what that ?” 

«« Not tocommit adultery,’ I 
said,‘ is, that, if a man has got 
one wife, he must not take another 
wife, or any other woman.’— 
‘Oh!’ says he, ‘two wives— 
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very good; three wives— 
very good,’—* No, Mr. Omai, £ 
said, *‘ not so : that would be con. 
trary to the first principle of the 
law of nature.’—* First principle of 
the law of nature,” said he ; * what 
that ?—*‘ The first principle of the 
law of nature,’ I said, ¢ is, that no 
man must do to another person 
any thing that he would not like 
to be done to himself. And for 
example, Mr, Omai,’ said I, ¢ sup- 

se you have got a wife that you 
ove very much ; you would not 
like that another man should come 
to love your wife.’ This raised 
his indignation ; he put on a furi- 
ous countenance, and a threatens 
ing posture, signifying that he 
would kill any man that should 
meddle with his wife. ‘ Well, 
Mr, Omai,’ said I, ‘ suppose, then, 
that your wife loves you very 
much ; she would not like that 
you should love another woman ; 
for the women have the same pas- 
sions, and feelings, and love to- 
ward the men, that we have to- 
ward the women ; and we ought, 
therefore, to regulate our behavi- 
our toward them by our own feel- 
ings of what we should like and 
expect of faithful love and duty 
from them toward ourselves.’ 

«©¢ This new state of the case 
roduced a deep consideration and 
silence, for some time, on the 
of Mr. Omai. But he soon after- 
wards gave me ample proof that 
he thoroughly comprehended the 
due influence of the law of liberty, 
when it is applied to regulate, by 
our own feelings, the proper con- 
duct and behaviour which we owe 
to other persons. ‘There was an 
inkstand on the table, with several 





“* The royal law, according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 


thyself.” ” James ii, 8. 


At pens 
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sin it. He took one pen, and 
aid it on the table, saying, ‘ There 
lies lord S———" (a nobleman with 
whom he was well acquainted, and 
in whose family he had spent some 
time) ; and then he took another 
pen and laid it close by the side of 
the former pen, late ‘and there 





lies Miss who was an ac- 
complished young woman in man 
respects, but, unhappily for herself, 
she lived in a state of adultery 
with that nobleman) : and he then 
took a third pen, and placing it on 
the table ata considerable distance 
from the other two pens, as far as 
his right arm could extend, and at 
the same time leaning his head 
upon his left hand, supported by 
his elbow on the table in a pen- 
sive posture, he said, * there 
lie lady S——, and cry ! 

«© ¢ Thus it is plain that he tho. 
roughly understood the force cf 
the argument from the law of li- 
berty, respecting the gross injury 
done tothe married lady by her 
husband in taking another woman 
to his bed. 

«¢ There was no need to ex- 
plain the rights of women any fur- 
ther to Mr. Omai on that occa- 
sion,’ ”” 

4. Memoirs of the Life, Wri- 
tings, &c. of John Owen, D.D. : 
by William Orme.” There is 
more sterlingness of intellect 
and of moral and political cha- 
racter, in the literary and pub- 
lic men who lived between the 
age of queen Elizabeth, and theres- 
toration of CharlesII., than among 
those of any other period of our 
history. In the earliest parts of 
this period, vigour of intellect 
and grandeur and luxuriance cf 
imagmation were conspicuous; 
afterwards to those were united 
wonderful learning, acquired by 


long continued and laborious 
study, of which the present age 
can rang believe the possibility, 
During the civil wars, there was 
another feature in public men, 
which honourably distinguished 
them from the violent palaiaas 
of the 19ch century ; they were 
exemplary and even rigid in their 

rivate life ; and though mistaken 
in what they conceived to be for 
the national good, and in the 
means by which it might be at. 
tained, we have no doubt that they 
were sincere, and aimed singly at 
this object, unmixed with any no- 
tions or hopes of private aggran- 
dizement, 

Dr, Owen is most honourably 
distinguished among the celebra- 
ted men, who lived during the 
civil wars, for more political and 
religious tolerance than most of 
his contemporaries displayed. On 
this account, as well as on account 
of his connexion with Cromwell, 
who, from admiration of his pul- 
abilities, took him over to ire- 

and as his chaplain; and as a 
writer, all whose works show 
most extensive and solid read- 
ing, though they are principal- 
ly on subjects of controversial 
divinity,—-we are glad to receive 
this biography of him, It is 
executed with great care, and Is 
written with that feeling of respect 
for his character, which naturally 
infuses life and interest into bio- 
graphy. 

5. * Memoirs cf the Protector, 
Oliver Cromwell, &c.: by Oliver 
Cromwell, esq. a descendant of 
the family.” We do not recol- 
lect ever to have perused a 
work compiled in a more ' 
judicious manner than this lie 
of Cromwell, In the first place, 


though it is said to be illus- 
trate 











trated by original letters and 
other family papers, these amount 
toa very few pages, in a quarto 
yolume extending to 733 pages. 
In the second place, every thin 
relating to Cromwell, supplied by 
Hume, Noble, Harris, &e, is ex- 
tracted, and huddled together (if 
the expression may be used) with 
scarcely a connecting link of ob- 
servation or fact supplied by the 
author ; and lastly, even these bor- 
rowed materials are not arranged 
inchronvlogical or any other order 
that we can discover. Hence the 
reader is bewildered, and perplex- 
ed,and wearied, andat length shuts 
the book in utter despair. The 
only use of this work therefore will 
be to save any future biographer 
of Cromwell the labour of consult- 
ing the works from which ‘it is 
made :—it is a huge quarry, from 
which, with labour and judgement, 
may be extracted useful and valu- 
able materials, Even the few ori- 
ginal letters and documents which 
are given, are of comparatively 
little interest. 

6. “ Memoirs of the private 
Life, the Return and the Reign of 
Napoleon : by M. Fleury de Cha- 
boulen, ex-secretary to the empe- 
ror.” Every thing published re- 
specting Bonaparte by those who 
had access to fim in private and 
familiar life, proves that he was a 
Most singular character ; and that 
though as a military man, a con- 
queror and a despot, he may be 
paralleled; yet, if we unite his pri- 
vate with his public character, we 
do not think any near or strong 
resemblance to him can be found 
i ancient or modern times. 

If any doubt respecting the 
truth of this remark existed, we 
think it will be completely done 
away by the work before us, which 
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is one of the most interesting re- 
parding Bonaparte’s character and 
abits we ever read, independently 
of its merit as an historical docu- 
ment. ‘The narrative of a colonel 
Z.'s visit to Bonaparte in Elba 
possesses extraordinary interest. 

7. “ Memoirs of the Life of An- 
drew Hofer, containing an Ac- 
count of the ‘Transactions in the 
Tyrol during the Year 1809: ta- 
ken from the German, by Charles 
Henry Hall.” The translator‘of 
this work finds fault with his ori- 
ginal, because, though professing 
to be a life of Hofer, Hofer is 
so little noticed in it; and like. 
wise On account of its want of 
lucid arrangement, and its ins 
volved style. And we certainly 
agree with him in thinking that 
the work is not worthy of Ho- 
fer: too little is said of him; 
and in what is said, justice is 
not done him. We extract a cha- 
racter of him, and an account of 
his death. 

“ Hofer was in his forty-seventh 
year when the insurrection first 
broke out in the Tyrol; he was 
of Herculean make, with black 
eyes and brown hair—he stooped 
considerably, having been accus- 
tomed from his youth to carry 
heavy burthens over the moun- 
tains: in his ordinary walk his 
knees were bent, but his step 
though slow was firm—his voice 
was soft and pleasing—his counte- 
nance, though not generally ani- 
mated, was expressive of great 

ood-humour, particularly when 
“ smiled ; when he prayed, his 
eyes were raised to heaven with 
the humility and resignation of a 
christian. 

“ His education was superior 
to that of the generality of pare 
in his station of life; and from his 
frequent 
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frequent intercourse with travel- 
lers, as well as from the traffic 
which he carried on in wine and 
horses, he had acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, which he spoke fluently, 
but in the Venetian dialect; he 
was popular through the whole 
country for his integrity, his unaf- 
fected religion, his attachment to 
ancient customs, and his dislike of 
all innovation, 

‘‘He wore the dress of his 
country, with some trifling varia- 
tion,—a large black hat with a 
broad brim, adorned with black 
ribbons, and a black curling fea- 
ther—ashort green coat, red waist- 
coast, over which were green 
braces, a broad black girdle with 
a border—short black breeches 
with red or black stockings, and 
occasionally boots ; he wore a small 
crucifix with a large silver medal 
of St. George—to which were af- 
terwards added a large gold me- 
dal and chain sent him by the em- 
peror; itis not true that he ever 
received the cross of Maria The. 
resa, or obtained any rank in the 
Austrian army. 

“ But that which was most re- 
markable in the appearance of Ho- 
fer was his long black beard which 
reached to his girdle, and which, 
eames ty4 oe he rode on 

orseback, had an extraordinary 

effect. It had been an ancient 
custom for the innkeepers in these 
valleys to allow their beards to 
grow ; but Hofer had been prin- 
cipally induced to cherish his in 
consequence of a wager of two 
oxen which he had made with 
some of his friends. 

‘In his disposition he was 
phlegmatic, fond of ease and tran- 
quillity,averse from every new and 
rash proceeding, and only to be 


roused to action by his respect 
for the ancient customs of his 
native country. He was cheer. 
ful and good tempered, slow in de. 
cision, confined in his information, 
confused in his projects, supersti. 
tious like the rest of his country. 
men, and accessible to the grossest 
flattery; his head, indeed, was 
turned by his unexpected good 
fortune in being raised to a rank 
for which his own talents had not 
qualified him. He was easily ur- 
ged to strong measures, the per- 
formance of which, however, was 
usually prevented by the natural 
mildness of his disposition ; and 
when his national pride or patrio. 
lism was roused, the unaffected 
manner in which he expressed 
himself appealed most powerfully 
to the feelings of his hearers. He 
was wholly destitute of dissimula- 
tion ; and generally convinced by 
the last speaker, especially when 
he had found the way to his heart. 
The mention of a victory gained 
by Austria, or in the cause of his 
native country—an allusion to the 
old times of the ‘T'yrol—an enthu- 
siastic word in favour of the sacred 
person of the emperor, or of the 
archduke John, so dear to every 
Tyrolean—were appeals which 
had too powerful an effect on the 
feelings of Hofer ; and he, who, 
according tothe testimony of those 
whoattended him, conducted him- 
self in his last moments ‘ come 
un eroe cristiano e martire intre- 
pido,’ was for some time bathed in 
tears and unable to utter a word. 
‘In personal courage Hofer 
was certainly not deficient; he has 
sufficiently proved it by the man- 
ner in which he exposed himself 
for the sake of his country; but 
though it may appear incredibt, 


it is a well known fact, that 
never 








AND 


was in action but once du- 
ring the whole of 1809, but was 
ustially to be found ere during 
the two decisive battles near Inn- 
spruck, on the 29th of May, and 
the 12th of August) carousing in 
a public house. He was incapas 
ble of directing a march, attack, 
or indeed any disposition of his 
troops, although much might na- 
caaaliy. have been expected from 
the complete knowledge which he 
sessed of the country: and, in 
allusion to the superstitious weak- 
ness of his character, he has been 
described leading his troops with 
a rosary in one hand, and a bottle 
in the other. 

«“ He had a great antipathy to 
night watching, and was particu- 
larly annoyed when business in- 
terrupted his conviviality. With 
Hormayr (who was always ace 
tively employed, who devoted 
even his nights to business, and 
was never at rest until he had 
possessed himself of the most ad- 
vantageous posts, ) Hofer was con- 
stantly at variance. Once, indeed, 
he had nearly paid dear for his de- 
votion to the bottle. In the be- 
ginning of August, general Rou- 
yer advanced with the Saxon con- 
tingent to Sterzing, and had al- 
ready possessed himself of Gossen- 
sass, where Hofer had dined and 
was still sitting at table, before he 
could be prevailed on to move; 
till at last, when part of the town 
was blown up, he was obliged to 
make a precipitate retreat from 
the back of the house without his 
hat, and with the greatest difficul- 
ty escaped by the Gasteig to Pas- 
seyr ” 


“ ‘On the 22d of December se- 
veral of the Tyrolese. chiefs were 
shot, for having borne arms after 
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the publication of a lama. 
tion, By Baraguay d’Hilliers, 

“ The sudden disappearance of 
Hofer in the mean time had given 
rise to innumerable contradictory 
rumours and conjectures, Many 
believed that he had followed the 
example of Speckbacher and his 
companions, and escaped over the 
mountains into Austria, and they 
expected to hear intelligence of 
him soon from that quarter; 
others were persuaded that he had 
actually been seen at Vienna; and 
some few rightly conjectured that 
he was concealed in the Tyrol. 
The place of his concealment, in 
which he remained from the end 
of November to the end of Janus 
ary following, was a solitary al- 
pine hut, four long leagues distant 
from his own home, at times inac- 
cessible from the snow which sur- 
rounded it; a few faithful adhe- 
rents supplied him from time to 
time with the food that was neces- 
sary for himself and his family, 
and more than once he was visited 
by confidential messengers from 
the emperor of Austria, who used 
everyentreaty tomake him quit his 
abode and follow them to Austria, 
assuring him at the same time a 
safe conduct through the enemy’s 
army. But Hofer steadily refused 
all their offers, and expressed his 
determination never to abandon 
either his country or his family. 
He adhered tenaciously to all his 
old attachments and habits, and 
even resisted the urgent entreaties 
of his friends, who endeavoured 
to persuade him to cut off his 
beard, from an apprehension that 
it would lead to a discovery of his 

rson. At length, the traitor 

onay, once his intiinate friend, 
allured by the flattering promises 
ot 
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of the French, basely persuaded a 
man who had been intrusted with 
the secret, to betray him to Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers, and captain Re- 
nouard of the 44th regiment was 
appointed to the command of 
1600 men to take him prisoner. 
Besides this force, which appears 
enormous when we consider that 
it was intended merely for the cap- 
ture of one unfortunate man, who, 
situated as he was, could not hope 
to defend himself, 2000 more 
were ordered to be in readiness to 
assist them, so fearful were they 
of some attempt being made to 
rescue him. 

« Thecolumn began their march 
at midnight over ice and snow, 
and at 5 o’clock in the morning 
of the 20th of January Hofer and 
his family were made prisoners. 
It was dark when the French ap- 
caer the hut ; but as soon as 

e heard the officer inquire for 
him, he came intrepidly forward 
and submitted to be bound, 

**He was then marched, together 
with his wife, his daughter, and 
his son, who was 12 years old, 
through Meran to Botzen, amidst 
the shouts of the French scldiery, 
and the tears of his countrymen, 
At Botzen he met with kinder 
treatment; Baraguay d’Hilliers 
gave orders that he should be re- 
moved to a more commodious 
prison, and that less rigour should 
be used against him. The French 
officers also did all in their power 
to alleviate the pain of his confine- 
ment by such aitentions as it was 
in their power to bestow, in return 
for the kindness with which he had 
always treated his prisoners. While 
at Botzen he requested forgiveness 
of several persons whom he feared 
he had offended, but was answered 
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only by their tears; and havin 
parted with his family, whom he 
was fated never to see again, he 
was hurried off under a strong es- 
cort to Mantua. 

i From his long confinement, in 
his miserable retreat, and_ his 
coarse food, his appearance was 
much altered, and his hair had be- 
come more grey; but his spirit 
Was as untamed as ever, and his 
countenance in the midst of the 
gloom which surrounded him pre. 
served to the last the same expres. 
sion of cheerfulness and serenity. 
He did not however expect the 
sentence which was passed upon 
him, but continued to hope that his 
innocence and the justice of his 
cause would protect him. 

“ On his arrival at Mantua,a 
court-martial was immediately 
holden for the purpose of trying 
him, of which general Bisson, then 
governor, was appointed president; 
on comparing the votes, a great 
difference of opinion was found to 
prevail as to the nature of his sen- 
tence; the majority were for con- 
finement ; two had the courage to 
vote for his entire deliverance ; 
but a telegraph from Milan deci- 
ded the question, by decreeing 
death within twenty-four hours, 
thus putting it out of the power 
of Austria to render him any as- 
sistance. 

“‘ Berthier, who was then at 
Vienna, excited universal indigna- 
tion by the hypocritical manner 
in which he affected to pity him; 
he ventured even to affirm that it 
would cause great pain to Napo- 
leon, who would never have pet- 
mitted such a proceeding had he 
been aware of it. Hofer received 


his sentence of death with the 


same unshaken firmness that had 
marke 
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marked his character throughout, 
and requested that a priest might 
be allowed to attend him; which 
was immediately complied with. 
To this priest (Manifesti), who ne- 
ver quitted him till the moment of 
hisdeath, he delivered his last adieu 
to his family, conversed with him 
of the Tyrolese war, with great 
eagerness, and constantly express- 
ed his confidence that the Tyrol 
would sooner or later return to 
the government of Austria. 

« The fatal morning of his exe- 
cution now arrived. As the clock 
struck eleven the generale sound- 
ed, a battalion of grenadiers was 
drawn out, and the officers who 
were to attend the execution enter- 
ed his prison. As he came from 
thence he passed by the barracks 
on the Porta Molina, in which the 
Tyrolese were confined ; all who 
were there fell on their knees, put 
up their prayers and wept aloud. 
Those who were at large in the 
citadel assembled on the road by 
which he passed, and, approaching 
as near as the escort permitted 
them, threw themselves on the 
ground and implored his blessing. 
This Hofer gave them, and then 
begged their forgiveness for ha- 
ving been the cause of their pre- 
sent misfortunes, assuring them at 
the same time that he felt confi- 
dent they would once again return 
under the dominion of the emperor 


Francis, to whom he cried out the 


“vivat” with a clear and 
steady voice. He delivered to 
Manifesti, the priest, every thin 
he possessed, to be distribute 
amongst his countrymen; this 
consisted of 500 florins in Au- 
srian bank notes, his silver snuff- 
box, and his beautiful rosary; a 
few moments before his death he 
also delivered to this faithful atten- 
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dant his small silver rosary, which 
he constantly carried about him, 
“ On the broad bastion, at a lit- 
tle distance from the Porta Ceresa, 
the commanding officer halted his 
men. The grenadiers formed a 
square open in the rear; twelve 
men and a corporal stepped (for- 


ward, while Hofer remained - 


standing in the centre. The drum- 
mer then offered him a white 
handkerchief to-bind his eyes, and 
told him that it was necessary to 
kneel down; but Hofer declined 
the handkerchief, and perempto- 
rily refused to kneel, observing, 
“that he was used to stand up- 
right before his Creator, and in that 
posture he would deliver up his 
spiritto him.” Ee cautioned the 
corporal to perform his duty well, 
at the same time presenting him 
with a piece of twenty kreutzers ; 
and having uttered a few words 
by way of farewell, expressive of 
his unshaken attachment to his 
native country, he pronounced the 
word * Fire” with a firm voice, 
His death, like that of Palm, was 
not instantaneous, for on the first 
fire he sunk only on his knees; a 
merciful shot, however, at last 
dispatched him. ‘The spot on 
which he fell is still considered sa- 
cred by his countrymen and com- 
panions in arms. 

“« His body, instead of being al- 
lowed to remain for some time on 
the place of execution, as was 
usual on such occasions, was borne 
by the grenadiers on a black bier 
to the church of St. Michael, 
where it lay in state, and a guard 
of honour appointed to watch it, 
that the people might see that the 
much dreaded Barbone (or gene- 
ral Sanvird as the French used to 
call him) was really no more, 
The funeral then took place; and 
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by the solemnity with which it was 
conducted, it appeared as if the 
French were anxious to compen- 
sate for the injury they had done 
him when alive, by the honours 
they paid to him now dead. His 
family were permitted to depart 
for Austria, and the erpperor im- 
mediately gave them a pension of 
2000 florins, and a sum of money 
to enable them to settle; but his 
widow could not prevail upon 
herself to abandon her native 
country, and, in spite of the offers 
made to her by the court of Aus- 
tria, preferred returning to her 
old habitation in the valley of 
Passeyr. His son was also hand- 
ey provided for, 

“Thus perished Hofer in the 
prime of life, Amidst the nume- 
rous crimes that stain the name of 
Napoleon, there is not one of a 
deeper dye than the murder of 
Hofer. With all his faults, all 
his irresolution, and contradictory 
conduct, when we reflect that Ho- 
fer was a simple, uneducated vil- 
lage inn-keeper, who opposed for 
some time with success the enor- 
mous power of France and Bava- 
ria, with an army of undisciplined 
percents we cannot contemplate 

1is conduct without astonishment 

and admiration, It is true that 
his name will not occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the page of gene- 
ral history; but in hisowncountry, 
by those who knew and could es- 
timate his merits, as well as by 
those who had experienced his 
power or his kindness, it will ne- 
ver be forgotten. 

“ By his companions and coun- 
trymen, he was regarded as the 
hero, the saviour of his country. 


His faults were forgotten in his 
victorics ; and his name is never 
mentioned in the Tyrol at this day 


without tears of grateful affection 
and admiration. 

“ A simple tomb has been erect. 
ed tohis memory on the Brenner, 
at a short distance from his own 
habitation; it contains no other 
inscription than his name, and the 
dates of his birth and death. The 
record of his actions is left to be 
transmitted, as it doubtless will 
be to the latest posterity, in the 
popular stories and rude ballads of 
the mountaineers, who love and 
revere his name as a model of dis. 
interested loyalty and devoted at. 
tachment to his native land.” 

8. “ Recollections and Reflec. 
tions, | pais wa and political, as con- 
nected with public Affairs during 
the Reign of George III.: by 
John Nichols.” The father of Mr. 
Nichols wasa physician at the court 
of George II, Mr. Nichols him. 
self, after having been in three 
parliaments, retired to Thoulouse, 
where he wrote this work at the 
age of 77. It abounds in curi- 
ous anecdotes, some of which dis- 
play the imperfect memory of 
age, and others strong private par- 
tialities and antipathies; though 
in politics it is extremely impar- 
tial. The remarks that are inter- 
spersed are judicious, but many 
of them occur more than once. 
We select short anecdotes of 
Burke,whom Mr. Nichols does not 
seem to have likedeof sir P. 
Francis, andof George II. 

“ Soon after Mr, Edmund 
Burke became a political charac- 
ter, he, and his cousin William 
Burke, embarked in a speculation 
in India stock. They prevailed 
on many of their friends to join 
them; among others, on earl Ver- 
ney, who feil a victim to this con- 
nexion. They used much solicie 


tation with sir Joshua Reynolds 
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to join them, but he was dissuad- 
ed from it by Anthony Chamier, 
for which Anthony Chamier, as 
he told me himself, was never for- 
given by the Burkes, This spe- 
culation was at first extremely 
successful, but at last it failed, 
William Burke, and lord Verney, 
were announced as the defaul- 
ters; and Edmund Burke’s name 
was concealed, William Burke 
was sent to India, and a situation 
at the court of the rajah of Tan- 


jore obtained for him, Other ad- 


vantages in India were also ob- 
tained for this gentleman. 

«“ When the coalition came into 
power, Mr. Burke saw that much 
strength might be acquired for 
his party, by the seizure of India 
patronage. With this view Charles 
Fox was employed to bring in the 
India bill, generally known by 
the name of Fox's India bill. But 
Iam firmly persuaded that Mr. 
Fox had nothing to do with the 
formation of this bill. It was 
prepared by Mr. Edmund Burke, 
whose only assistant in it was Mr. 
Pigot, afterwards sir Arthur Pi- 
got. Mr. Lee, at that time ate 
torney general, and sir James 
Mansfield, at that time solicitor 
general, both assured me, that 
they never saw the bill, until it 
was printed for the use of the 
house of commons. They doubted 
whether Charles Fox himself had 
seen the bill before the essential 
parts of it had been completely 
arranged by Mr. Burke. Lord 
North certainly did not see it until 
the bill was completed; and when 
it was shown him, he said with his 
usual pleasantry and sagacity, 
‘that he thought it a good re- 


ceipt to knock up an administra« 
ion.’ ”? 
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«Mr. Francis was a man of 
considerable abilities. He was a 
very superior classical scholar ; 
and he was capable of laborious 
application. ong resentment 
was a leading feature in his cha- 
racter. I have heard him avow 
this sentiment more openly .and 
more explicitly than I ever heard 
any other man avow it in the 
whole course of my life. I have 
heard him say publicly in the 
house of commons, ‘Sir Elijah 
Impey is not fit to sit in judge- 
ment on any matter where I am 
interested, nor am I fit to sit in 
judgement on him.’ A relation 
of the ground of this ill will may 
be amusing. Mrs. LeGrand, the 
wife of a gentleman in the civil 
service in Bengal, was admired 
for her beauty, for the sweetness 
of her temper, and for her fasci- 
nating accomplishments, She at- 
tracted the attention of Mr, 
Francis. This gentleman, by 
means uf a rope-ladder, got into 
her apartment in thenight. After 
he had remained there about three- 
quarters of an hour, there was an 
alarm; and Mr. Francis came 
down from the lady’s apartment 
by the rope-ladder, at the foot of 
which he was seized by Mr. Le 
Grand’s servants. An action was 
brought by Mr. Le Grand against 
Mr. Francis, in the supreme court 
of justice in Calcutta. The judges 
in that court assess the damages 
in civil actions, without the inter- 
vention of a jury, The gentle- 
men who at that time filled this 
situation, were sir Elijah Impey 
chief justice, sir Robert Chambers, 
and Mr. justice Hyde. J was in- 
timate with the first and the third 
trom early life ; having lived with 
them on the western circuit. On 
the 
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the trial of this cause, sir Robert 
Chambers thought, that as no cri- 
miniality had been proved, no da- 
mages should be given. But he 
afterwards proposed to give ane | 
thousand rupees, which are wort 

about three thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Mr. justice Hyde was for giv- 
ing a hundred thousand rupees. I 
believe that Mr.justice Hyde wasas 
upright a judge as ever sat on any 
bench ; but he had an implacable 
hatred to those who indulged in 
the crime imputed to Mr. Francis. 
Sir Elijah Impey was of opinion, 
that although no criminal inter. 
course had been proved, yet that 
the wrong done by Mr, Francis to 
Mr.LeGrand in entering his wife’s 
apartment in the night, and there- 
by destroying her reputation, 
ought to be compensated with li- 
beral damages. He thought the 
sum of thirty thousand rupees, 
proposed by sir Robert Chambers, 
too small; and that proposed by 
Mr. Hyde, of a hundred thousand, 
too large. He therefore sug- 
rested a middle course, of fifty 
shemvend rupees. ‘This proposal 
was acquiesced in by his two col- 
leagues. When sir Elijah Impey 
was delivering the judgement of 
the court, my late friend, Mr. jus- 
tice Hyde, could not conceal his 
eager zeal on the subject; and 
when sir Elijah named the sum of 
fifty thousand rupees, Mr. justice 
Hyde, to the amusement of the 
bystanders, called out, ‘Siccas, 
brother Impey ;’ which are worth 
eleven per cent. more than the 
current rupees. Perhaps this story 
may not be thought worthy of re- 
lation; but it gave occasion to 
that animosity which Mr. Francis 
publicly avowed against sir Elijah 
impey ; and the criminal charge 


afterwards brought against him in 
the house of commons, was the 
offspring of that animosity. I will 
follow up this anecdote by meni. 
tioning the consequences of the 
action brought by Mr. Le Grand, 
The lady was divorced: she was 
obliged to throw herself under the 
protection of Mr. Francis for sub. 
sistence, After a short time she 
left him, and went to England. 
In London she fell into the com. 
pany of M., Talleyrand Perigord. 
Captivated by her charms, he pre- 
vailed on her to accompany him 
to Paris, where he married her; 
and thus the insult, which this 
lady received from Mr. Francis, 
and the loss of reputation, which 
was, perhaps unjustly, the conse- 
quence of that insult, eventually 
elevated her to the rank of prin- 
cess of Benevento.” 

“ George II., while electoral 
prince of Hanover, had served in 
the duke of Marlborough’s army, 
and had given distinguished proofs 
of personal courage: but I be- 
lieve that this was the only mili- 
tary qualification which he pos- 
sessed. He had neither literature 
nor taste, but a strong sense of 
decorum. I will mention a little 
anecdote as a proof of this. The 
duke of Richmond of that day 
was one of the king’s chief com- 
panions. A doctor of divinity of 
the duke’s acquaintance, eminently 
learned, had acquired a knack of 
imitating the caterwalings of aca. 
The duke had no taste for his 
friend’s learning ; but he took 
great pleasure in hearing him tm- 
tate the cat. He had often talked 
to the king of this uncommon [a- 
lent which his friend possessed, 
and had pressed his majesty to 
allow him to place this gentleman 


behind 
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behind his chair, one day at din- 
ner, that he might himself judge 
of his extraordinary power of imi- 
tation.’ The king at last con- 
sented; and this learned manwas 
one day placed behind the king’s 
chair, while he was at dinner. 
The king was for some time a- 
mused with his various imita- 
tions; he at last turned round to 
see the gentleman, when he re- 
ceived a bow from a gentleman 
full dressed in canonicals. The 
king was so shocked at the sight, 
that he could not refrain from 
saying to the duke of Richmond, 
‘Do take him away: I cannot 
bear buffoonery from a man in 
such a dress.’ If this may not be 
mentioned as a proof of the king’s 

ood taste, it may at least serve to 
ait that he had a strong sense of 
decorum.” 

9. ** Private Correspondenceof 
David Hume.” We have often 
been surprised that no competent 
life of Hume has been published. 
Materials for his private life are 
still numerous, though we ima- 
” many have perished with 

is contemporaries, and some of 
those materials are extremely 
interesting : but independently of 
them, the author of the History 
of England,—the man who gave 
a stronger “nd bolder impulse to 


1820, 
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the human mind on subjects of 
political economy, taste, and me- 
taphysics, than most men have 
done,—surely deserves that his life 
should be written in a competent 
manner. 

Nearly the whole of the letters 
which appear in this volume have 
been published before; it possesses 
therefore little novelty ; but,inde- 
pendently of this consideration, 
it cannot fail to interest all who 
love to read the private correspon- 
dence of celebrated men. 

10. “ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Luis de Camoens: by 
John Adamson.” Solittleisknown 
in this country of Portuguese lite- 
rature, that any publication which 
throws light upon it must be ac- 
ceptable ; and this volume, which 
gives the life of the greatest orna- 
mentof that literature, must be pe- 
culiarly acceptable. Mr. Adam- 
son writes with yood taste, though 
rather in a feeble and prolix mane 
ner. His translations of some of 
the smaller pieces of the Portu- 
guese poet will convey to the En- 

lish reader a more fair and just 
idea of his manner, and thoughts, 
than they could derive from the 
too highly pokshed and luxuriant 
translations published by lord 
Strangford some years ago. 
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CHAPTER II. 


VOYAGES AN 
UBLICATIONS of this de- 


scription continue to abound 
morethan any others; they general- 
ly appear in handsome quarto vo- 
lumes, adurned with taking, if not 
well executed, or interesting en- 
gravings. In consideration of 
these circumstances, and because 
they are written with little elabo- 
ration of learning or research, as 
compared with the Travels that 
appeared # century ago, they are 
among the most popular publica- 
tions of the day. ‘The journal of 
the traveller, just as he kept 1; 
his personal adventures, and no- 
tices of antiquities, scenery and 
manners, abound in these volumes 
much more than elucidations of 
natural history, or comprehensive 
views of the various branches of 
scatistics. 

In noticing more particularly 
the Travels which appeared in the 
year 1820, we shall class them 
according to the countries to which 
they relate. 


]. AFRICA. 

1.“ Travels in Nubia, by the 
ate John Lewis Burckhardt.” 
These travels possess a deep and 
melancholy interest, from the in- 
dications they afford, how ex- 
tremely well qualified the author 
of them was to have penetrated 
into the interior of Africa, if his 
life had been spared. But just as 
he had, by severe labour, and after 
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undergoing many hardships, pre. 
pared himself for this arduous un- 
dertaking, he died. The present 
volume, therefore, is confined to 
what may be called his preliminary 
researches and travels: it com- 
prises the life and travels of Burck- 
hardt ; next follows a journey a- 
long the banks of the Nile, from 
Assouan to Mahass, on the fron- 
tiers of Dongola; then a descrip. 
tion of a journey from Upper 
Egypt through the deserts of Nu- 
bia to Berber and Souakin, and 
from thence to Djidda in Arabia ; 
and the whole concludes with an 
appendix, containing an Itinerary 
from the frontiers of Bornou, by 
Bahr el Ghazal, and Darfour, to 
Shendy—some notices of Soudan 
—vocabularies of the Borgho and 
Bornou languages—and a transla- 
tion of the notices on Nubia in 
Makrizi’s history of Egypt: the 
whole illustrated with maps and 
other elucidations. 

2. * Narrative of the Operations 
and recent Discoveries within the 
Pyramids, Temples, ‘Tombs, and 
Excavations in Egypt and Nubia ; 
and of a Journey to the Coast of 
the Red Sea, in search of the an- 
cient Berenice, and another to the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon: by G. 
Belzoni.” The discoveries made 
by Mr. Belzoni in his journeys 
resemble many of the pictures of 
palaces, &c. in the Arabian Nights’ 


Entertainments more than any em 
tails 
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tails of sober reality ; and had he 
not particularized by name well 
kaown individuals who witnessed 
these discoveries, and were we not 
moreover promised models of the 
most interesting and important of 
them, we should, we confess, al- 
most be disposed to suspect his 
accounts were highly coloured, 
We abstain from laying before 
our readers extracts relating to the 
discovery of the Egyptian temple, 
and the tomb of one of the an- 
cient Egyptian kings, because 
they have appeared in most of our 

pular and extensively read peri- 
odical publications, and therefore 
cannot be presumed to be unknown 
to them. In the work itself we 
cannot promise them any thing 
equally surprising and curious ; 
but the whole we can safely re- 
commend as fuller of novel mat- 
ter respecting Egypt than any 
book we know,—as written ina 
manner and style which interest us 
for its author, independently of the 
interest derived from his disco- 
veries ; and, in short, as exhibiting 
a most gratifying and decided 
proof of what may be done and 
overcome by zeal, perseverance, 
presence of mind, and good sense, 
united. 

3. Travels to the Sources of 
the Senegal and Gambia: by M. 


Mollien.”” M. Mollien was sent by pe 


the French government to discover 
the sources of the Senegal, Gam- 
bia, and Niger ; to ascertain if 
any communication existed be- 
tween the two former ; to descend 
the Niger, to traverse Bambouch, 
and visit its gold mines; and to 
return by way of Galam. The 
more novel and difficult parts of 
this expedition he was not able to 
erecute : he has however added 
considerably to our knowledge of 





the geography of this part of Africa 
—having ascertained the sources 
of the Gambia and the Rio 
Grande to be distinct, though very 
near each other, and having ex- 
lored the source of the Senegal. 
I'he information he received re- 
specting the Niger agrees with that 
which all the natives of this part 
of Asrica, and the travellers to 
Timbuctoo, give—viz. that it falls 
into the Nile. Except in a 
eographical point of view, M. 
Mollien’s work is not entitled to 
much praise : many of his adven- 
tures and accounts are tinccured 

with egotism or the marvellous. 
4. ** An Account of a Journey 
from Fas to Timbuctoo, perform- 
ed in or about the Year 1787: by 
El Hage Abd Shabeeny.” Sha- 
beeny ts a mussulman, a native of 
Tetuan, who at the age of 14 ac- 
companied his father to Timbuc- 
too: here they resided three years, 
and then proceeded to Housa: their 
residence in this place was for two 
years, when they returned to Tim- 
buctoo, resided seven years there, 
and then came to Tetuan. From 
this account it is evident.that this 
perscn, if in the least intelligent, 
and to be depended upon, is ex- 
tremely well calculated to give in- 
formation respecting a part of 
Africa scarcely known to Euro- 
ans. Mr. Lucas, the British 
consul at Tetuan, was well ace 
quainted with him, and the infor- 
mation this work contains was 
obtained through Mr. Lucas, in 
answer to questions put by Mr. 
Beaufoy. Itis a very important 
work, clear in its details, and, as far 
as internal evidence goes, entirely 
worthy of credit. e annex a 
few extracts relative to ‘l'imbuctoo 

and Housa. 

«© On.the east side of the city of 
B2 ‘Times 
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‘Timbuctoo there is a large forest, 
in which are a great many ele. 
phants. The timber here is very 
large. The trees on the outside 
of the forest are remarkable for 
having two different colours ; that 
side which is exposed to the morn- 
ing sun is black, and the opposite 
side is yellow. The body of the 
tree has neither branches nor 
leaves, but the leaves, which are 
remarkably large, grow upon the 
top only: so that one of these 
trecs appears, at a distance, like 
the mast and round top of a ship. 
Shabeeny has seen trees in Eng- 
land much taller than these: with- 
in the forest the trees are smaller 
than on its skirts, ‘There are no 
trees resembling these in the em- 
peror of Maroccc’s dominions. 
They are of such a size that the 
largest cannot be girded by two 
men, ‘They bear a kind of berry 
about the size of a walnut, in 
clusters consisting of from 10 to 20 
berries. Shabeeny cannot say what 
is the extent of this forest, but it 
is very large. Close to the town 
of Timbuctoo, on the south, is a 
small rivulet in which the inhabi- 
tants wash their clothes, and which 
is about two feet deep. It runs in 
the great forest on the east, and 
does not communicate with the 
Nile, but is lost in the sands west of 
the town. Its water is brackish ; 
that of the Nile is good and plea- 
sant. ‘lhe town of Timbuctoo is 
surrounded by a mud wall: the 
walls are built tabia-wise as in 
Barbary, viz. they make large 
wooden cases, which they fill with 
mud, and when that dries they re- 
move the cases higher up till they 
have finished the wall. ‘hey never 
use stone or brick; they do not 
know how to make bricks. The 


wall is about 12 fect high, and 
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sufficiently strong to defend the 
town against the wild Arabs who 
come frequently to demand money 
trom them. It has three gates ; 
one called Bab Sahara, or the gate 
of the desert, on the north : Oppo- 
site to this, on the other side of 
the town, a second, called Bab 
Neel, or the gate of the Nile : the 
third gate leads to the forest on 
the east, and is called Bab el} Ki. 
bla, The gates are hung on very 
large hinges, and when shut at 
night, are locked, as in Barbary ; 
and are further secured by a large 
prop of wood placed in the inside 
slopingly against them. ‘There is 
a dry ditch, or excavation, which 
circumscribes the town, (except 
at those places which are opposite 
the gates, ) about 12 feet deep, and 
too wide for any man to leap it. 
The three gates of the town are 
shut every evening soon after sun- 
set: they are made of folding 
doors, of which there is only one 
pair. The doors are lined on the 
outside with untanned hides of 
camels, and are so full of nails that 
no hatchet can penetrate them; 
the front appears like one piece ot 
iron, 

“© The town is once and a half 
the size of Tetuan, and contains, 
besides natives, about 10,000 of 
the people of Fas and Marocco, 
The native inhabitants of the towa 
of ‘Timbuctoo may be computed 
at 40,000, exclusive of slaves and 
foreigners. Many of the merchants 
who visit Timbuctoo are so much 
attached to the place thac they 
cannot leave it, but continue there 
for life. The natives are all blacks : 
almost every stranger marries 4 
female of the town, who are 50 
beautiful that travellers often fall 
in love with them at first sight.” 


“ Timbuctoo is governed by a 
native 
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native black, who has the title of 
sultan. He istributary to the sul- 
tan of Housa, and is chosen by the 
inhabitants of Timbuctoo, who 
write to the king of Housa for his 
approbation. Upon the death of 
a sultan, his eldest son is most com- 
monly chosen. The sonof acon. 
cubine cannot inherit the throne ; 
if the king has no lawful son (son 
of his wife) at his decease, the 
people choose his successor from 
among his relations. ‘The sultan 
has only one lawful wife, but keeps 
many concubines ; the wife hasa 
separate house for herself, children, 
and slaves. He has no particular 
establishment for his concubines, 
but takes any girl he likes from a- 
mong his slaves. His wife has the 
principal managementof hishouse. 
The sultan’s palace is built in a 
corner of the city, on the east ; it 
occupies a large extent of ground 
within an inclosure, which has a 
gate. Within this square are many 
buildings 5 some for the officers of 
state. The king often sits in the 
gate to administer justice, and to 
converse with his friends, ‘There 
isa small garden within it, furnish- 
ing a few flowers and vegetables 
for his table ; there is also a well, 
from which the water is drawn by 
awheel. Many female slaves are 
musicians, ‘The king has several 
sons, who are appointed to admi- 
nister justice to the natives. 
Except the king’s relations, there 
are no nobles nor any privileged 
class of men as in Barbary : those 
of the blood-royal are much re- 
spected. The officers of state are 
distinguished by titles like those of 
Marocco; one that answers to an 
alkaid, i.e. a captain of 700, of 
500, or of 100 men; another like 
that of bashaw. The king, if he 
does not choose to marry one of 
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his own relations, takes a wife from 
the family of the chiefs of his 
council; his daughters marry a- 
mong the greatmen. ‘The queen- 
dowager has generally an inde- 
pendent provision, but cannot 
marry. The concubines of a de- 
ceased king cannot marry, but are 
handsomely provided for by his 
successor.” 

“ ‘Timbuctoo is the great empo- 
rium for all the country of the 
blacks, and even for Marocco and 
Alexandria. 

“* The principal articles of mer- 
chandize are tobacco, kameemas, 
beads of all colours for necklaces, 
and cowries, which are bought at 
Fas by the pound. Small Dutch 
looking-glasses, some of which are 
convex, set in gilt paper frames. 
They carry neither swords, mus- 
kets, nor knives, except such as are 
wanted in the caravan. At the 
entrance of the desert they buy 
rock-salt of the Arabs, who bring 
it to them in loads ready packed, 
which they carry as an article of 
trade. In their caravan there were 
about 500 camels, of which about 
150 or 200 were laden with salt.’ 

“The returns are made in 
gold-dust, slaves, ivory, and pep- 
per; gold-dust is preferred, and is 
brought to Timbuctoofrom Housa 
in small leather bags. Cowries 
and gold-dust are the medium of 
traffic. The shereefs and other 
merchants generally sell their 
goods to some of the principal na- 
tive merchants, and immediately 
send off the slaves, taking their 
gold-dust with them, into other 
countries. ‘The merchants resid- 
ing at Timbuctoo have agents or 
correspondents in other countries ; 
and are themselves agents in re- 
turn. Timbuctoo is visited by 
merchants from all the neighbour. 
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(22) LITERARY 
ing black countries. Some of its 
inhabitants are amazingly rich. 
The dress of common women has 
been often worth 1000 dollars. A 
rincipal source of their wealth is 
luctien gold-dust and slaves at 
high interest to foreign merchants, 
which is repaid by goods from 
Marocco and other countries, to 
which the gold-dust and slaves are 
carried, ‘They commonly trade 
in the public market, but often 
send to the merchant or go to his 
house. Cowries in the least da- 
maged are bad coin, and go for less 
than those that are perfect. There 
are no particular market days ; the 
public market for provisions is an 
open place fifty feet square, and is 
surrounded by shops. ‘The Arabs 
sit down on their goods in the 
middle, till they have sold them. 

“The black natives are smiths, 
carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, 
and masons, but not weavers. 
‘The Arabs in the neighbourhood 
are weavers, and make carpets re- 
sembling those of las and of Me- 
surata, Where they are called 
telisse ; they are of wool, from 
their own sheep, and camels’ hair, 
‘rhe bags for goods, and the tents, 
are of goats’ and camels’ hair ; 
there are no palmeito trees in that 
country.” 

“ Housa.—They did not see the 
town till they came within an hour 
from it, or an hour and a half; it 
stands ina plain. Housais south. 
east of Timbuctoo, a much larger 
city, andnearly as large as London, 
He lived there two years, but never 
saw the whole of it. It has no 


walls ; the houses are like those 
of Timbuctoo, and form irregular 
lanes or streets like those of kas or 
Marocco, wide enough tor camels 
to pass with ther loads. 
palace is much larg 
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Timbuctoo ; itis seven or eight 
miles in circumference, and sur- 
rounded by a wall ; he remembers 
but four gates, but there may be 
more ; he thinks the number of 
guards at each gate is about 50 ; 
itis inthat part of the town most 
distant from the Nile. The houses 
are dark coloured and flat roofed. 
He thinks Cairo is about one third 
larger than Housa ; the streets 
are much wider than those of 
Timbuctoo; the houses are co- 
vered with a kind of clay of differ- 
ent colours, but never white. They 
have no chalk or lime in the coun- 
try.” 

‘“ He saw no camels at Housa, 
but heard they use them to fetch 
gold, and cover their legs with 
leather, to guard them from snakes, 
They have dogs and cats, but no 
scorpions or snakes in their houses. 
Lice, bugs, and fleas abound. He 
saw no wild animals or fow] inthe 
neighbourhood of Housa,” 

“* In person the natives are of 
various sizes, but the tallest man 
he ever saw was at Housa. The 
city being very large, he seldom 
had an opportunity of seeing the 
king, as at ‘Timbuctoo. He saw 
him but twice in two years, and 
only in the courts of justice ; he 
was remarkable for the width of 
his nostrils, the redness of his eyes, 
the smoothness of his skin, and the 
fine tint of his perfectly black 
complexion.” 

« The ground where gold 1s 
found is about sixteen miles from 
Housa, They go in the night 
with camels, whose legs and feet 
arecovered to protect them against 
snakes; they take a bag of sand, 
and mark with it the places that 
glitter with gold ; in the morning 
they collect where marked, and 
carry it to refiners, who, tor i 
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small sum, separate the gold, 
There are nO mountains or rivers 
near the spot ; it is a plain with- 
out sand, of a dark brown earth, 
Any person may go to seck gold ; 
they sell it to the merchants, who 
pay a small duty tothe king. The 

roduce is uncertain; he has 
ed that a bushel of earth has 
produced the value of twelve du- 
cats, three pounds sterling, of pure 
gold. They set out from Housa 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
arrive about sun-set, and return 
the next day, seeking for gold du- 
ring the whole night.” 

“ The limits of the empire be- 
yond Timboo, on the north side 
of the Nile, are very extensive. 
Afnoo is subject to the king of 
Housa; no slaves can be made 
from thence. Darfneel is near 
Afnoo; the latter is on the north 
side of the river, nearer to its 
source, and a great way from 
Timbuctoo. No Arabs are found 
on the banks of the Nile. He sup. 
poses the circumference of the em- 
pire to be about twenty-five days’ 
journey ; has heard that many 
other large towns are dependent 
upon it, but does not remember 
their names. 

“ The neighbouring countries 
are Bambarra, Timboo, Mooshee, 
aud Jinnie; all negroes. He has 
heard of Bernoo as a great cm- 
pire,” 

“ The iron mines are in the de- 
sert; the iron is brought in small 
pieces by the Arabs, who melt and 
purify it. ‘Chey cannot cast iron. 
They use charcoal fire, and ferm 
guns and swords with the hammer 
and anvil, The points of their 
arrows are barbed with iron; the 
cross bows havea groove for the 
arrow, No man can draw the 
bow by his arm alone, they have 


a kind of lever ; the bow part is 
of steel brought from Barbary, and 
is manufactured at ‘Timbuctoo. 
They do not make steel theme. 
selves.” 

2. ASIA. 

1. © Journal of a Tour through 
Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himala Mountains, and to the 
Sources of the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges : by James Baillie Frazer, 
esq.”’ ‘The students and lovers of 
natural history will, we are per- 
suaded, grieve exceedingly that 
Mr. Frazer was not imbued with 
their zeal for knowledge. A 
district hitherto unexplored, the 
locality and peculiarities of which 
were sure to afford a most a- 
bundant harvest in every part of 
natural history,—botany, zoolo- 
gy, and mineralogy,—is visited 
by a traveller, who, however well 
qualified in other respects for 
the undertaking, is deficient in 
this most essential branch of sci- 
ence. 

Intermixed with what may 
be properly called his travels, Mr, 
Frazer gives us details of the Ne- 
paul war: the interest of these 
however is gone by, whereas the 
interest derived from laying open 
the magnificence of nature, in this 
the most magnificent of all her 
abodes, can never weary or grow 
stale. Mr. Frazer is often very 
happy in his descriptions ; indeed 
we think few persons could have 
passed through such a country 
without having every spark of 
eloquence and genius within him 
kindled. Our extracts will justify 
the character we have given. 

“It was ludicrous to see those 
whohadlaughedatothers yielding, 
some to lassitude, and others, to 
sickness, yet endeavouring to con- 
ceal it from the rest. I believe I 
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held out longer than any one ; yet 
after passing this gorge, every few 
paces of ascent seemed an insupe- 
rable labour, and even in passing 
along the most level places my 
knees trembled under me, and at 
times even sickness of stomach was 
experienced, Thesymptoms it pro- 
duced were various: some were 
affected with violent headache ; 
others had severe pains in the 
chest, with oppression ; others sick- 
ness atthe stomach and vomiting ; 
many were overcome with heavie 
ness, and fell asleep even while 
walking along. But what proved 
the fact that all this was the effect 
of our great elevation, was, that 
as we lowered our situation, and 
reached the region of vegetation 
and wood, all these violent sym- 
ptomsand pains gradually lessened 
and vanished. ‘Theappearance of 
the higher cliffs, however, both 
snowy and rocky, and the sensa- 
tions of this day, proved most sa- 
tisfactorily that it would be a very 
arduous undertaking, if not an 
impracticable one, to ascend even 
nearly to the tops of these loftiest 
hills’. We could not have heen 
within several thousand feet of 
even those peaks of snow which 
were tolerably near us. 

«“ The vegetable productions of 
this day’s march are very various, 
and many of them new, and differ- 
ing from those formerly met with, 
Two flowers particularly attracted 
attention, One was called goo- 
gool, and grew somewhat like the 
common ilat thistle, with leaves 
radiating from a centre like a sun, 
in which centre grew a flower, on 
a level with the flat leaves, and 
much resembling the blossom of a 
pine-apple. ‘This plant is held in 
much religious veneration, ‘The 
other Was & very curious one; a 
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stalk covered with large and long 
leaves, somewhat like those of ; 
primrose, ended in a cup like that 
of a tulip, but which appeared 
merely the continuation of these 
leaves closing, and forming the 
petals of a very noble flower, in 
the centre of which the stamina 
and pistil were seen. The leaves 
which compose this flower have 
& green tinge at their insertion like 
those on the stalk; but the middle 
and higher parts are black and 
yellow, as is the centre of the cup, 
but more vivid. It is called by 
the hill people dirmah counla, be- 
cause, as the guide informed us, it 
was like the rajah among the other 
flowers ; the “ sequitur” of which 
[ in vain searched for, particularly 
as I could get no translation ct 
the component parts of this name. 
It has since been suggested to me 
that the name is érimabh coun/a, the 
latter part of which (coun/a) means 
the flower of the lotus plant, from 
which Brimah was produced at the 
commencement of creation, ac- 
cording to Hindoomythology, and 
therefore of course a flower held 
in high esteem, which caused its 
being likened to a rajah among the 
Howers, 

*¢ Various, rich, and lovely were 
the myriads of large and smaller 
blossoms which decked these wild 
scenes, and I much regret my in- 
ability to give their names and bo- 
tanical descriptions. Many varie 
eties of the primrose and polyan- 
thus, many orchides, and others 
resembling our common meadow 
flowers, grew in profusion, The 
only other plant, however, that | 
shall notice, is one which was 
found on the very extreme verge 
of vegetation alone : like the goo- 
gool it was low, but not quite fat, 
perhaps about four inches , 
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somewhat resembling a thistle just 
blooming ; but the leaves did not 
lie on the ground ; they shrouded 
the blossom, which was enveloped 
in a thick covering like the web of 
a spider, which, spangled with 
dew, had a most singular appear- 
ance. The root was small, but 
firmly fixed in the ground ; It dis- 
played no colour but a brownish 
green, I could not obtain any 
name for this very curious moun. 
tain production. It seems to de- 
light only in the close vicinity to 
thesnow, Duringthis day’s march 
no living thing was seen except the 
monals, which flocked together, 
and which I suspected to be of a 
species somewhat different from 
that which is met withlower down. 
They saton the gray stones like 
tarmigans on the loftiest hills at 
are and in the short brown 
moss and grass looked exactly like 
grouse, I shot only one young 
one, Which was a little larger, but 
precisely like a young moortowl 
or blackgame, but could not suc- 
ceed in killing any of the older 
birds, 

« Itis not easy to describe the 
change of scene effected by this 
change of situation: not only is 
luxuriant foliage more rare, all 
rich and lively greens giving way 
tothe dark brown of the fir, which 
spots the face of the rock, but even 
that rock is evidently more cone 
tinually acted on by the severity 
of the storms, Instead of being 
covered with rich and varied hues, 
the effect of lichens and the smaller 
herbage, that usually clothe and 
variegate even a_ precipice, the 
rocks here are white, gray, red, or 
brown, the colour of their fracture, 
asifa constant violence was crum- 
bling them to pieces. Their sharp 
and splintered pmnacles spire up 


above the general mass: their 
middle region and feet are scan 
tily sprinkled with the sombre un- 
varying fir-tree ; while the higher 
parts, retiring from the view, pre- 
sent little more than brown rock, 
except where a lofty mass of snow 
overtops them, and calls to our re- 
collection how nearly and com- 
pletely we are surrounded by it, 
No green smiling valleys yield 
their waters to the river : the white 
and foul torrents which swell its 
stream pour their troubled tribute 
through chasms cleft in the solid 
rock, or are seen tumbling down 
its face, from the snow that gives 
them birth. 

“¢ ‘The whole scene casts a damp 
on the mind: an indefinite idea of 
desert solitude and helplessness 
steals over it : We are, as it were, 
shut out from the world, and feel 
our nothingness, Like the scenes 
they are placed among, the inhae 
bitants of this village are wild in 
their appearance, and uncouth in 
their manners ; but there is no es- 
sential difference between them 
and those with whom we have 
heretofore met. Il met, indeed, 
with one or two who were peci - 
liarly intelligent ; but their lan- 
guage forms a considerable obsta- 
cle to taking advantage of their 
acuteness : it was still Hindostan- 
nee, but so disguised by accent and 
dialect, and altered by new termi- 
nations and expletives, that it was 
difficult to understand the simplest 
seniences without an interpreter, 
or frequent repetitions. ‘The pur- 
dit was not only an intelligent 
man, but gave his information in 
the most intelligible language. 
Their dress is the same as that cf 
the peasantry at Cursalee, black 
and gray blankets ot coarse wool. 

‘Just at the entrance to this vil. 
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lage I found a true gooseberry- 
bush, a plant I had long looked for 
without success ; it was to all ap- 
pearance wild and neglected ; but 
there was fruit nearly ripe on it, 
small and sour ; and there could 
not be a shadow of doubt concern- 
ing the plant. Thus almost all 
the European garden fruits had 
now been recognised in these 
hill, * * © 

“ Tt is related that, about thirty- 
five years ago, a band of four or 
five hundred men from Bhurassoo, 
and the remote parts of Gurwhal, 
made an incursion through the 
hills into the Chinese country, with 
a view to plunder the cattle. I 
could obtain but few particulars, 
either relating to their route, or 
to the length of time they were ab- 
sent ; but they did effect their 
purpose, and brought back a good 
many sheep. ‘This, if true, itself 
proves that there are passes, be- 
sides those which are well known 
and frequented, through these hills, 
which lead into the Chinese terri- 
tories, and that, though difficult, 
it is yet practicable to bring even 
small animals by these routes. 

«“ There is an acknowledged, 
though small portion of that terri- 
tory which approaches very near 
to this place, not more distant, it 
is said, than one day’s journey ; 
but it isa mere desert, an uninha- 
bitable. mass of rock, no village 
being within many days’ march.” 

«© [eerare numerous, and of vari- 
ous kinds. The most curious and 
worthy of attention is, perhaps, the 
musk-deer. It is an animal by 
no Means commMoninany situation, 
but keeps entirely to the most in- 
accessible and remote heights, a- 
mong rocks and forests that defy 
the footof man. ‘They cannot en- 
dure heat, and several young onics 
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which were presented to us invari. 
ably perished, after being exposed 
for a few days to the warmth ofa 
lower region. The figure of the 
musk-deer is somewhat singular. 
It attains the size of a fallow doe, 
or small buck, and its body and 
legs are completely those of a deer. 
The head, however, bears some re. 
semblance to that of a hog; the 
eye is black and full, but not so 
ange as that of a deer usually is ; 
and the sharp snout and wrinkled 
countenance give it a considerable 
resemblance to a pig’s head, which 
is rendered more remarkable by 
the two tusks that project from the 
upper jaw, and hang, pointing 
downward, considerably over the 
lower; and their colour is dark 
brown. It is commonly known 
that the musk is contained ina li- 
quid state in a small bag near the 
navel of the animal. When it is 
caught, this bag is taken just as it 
is found, and cut from the beast 
while yet alive. A small hollow 
reed is inserted into it, that the 
musk may not suffer, as it would 
be apt to do, from want of air ; 
and the whole is tied around with 
a sinewof the animal. In this state, 
when it has dried, which it doesin 
the shape of small brown grains, 
it is sold together with the skin for 
about twice its weight in silver. 
It is said that the animal must be 
caught alive in order to obtain its 
musk, Should it be shot, the drag 
(it is affirmed) is absorbed into the 
body, and consequently not only 
lost, but the animal is rendered un- 
eatable. The great value of the 
article makes the animal an object 
of great request. Whenever, there- 
fore, it is understood that a musk: 
deer has been seen on any particu- 
lar hill, the whole country ts turn 
ed out, to hunt him down. ‘This 
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alone would tend to createa scarci- 
ty of the animal ; and if it is as 
rare in the hills to the southeeast- 
ward, and on the opposite side of 
the Himala range, asit is in that 
portion between the Sutlej and 
Alacnunda, there is little danger 
that the market will ever be over- 
stocked by the genuine musk. 

«“ This scarcity, however, and the 
high price of musk, as may readily 
be supposed, give rise to many 
modes of adulterating it to increase 
the quantity. The common way 
is by injecting a portion of the 
blood of the animal into the bag 
of musk, while both are warm, and 
they then unite. Great caution is 
therefore necessary in making the 
purchases, and, indeed, none but 
very experienced persons can ever 
detect the fraud. Musk-pads are 
generally sent to the rajah, or 
chief man ofa district, either as 
nuzzurs, or at a certain valuation, 
as aportion of tribute. Some fall 
into the hands of the Bunyas, from 
the low country, who take this ar- 
ticle, as well as opium, iron, and 
other commodities, in payment for 
their goods, such as cloth, sugar, 
and other manufactured articles, 
and these persons sell it at a great 
profit in the plains. [tis highly 
ptized asa medicine as well asa 
perfume. It is also smoked by the 
luxurious debauchees in hookahs, 
in which way it acts asa strong 
stimulant; but only men of great 
wealth can afford this fascinating 
drug. It also invariably forms a 
part of the offering presented from 
men of rank to their superiors, as 
anuzzur, or to their equals, as a 
usualtoken of regard. ‘The name 
by which the animal is known in 
the hills is custoree, and the drug 
also obtains that appellation. A 
common sort of deer, which we 
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frequently saw browsing among 
the heights, and bounding from 
rock to rock, is called by the na- 
tives gurrl, It attains the size of 
a roebuck ; the colour is dark 
brown, the belly much lighter ; 
the horns branch into several divi- 
sions, like that of the roebuck, are 
rough at the lower parts, and very 
sharp at the points, and they run 
from six inches toa foot in length. 
Its activity is very remarkable, 

“ We frequently sawthe horns of 
an animal, a mixed species of deer, 
that were singular in their form 
and appearance. ‘l'hey grew near 
each other at the base, curvin 
very much backward, and ae 
ing from each other gradually. 
The exterior curved side is divided 
fromthe root to the point by raised 
articulations, two or three inches 
distant from each other; and 
when they are of a middling size 
they are at least three feet long. 
‘The animal to which they belong 
is described by the natives as re- 
sembling the goat in appearance 
as well as the deer, but more par- 
ticularly the former. ‘That it is 
of considerable size may be inferred 
from its horns; and the skins, 
several of which we afterwards 
procured, confirmed this inference. 
Its colour is a dark gray, ap- 
proaching to brown ; the hair of 
its skin is very thick, soft, and 
elastic, but by no means fine : each 
hair has the appearance of a spongy 
hollow tube. They form very 
comfortable and warm beds to lie 
on, and are used for this purpose.” 

2, * History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, &c. : by John Craufurd.” 
Mr. Craufurd, the author of this 
history, was formerly British re- 
sident at the court of the sultan 
of Java, Of the opportunity thus 
afforded him to ain information 
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respecting that island, and the 
other islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, he seems to have pro- 
fited excellently: but he has not 
contented himself with the result 
of his personal observations and 
inquiries; he has incorporated 
with these, so far as he found them 
accurate, all the previous infor- 
mation afforded by the different 
authors who treat on the Indian 
Archipelago. 

The work therefore may truly 
be characterized, and safely re- 
commended, as combining much 
that is curious and interesting re- 
specting the manners, customs, &c. 
of the mhabitants of this part of 
the world, with the more dry, 
but not less important details re- 
specting the statistics of those is- 
lands, their productions, trade, 
and especially the facilities and op- 
portunites which they afford for 
the extension and improvement of 
British commerce, On this last 
subject Mr, Craufurd was deemed 
so competent a judge, that he was 
examined before the committee of 
the house of lords on trade, and 
creat attention and deference were 
paid to his evidence. We subjoin 
an extract on the dramatic exhibi- 
tions of the Javanese. 

“ Among the Javanese there 
are no dramatic writings ; there is 
no stage, and no attempt at scenic 
deception. The acting is of two 
kinds, in equal esteem among the 
people themselves, one consisting 
im the performance of living ac- 
tors, and the other in that of pup- 
pets. The first sometimes exhibit 
without masks, but much more 
frequently with them. They are 
invariably men, for women never 
perform. The second are of two 
kinds : one consisting of ordinary 
puppets, much interior, in inge- 


nuity, to those among ourselves; 
and the other of certain scenic sh. 
dows, which are peculiar and na. 
tional. These last are monstrous 
and grotesque figures, of about 
twenty inches long, cut out of a 
stiff untanned buffalo hide, and 
commonly very highly gilt and 
painted. In the representation 
they are moved by the prompter 
behind an oblong screen, of ordi- 
nary white cloth, rendered trans. 
lucent by having a lamp suspend. 
ed behind. 

“ All their acting may be con- 
sidered as a kind of pantomime, 
for, even in the most perfect ex- 
hibitions, there is little dialogue. 
Each player does not study his 
part, or, at least, get it by heart; 
but the little he says he furnishes 
unpremeditated, as his recollection 
of the story, or his fancy, may as- 
sist him. 

“The great mover in the dra- 
ma, whether mock or real, is the 
prompter, or dulang as he is called 
in the native language. This per- 
son’s office is very imadequately 
described by calling him the 
prompter ; he is the soul of the 
whole drama, and his functions 
are better depicted by comparing 
him to our ancient bards or min- 
strels. He sits full in front of the 
audience, holding before him one 
of the common metrical romances, 
from which, in the chanting ac- 
cents of the East, he repeats, be- 
fore the interlocutors commence 
acting, the narrative of what they 
have to perform. This practice 
he perseveres in from the begin- 
ning to the end of the play. He 
does the same thing with the scenic 
shadows, seldom venturing, how- 
ever, to furnish a dialogue for the 
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vanese drama, it will be easily 
seen that a play or piece is not in- 
tended to be a skilful and interest- 
ing representation of the real bu- 
siness of the world, or of human 
passions, enjoyments, and sufter- 
ings, but the simple and artless 
relation of a common tale, some 
of the most prominent adventures 
of which are dramatized in the re- 
presentation, while the principal 
stream of the narrative is conduct- 
ed by the relation of the bard. 

“«“ The acting, consistent enough 
with the manners of the people, is 
heavy and monotonous. ‘There 
is no life nor action in it, and no- 
thing natural. The players dance 
instead of walking, and when they 
speak, it is in a counterfeit and 
fictitious tone of voice, hardly, in 
short, in the accents of human 
beings. ‘Their dresses are charac- 
teristic and proper, generally in 
the ancient costume of the coun- 
try, suitably to the parts they have 
to perform. A full band of Ja- 
vanese music, in the manner of a 
chorus, constantly accompanies 
every kind of acting. 

“The subjects of the Javanese 
drama are the Hindu legends of 
the Ramayana and Mahabarat, 
and those of the fabulous periods 
of their own history. The empire 
of custom, so arbitrary among all 
barbarians, renders it a rule not 
to be transgressed, that the per- 
formanceby scenic shadows should 
be confined exclusively to the re- 
presentations of Hindu story; the 
true acting to the most ancient 
portion of their own legendary 
history, and the ordinary puppet- 
show to the more modern. 

*‘ Besides the more regular dra- 
matic entertainments now alluded 
to, there are two others occasion- 
ally introduced, in the manner 
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of interludes, between the scenes 
of the more regular performances, 
which afford more amusement to 
the stranger. One is an exhibition 
of buffoonery, which I have seen 
so well acted as to afford much 
merriment. ‘lhe only personages 
who can be facetious, by the rules 
of the Javanese drama, are Samar 
and Bagong, the redoubted friends 
and servants of Arjuna and Ra- 
ma. The acting of the persons 
who represent these characters is 
less constrained, more bustling, 
and more natural than that of any 
others. So much drollery is fre- 
quently displayed as to convince 
us that the Javanese have consi- 
derable comic powers ; and that, 
if the sphere of their acting were 
enlarged, and their talent culti- 
vated, they might make excellent 
comic actors. 

“¢ The second description of act- 
ing is a kind of pantomimice exhibi- 
tion of wild beasts, where the 
players, dressed out in the figure 
of the variousanimals of the forest, 
personate their habits and exhibit 
their manners. ‘The matter is so 
well managed as to make us al- 
most believe that we are in the 
disagreeable company of the tiger, 
the leopard, or the wild boar.” 

3. AMERICA, 

Respecting North America, 
there is no work published on 
this side of the Atlantic, which 
we think ourselves called upon 
particularly to notice, But we 
shall extract some curious facts re- 
lative to the Indians from an 
American work. 

American literature, as might 
be expected, is advancing slowly : 
so far as regards works of taste, 
feeling, or imagination, it is very 
deficient ; so far as regards works 
of fact, or dry intellect, it is much 
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more respectable. Even in these, 
however, there is not exhibited 
that soundness of judgement in the 
matter, or that arrangement or 
compression of thought inthestyle, 
which distinguish British works 
on the same subject. 

The American Philosophical So- 
ciety publishes Transactions which 
rank among the best publications 
of the United States; there are 
now seven branches or classes of it ; 
the first is confined to geography, 
mathematics, natural history, and 
astronomy ; the second to medi- 
cine and anatomy ; the third to 
natural history and chemistry; the 
fourth to trade and commerce; the 
fifthtomechanics andarchitecture; 
the sixth to husbandry and Ameri- 
canimprovements; andthe seventh, 
which has been but lately added, 
to history and literature. Only 


one volume of the transactions of 


the seventh branch has been pub- 
lished, and from it we extract 
some curious particulars respect- 
ing the Indians. 

AMERICAN INDIANS*. 

“ The Indians judge with calm- 
ness on all occasions, and decide 
with precision, or endeavour so to 
do, between an accident and a 
wilful act ;—the first (they say) 
they are all liable to commit, and 
therefore it ought not to be no- 
ticed, or punished ;—the second, 
being a wilful or premeditated act, 
committed with a bad design, 
ought on the contrary to receive 
due punishment. 

“ To illustrate this subject, I 
shall relate a few of the cases of 
this description which have come 
within my knowledge. One morn- 
iny early, an Indian came into the 
house of another who was yetabed, 
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asking for the loan of his gun for 
a morning hunt, his own being 
out of repair; the owner readily 
consented, and said, * As my gun 
is not loaded, you will have to 
take a few balls outof your pouch!’ 
In taking the gun down, it how- 
ever, by somejaccident, went off, 
and lodged the contents in the 
owner’s head, who was still lvine 
on the bed, and now expired. The 
gun, it appeared, was loaded, 
though unknown to him, and the 
lock left in such a condition that 
by a touch it went off. A cry was 
heard from all sides in the house: 
‘Oh! the accident!’ for such it was 
always considered to have been, 
and was treated as such. 

“A hunter went out to kill a 
bear, some ot those animals having 
been seen in the neighbourhood. 
In an obscure part of a wood, he 
saw at a distance something black 
moving, which he took fora bear, 
the whole of the animal not being 
visible to him; he fired, and found 
he had shot a black horse. Having 
discovered the mistake, he inform- 
ed the owner of what had hap- 
pened, expressing at the same time 
his regret that he was not pos- 
sessed of a single horse, with which 
he could replace the one he had 
shot. ‘ What!’ replied the Indian 
whose horse had been killed, ‘do 
you think I would accept a horse 
trom you, though you had one to 

ive, after you have satisfied me 
that you killed mine by accident? 
No, indeed ! for the same misfor- 
tune might also happen to me.’ 

“ An aged Indian who had 
gone out to shoot a turkey, mis- 
took a black hog in the bushes tor 
one of those birds, and shot him. 
Finding out by inquiry to whom 


® From a historical view of the Indian nations, containing an account of their 
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the hog belonged, he informed 
the owner of the mistake he had 
made, offering to pay for the hog; 
which the other, however, not only 
would not accept of, but having 
brought the meat in, gave him a 
lez of the animal, because he 
thought that the unfortunate man, 
as well on account of his disap- 

ointment, in not feasting on tur- 
- as he expected soon to do when 
he shot the hog, as for his honesty 
in informing of what he had done, 
was entitled to a share of what he 
had killed.” 

«© Marriages among the Indians 
are not, as with us, contracted for 
life; it is understood on both sides 
that the parties are not to live to- 
gether any longer than they shall 
be pleased with each other. ‘The 
husband may put away his wite 
whenever he pleases, and the wo- 
man may in like manner abandon 
her husband. ‘Therefore the con- 
nexion is not attended with any 
vows, promises, or ceremonies of 
any kind. An Indian takes a 
wife as it were on trial, deter- 
mined however, in his own mind, 
not to forsake her, if she behaves 
well, and particularly if he has 
children by her. ‘The woman, 
sensible of this, does on her part 
every thing in her power to please 
her husband, particularly if he is 
a good hunter or trapper, capable 
of maintaining her by his skill and 
industry, and protecting her by 
his strength and courage. 

« When a marriage takes place, 
the duties and labours incumbent 
on each party are well known to 
both. It is understood that the 
husband is to build a house for 
them to dwell in, to find the ne- 
cessary implements of husbandry, 
as axes, hoes, &c. to provide a 
canoe, and also dishes, bowls, and 
other necessary vessels for house- 


keeping, The woman generally 
has a kettle or two, and some other 
articles of kitchen furniture, which 
she brings with her. The hus. 
band, as master of the family, 
considers himself bound tosupport 
it by his bodily exertions, as hunt- 
ing, trapping, &c.; the woman, 
as his help-mate, takes upon her- 
self the labours of the field, and is 
far from considering them as more 
important than those to which her 
husband is subjected, being well 
satisfied that with his gun and 
traps he can maintain a family in 
any place were game is to be 
found: nor do they think it any 
hardship imposed upon them ; for 
they themselves say, that while 
their field labour employs them at 
most six weeks in the year, that of 
the men continues the whole year 
round. 

*¢ When a couple is newly mar- 
ried, the husband (without saying 
a single word upon the subject) 
takes considerable pains to please 
his wife, and, by repeated proofs 
of his skill and abilities in the art 
ot hunting, to make her sensible 
that she can be happy with him, 
and that she will never want while 
they live together. At break of 
day he will be off with his gun, 
and often by breakfast time return 
home with a deer,turkey, or some 
other game. He endeavours to 
make it appear that it is in his 
power to bring provisions home 
whenever he pleases; and his wife, 
proud of having such a good 
hunter for her husband, does her 
utmost to serve and make herself 
agreeable to him.” 

“The more a man does for his 
wife,. the more he is esteemed, 
particularly by the women, who 
will say, ‘ This man surely loves 
his wife.’ Some men at their lei- 
sure hours make bowls and ladles, 
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which, when finished, are at their 
wives’ disposal.” 

“ In the year 1762, I was wit- 
ness toa remarkable instance of 
the disposition of Indians to in- 
dulge their wives, There was a 
famine in the land, and a sick In- 
dian woman expressed a great de- 
sire for a mess of Indian corn, 
Her husband having heard that a 
trader at Lower Sandusky had a 
little, set off on horseback for that 
place, one hundred miles distant, 
and returned with as much corn 
as filled the crown of his hat, for 
which he gave his horse in ex- 
change, and came home on foot, 
bringing his saddle back withhim.” 

1. * Travels in Brazil, in the 
years 1815, 1816, 1817: by Prince 
Maximilian.” 

2. * Notes in Rio Janeiro, and 
the southern Parts of Brazil, ta- 
ken during a residence of 10 
years in that country, from 1808 
to 1818, by John Luccock *,” 

These works relate to one of 
the most interesting portions of the 
globe, so far as the bounty of na- 
ture, in climate, sotl and produc- 
tions, can make it so: on this ac- 
count, and because, with the ex- 
ception of the travels of Koster 
and Mawe, we have little infor- 
mation respecting this country, 
they must be acceptable and use- 
ful. So far as execution is con- 
cerned, the travels of the prince 
are superior to those of Mr. Luc- 
cock: if the latter had reduced his 
volume to one half of its bulk, by 
striking out a deal that is trifling, 
and telling more succinctly what 
is really new and important, and 
if his arrangement had been bet 
ter, the value of his work would 

have been much enhanced. So 


* We understand that an embellished work, by lieutenant Chamberlain, rov 
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far as natural history is concerned, 
the travels of the prince are very 
much superior. As however we 
believe Mr, Luccock’s book is inthe 
hands of few, whereas the other, 
having been published in an 
abridged form, as well as in its 
original size, has probably been 
seen by most of our readers, we 
shall confine ourselves tothe more 
ponderous volume, and from it 
extract a short account of South 
American agriculture. 

“ The reader has regarded with 
wonder, perhaps with incredulity, 
the account before given of the 
size of the farm of Pellotas; and, 
indeed, the reported extent of farms 
in this part of the American con- 
tinent can scarcely be mentioned 
with boldness by one who has him- 
self little doubt of the truth of the 
accounts. The smallest are stated 
at four square leagues, or more 
than twenty thousand acres; the 
largest are said to reach to a hun- 
dred square leagues, or near six- 
hundred thousand acres, To each 
three square leagues are allotted 
four or five thousand head of cat- 
tle, six men, and a hundred horses, 
though, according to circum. 
stances, such as the distance from 
navigable waters, or from church, 
there must be a variety in the 
number of oxen kept for the busi- 
ness of a farm, ‘The proportion 
of horses will appear a very large 
one; but it is to be remembered 
that they cost nothing in keeping, 
as they are turned out on_ the 
plains; that no one about the farm, 
not even a slave, ever goes the 
shortest distance on foot; and that 
-each manager will change his 
horse two or three times in a day. 


About a hundred cows are allow- 
il 
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artillery, on this part of South America, will shortly appear, which will add much 
to our information, 
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ed for the supply of milk, butter, 
cheese, and veal, to a farm of the 
average size. Hogs are usually 
found near the houses, but little 
care is taken of them; they wan- 
der about, root up the .ground, 
devour reptiles, and make a good 
part of their subsistence on the 
waste parts of the cattle slaugh- 
tered. There are few sheep, and 
they are remarkably light and ill 
made, with a short ordinary wool; 
which, however, might easily be 
improved. This wool is, at pre- 
sent, used partly unstripped from 
the skins, as saddle-covers and 
the like, partly for the stuffing of 
beds and mattresses. ‘The coun- 
try is so thinly peopled, its inha- 
bitants have so little liking to mut- 
ton, and the wild dogs and other 
beasts and birds of prey are so nu- 
merous, that there can be little 
inducement to increase the flocks. 

“ In every farm there is at least 
one inclosed place, called the Ro- 
deio, generally on the highest 
spot; here the cattle are occasion- 
ally collected, examined, marked, 
and treated as circumstances may 
require, So accustomed are they, 
particularly the horses, to this 
practice, that when the servants of 
the farm ride along, swinging their 
lassos or their hats, and loudly 
pronouncing the word Rodeio,they 
all walk slowly tothe spot. Ina 
country so little enlivened by va- 
riety, this assemblage forms one 
of its most rural and pleasant 
scenes.”” 

4. NEW SOUTH WALES, 

This country from its size de- 
serves to be regarded as a separate 
portion of the world; and still 
more so, when we consider how 
strikingly and essentially it is di- 
stinguished from Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, in its na- 

1820. 


tural history. More new ani- 
mals and more new plants have 
been discovered in it than, we be- 
lieve, in all the rest of the world, 
since captain Cook first directed 
the attention of philosophers to it; 
and we are certain that the new 
animals and plants with which it 
has enriched natural history are 
more singular, differ more widely, 
and in amore extraordinary man- 
ner, from the animals and plants 
of the old werld, than natural his- 
torians could previously have anti- 
cipated. On this account therefore, 
and because in no very remote 
age it will probably form a very 
important and populous country, 
colonized from Britain, every pub- 
lication relative to it deserves no- 
tice ; and we may safely add, that 
every new publication tells us 
something extraordinary regard- 
ing it. 

For a long time, the settlers in 
New South Wales had not pene- 
trated beyond the Blue Mountains, 
a comparatively short distarce 
form the coast. At length tl ey 
were crossed: and a fine and fer- 
tile country having been disco- 
vered, the governor resolved to 
prosecute the discovery still fur- 
ther to the west, or inland. This 
determination gave rise to the two 
expeditions which form the sub- 
ject of the following work. 

« Journals of two Expeditions 
into the Interior of New South 
Wales: by John Oxley, surveyor 
general of the Territory.” ‘The 
result of these expeditions was as 
singular as any thing previous- 
ly discovered in this anomalous 
country. ‘T'wo rivers were traced 
to a considerable distance, till 
they both terminated in extensive 
swamps or inland seas; and the 
country through which they were 
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traced (with few exceptions) was 
either a dry, barren sand, or a 
porous, swampy soil equally bar- 
ren, Few natives, animals or plants 
were seen, In short, so far as can 
be judged from these expeditions, 
the interior of New South Wales 
is uninhabited and uninhabitable : 
the exceptions however, though 
few and by no means extensive, 

resent interesting, beautiful, and 
frtile tracts. Mr. Oxley’s work 
derives most of its interest and 
importance from the singular dis- 
covery to which we have alluded ; 
and this of itself is utterly at vari- 
ance with any thing interesting 
which we could extract for the 
perusal of our readers, 

5. EUROPE. 

Italy as usual, is the great 
loadstone to those who confine 
their travels to Europe; and the 
antiquities of Italy almost exclu- 
sively occupy their notice and re- 
searches, There are however two 
works to which this latter remark 
does not apply: to one of them, 
certainly only in a very small 
degree, and, to the other not near- 
ly so much as to travels in Italy 
in general. ‘The first is a work of 
Mrs. Graham, well knownas the 
author of an interesting and well 
written journal of a residence in 
India: her present work is enti- 
tled *¢ ‘Three Months passed in the 
Mountains east of Rome.” We 
cannot bestow on this work the 
same praise which we have bestow- 
ed on her Indian Journal: it con- 
tains indeed a picture of the man- 
ners, mode of life, &c. of the pea- 
santry near Rome ; but we could 
have wished this picture had been 
rendered more minute and com- 
plete, and thatithadoccupied some 
of the pages devoted toavery long- 
we think too lengthened—account 
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of the banditti who infest the 
mountains. 

The second work which we al. 
lude to, as forming an exception 
tothe generality of travels in Italy, 
is entitled “Italy and its Inhabit. 
ants: an Account of a Tour in that 
Country in 1816, 1817, &c.: by 
James Aug. Galiffe of Geneva.” 
The prejudices of this author on 
many points are very strong; but 
as they are openly and candidly 
expressed, the reader is put on his 
guard against them; and as they 
Operate most strongly in favour of 
his own country and Italy, and 
against the Austrians and French, 
principally on account of their ty- 
ranny over those beautiful parts of 
the globe, the reader is disposed 
fully to pardon him. With this 
exception, and the further one of 
occasionally trifling, especially in 
some very fanciful and absurd re- 
marks on the resemblance between 
the Latin and Russian languages, 
we can safely recommend this 
work as throwing much light on 
the Italian character and man- 
ners. 

“Journal of a Tour in the Le. 
vant: by William ‘Turner, esq.” 
Mr. ‘Turner, like many other tra- 
vellers, and, we might add, like 
most modern authors of all de- 
scriptions, does not seem to be 
aware how much good sense there 
is in the saying of old Hesiod, 
that the half is often more than the 
whole, ‘Prune and condense’ ought 
to be constantly kept in view by 
those travellers especially whopub- 
lish works respecting countries so 
often visited and described as the 
districts bordering on the Levant. 
Prune what is trifling, common 
place, or irrelevant; and condense 
even what is good and new. Had 
Mr. Turner followed this plan, 
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and cut down his three expensive 
8vo volumes to one volume at 
a moderate price, he would have 
done more credit to himself, and 
gained more readers ; but to those 
who have not acquired the happy 
and often very necessary knack, of 
culling the best parts of a book at 
one pe itis really tiresome to 
wade through voluminous works, 
in which the really valuable mate 
teris asagrainof wheat ina bushel 
of chaff. Whata contrast between 
most modern travels, and those 
published by our ancestors! They 
travelled and wrote more labori- 
ously and elaborately, and, though 
sometimes heavy, were never trie 
fling. These remarks are not de- 
served by Mr. Turner’s work 
more than by many others, which 
are almost weekly issuing from the 
prress, respecting the same coun- 
ties which he visited. The most 
valuable accessions to knowledge, 
which travellers in these coun- 
tries can make, must be acquired 
by illustrations of their natural 
history, statistics, and the manners 
&c. of the inhabitants ; and yet the 
two former of these topics are 
seldom touched upon, and the last 
only incidentally and superfici- 
ally. 

“The Diary of an Invalid; being 
the Journal of a Tour in pursuit of 
Health, in Portugal, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and France, in 1817,1818, 
1819: by Henry Matthews.” 
Mr. Matthews very modestly and 
justly characterizes his volume, as, 
from the desultory and careless 
character of the contents, having 
no higher pretensions than to fur- 
nish the pocket of a travelling 
chaise, or to occupy the settee of a 
parlour window. Even this cha- 
racter,humble as it is, we conceive 
to be preferable to that of a tedi- 


ous and protracted work, which, 
from its very length and from its 
trifling and uninteresting materi- 
als, will not be admitted to those 
places to which alone Mr. Mat- 
thews aspires. The Diary of an 
Invalid is almost always amusing, 
and not unfrequently instructive ; 
and exhibits the author as a plea- 
sant, happy-tempered man, of fair 
classical attainments, and correct 
taste, (except where he aims to be 

witty;) but of strong prejudices. 
One of the most interesting parts 
of Europe is visited by compara- 
tively few travellers who, from an 
intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with its difficult but admirable 
language, are c ipableof describing 
it and its inhabitants fairly and 
fully :—we allude to Germany, 
which,—whether we regard it as 
in fact the mother country of En- 
glishmen, as exhibiting the hu- 
man mind full of vigour, in works 
of imagination and genius, or in 
the very act of bursting the chains 
which have so long encircled and 
enthralled its civil and political 
rights,—cannot be regarded with 
indifference by any person alive to 
what is exalted in intellect, or con- 
nected with the freedom, and con- 
sequent dignity, usefulness, and 
good of the human race. Of 
this country, two travellers have 
treated pretty fully in works pub- 
lished during 1820: these works 
are, “A View of the Agriculture, 
Manufactures,Statistics, and State 
of Society of Germany and Parts of 
Holland and France, in 1819: by 
William Jacob :” and “ Travels 
in the North of Germany, describ- 
ing the present State of the social 
and political Institutions, theAgri- 
culture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Education, Arts, and Man- 
ners inthat Country, particularly in 
C2 Hanover : 
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Hanover: by Thomas Hodgskins.’ 
These are both works of well in- 
formed and sensiblemen, but pre- 
judiced, each in his own way. Mr. 
Hodgskins sees with a microscopic 
aswell as a magnifying eye, all the 
evils that exist in the political state 
of Germany: and he carries his 
philosophy so far, as to ascribe 
them, not merely to essential faults 
in the government, but also in 
many instances to radical faults 
in the state of society. He would 
therefore change, not only the po- 
litical constitutions of the German 
states, but he wouldchange human 
nature; for such he must do, if he 
would prevent the influence of 
wealth, or induce men not to seek 
it, and, when obtained, not to use 
it for their own power and geod, 
There may often be traced passing 
through his mind, the notions 
which were first promulgated in 
Godwin’s Political Justice; and 
these he sometimes expresses and 
recommends openly and sanguine- 
ly asa cure for all human evils. 
We musthowever confess we would 
rather have a traveller to be too 
keen-sighted in detecting the evils 
of political institutions, than not 
able or not willing to expose them, 
or inclined to jsutrfy them. ‘There 
isno doubt much to mend in all 
political institutions, especially 
in those on the continent : and we 
argue ill of a Briton who, after 
applauding his own constitution 
as the envy and admiration of the 
world, can defend or palliate the 
oppression and tyranny by which 
the greater part of Europe is kept 
in comparative ignorance and mi- 
sery. We therefore prefer the pre- 
judices of Mr. Hodgskins to those 
of Mr. Jacob ;—who is too ready 
an advocate for things asthey are ; 
who, while not backward to blame 


the people for endeavouring to ob. 
tain more liberty, is near y blind 
to the oppressions of the rulers. 
If however these works are per- 
used with a guard on the mind 
against the peculiar views and pre- 
judices of the respective writers, 
they will afford much very valu- 
able and new information on the 
subjects of which they profess to 
treat. Mr. Hodgskins, by infu- 
sing into his work more of person- 
al adventure, has given it an inter- 
est, of which Mr. Jacobs is in a 
great measure destitute: we sub- 
join short extracts from each ; and 
first from Mr. Hodgskins relating 
to Hanover, and a Friezland 
farm-house. 

“* At various places on the road, 
as I approached Hanover, I saw 
new buildings, and something like 
decent farm-houses, which are 
marks of prosperity very rarely 
seen in any part of the continent. 
The road from Hildesheim was 
good, and some hedgerows, and 
nice gardens, and, above all, the 
G. R,s which glittered on the toll- 
houses, and on the road-menders’ 
caps, reminded me strongly of 
England. This was much aug- 
mented on entering the town. 
The soldiers were dressed like our 
own, and I heard the military mu- 
sic playing for the officers’ dinner 
‘ The roast beef of old England.’ 

“The town of Hanover is si- 
tuated in a flat plain, at the very 
furthest extremity of the hills and 
fertile country I had just passed 
through, and at the very com- 
mencement of those sandy districts 
which extend, without interrup- 
tion, from it to the Elbe, the We- 
ser, and the sea. On the north- 
west side lies a hill called the Lin- 
denberg, and in its neighbour- 


hood the soil is fertile, and the 
country 
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country pleasant; on the other 
side the soil is generally sandy, 
and the country flat. Ai little 
river, called the Leine, divided 
into two streams, runs through it, 
but is in general so comet 
built over, that it is not seen till 
the bridge over it is reached. In 
the vicinity of Marstall, or roy- 
al stable, and by the palace, it 
is exposed to view, and there gives 
a little beauty tothe whole. The 
town contains 20,000 inhabitants, 
and is increasing and improving, 
The Leine divides the old from 
the new town ; and the former has 
as an appendage the Egidian new 
town, which is the best built and 
most agreeable part of the whole. 
There is not one good street, and 
but few good-looking houses ; and 
on the whole, the capital of his 
majesty’s German dominions may, 
in point of buildings, be compared 
to some old-fashioned third-rate 
provincial town of Great Britain, 

“ The only building which has 
the least claim to the character of 
elegance, is the palace of the duke 
of Cambridge. It was built by a 
nobleman in the year 1752, and 
afterwards purchased by the go- 
vernment. Even this, however, 
is nothing but a plain and elegant, 
mough rather a large house, The 
royal palace, which has once been 
large, is partly in ruins. ‘The 
chapel, the theatre, and some 
other of the old parts remain, and 
some new corners are built and 
building; the other parts have 
been burnt or pulled down, and 
present only a mixture of confu- 
sionand ruin. The house in which 
the ministerial business is conduct- 
ed, die regierung ; the parliament 
house, das landshaftliche hause, at 
present repairing, the library, the 
fursten hof,\ which is the residence 


of the duke of Clarence, may be 
mentioned asdecent-looking places. 
The manner in which the other 
houses are built, even when they 
are large, with a frame of oak, 
filled in with bricks, the timber 
being still seen, gives them a mean 
and old-fashioned appearance. 

“« The town-houseisone of those 
old Gothic, or, according to Go- 
ethe, German buildings, which 
have so many different corners 
and shapes, that no one particular 
shape belongs to it, In lightness 
and ornament it is far inferior to 
many of the old houses, similar to 
those of Helmstadt, which abound 
in Hanover, as wellas inall the 
towns of this part of Germany. 
The fronts of many of them are 
entirely composed of little towers, 
extending all the way to the top ; 
and being sometimes smartly paint- 
ed and ornamented with a variety 
of figures and weathercocks, they 
look like gay summer-houses, or 
small antique casties. A similar 
mode of building may be traced 
in all the old tarm-houses, whose 
gable ends, and ornaments of 
wood, which, in that situation, 
look natural enough, often re- 
minded me of small Gothic cha- 
pels. ‘The general prevalence in 
this country of what is called Go- 
thic architecture, together with its 
prevalence and excellence in Bri- 
tain, to which country it was car- 
ried by the early invaders from 
this part of Germany, make it pro- 
bable that it had its origin here, 
and leave no room to doubt that 
this fantastical style, with its mul. 
tiplicity of ornaments, was once 
the common style of building the 
farm-houses of this part of Ger- 
many.” 

“ The same extraordinary man- 
ner of building farm-houses, 
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which I have mentioned, when 
speaking of Hadeln, also prevails 
in Friezland, and, from the wealth 
of the farmers, is very conspicu- 
ous in the vicinity of Embden. 
That a common German bauer, 
whose corn is thrashed so soon as 
it is housed, who has perhaps only 
a pair of horses and cows, should 
find it convenient to cover all his 
worldly possessions with one roof, 
is not surprising ; nor did I ob- 
serve that their houses were enor- 
mously large. But, when I saw 
the same mode practised in Friez- 
land by the largest farmers, 1 was 
astonished at the strangeness and 
the magnitude of the buildings. 
"The rich farmers of Friezland, 
who have some of them fifty cows 
and sixteen horses, and whose 
dwellings are spacious, cover the 
whole with one roof. I have 
counted fifty windows in the dwell- 
ing part of the house ; and attach- 
ed to this, and under the same 
roof, were the stalls for fifty cows 
and twelve horses. ‘The dwelling 
is at one end, at the other end ts 
the stable ; on the sides between 
the two ends are the stalls for the 
cows; the middle is the thrashing- 
floor, the barn, and the place 
where the carts and the farming 
instruments are kept. At the out- 
side of the end furthest from the 
dwelling is the dunghill, In short, 
the whole farm-yard, and the 
dwelling of the family, with the 
exception of the dunghill, are 
brought under the same covering. 
‘The inhabitants say this is a cheap- 
er and better plan cf building than 
any other, that all their conveni- 
ences are at hand; and that, when 
built of bricks, and covered with 
tiles, when the stalls are nicely 
paved, as they are in Friezland, 
it ts a better mode than ours of 
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having separate buildings for sta. 
bles, barns, and cow-houses. The 
danger, however, to which the 
property is exposed in case of fire, 
seems a strong reason against it. 
From the specimens I saw of 
farm-houses in Friezland and Ha- 
deln, there is no objection to it on 
account of cleanliness. Thedwell- 
ing is far removed from the ani- 
mals, it has always a separate en- 
trance, and no people are more 
conspicuous for cleanliness than 
the Friezlanders. I have since 
seen that the same plan is follow- 
ed in some of the provinces of 
Holland, particularly in West 
Friezland, and there the houses 
are equally large.” 

Our extracts from Mr. Jacob 
relate to Prussian farming as ex- 
emplified by Von Thaer, a cele- 
brated agriculturist, whom he vi- 
sited; and to the condition of 
France, as contrasted with that of 
Germany. 

«< A plant for the food of sheep 
for one part of the year was quite 
new to me; and is so, I believe, 
to most of our English agricultu- 
risis. It is grown to a great ex- 
tent on the stubble fields, I know 
not the English name, but it isthe 
Spergula arvensis of Linnzus. The 
seed is sown in the stubbles imme- 
diately after harvest, and im six 
weeks it furnishes food for sheep 
which they prefer to every other, 
and which is found extremely nu- 
tritious. It isan oily plant, the seed 
small, about six or seven pounds 
is sowed [are sown] on an acre, 
What is raised for seed ts sown in 
May, and is fit to be gathered m 
Aueust. I afterwards saw the 
same plant growing on moe of 
the lands, both in Prussra anc 
Saxony, where large flocks of 
sheep are kept. It is said to be 
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very productive on all sandy soils; 
I think it worth trying the experi- 
ment, and have provided some of 
the seed for that purpose. 

«¢ The favourite article of culti- 
vation with Von Thaer is potatoes, 
on which he sets a peculiarly high 
value. His mode is simple and 
easy. They are planted in rows 
atter the plough, at the rate of six- 
teen bushels to the acre. When 
the plants are up, they are earthed 
with a double-breasted plough, 
first, parallel to the rows in which 
they are planted, and then with 
the same plough the furrows are 
crossed, thus leaving the potatoes 
in small square patches. When 
at maturity, the soil is turned up 
with a three-pronged fork, and all 
the roots carefully collected by 
women and children. ‘The stalks 
are far more abundant than those 
of our potatoes, and yield, 1 should 
think, from what I saw, as four to 
one. ‘This haulm is carefully 
turned, dried, and collected into 
stacks, and is used as litter for the 
horses and cows instead of straw, 
which is here converted into food 
by cutting it small. 

“ Like all his countrymen, Von 
Thaer prefers German small po- 
tatoes to our large ones ; they are 
less mealy, and have a different 
flavour. His preference, if his 
facts are correct, of which I have 
no doubt, is certainly supported 
by better reasons than I have 
heard from any other person in 
this country. He contended, that 
the nutritive quality of the potatoe 
depends on the quantity of starch 
that it contains; that, upon ana- 
lysis, the smaller kind of potatoes 
that are here cultivatéd, contain a 
far greater proportion of starch 
than any that grow to a larger 
size ; that, beyond a certain size, 


which, by giving the roots suf+ 
ficient room, they will naturally 
attain, the increase is only water, 
and can scarcely be termed nutri- 
ment. 

«« This decisive judgment,found- 
ed on chemical ae extends 
itself to the comparison between 
turnips and potatoes.” * ad 

“ ‘The average produce of his 
potatoes, in a series of years, has 
been three hundred bushels to the 
acre: this he compared with 
what I stated to be the aver- 
age weight of an acre of tur- 
nips on good land, as well cul- 
tivated as his is, in Eng- 
land; and which I stated below 
the truth, at twenty tons, because 
I wished not to be suspected of 
exaggeration to support an hypo- 
thesis. He contended, that his 
average growth of three hundred 
bushels, or five tons of potatoes, 
contained more nutriment than 
twenty tons of turnips, because 
the proportion of starch in pota- 
toes to that in turnips, was much 
more than four toone. I didnot 
urge the quantity of mucilage in 
the turnip, because I wished to 
learn his views rather than to stg- 
gest my own.” . * 

“© A brewery and distillery are 
the necessary accompaniments of 
every large farming establishment 
in Germany. The result of many 
experiments in the latter, proved 
that the same quantity of alconol 
is produced from one hundred 
bushels of potatoes as from twen- 
ty-four bushels of wheat, or thirty- 
three of barley. As the products 
of grain, or of potatoes, are rela- 
tively greater, the distillery is re- 
gulated by that proportion, ‘The 
different inventions for economy 
in the use of fuel, cheap as it 1s, 
both in the brewery and the di. 
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stillery, though highly useful to 
the pupils of the establishment, 
presented to me nothing of novel- 
ty in either their principle or their 
application, 

«During the existence of the 
foolish continental system, the 
scarcity of sugar area rise to 
many experiments here, which, 
though beneficial at the time, have 
ceased to be longer useful. Von 
‘Thaer found, after many trials, 
that the most profitable vegetable 
from which sugar could be made, 
was the common garden turnip, 
(of which species I did not ascer- 
tain,) and that whilst sugar was 
sold at a rix-dollar the pound, it 
was very profitable to extract it 
from that root. ‘The samples of 
sugar made during that period 
from different roots, the processes 
and their results, are carefully 
preserved in the museum, but 
would now be tedious to describe. 
They are certainly equal in 
strength of sweetness, and those 
refined, in colour and hardness, to 
any produced from the sugar-cane 
of the tropics. 

“ An important object of this 
establishment has been the im- 
provement of the breed of sheep, 
which, as far as regards the fine- 
ness of the wool, has admirably 
succeeded. By various crosses 
from select Merinos, by sedulous- 
ly excluding from the flock every 
ewe that had coarse wool, and, 
still more, by keeping them in a 
warm house during the winter, 
Von Thaer has brought the wool 
of his sheep to great fineness, far 
ereater than any that is clipped in 
Spain: but the improvement of 
the carcase has been neglected ; so 
that his, like all other German 
mutton, is very indifferent. In 
England, where the flesh is of 
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much more value than the fleece, 
the Merino breeding has not been 
attended with beneficial results, 
The fleeces of the Moegelin flock 
(the name of Von Thaer’s farm) 
average about three pounds and 
a half each: they have been sold 
to English traders, who came to 
the spot at one period to purchase 
them, as high as eight shillings 
and six-pence per pound, whilst 
the whole flesh could not be sold 
for more than ten or twelve shil- 
lings. This statement will rea- 
dily account for the fact, that 
though Merino sheep are very be- 
neficial in Prussia and Saxony, 
they have been found unprofitable 
with us, 

“ Von Thaer, withtheassistance 
of the professors of the institution 
over which he presides, has ar- 
ranged the various kinds of wool 
on cards, and discriminated, with 
geometrical exactness, the fineness 
of that produced from different 
races of sheep. The finest are 
some specimens from Saxony, his 
own are the next, Tne fine Spa- 
nish wool from Leon is inferior to 
his, in the proportion of eleven to 
sixteen, ‘The wool from Botany 
Bay, of which he had specimens, 
is inferior to the Spanish. He had 
arranged, by a similar mode, the 
relative fineness of the wools pro- 
duced on the different parts of 
the body of the sheep, so as to 
bring under the eye, at one view, 
the comparative value of the dil- 
ferent parts of the fleeces ; and he 
had, also, ascertained the propor- 
tionate weight of those different 
parts. The application of optics 
and geometry, by which the scales 
that accompany the specimens are 
constructed, is such, as to leave 
no doubts on any mind, of the ac- 


curacy of the results. ‘The scales, 
indeed, 
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indeed, show only the fineness, 
and not the length of the fibre ; 
which is, I believe, of considera- 
ble importance in the process of 
spinning, ‘The celebrity of the 
Moegelin sheep is so widely dif- 
fused, that the ewes and rams are 
sold at enormous prices to the 
agriculturists in East Prussia, Po- 
land, aud as far as Russia.” 

©] was much impressed (says 
Mr. Jacob) during the whole 
journey from Mentz to Paris, a 
distance of nearly four hundred 
miles, with the great inferiority of 
the appearance of France, and of 
what had been incorporated with 
France, to any part of Germany 
that 1 had lately passed through. 
The land is certainly as good, per- 
haps generally better, but the cul- 
tivation of it was by no means su- 
perior, The towns and cities in 
France are, perhaps, on a par with 
those of Germany, or nearly so ; 
but, in Germany, none of them 
had been without recent improve- 
ments, and all showed some new 
buildings, and many old ones re- 
paired and modernized. In France, 
every thing looked old ; no houses 
seem to have been built since the 
commencement of the revolution, 
and those dilapidated and needing 
repairs do not seem to have re- 
ceived them. It was not so much, 
however, in the towns, as in the 
villages, that the inferiority of 
France struck me most forcibly. 
In every village in Germany, a 
neatchurch, ornamented common- 
ly with an elegant tower, is to be 
seen ; a decent house for the pas- 
tor, and one better for the bailiff, 
is universal in the villages where 
no nobleman resides ; and where 
there is one, the houses of the pea- 
santry appear to have copied some 
portion of neatness from those of 
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their superiors. The houses of 
the peasants there, are superior to 
the cottages of our Eestich labour 
ers, and are very far better than 
those of the French farmers. The 
churches in those French villages 
which I passed through, are mi- 
serable hovels, and the dwellings 
of the inhabitants are all alike di- 
lapidated and filthy. 

“ They have no superiors to 
improve them by their examples, 
and the tax-gatherers that collect 
for the government reside in the 
neighbouring towns. ‘The want 
of a gentry is evident in France, 
and of course in the villages, much 
more than in the towns and ci- 
ties. I remarked, too, the little 
intercourse which the roads in 
France exhibited. In three hun- 
dred miles, I met but three gen- 
tlemen’s carriages, and either two 
or three diligences. | Water-con- 
veyance may diminish the number 
of waggons; but I meta greater 
number of waggons loaded with 
goods, between Naumberg and 
Weimar, a distance of twenty-four 
miles, than I saw between Saar- 
briicke and Meaux, a distance of 
three hundred. The dress of the 
rural inhabitants is very miserable, 
and very much inferior to what I 
observed in any part of Germany. 
In every part of Germany, I re- 
marked, on the poor soils, many 
plantations, very extensive, and 
recently formed. In some in- 
stances, these extended over thou- 
sands of acres; but after entering 
France, I saw nothing recently 
planted. The woods appeared to 
be as ancient as the period when 
Julius Cesar described them. At 
each town in France I inquired 
for the journals, but at Metz 
only could I procure the sight 
of one; except indeed at Meaux, 
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where by accident I got one three 
or four days old, which I was as- 
sured was the latest in the city, 
though it is only thirty-five miles 
from Paris. The ignorance of 
the country people, and the little 
interest felt by the inhabitants of 
the provincial cities in public af- 
fairs, are very different from the 
state of Germany, where, as all 
can read, and as journals are very 
plentiful and cheap, no one is so 
completely ignorant as most ap- 
peared to be in France. 

“If I were to judge of the 
whole kingdom, by what I observ- 
ed between Germany and the ca- 
pital of France, within that city, 
and on my rapid journey from 
thence to Calais, I should conclude 
that Paris was every thing, and 
France nothing, in the estimation 
of the government that now rules, 
or in that of any that have ruled 
the country for the last thirty 
years; I should be disposed to 
think that France rears soldiers, 
provides focd and pays taxes, and 
that Paris directs those resources 
to such objects as the prevailing 
factions in the capital deem most 
suitable to their purposes.” 

“ An Account of the Principa- 
lities of Wallachia and Moldavia : 
by William Wilkinson, esq.” Mr. 
Wilkinson from having been con- 
sul in these principalities possessed 
good opportunities for describing 
them ; and as they are compara- 
tively little known, we are grateful 
for the curious information this 
work contains, and it is not the 
less acceptable to us, because from 
its arrangement, style, &c., it evi- 
dently has not passed through the 
hands of a regular editor. 

What is the reason that civiliza- 
tion, knowledge, and liberty, and 
consequently by far the greatest 


sum of human Itappiness, are con. 
fined to the western parts of Eu. 
rope? If we except Britain, Ger. 
many, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Denmark, in what a barbarous 
state 1s most of the rest of Eu. 
rope! Has this superiority. arisen 
from the vicinity of most of these 
countries tothe sea? Whatever be 
the cause, there are undoubtedly 
large portions of the east of Eu. 
rope at present very little advan- 
ced in civilization and knowledge 
before the greater part of Africa 
and Asia. We subjoin an extract 
illustrative of Wallachian man. 
ners, 

«¢ About two hundred and ten 
days of the year are holidays, and 
they are strictly observed by the 
inhabitants, as far, at least, as re. 
lates to the exclusion of all kinds 
of work. The public offices, al- 
though they have so great a por- 
tion of the year to remain inactive, 
are allowed, besides, a fortnight’s 
vacation at Easter, and during the 
hottest days of summer, In these 
useless and pernicious days of idle- 
ness, whilst the boyars’ chief oc- 
cupation consists in seeking the 
means of killing time out of their 
homes, the lowest classes spend it 
with their earnings at the brandy- 
shops, where prostitutes are kept 
for the purpose of attracting a 
greater number of customers, and 
of propagating with vice the most 
horrible of all the diseases with 
wliich human nature is afflicted, 

« The number of this disgrace- 
ful class of females is so great at 
Bukorest, that the late aga, or 
police director, suggested to the 
prince the plan of levying a cap!- 
tation tax on each, whereby he 
would create a new revenue ol 
some hundied *’ ind Pai 
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This plan, contrary to expecta. 
tion, was not put intoeffect, though 
it was not likely to meet with ob- 
stacles. 

«The manners of society a- 
mong the Wallachian boyars are 
not remarkable for refinement. 
The general topics of social con- 
versation are of the most trivial 
nature, and subjects of an inde- 
cent kind frequently take the place 
of more becoming discourse ; 
they are seldom discouraged by 
scruples of any ladies present. 

«« In the habitual state of inac- 
tion, brought on bya natural aver- 
sion to every serious occupation 
which does not immediately relate 
to personal interest, both sexes, 
enjoying the most extensive free- 
dom of intercourse with each 
other, are easily led to clandestine 
connexion ; the matrimonial faith 
has become merely nominal. 

“Various other customs con- 
tribute to the domestic disorders 
prevailing in a great number of 
private families. Parents never 
marry their daughters, to what- 
ever class they may belong, with- 
out allowing them dowries be- 
yond the proportion of their own 
means, and to the great detriment 
of their male children, who, find- 
ing themselves unprovided for, 
look upon marriage as_ the 
means of securing a fortune, 
and consequently regard it as a 
mere matter of pecuniary specu- 
lation. Feelings of affection or 
sentiments of esteem are_there- 
fore out of the question in the pur- 
suit of matrimonial engagements, 
and money remains the only object 
in view. 

“When a girl has reached the 
age of thirteen or fourtcen, her 
parents become anxious to procure 
a husband for her. ‘They do not 
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wait for proposals, but make the 
first offers, sometimes to three or 
four men at a time, stating with 
them the amount and nature of 
the dowry they are disposed to 
give. They enter into a regular 


negotiation when a greater amount - 


is required, and finally settle with 
him who remains satisfied with 
the most reasonable terms. The 
inclinations of their daughter are 
never consulted on the occasion, 
and too great a disparity of age, 
or other personal defects on the 
part of the future husband, never 
appear to them objectionable. The 
girl is sometimes perfectly unac- 
quainted with the man of her pa 
rents’ choice; and, at her tender 
age, unable to form any judgment 
on the state of matrimony, she 
submits to their will with indiffer- 
ence. Not long after the nuptials, 
she is left perfect mistress of her 
actions, her domestic affairs are 
entirely put into the hands of the 
servants, and she nevet interferes 
with them. Neglected by her 
husband, and at full liberty to dis- 
pose of her time as she thinks pro- 
per, she forms connexions of inti- 
macy with women more experien- 
ced in the world than herself. 
The attractions of pleasure and 
society become too strong to be re- 
sisted, and the example of others, 
with the numerous temptations 
that surround her, prove, sooner 
or later, fatal to her virtue, To 
the harmony which may have 
subsisted between her and her hus- 
band, succeeds disgust; quarrels 
soon follow, and blows sometimes 
are not spared on her, Her con- 
dition becomes at last intolerable, 
she quits her husband’s house, sues 
for a divorce, and generally ob- 
tains it, however frivolous the plea 


in the true sense of the law. 
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«“ The church of Wallachia and 
Moldavia is the only one profess- 
ing the Greek religion that autho- 
rizes divorce: or, more properly 
speaking, the only one that abuses 
the | power of pronouncing it, the 
authority being granted to the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople on oc- 
casions of the most particular na- 
ture, and indeed never made use 
of. 

‘In the principalities, the sen- 
tence of divorce is pronounced so 
frequently, and the motives alleged 
are sometimes so frivolous, that it 
never affects the reputation of a 
woman so as to degrade her in 
her ordinary rank of codidty ; nor 
does it in the least become a scru- 
ple to the delicacy of the men, 
whatever may have been the na- 
ture of its motive. 

«« There are but few families at 
Bukorest who have long continued 
in an uninterrupted state of do- 
mestic harmony, and fewer still 
who can point out some relation 
who has not gone through a di- 
voree. 

«« Some time back, a Wallachi- 
an lady of quality, who had 
brought but a small fortune to 
her husband, became desirous of 
fixing her residence in one of the 
principal streets of the town, and 
she pressed him to lay aside his 
accustomed system of economy, to 
sell his estate, the revenue of which 
gave them the principal means of 
support, and to build a fine house 
in that street. The husband, 
more reasonable than herself, 
positively refused to listen to 
her extravagant proposal; and 
the lady, incensed at his upbraid- 
ing her for it, quitted his house, 
and shortly after sued for a di- 
vorce ; which she obtained. This 
lady, who has since remained sin- 


gle, professed great piety, and is 
still considered as a very pious 
woman. 

“Not long after, a young boyar, 
contrary to custom, fell in love 
with a very beautiful young wo- 
man of the same rank and age, 
The parents of both agreed on 
their union, and the nuptials were 
celebrated by public festivities, 
This couple was leoked upon as 
the only one in the country whom 
a strong and mutual attachment 
had united. At the end of the 
first year the husband was sudden- 
ly attacked by a pulmonary com- 
plaint, and induced by the physi- 
cian’s advice to separate himself 
for some time from his wife, and 
g° to Vienna in order to consult 

e best medical men, After 
eighteen months’ absence, finding 
himself perfectly recovered, he 
hastened back to Bukorest impa- 
tient to see his wife, to whom he 
had not ceased to write, but whose 
letters had latterly become much 
less frequent. On his arrival he 
found the mostunexpected changes 
in his family affairs. His wife had 
pone to her parents, refused to see 

im, and had already consented to 
marry another! Her father, who 
was the chief instigator of her sud- 
den resolution, had negotiated 
the second marriage, because it 
suited his own interests, 

“« Thelegitimate husband claim- 
ed his spouse through every pessi- 
ble channel ; but hewas not listen- 
ed to, and government declined 
interfering. 

“‘ The sentence of divorce was 
pronounced by the metropolitan ; 
and, although the husband’s refu- 
sal to sign the act rendered it per- 
fectly illegal, the second marriage 
took place; the ceremony was 
performed by the archbishop ™ 
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person, and public rejoicings were 
made on the occasion, 

«“ The circumstances of this ad- 
venture were the more remarkable 
as the second husband had been 
married before, and divorced his 
wife after six weeks’ cohabitation, 
when he saw the possibility of ob- 
taining this lady’s hand. 

« Another lady of the first rank 
separated her daughter from her 
husband, with whom she had 
lived six years, and caused a sen- 
tence of divorce to be pronounced. 
She gave for reason, that her 
daughter’s constitution suffered 
considerably by frequent pregnan- 
cy. The husband, who was by 
no means inclined to the separa- 
tion, and who knew his wife to 
enjoy the best health, made re- 
monstrances to no effect: and he 
was condemned by government 
to give back the dowry, and to 
pay damages to a considerable 
amount, for having spent a part 
of it, although he proved to have 
employed the deficient sum for 
the use of his wife and family. 

“These three instances of the 
degraded state of morals in these 
countries are selected from nume- 
rous others that occur daily. 
They are such as toexcite astonish- 
ment, and appear almost incredi- 
ble; yet they created no other 
sensation at the time than other 
common news of the day, deserv- 
ing but little notice.” 

Scarcely was the peace conclud- 
ed, which removed Bonaparte 
from Europe, when travels in 
France poured from the press in 
almost overwhelming abundance : 
latterly they have become more 
rare. We have to notice, however, 
two works respecting a very in- 
teresting part of France: we al- 
lude to 


“ Letters written during a Tour 
through Normandy, Britanny, 
and other Partsof France, in]818: 
by Mrs, Charles Stothard.” And, 
“ Account of a Tour in Nor- 
mandy: by Dawson ‘Turner.” 
In many respects Britanny and 
Normandy are among the most 
interesting parts of France, espe- 
cially to Englishmen: Britanny 
was colonized from England, at 
the period when the Britons were 
obliged to retire from the Saxons : 
the Eomenne of Britanny still re- 
sembles that of Wales: and many 
of the customs, superstitions, &c. 
of the latter country may be tra- 
ced in the former. The old En- 
glish romances derive their origin 
trom those of Britanny. But in- 
dependently of these considera- 
tions which render Britanny inter- 
esting to Englishmen, it présents 
other sources of interest : it is sel- 
dom visited by travellers: its in- 
habitants are very unlike those of 
the rest of France, not merely in 
their language, but in their man- 
ners, customs, opinions, and local 
institutions. Feudal rights and 
customs still linger there in nearly 
all their native rigidity, even 
though the law has abolished 
them; for the inhabitants are 
wedded to the institutions as well 
as the superstitions of their ances- 
tors. The war of La Vendee, of 
which Britanny forms a part, dis- 
played their devoted attachment to 
their noblesse, clergy and king in 
a very surprising manner. Tra. 
vels in such a district, therefore, 
where so much is new, and where 
nearly all that is new is interest- 
ing, cannot fail to be acceptable. 

It is scarcely necessary to point 
out the interest which travels in 
Normandy mustexcite, in English- 
men especially. If Britanny de- 
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rives much from England, Eng- 
land derives much from Norman- 
dy: the illustrations which Eng- 
lish architecture alone derives 
from the architecture of Norman- 
dy, are most valuable and impor- 
tant. This part of France, how- 
ever, claims our .attention for its 
intrinsic merits: it is beautiful, 
and fertile to a degree scarcely 
equalled in any other part of that 
kingdom: and the character of 
its inhabitants is equally distin- 
guished. 

Mrs. Stothard’s book will be 
very gratifying to the general 
reader ; it is full of vivid pictures 
of manners and the state of so- 
ciety, written in the very best 
female style; and for the execu- 
tion of such a work, a female is 
much better qualified thana male 
writer. 

Mr. Dawson Turner’s work is 
principally occupied with architec. 
tural antiquities, and the history of 
Normandy: we are sorry for 
this, for the sketches of manners 
interspersed are drawn in such a 
masterly manner, that we must 
regret they are so few and far be- 
tween. We shall just add, that 
if allthe rest of France were illus- 
trated as Normandy and Britanny 
are in these two works, nearly all 
that could be told respecting its 
inhabitants and antiquities would 
be told, and told in 2 most inter. 
esting manner ; and that, in other 
countries, we sincerely wish, we 
had travels as good as those of 
Mrs. Stothard and Mr. Dawson 
Turner: our first extract is from 
the former, descriptive of the 
manners, &c. of the Bretons in the 
very heart of the province. 

«¢ We are now in the very heart 
of Britanny. The poor inhabi- 
tants in the towns talk a kind of 


French that Iam sometimes puz- 
zled to understand; but the coun- 
try people speak nothing but the Pa- 
tois or Breton tongue. They wear 
a singular costume, and, in their 
manners and appearance, much 
resemble the idea I have formed 
of human beings quite in an un- 
cultivated state of society. 

“* We met a wedding to-day re- 
turning from church: the bride 
and bridegroom were peasants in 
the vicinity of Josselin. The nup- 
tial train was preceded by a long- 
haired minstrel playing upon the 
bag-pipes : he advariced in a half- 
dancing step to the accompani- 
ment of his own music, attired in 
the shaggy spoils of the goat: his 

rotesque air and rude gestures, 
fis furry habit and minstrel trade, 
gave to his appearance the charac- 
ter of a wild satyr in some sylvan 
scene. The cavalcade followed, 
dressed in the fashion of their 
country, rendered still more gay 
by the many knots of various co- 
loured ribbands that were placed 
about their garments. 

“ ‘They have in this province 2 
most strange custom of celebrating 
the publication of a contract of 
marriage, which is affixed to the 
church door about three weeks be- 
fore the performance of the cere- 
mony. Last night we were sitting 
in our inn, enjoying the comfort- 
able warmth of a wood fire, when 
our ears were suddenly assailed 
by a strange combination of di- 
stant sounds: the noise continued 
so long, that curiosity at length 
induced Mr. S to ascertain 





whence it arose; he followed the 
sound, and perceived in the out- 
skirts of the town thirty or forty 
men and women assembled toge- 
ther, who, hand in haad, were 
jumping and dancing like savages, 
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ina ring, to no other music than 
the accompaniment of a monoto- 
nous sing-song repetition of two 
words, which they all shouted in 
unison, without the least intermis- 
sion. They continued this noc- 
turnal rite for nearly three hours, 
in celebration of a contract that 
had been made public in the morn- 
ing. 

“If you will grant me the pa- 
tience to follow me into a Breton 
cabin, I will present you to a 
group of these wild beings ; such 
a scene will afford you a better 
idea of their manners and mode 
of living than any comments of 
my own. I yesterday went into 
the market, at the most busy time, 
in order to observe the people ; 
when I remarked a girl attired so 
completely in the costume of the 
country, that I thought it would 
be desirable could I engage her to 
sit for her picture. She placed 
some sacks of corn upon her horse, 
and was about sig to quit 
the market, when I spoke to her 
in French ; she answered by shak- 
ing her head, and uttered a few 
words in Patois, of which I could 
only make out the word gaelic. 
A woman standing at the door of 
a wretched hatter’s shop came 
forward and offered her services 
as my interpreter. The affair 
was soon settled, and the girl con- 
sented to sit for her picture, She 
was from Bignan, a neighbouring 
town ; and as her costume is that 
of the country in general, I shall 
here describe it. She was dressed 
in a petticoat or skirt of white 
flannel, bordered with a scarlet 
band above the hem ; this skirt is 
sewed to the body in large full 
plaits; the body or jacket was 
made of scarlet cloth, tight to the 
shape, and reached nearly up to 


the throat; the sleeves were of 
the same colour, sitting close to 
the arm, and turned up at the 
wrist with a deep cuff; both the 
body and sleeves being trimmed 
with a braiding composed of black 
velvet ribband embroidered with 
coloured worsteds ; her apron was 
of a deep mulberry colour, fasten- 
ed with an ornamented sash tied 
in a bow at the side; her cap of 
white linen set tight to the head, 
covered with another cap, that 
served the purpose of a bonnet; 
this was made of a coarse starch. 
ed cloth, like brown Holland, the 
form conical, with two long flaps 
hanging down her back, or some- 
times pinned up at the pleasure of 
the wearer; her necklace was of 
amber, and black beads; she wore 
also, suspended by a velvet string, 
a little ebony crucifix, with the 
image of our Saviour upon it, 
wrought in pure gold; from the 
appearance of this ornament, I 
should imagine it must have de 
scended to her as a family relic, 
as it is certainly of ancient work- 
manship ; her brooch, that fasten- 
ed her shift in front, was formed 
of white bugles and green glass 
beads, put together in a very pret- 
ty manner. In her person, this 
damsel appeared of a thick-set 
shape, broad backed, and high 
shouldered ; her face round and 
fat, with a complexion naturally 
red, and much tanned by the ef- 
fects of the sun, and field-occupa- 
tion ; the expression of her coun- 
tenance might justly be termed 
that of a stupid mere animal ex- 
istence ; although not more than 
eighteen years old, (for the Bre- 
ton women are too unsophistica- 
ted to deny their age,) she look- 
ed much past thirty. Such was 


the charming creature I selected 
for 
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for the pencil of Mr, S————, 
and such are generally the female 
natives of Bretagne, to whom this 
picture may in common apply. 
“The girl was in too great 
haste to go so far as our inn; the 
woman offered the use of her ca- 
bin, and the portrait was immedi- 
ately commenced; but we were 
no sooner seated, than a number 
of Bretons pressed in to see so ex- 
traordinary a sight. They all 
spoke Patois, and were even voci- 
ferous in their loud exclamations 
of surprise ; their wild and strange 
looks, their gestures and voices 
were like those of half-frantic 
beings. Many of them appeared 
so dirty, that I could scarcely see 
the colour of their skin. They 
seemed to have no idea of the 
distinctions of condition; for some 
of the girls, in order to examine 
my dress, turned me round, and 
with their dirty hands most unce- 
remoniously handled my gown or 
pelisse. Several Bretons seated 
themselves upon the ground, to 
watch the motionof Mr. S ’ 





s 
hand, others pressed around him, 
and even attempted to touch the 

ncil he was using, to ascertain, 
T taeaian. what such a magical 
little implement could be. 

‘“©A party of these Bretons 
placed themselves at a table, in 
order to regale, and brought in a 
large jug of cider, that was hand. 
ed about, and soon emptied and 
replenished, The girl, whose sit- 
ting to Mr. S. had attracted such 
a multitude, was plentifully sup- 
plied with cider by her compa. 
nions; and a woman, who seem- 
ed to be a person of authority 
amongst them, ordered another 
jug of their favourite drink, at the 
same time pointing towards me, 
As soon as it appeared, she sud- 


denly jumped up, and throwing 
herself across the table, seized me 
so roughly by the arm, that I stag- 

ered back a few paces: she vio- 
ently shouted to me in Patois, as 
if she thought I could understand 


her the better by the exaltation of 


her voice, and thrusting the jug 
of cider in my face, wanted me 
to partake of the contents. I turn- 
ed aside my head, and by signs 
made her comprehend I declined 
her offer; but the fierce look she 
gave me, and the loud and angry 
exclamation that accompanied it, 
convinced me she resented my re- 
fusal.”’ 

Our extract from Mr. Turner's 
work describes the celebrated 
Bayeux tapestry. 

“ Till the revolution the tapes- 
try was always kept in the cathe- 
dral, in a chapel on the south side 
dedicated to Thomas a Becket, 
and was only exposed to public 
view once a year, during the oc- 
tave of the feast of St. John, on 
which occasion it was hung up in 
the nave of the church, which it 
completely surrounded. From 
the time thus selected for the dis- 
play of it, the tapestry acquired 
the name of &e toile de saint Jean; 
and it is to the present day com- 
monly so called in the city, Du- 
ring the most stormy part of the 
revolution, it was secreted ; but 
it was brought to Paris when the 
fury of vandalism had subsided. 
And when the first consul was 
preparing for the invasion of Eng- 
and, this ancient trophy of the 
subjugation of the British nation 
was proudly exhibited to the gaze 
of the Parisians, who saw another 
conqueror in Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
and many well-sounding effusions, 
in prose and verse, appeared, in 
which the laurels of duke William 
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were transferred, by anticipation, 
to the brows of the child and 
champion of jacobinism., After 
this display, Seiageree returned 
the tapestry to the municipality, 
accompanied by a letter, in which 
he thanked them for the care 
they had taken of so precious a 
relic. From that period to the 
present, it has remained in the re- 
sidence appropriated to the mayor, 
the former episcopal palace; and 
here we saw it, 

* It is a piece of brownish linen 
cloth, about two hundred and 
twelve feet long, and eighteen 
inches wide, French measure, 
The figures are worked with wor- 
sted of different colours, but prin- 
cipally light red, blue, and yél- 
low. The historical series is in- 
cluded between borders composed 
of animals, &c. The colours are 
faded, but not so much as might 
have been expected. ‘The figures 
exhibit a regular line of events, 
commencing with Edward the 
Confessor seated upon his throne, 
in the act of dispatching Harold 
to the court of the Norman duke, 
and continued through Harold’s 
journey, his capture by the comte 
de Ponthieu, Fis interview with 
William, the death of Edward, 
theusurpationof the British throne 
by Harold, the Norman invasion, 


‘the battle of Hastings, and Ha- 


rold’s death. These various 
events are distributed into seventy- 
two compartments, each of them 
designated by an inscription in 
Satin. Ducarel justly compares 
the style of the execution to that 
of a girl’s sampler. The figures 
are covered with work, except on 
their faces, which are merely in 
outline. In point of drawing, they 
are superior to the contemporary 
culpture at St. George’s and else- 
1820, 
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where; and the performance’ is 
not deficient in energy. The cos 
lours are distributed rather fanci+ 
fully: thus the fore and off 

of the horse are varied. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that 
perspective is wholly disregarded, 
and that no attempt is made to 
express light and shadow. 

“« Great attention, however, is 
paid to costume ; and more indi- 
viduality of character has been 
preserved than could have been 
expected,considering therude style 
of the workmanship. The Saxons 
are represented with long musta- 
chios: the Normans have their 
upper lip shaven, and retain little 
more hair upon their heads than a 
single lock in front.—Historians 
relate how the English spies re- 
ported the invading army to be 
wholly composed of ecclesiastics ; 
and this tapestry affords a graphi- 
cal illustration of the chroniclers’ 
text. Not the least remarkable 
feature of the tapestry, in point of 
costume, lies inthearmour, which, 
in some instances, is formed of in- 
terlaced rings ; in others, of square 
compartments; and in others, of 
lozenges. Those who contend for 
the antiquity of duke William’s 
equestrian statue at Caen, may 
find a confirmation of their opi- 
nions in the shape of the sadd 
assigned to the figures of the Bay- 
eux tapestry ; and equally so m 
their cloaks, and their pendent 
braided tresses. 

«“ The tapestry is coiled round 
a cylinder, which is turned by a 
winch and wheel; and it is rolled 
and unrolled with so little atten- 
tion, that if it continues under 
such management as the present, 
it will be wholly ruined in the 
course of half a century, It is 
injured at the se : towards 

the 
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the end it becomes very ragged, 
and several of the figures have 
completely disappeared. The 
worsted is unravelling, too, in 
many of the intermediate portions. 
As yet, however, it is still in good 
preservation, considering its great 
age, though, as I have just ob- 
served, it will not long continue 
so. The bishop and chapter have 
lately applied to government, re- 
questing that the tapestry may be 
restored to the church. I hope 
their application will be success- 
ful.”’ 

In order to exhibit Mr. Turner 
as a painter of character, we sub- 
join another extract descriptive of 
Pollet, a suburb of Dieppe. 

“ Three-fourths of the natives 
of this part of the town are fisher- 
men, and not less effectually di- 
stinguished from the citizens of 
Dieppe by their name of Poltese, 
taken from their place of resi- 
dence, than by the difference in 
their dress and language, the sim- 
plicity of their manners, and the 
narrow extent of their acquire- 
ments, ‘Tothe present hour they 
continue to preserve the same cos- 
tume as in the XVIth century ; 
wearing trowsers covered with 
wide short petticoats, which open 
in the middle to afford room for 
the legs to move, and woollen 
waistcoats laced in the front with 
ribbands, and tucked below into 
the waistband of their trowsers. 
Over these waistcoats is a close 
coat, without buttons or fastenings 
of any kind, which falls so low as 
to hide their petticoats and extend 
a foot or more beyond them. 
These articles of apparel are usu- 


ally of cloth or serge of a uniform 
colour, and either red or blue; 
for they interdict every other va- 
riation, except that all the seams 
of their dress are faced with white 
silk galloon, full an inch in width. 
To complete the whole, instead of 
hats, they have on their heads 
caps of velvet or coloured cloth, 
forming a tout-ensemble of attire, 
which 1s evidently ancient, but far 
from unpicturesque or displeasing. 
Thus clad, the Poltese, though in 
the midst of the kingdom, have 
the appearance of a distinct and 
foreign colony ; whilst, occupied 
incessantly in fishing, they have 
remained equally strangers to the 
civilization and politeness, which 
the progress of letters during the 
last two centuries has diffused 
over France, Nay, scarcely are 
they acquainted with four hundred 
words of the French language; 
and these they pronounce with an 
idiom exclusively their own, add- 
ing to each an oath, by way of 
epithet—a habit so inveterate with 
them, that even at confession, at 
the moment of seeking absolution 
for the practice, it is nouncommon 
thing with them to swear they 
will be guilty of it no more. To 
balance, however, thisdefect, their 
morals are uncorrupted, their fide- 
lity is exemplary, and they are 
laborious and charitable, and zea- 
lous for the honour of their coun- 
try, in whose cause they often 
bleed, as well as for their priests, 
in defence of whom they once 
threatened to throw the arch- 
bishop of Rouen into the river; 
and were well nigh executing 
their threats.”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


BELLES LETTRES, ANTIQUITIES, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 


NDER these heads, British 

literature during the year 
18z0 presents little deserving of 
very particular notice; for we do 
not profess to occupy our pages 
with accounts of, or extracts from, 
any works except such as charac- 
terize and distinguish the period 
to which this volume relates. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to 
two works; viz. 

1. * Miscellanies: by the Rev. 
Richard Warner, 2 vols.’’ These 
are truly miscellaneous volumes : 
the first contains essays on the de- 
cay of intellect; the admiration 
of learning and talent; reason 
and insanity ; the sceptic reclaim- 
ed; an account of Mr, Hamard, 
a French emigrant ; and an histo- 
rical sketch of the book of com- 
mon prayer. The second volume 
contains the story-teller, with 
anecdotes: the jokes of Hierocles, 
and a biographical memoir of the 
rev, W. Gilpin. From the first 
volume we shall extract some par- 
ticulars respecting the book of 
common prayer. 

“ Happily for the interests of 
true religion, Henry was at the 
time of his quarrel with the pope 
surrounded by wise and good men, 
who had long ardently wished for 
a reformation of the national faith. 
Of these, the venerable Cranmer 
and the active Cromwell were the 
leading characters; who wisely 
availed themselves of Henry’s in- 
dignation, and of the influence 
they at that time possessed in his 
esteem and opinion, to confirm his 


resolution of throwing off the pa- 
pal yoke, and to render this free- 
dom from superstitious thraldom 
the means of diffusing a purer re- 
ligion over their own conntry. 
With the king’s sanction, there- 
fore, and (i should seem) assist- 
ance also, these able friends of the 
reformation compiled without de- 
lay, both in English and Latin, 
published and circulated, a small 
volume of devotional tracts, en- 
tiled The King’s Primer; calcu- 
lated to do away many of the er- 
roneous notions, and to soften 
many of the superstitious preju- 
dices, with which popery had 
filled the minds of the people; as 
well as toinfuse into them a know- 
ledge of the simple truths and 
spiritual doctrines of the gospel, 
and of the duties and obligations 
necessarily resulting therefrom, 
So ardent and general was the de- 
sire for religious information, that 
the first impression of The King’s 
Primer was speedily disposed of ; 
and in the year 1535 another edi- 
tion, on a larger size, and enrich- 
ed with many valuable additions, 
was put forth to gratify the public 
impatience for this popular ma- 
nual. Of this second edition the 
contents areas follows:—A godly 
preface; an exposition of the com. 
mandments, and of the creed; a 
confession ; directions concerning 
prayer; an exposition of the 
Lord’s prayer; a prayer to our 
Creator ; prayers for various 


states of men; an office for all 
states; a dissertation on good 
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works ; an exhortation to expect 
the cross, and to bear it patiently ; 
matins or morning service ; lauds, 
or acts of praise; evensong; the 
seven penitential psalms; the li- 
tany; a contemplation on psalm 
li ; a prayer to our Saviour ; the 
history of Christ’s passion ; a prac- 
tical discourse on the passion; in- 
structions for children; a cate- 
chetical dialogue; prayers against 
blindness and hardness of heart; 
various prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings; the dirge, or office for the 
souls of the dead; commenda- 
tions; and the collects, epistles, 
and gospels, throughout the year, 
with expositions of them. This vo- 
lume may be considered as the 
parent of our present book of com- 
mon prayer ; for although, during 
the times of popery inthis country, 
the forms of the liturgy had al- 
ways been in the hands of the 
laity, under the names of brevia- 
ries, missals, and rituals; yet 
these being written in Latin, (an 
unknown tongue to the bulk of the 
community, ) and being full of ido- 
latrous prayers, and superstitious 
services, were neither intelligible 
to the laity, nor could have fur- 
nished them with sound doctrine, 
nor led them to right practice, 
had they been generally under- 
stood. The royal authority en- 
joined either the public or private 
use of the volume of services 
called “The King’s Primer.” But 
this sanction was perhaps unne- 
cessary for ensuring its free and 
general circulation, as the people 
themselves were sufficiently pre- 
pared for its favourable recep- 
tion; a fact that was clearly evin- 
ced by its rapid sale ; very many 
editions being called for in the 
course of a few years.” 

The year 1537 was marked by 


fresh endeavours of the reformers 
to accomplish their great and sa. 
lutary work. Cranmer, Latimer, 
and other prelates (nominated as 
a committee for that and other 
purposes, by the convocation held 
in 1536,) drew up and published a 
compendium of religious instruc- 
tion, called * The Institution of a 
Christen Man, conteynyng the 
exposytion or interpretation of 
the commune crede, of the 
seven sacramentes, of the ten com- 
mandements, and of the pater nos- 
ter, and the ave maria, justyfica- 
tion, and purgatory.’ This trea- 
tise, consisting of rules of faith 
and practice Rech been revised 
and corrected by the king, and 
again reviewed by Cranmer, in 
1540,) continued to be in general 
request and use till the year 1543; 
when it was superseded by an en- 
larged and improved edition of 
the same work, altered, however, 
in matter and arrangement, and 
bearing the new title of ‘A ne- 
cessary Doctrine and Erudition for 
anyChristian Man, set forth bythe 
King’s Majesty of England, &c.”? 
It was called * The King’s Book,’ 
and designed for a standard of 
christian belief, and contained the 
following articles or treatises :— 
‘The declaration of faith. The 
articles of our belief, called the 
creed. The seven sacraments. 
The ten commandments of Al- 
mighty God. Our Lord’s prayer, 
called the pater noster. ‘The sa- 
lutation of the angel, called the 
ave maria. An article of free- 
will. An article of justification. 
An article of good works. Of 
prayer for souls departed.’ 

Inthe year cersgems bow publica- 
tion of this book,another step was 


made in the progress of reforma- 


tion, as well as a small a in 
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the introduction of a national li- 
turgy ; namely, the printing and 
circulating of a form of proces- 
sion, drawn up in the English 
tongue, entitled, ‘ An Exhorta- 
tion to Prayer, thought meet by 
his majesty and his clergy, to be 
read tothe people ; also a Litany 
with Suffrages, to be said or sung 
in time of the processions.’ ”” 
* * * 

“We have seen above, that 
some steps had already been taken 
for providing the people with in- 
telligible religious services, by the 
publication of the King’s Primer, 
the Form of Procession, and the 
Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian Man ;‘ but these 
did not amount to the establish- 
ment of a general and uniform 
liturgy, nor were they attended 
with any compulsory injunction 
to ensure their exclusive use. 
Much had hitherto been left to 
the discretion of the officiating 
clergy, who, in the performance 
of public worship, seem either to 
have continued the use of the po- 
pish services, without making any 
alteration in them, or to have 
adopted only partially the new 
ones prepared by the reformers. 
A committee, therefore, was ap- 
pointed to draw up in English a 
book of services for the general 
use of the church ; which con- 
sisted of archbishop Cranmer ; 
Thomas Goodrich, bishop of Ely; 
Henry Holbeach, alias Randes, 
bishop of Lincoln ; George Day, 
bishop of Chichester; John Skip, 
bishop of Hereford; Thomas 
Thirlby, bishop of Westminster ; 
Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Ro- 
chester; Dr. William May, dean 
of St, Paul’s, London; Dr. John 
Taylor, dean (afterwards bishop) 
of Lincoln; Dr.Simon Heynes, 
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dean of Exeter; Dr. John Red- 
mayne, master of Trinity College 
in Cambridge ; Dr. Richard 
Cox, dean of Christchurch in Ox. 
ford; and Mr. Thomas Robert- 
son, archdeacon of Leicester. 
These divines entered with such 
ardour upon this business, and 
continued it with such persever- 
ance, that in a few months they 
had prepared for public use all 
the offices for morning and everi- 
ing prayer, for Sundays and holi- 
days; as well as the forms for 
baptism, confirmation, matrimo- 
ny, burial of the dead, &c. &c, 
The book being completed, it 
was by Cranmer presented to the 
young king, [Edw. V!.] who re- 
ceived it with every mark of de- 
light. Parliament immediately 
(viz. at the close of the year 1548) 
confirmed its authority, and en- 
joined its general use, under the 
title of * The Book of Common 
Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church ; after 
the Use of the Church of England.’ 
“ The alterations of most im- 
portance adopted in the new edi- 
tion of 1552 were as follow. The 
appointment of the sentences, ex- 
hortation, confession, and absolu- 
tion, to be read at the beginning of 
the morning and evening services, 
which in the first common prayer 
book began with the lord’s prayer ; 
the rejection of prayers for souls 
departed, both in the communion 
office, and in that for the burial 
of the dead; of the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost, in the conse- 
cration of the Eucharist; of the 
prayer of oblation, that followed 
it; of the rubrick that ordered 
water to be mixed with the sacra- 
mental wine ; of the use of oil in 
baptism ; and of the unction of the 
D8 sick. 
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sick. Certain hymns also were in- 
troduced after the lessons ; some 
occasional prayers at the end of 
the litany were added, and differ. 
ent rubrics were inserted. ‘he ten 
commandments were appointed 
to be read after the collect, in the 
beginning of the communion ser- 
vice, and the short petitien which 
follows each commandment was 
inserted, The habits of the offi- 
ciating minister prescribed by the 
former book were, by the present 
one, ordered to be laid aside; 
and a rubric was added at the end 
of the communion service to ex- 
plain the reason of kneeling at the 
sacrament.” 

On the accession of Elizabeth, 
“ Mary’s act of repeal was re. 
versed ; and measures were taken 
and commissioners appointed, for 
another review of Edward’s book 
of common prayer. The com- 
missioners were, Dr. Parker, af- 
terwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury; Dr. Guest, dean of Can- 
terbury ; Dr.Cox and Dr. May 
(commissioners for a similar pur- 
pose in Edward’s time); Dr.Grin- 
dal, bishop of London; Dr. 
Sandys, afterwards bishop of 
Worcester; Dr. Whitehead; Dr. 
Bill; and Dr. Pilkington, after- 
wards bishopof Durham. These 
learned and pious men commen- 
ced their task in December 1558, 
and completed it in the ensuing 
April, when parliament ratified 
the review, with one amendment 
only, that of enjoining the com- 
municants to kneel, instead of 
standing, when they received the 
elements of bread and wine. With 
this amendment the new book was 
commanded to be received into 
public use on the festival of St. 
John the Baptist, 1559. Amongst 
some other alterations of a trifling 
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or verbal nature, the following 
were suggested by the commis- 
sioners, and adopted in the book 
of common prayer now under 
consideration. The place in which 
the morning and evening service 
should be read (which _hither- 
to had been the chancel) was left 
to the appointment of the ordi- 
nary. Proper first lessons were 
now appointed for Sundays; for 
hitherto those for the day of the 
month had been regularly used 
on the Lord’s day. The very harsh 
and objectionable deprecation in 
the litany was omitted: ‘From 
the tyranny of the bishopof Rome, 
and all his detestable enormities, 
good Lord, deliver us.’ The in- 
tercessions for the queen were in- 
corporated into the same service ; 
and towards the conclusion of it, 
‘a prayer for the queen’s ma. 
jesty’ was introduced; together 
with that for ‘the clergy and 
people ;’ and the beautiful collect 
which commences with these 
words, *Q God, whose nature 
and property is ever to have mercy 
and forgive.’ ‘The habits of the 
officiating ministers, enjoined by 
the first book of king Edward, 
and prohibited by the second, 
were ordered again to be adopted. 
The rubric, which was added at 
the conclusion of the communion 
service, in the second book of king 
Edward VI. denying Christ’s 
corporal and real presence in the 
holy sacrament, was now left out ; 
and in order still further to conci- 
liate the Roman catholics, and 
unite the nation in one faith and 
mode of worship, the royal injunc- 
tions expressly commanded, that 
the sacramental bread, which the 
rubric only enjoined to be of the 
finest wheaten flour, should be 
made of a round form, a in 
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shape to the wafer used in the Ro- 
mish mass. 

2“ The Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent. 2 vols,”——We do 
not mean to quote from these vo- 
Jumes, because we have no doubt 
they are well known to most, if 
not all, our readers: but we notice 
them in order to praise them,— 
not so much on account of the ta- 
lent they display (though that is 
not inconsiderable ) as on account 
of the honourable and pleasing 
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yee which they afford of 
merican urbanity, intelligence, 
and, above all, good will towards 
this country. he author, Mr, 
Washington Irving, a citizen of 
the United States, even enters into 
the natural feelings and preju- 
dices of John Bull; and sketches 
them, as well as many of our old 
and now almost worn-out cus- 
toms and characters, with a bold, 
correct, and animated pencil, 
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CHAPTER IV, 
ARTS, SCIENCES, NATURAL HISTORY. 


Na work designed for general 
I readers, like The ate Sonual 

ister, it would improper 
oo erodes any other notice of 


the arts arid sciénces than such as 


would be understood by, or useful 
to, them for practical purposes. 
We shall therefore extract from 
various publications a few such 
notices. 

SINGULAR INSTRUMENT. 

The discovery of the Eusta- 
chian tube or passage from the ear 
to the throat, took place at a very 
early period of anatomy ; yet no 
advantage was attempted to be 
taken of it in a pathological point 
of view till nearly a century ago, 
when the sieur Guiot, being deaf, 
and finding no relief by applica- 
tions through the external ear, 
threw an injection into the passage. 
The success of this iaweiniet, by 
effecting his cure, occasioned it to 
be presented to the Royal academy 
of Paris ; and it is now brought 
forward, greatly improved by Mr. 
Curtis, the lecturer on the diseases 
of theear, atthe Royal Dispensary : 
who, from his success with it there, 
and in his private practice, con- 
siders it a valuable acquisition in 
cases of obstinate deafness, as it en- 
tirely supersedes the operation of 
penetrating the tympanum. 

NEWLY-INVENTED GUN, 

A gun of an entire novel con- 
struction was lately exhibited in 
the gardens of York house, before 
the duke of York, the adjutant-ge- 
neral to the forces, the quarter- 
master-general, marquis Camden, 
and general sir H. Taylor, It 


weighs less than the ordinary mus- 
ket, though composed of seven 
barrels; one of the common 
length ; and in the same position, 
around it, at the breach, are the 
+ vere about three inches in 
ength only. The whole bein 
=e and the priming for the 
whole being placed in the maga- 
zine hammer, which preserves it 
quite dry, and yields just sufficient 
and no more to each charge ; the 
simple act of cocking places each 
of the short barrels successively in 
complete connexion with the long 
one, and that of shutting the pan, 
primes it ; so that seven discharges 
may be effected in 30 seconds ; 
and if the long barrel be rifled, 
produces the effect of a rifle gun, 
without the labour or deformity of 
the ball, produced by the ordinary 
mode of loading. It is perfectly 
safe and accurate, every part be- 
ing so — as to prevent the 
possibility of danger. This inven- 
tion is equally applicable to great 
guns, pistols, or the arms used for 
the horse or coach-guards ; inthe 
hands of game-keepers, it must be 
a most formidable weapon. 
NEW METHOD OF GRAFTING 
TREES. 

A common method of grafting 
is by making a transverse section 
in the bark of the stock, and a per- 
pendicular slit below it : the bud 
is then pushed down to give it the 
position which it isto have. This 
method is not always successful ; 
it is better to reverse it, by making 
the vertical slit above the trans- 
verse section, and pushing the bud 

upwards 
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upwards into its position—a me- 
thod which rarely fails of success ; 
because as the sap descends by the 
bark, as has been ascertained, and 
does not ascend, the bud thus 
placed above the transverse section 
receives abundance, but when pla- 
ced below, the sap cannot reach it. 
MACHINE FOR CROSSING RIVERS, 
The mechanist, Xavier Michel, 
residing at Offenbach, has invented 
a very simple and compact ma- 
chine, by the aid of which rivers 
may be crossed, and even the sea 
attempted, without any danger of 
sinking. It is nearly five feet in 
diameter, when unfolded, An 
opening of about thirteen inches in 
the centre is destined to receive the 
traveller. When x agp ar 
a tus is easily transporte 
iooinee to place, for ap 
weight scarcely exceeds five 
pounds, The inventor has made 
a number of experiments on the 
Rhine, all of which have been 
crowned with entire success, He 
can make the machine move for- 
ward, or otherwise, at pleasure, 
and without any great exertion, 
RECTIFICATION OF ALCOHOL. 
A correspondent of the Giornale 
de Fisica reports an experiment 
which may be applied with advan- 
tage to this purpose. It is a well 
known fact, that water passes with 
facility through bladder, while 
alcohol is almost perfectly retained 
by it. Ifa bottle of wine be clo- 
sed by a piece of bladder, instead 
of a cork, a portion of the water 
will be found to have evaporated 
and passed off through the mem- 
brane, and the wine left will be 
found proportionally stronger. If 
a bladder half filled with alcohol 
of the specific gravity of 867, and 
having its orifice closed, be exposed 
to the sun, the air, or the heat of a 


stove, ina short time the alcohol 
will be found rectified to 817 spec. 
gr. and in this manner all the wa- 
ter may be evaporated, If the 
same bladder with its contents be 
then exposed toa humid atmo. 
sphere, (as ina damp cellar,) it 
will imbibe water, and return to 
807 spec. grav, which water ma 
again be separated by hanging it 
in a dry place. In one word, the 
bladder is a filter, which suffers 
water to pass through it, but not 
alcohol, 
PRINTED MAPS. 

Mr, Firmin Didot is at present 
devoting his attention to the en. 
raving of dies for moveable types 
or printing maps, which will, it is 
affirmed, equal those engraved on 
copper, and which invention seems 
to be exclusively his own, Many 
attempts have already been made 
to print maps with moveable types, 
among which the specimens from 
the presses of messrs, Haas of Ba- 
sil, and Periaux of Rouen (who 
exhibited in the exhibition of arts, 
this year, a beautiful map of the 
department of the lower Seine) are 
particularly distinguished; but 
they no not satisfy the expectations 
of connoisseurs: it is therefore 
hoped, that Mr, Firmin Didot, by 
his talents and zeal, will succeed 
inconquering thedifficulties which 
have hitherto opposed the com- 

lete success of this important 
ash of typography.—The art 
of printing maps with moveable 
types, is originally a German in- 
vention, It is well known 


that one of theearliest printers, 


Conrad Sweynheym, or Schwein- 
heim, introduced this art into 
Rome, in company with Ar- 
nold Pannarz, on the occasion of 
printing the twenty-seven maps for 
the cosmography of Ptolemy. He 


died 
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died before the work ‘was quite 
finished, and it was therefore exe- 
cuted by another German, Arnold 
Buckinck (Bucking) at Rome, in 
October 1478. The practice was 
continued for some time inthe 16th 
century, butafterwards abandoned, 
probably because it was too diffi- 
colt and tedious, till the second 
half of the 18th century, when two 
Germans, almost at the same time, 
and without knowing any thing of 
each other, renewed the attempt. 
The first who published a specimen 
was Augustus Gottlieb, a Prussian, 
deacon at Carlsruhe, and who cor- 
responded with the celebrated 
printer William Haas, of Basil, 
that he might cut types for him on 
a certain ta to be used in map- 
printing. His first attempt was 
made in 1776. It anticipated 
Breitkopff in the publication and 
execution of his ideas, and was 
called typometry, In the same 
year, however, appeared the Envi- 
rons of Leipsig, by Breitkopff, as 
a specimen ; and his second at- 
tempt, in 1777, in which, and also 
in succeeding essays which were 
not made public, he constantly en- 
deavoured to improve his inven 
tion.—Mr. Didot will now proba- 
bly find some method to facilitate 
the very troublesome process. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 
Dr. Maex, a German physician 
of some eminence, ascribes great 
medical virtues to an infusion of 
acorns used in the same manner as 
coffee. In 1793 he published some 
experiments on this subject, and 
gave the following directions for 
reparing and using the acorns :— 
‘ake sound and ripe acorns, peel 
off the shell or husk, divide the 
kernels, dry them gradually, and 
then roast them in a close vessel or 
roaster, keeping them constantly 


stirring ; in doing which especial 
care must be anlth that they be 
not burnt or over-roasted, either 
of which would be hurtful. The 
doctor recommends half an ounce 
of these roasted acorns, ground 
and prepared like coffee, tobetaken 
morning and evening, either alone 
or mixed with coffee and sweet. 
ened with sugar, cither with or 
without milk. The author says 
that acorns have always been es- 
teemed a wholesome nutriment for 
men, and that by their medical 
qualities they have been found to 
cure slimy obstructions in the vis- 
cera, and to remove nervous com- 
plaints. 
SIDEROGRAPHY. 

The chief merit of this invention 
consists in its power to multiply 
engravings of the most exquisite, 
as well as those of inferior kinds, 
and substituting steel in place of 
copper plates, in certain cases, 
This process of stereotyping the 
fine arts, is simple, and easily un- 
derstood, and is effected in the 
following manner : Steel blocks 
or plates are prepared in a peculiar 
way, of sufficient softness to re- 
ceive the tool of the engraver, who 
is able to produce upon them even 
better and sharper work than upon 
copper. This block or plate ts 
then hardened by a new process, 
without injury to the most delicate 
lines, A cylinder of steel, of pro- 
per diameter and width, is then 
prepared to receive the impression 
on its periphery in relief ; this is 
effected by being applied to a sin- 
gularly constructed press, invented 
expressly for the purpose. The 
crbadar is then hardened, and 
fac-similes may be produced upon 
steel or copper plates ad infinitum ; 
and in this way, bank note plates 


may have the talents of the most 
eminent 
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eminent “artists in England trans- 
ferred to them. The great ad- 
vantage of this invention, as ap- 

lied to secure bank notes from 
forgery, is, that it produces per- 
fect identity in all the notes, and 
admits of a test, whereby each note 
may be identified, as all the notes 
may be perfectly alike except the 
denomination ; and every indi. 
vidual who will take the trouble 
to furnish himself with an original 
impression from any one of the 
test dies, may, by comparison, de- 
termine whether the note is ge- 
nuine or not. 

A French artist, M. Guillot, 
ex-director of assignats, has claim- 
ed for his countrymen the inven- 
tion of Messrs. Perkins, Fairman, 
and Heath, evidently without hav- 
ing ascertained the nature of their 
process, M. Guillot lays “claim 
to the priority of the invention of 
engraving in relief on copper, by 
the pressure of a plate engraved 
by incision (en creux) on steel,” 
The inventors of this valuable art 
do not claim the discovery of en- 
graving in relief on copper ; it 
constitutes no part of their process 
of multiplying copper or steel en- 

ravings. ‘The method adopted 
By the French artists to multiply 
engravings is not practicable, and 
is acknowledged by M. Guillot to 
have been abandoned long since, 
What practical man could suppose 
that copper, having been pressed 
into a steel engraving, although 
made harder by the operation, 
could indent, by its relief, another 
copper plate, without enlarging 
each, and thereby distorting and 
injuring the engraving ? M. Guil- 
lot, after claiming for his country- 
men this invention, says it is worth 
nothing, and points out the reason 
why. He says (and we perfectly 


agree with him), “ copper when 
strongly pressed, experiences in all 
its parts an extension proportioned 
to its degree of annealing, and to 
its thickness. ‘I'he differerice be- 
tween two impressions in copper 
has been found to amount, in the 
eagle and in the figure of liberty, 
to two centimeters 25-100ths (a 
line): hence the identity is de- 
stroyed.” M. Guillot has, we 
think, fairly proved, that although 
the French artists long ago con- 
ceived the idea that engravings 
might be multiplied, yet’ they 
could not put their ideas into 
practice, and, after many experi- 
ments, it was given up. 
MUSIC, 

An invention has recently been 
perfected for turning the leaves of 
music by the foot, instead of the 
hand. The machine consists of 
five distinct movements. ‘I'he first 
turns the leaf, the second turns it 
back when a da capo is required ; 
the third secures the second leaf 
while the first is turning; the 
fourth shifts the second lever into 
the place of the first; and the fifth 
action is its return of itself to take 
the second leaf over. It is fixed 
inside the piano-forte, and ‘is not 
seen unless used, 

HYDRAULICS, 

Mr. Perkins, the ingenious in- 
ventor of the siderographic pro- 
cess of engraving, has ascertained 
that water is compressible in a 
much greater degree than it ap- 
peared to be from the experiments 
of Cantonand Zimmerman. “ Hav- 
ing filled a cylinder, three feet 
long and four inches diameter, 
with water, into which a rod or 
piston was passed through a stuf- 
fing-box, and having a sliding ring 
upon the rod, the whole was low- 
ered 300 fathoms into the sea, 

when 
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when it appeared, by the situation 
of the sliding ring, that the co- 
lumn of water which pressed upon 
the piston, had sunk it so as to 
have compressed the water one 
hundredth part of its bulk. The 
same apparatus was placed in a 
cannon with water, and se- 
cured very tight, when a pressure 
equal to 500 fathoms was forced 
in by means of the hydraulic press, 
and the same results as in the ex- 
periment in the ocean took place.” 
RED SNOW, 

The nature of this substance 
was explained in Mr. Bauer’s 
paper read before the Royal 
Society on the 11th of May. 
In the winter he put some of 
the red globules forming this 
substance into a phial with com- 
pressed snow, and placed the 

hial in the open air. A thaw 
Lontag melted the snow, he poured 
off the water and added fresh 
snow. In two days the mass of 
fungi was found raised in little 
heaps, which gradually rose high- 
er, filling the cells of the ice. 
Another thaw came on, and the 
fungi fell to the bottom, but of 
about twice their original bulk, 
They appeared capable of vegeta- 
ting in water, but in this case the 

Sabalee produced were not red, 

ut green. The author found 
that excessive cold killed the origi- 
nal fungi; but their seeds still re- 
tained vitality, and if immersed in 
snow produced new fungi, gene- 
rally of a red colour.—Snow, then, 
seems to be the proper soil of these 
fungi. 

A paper read at the Cambrid 
paper read at the ri 
nay aye Society by Mr, Chris. 

n 


tie, “ the laws according to 


which masses of iron influence the 
magnetic needles,’’ states, that in- 


stead of a mass of iron disturbing 
a needle by becoming a magnet, 
having its north and south poles in 
the upper and lower part respec. 
tively, he supposes that the nee- 
dle is guided in its horizontal di- 
rection by magnetic particles pass- 
ing sag its centre in the di. 
rection of its natural dip; arid the 
iron to act principally, if not whol. 
ly, on these particles, causing, by 
their deviation towards it, a cor- 
responding deviation of the hori- 
zontal needle. In confirmation 
of this, he found by experiment, 
that when the disturbing mass is 
placed at the same distance from 
the magnetic axis and the centre 
of the needle, the deviation of the 
horizontal needle, when properly 
estimated from the magnetic axis, 
is always the same, whether the 
mass be placed at the north, or 
the south, or any other point of 
the compass with respect to the 
needle. 

The Leven sailed recently from 
Portsmouth, having on board va- 
rious instruments for philosophi- 
cal experiments. The most in- 
teresting of these relate to certain 
magnetical discoveries, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Barlow, 
one of the mathematical professors 
in the royal military academy. 
The leading facts are these, viz. 
that in every ball or mass of iron, 
if a plane be conceived to pass 
from north to south, inclining, in 
these latitudes, at an angle of 194° 
- from the complement of the 

ip), and a compass be pointed 
any where in this plane, it will 
not be affected by the iron, but 
point due north and south, the 
same as if no iron were in its vi- 
cinity. This plane, Mr. B. has 
every reason to suppose, will 


change its position with the dip, 
or 
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or latitude, as. so to become pa- 
rallel to the horizon at the pole, 
and perpendicular to it at the equa- 
tor; and it is this fact which cap- 
tain Bartholomew is charged to 
determine, as far as it can be done, 
in the parts he is about to visit, 
while lieutenant Parry ts supposed 
to be making corresponding ob- 
servations in Baffin’s Bay. Mr. 
Barlow has also discovered that 
the magnetic quality of the iron 
resides wholly in the surface, 
so that an iron shell weigh- 
ing only Slbs. l4oz. will act as 
powerfully on the needle as a solid 
ball of the same dimensions weigh- 
ing upwards of 300lbs,—and by a 
judicious application and combi- 
nation of these two facts, he has 
projected an extremely easy me- 
thod of counteracting the local at- 
traction of vessels. 

CURE FOR THE HYDROPHOBIA, 

Dr. Lyman ‘Spalding, one of 
the most eminent physicians of 
New York, announces, in a small 
pamphlet, that for above these 
fifty years the Scutellaria lateriflora 
L, has proved to be an infallible 
means for the prevention and cure 
of the hydrophobia, after the bite 
of mad animals, It is better ap- 
plied as a dry powder than fresh. 
According to the testimonies of 
several American physicians, this 
plant, not yet received as a reme- 
dy in any European Materia Me- 
dica, afforded a perfect relief in 
above a thousand cases, as well in 
the human species as the brute 
creation (dogs, swine, and oxen). 
The first discoverer of the remedy 
is not known: Drs. Derveer (fa- 
ther and son) first brought it into 
general use. 
ANTIDOTE FOR VEGETABLE POI- 

SONS. 
It results from a number of ex- 


periments made by M, Drapiez, 
that the fruit of the plant Feuillea 
cordifolia is a powerful antidote 
against vegetable poisons. He 
poisoned dogs with the rhus toxi- 
codendron, hemlock, and nux vomi- 
ca. Such of them as were left to 
the effects of the poison, all died ; 
but those to which the above fruit 
was given, recovered completely 
after a short illness. With two 
arrows dipped in the juice manche- 
nille, he slightly wounded two 
cats: to the one he applied a poul- 
tice of the same fruit, and it soon 
recovered : to the other nothing 
was done, and it fell in a short 
time into convulsions, and died. 
In the countries which produce 
this plant, its virtues have long 
been highly esteemed, and from 
these experiments, it would appear, 
not without good reason, 
LITHOGRAPHY, 

The silver medal of the society 
for the encouragement of arts, &c. 
has been voted to Mr. Hullman- 
dell, of Marlborough street, Lon- 
don, for his communication rela- 
tive to this useful art. Among 
other remarks, he observes: “ The 
art of lithography admits of many 
different styles; such as ink draw- 
ings, either by lines or dots, etch- 
ings or engravings, chalk, and imi- 
tations of wood-cuts, and of aqua- 
tinta. The only style, however, 
which has a decided superiority is 
that of chalk, as I think no style 
of a engravings can 
give so perfect an imitation of ori- 

inal pencil drawings; whereas, 
am the natural tendency the 
stone has to imbibe the lithogra- 
phic ink, it is impossible to obtain 
very fine lines, or any drawings 
which might not be executed with 
more ease by etching on copper. 
Very fine lines, and good imita- 
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tions of' copper plate engraving, 
may be produced by eee 
upon stone: but as it requires al- 
most as much practice as engrav- 
ing upon copper, the chief advan- 
tage of lithography, viz. enabling 
an artist to execute his own draw- 
ings, is lost; to which must be 
added, the disadvantage of the 
great bulk and weightof thestones, 
which must always hinder a per- 
son from laying by engravings al- 
ready executed, as can be done 
with copper- plates. Transfers upon 
stones, however, with regard to 
writing, are extremely. useful ; it 
has also been attempted with cop- 
per-plate prints, but they are but 

or imitations of the original. 
The art of transferring writing 
upon stone is so very easy and 
simple, that i have thought it use. 
less to offer any specimen of it. 
These corsiderations have led me 
to turn all my thoughts towards 
chalk-drawings ; and it appears li- 
thography has been considered 
chiefly in that light, both in Paris 
and Munich. 

« ‘The stones proper for litho- 
graphy must be of a calcareous 
nature, pure, hard, and of a fine 
grain. ‘They must imbibe both 
moisture and grease with equal 
avidity: on this is founded the 
whole art of lithography 

« The chalk is a composition of 
grease, wax, shell-lac, soap, and 
black. The lithographic ink is 
composed of the same materials, 
but rather softer. 

« The stone must be rubbed 
down ‘with fine sand to a perfect 
level, after which it is ready to re- 
ceive the drawing: when the lat. 
ter is executed, a weak solution of 
nitric acid is thrown over the stone: 
this operation slightly corrodes its 
surface, and disposes it to imbibe 
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moisture with more facility, 
While the stone is still wet, a cylin. 
der, of about three inches in dia. 
meter, and covered with common 
printers’ ink, is rolled over the 
whole surface of the stone; the 
wet part, of course, refuses to take 
the ink, -while the chalk, being 
greasy, takes a portion of it from 
the roller, The stone is now rea. 
dy for printing. The press con. 
sists of a box, drawn by a wheel 
under a wooden scraper, pressing 
on it with great power ; after the 
first impression the stone is wetted 
afresh, again rolled over with the 
cylinder, drawn under the scra- 
per, and so on. The same pro- 
cess is employed for ink drawings, 
except that the solution of aqua- 
fortis must be stronger, and the 
prioting-ink stiffer.”’ 
HYDRAULIC RAM. 

M. Godin, of Paris, has in- 
vented an hydraulic ram, of a con- 
struction so simple, that it may 
be easily worked by any village 
labourer. ‘This invention applies 
to the watering of meadows, to 
the draining of marshes, and draw- 
ing water out of the earth, and 
raising it to considerable eleva- 
tions. ‘To those who wish to con- 
struct the machine on the spot, 
M. G. transmits instructions, ac- 
companied with engravings, and 
also a small model in rekevo, if 
desired. 

DIVING MACHINE. 

Some time agoit wasannounced 
in most of the papers on the con- 
tinent, that Mr. Francis Farkas, 
a Hungarian, had invented am a- 
chine, named a Dolphin, b ymeans 
of which a person may dive to the 
bottom of the deepest rivers, 
lakes, and the sea. The machine 
enables the diver to walk at his 
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hands and feet with freedom, and 
mount at pleasure, without any 
assistance, to the surface, or re- 
main stationary in the middle of 
the water, or in any depth, and 
continue as long as, he may wish, 
without the least interruption or 
effort, The object of this useful 
invention is to give prompt and 
effectual relief to vessels wrecked; 
to collect from the bottom, with 
greater facility, pearls, coral, and 
amber, and to augment our fine 
collections of shells; also to raise 
from the cavities of the sea, trea- 
sures which perhaps are to us at 
present unknown. An _ experi- 
ment was made with this machine 
at Vienna on the Ist of October 
last, in the military swimming 
schoo] at the prater. Count Jo- 
seph Esterhazy deGalanthy, count 
Fergas de Ghymes (court secre- 
tary), the acting chamberlain 
Nemes Slagod, several learned 
Englishmen, and many persons of 
distinction were present, The ser- 
vant of the inventor plunged with 
the Dolphin in twenty-four feet 
water, and walked upon the bot- 
tom over the whole square of the 
swimming school. ‘lo prove that 
there could be no want of light, 
the inventor sent down a lanthorn, 
and when it was taken up again 
the light was still burning. —After 
the man had remained one hour 
under water, he returned without 
the least assistance to the surface 
of the water, not because he want- 
ed air, a thing which never occurs, 
but because the persons who were 
witnessesof the experiment declared 
they were perfectly satisfied, and 
requested that he might come up. 
INSTRUMENT FOR PERSPECTIVE 
DRAWINGS. 

Mr, J,- Auracher d’Aurach, 

major-freneral in the Austrian ser- 
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vice, has invented a very ingeni- 
ous instrument, which he calls a 
Quereographe, by means of which 
a person is able to draw in pers 
spective with the greatest accu- 
racy, and apply with the various 
tints according to the rules of chis 
aroscuro. In the first part of a 
work which he has published on 
the subject, he gives a description 
of the instrument, which is of very 
simple construction; in the second 
he shows its use, and how it is to 
be applied to every kind of per- 
spective. 
NEW PLOUGH. . 

A plough has been invented for 
tilling rough land, called a rid- 
plough, It is preverted from get- 
ting choked up before and behind 
the coulter. The principal alter. 
ation is in the beamand coulter ; 
and it is more easily guided and 
drawn than the common plough. 

PYROLIGNOUS ACID. 

Curing provisions.—“ Vhe pro- 
perty of preserving meat and other 
animal substances from putrefac- 
tion by this acid, the product of 
distillation from wood, has been 
known above twelve months, 
A Mr. William Ramsay has since 
tried a series of experiments 
with the view towards further 
investigating the subject, and 
rendering the acid useful in 
domestic and naval economy. 
These fully confirm the utility 
of the discovery for the cure 
ing of provisions. Herrings 
immersed for three hours in di- 
stilled pyrolignous acid of the 
specific gravity of 1.012, were 
considerably soitened, but remain- 
ed in perfect preservation for half 
a-year ; the only disagreeable qua- 
lity attached to them being an 
empyreumatic smell and _ taste. 
Merely dipping the fish in a pickle 
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of this strength appears to be suffi- 
a os — cure, and = 

ree empyretima, riad- 
docks slightly sprinkled with salt, 
and afterwards dipped in the acid, 
were finely preserved: if allowed 
to remain too long in the latter, 
the muscular fibre became :de- 
com , and the smell and taste 
were unpleasant, as in the herrin 
first mentioned, Herrings, wi 
salt and acid slightly combined, 
were equal to the finest red her- 
rings, and shining and fresh in 
their colour as when taken from 
the sea. . 

“ Beef dipped in the acid (sp. 
gr. 1.012) for one minute, in July, 
1819, was, on the 4th of March, 
1820, as free from taint as on the 
day when the experiment was 


made. Beef dipped in pure vi- 
negar (sp. Br. ].009) at the same 
time, was free from taint on the 


18th of November, and bein 
broiled, had a pleasant mibanid 
taste. It is thus evident that vine- 
gar also possesses, to a certain de- 
gree, a similar anti-septic quality 
with pyrolignous acid.” 


Extreme length . 
Beam 


ON THE MALLEABLE IRON PAs- 

 $AGE-BOAT. 

The following isan ‘actount of 
the malleable iron’ passage boat, 
now plying:'on ‘the’ Porth and 
Clyde cara); communicated in a 
letter from John *Robinson, esq. 
F.R.S.E. to Dri Brewster :—— 

The hull was-buileof iron, jin 
order to avoid the often’recutriig 
and expensive répairs'to which the 
wooden vessels'had' been found 
liable. Considerable opposition to 
the plan was made ‘by the per. 
sons-connected with the navigation 
of the boats, who said it »would 
be found inconvenient and unfit 
for service; ‘but experience has 
proved it otherwise, and the Vul- 
can has been found tobe the most 
agreeable and manageable ‘of the 
passage vessels incevery variety of 
weather, while, though carrying 
more passen than;any oa the 
old plan, it is as)easily tracked as 
the smallest of them; and. from 
the lowness of the centre of gra- 
vity it admits of a large cabin and 
awning on deck, where the pas- 
sengers are better accommodated 
than in the former way below. 
The dimensions are— 


- 63 feet. 
— 


Depth (including five inches keel) »y20rley oft 


Draft of water of the iron hull Abaft. Forwards, 
when launched ‘ ; . 22 inches, ]9 inches. 
Ditto, when fitted up with cabins, &c. 37 25 


Ditto, with 200 passengers and their 


luggage 


Keel, stem and stem-posts 
Ribbs, rivets, &c. 

Plates for the body 
Gunwhale plates 


Rudder, bilge plates, &e. 


° » . under 48 on an even level, 
Weight of iron employed : 


1 443: 9 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

° ] 2 0 
0 li 3S 

12 ll 3 





at 54 per cwt. 
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or little more than twelve and a 
half tons, which is rather less than 
that of a wooden vessel of the 
same external and smaller internal 
dimensions. An unforeseen ad- 
vantage has been experienced in 
the use of this vessel, the cause of 
which is not very apparent. When 
any of the other boats have been 
laid alongside of the canal bank, 
to take in or discharge passengers, 
they continue, on being again put 
in motion, to rub on the bank, until 
they acquire head-way enough to 
bring them under the command 
of the rudder ; but the Vulcan im- 
mediately springs off the bank, 
and takes into the middle of the 
canal.—Pumps for clearing away 
leakage or bilge water were put 
into her, but 1 believe they have 
hardly been required to be used. 
it has been under contemplation 
to cause the horses to track the 
boats through the intervention of 
a spring, in order toequalize their 
exertions, which vary, in very mi- 
nute portions of time, from 1 00\bs. 
to 1000lbs. while the average 
strain on the lineis between 2 50lbs. 
and 300]lbs. It has been found 
impracticable, however, to pro- 
cure springs combining sufficient 

wer of extension and strength, 
and I believe we must have re- 
course to one whose temper will 
not be found liable to fail—I 
mean that of air acted on by a 
piston in a barrel of adequate di- 
mensions. Perhaps some of your 
readers will have the goodness to 
suggest a convenient form. The 
points to be observed are, that the 
apparatus do not incommode the 
passengers, and that it be adapt- 
ed to the use of such boats as are 
employed in navigating the ves- 
sels. (Fromthe Edin, Phil, Journ.) 

1820, 


A work has been published by 
Mr. Accum on adulterations of 
food, which has a strong claim to 
our notice in this place. Weare 
rather disposed to be of opinion 
that Mr. Accum has exaggerated 
the danger in which he represents 
us to be daily, and even hourly, of 
being poisoned,—probably in order 
to give more stimulus to his book, 
and to gain more gratitude for 
putting us on our guard ; and we 
could have wished that there had 
not been so much the appearance 
of book-making in his work. Still, 
however, itisa valuable and high- 
ly useful publication ; and though 
it must be pretty extensively 
known, yet as its contents come 
home to the comfort and health 
of all, we shall subjoin extracts 
relating to the adulterations of 
bread, wine, and beer. 

SOPHISTICATION OF BREAD, 

“‘It is usual to add a certain 
quantity of alum to the dough ; 
this improves the look of the 
bread very much, and renders it 
whiter and firmer. Good, white, 
and porcus bread may certainly 
be manufactured from good 
wheaten flour alone; but to pro- 
duce the degree of whiteness ren- 
dered sodispensable by the caprice 
of the consumers in London, it is 
necessary (unless the best flour is 
employed) that the dough should 
be leached ; and no substance has 
hitherto been found to answer this 
purpose better than alum. 

“ Without this salt it is impos- 
sible to make bread, from the kind 
of fiour usually employed by the 
London bakers, so white, as that 
which is commonly sold in the 
metropolis.” 

« The best flour is mostly used 
by the biscuit bakers and pastry 
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cooks, and the inferior sorts in the 
making of breads The bakers’ 
flour is very often made of the 
worst kinds of damaged foreign 
wheat, and other cereal grains 
mixed with them in grinding the 
wheat into flour. In this capital, 
no fewer than six distinct kinds of 
wheaten flour are brought into 
market. They are called fine 
flour, seconds, middlings, fine 
middlings, coarse middlings, and 
twenty-penny flour. Common 
garden beans and pease are also 
frequently ground up among the 
London bread flour.” 

“ From experiments, {continues 
the author, after describing the 
process of baking at length) in 
which I have been employed, with 
the assistance of skilful bakers, I 
am authorized to state, that with. 
out the addition of alum, it does 
not appear possible to make white, 
livht, and porous bread, such as 
is used in the metropolis, unless 
the flour be of the very best quality. 

«* Another substance employed 
by fraudulent bakers is subcarbo- 
nate or ammonia. With this salt 
they realise the important const- 
deration of producing light and 
porcus bread, from spoiled, or 
whatis technically called sone four. 
This salt, which becomes wholly 
converted into a grseous state du- 
ving the operation of baking, 
causes the dough to swell up mto 
air bubbles, which carry before 
then the stiff dough, and thus tt 
rendirs the dough porous; the 
salt itself is, at the same time, to- 
tally volatilised during the opera- 
tion of baking. Thus, not a ves- 
tive of carbonate cf ammonia re- 
mains in the bread. This salt 1s 
also largely employed by the bis- 
cuit and ginger-bread bakers, 


“ Potatoes are likewise largely; 
and perhaps constantly, used by 
fraudulent bakers, as a cheap in- 
gredient, to enhance their profit. 
The potatoes being boiled, are tri: 
turated, passed through a’ sieve, 
and incorporated with the dough 
by kneading. This adulteration 
does not materially injure the 
bread. The bakers assert, that 
the bad quality of the flour ren. 
ders the addition of potatoes ad- 
vantageous xs well to the baker 
as to the purchaser, and that with. 
out this admixture in the manu. 
facture of bread, it would be im. 
possible to carry on the trade of a 
baker.—But the grievance is, that 
the same price is taken for a pota- 
toe loaf, as for a loaf of genuine 
bread, though it must cost the bu- 
ker less. 

‘“] have witnessed, that five bu- 
shels of flour, three ounces of alum, 


six pounds of salt, one bushel of 


potatoes boiled into a stiff paste, 
and three quarts of yeast, with 
the requisite quantity of water, 
produce a white, light, and highly 

palatable bread.” 

SOPHISTICATION OF WINF. 

“It is sufficiently obvious, that 
few of those commodities which 
are the objects of commerce are 
adulterated to a greater extent 
than wine. All persons mode- 
rately conversant with the subject, 
are aware, that a portion of alum 
is added to young and meagre red 
wines, for the purpose of brighten- 
ing their colour; that Brazil wood, 
or the husks of elderberties and 
bilberries are employed to impart 
a deep rich parple tint to red port 
of a pale, faint colour; that gyp- 
sum fs used to render cloudy whrie 
wines transparent ; that an addi- 
tional astringency is imparted to 
imma- 
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immature red wines by means of 
oakwood saw-dust, and the husks 
of filberts ; and that a mixture of 
spoiled foreign and home-made 
wines is converted into the wretch- 
ed compound frequently sold in 
the town by the name of genuine 
old port. 

** Various expedients are resort 
ed to for the purpose of commu- 
nicating particular favours to insi- 
pid wines. ‘Thus a aully flavour 
is produced by bitter almonds ; 
factiious port wine is flavoured 
with a tincture drawn from the 
seeds of raisins; and the ingre- 
dients employed to form the dou- 
quet of high-flavoured wines, are 
sweet - brier, orris - root, clary, 
cherry laurel water, and elder- 
flowers, 

“ The flavouring ingredients 
used by manufacturers may all be 
purchased of those dealers in wine 
who are initiated in the mysteries 
of the trade; and even a manu- 
script receipt book for preparing 
them, and the whole mystery ot 
managing all sorts of wines, may 
be obtained on payment of a con- 
siderable fee. 

“The sophistication of wine 
with substances not absolutely 
noxious to health is carried on to 
an enormous extent in this metro- 
polis. Many thousand pipes of 
spoiled cyder are annually brought 
hither from the country, for the 
purpose of being converted into 
factitious port wine. ‘The art of 
manufacturing spurious wine is a 
regular trade of great extent in 
this metropolis, 

“The particular and separate 
department in this factitious wine 
trade, called erustings consists in 
lining the interior surface of emp- 
ty wine bottles, in part, with a red 


crust of super-tartrate of potash, 
by suffering a saturated hot solu. 
tion of this salt, coloured red with 
a decoction of Brazil-wood, to 
crystallize within them ; and after 
this simulation of maturity is per- 
fected, they are filled with the 
compound called port wine. 

“Other artisans are regularly 
employed in staining the lower 
extremities of bottle-corks with a 
tine red colour, to appear, on be- 
ing drawn, as if they had been 
long in contact with the wine. 

“The preparation of an astrin- 
gentextract, to produce, from spoil- 
ed home-made and foreign wines, 
a ‘genuine old port,’ by mere 
admixture; or to impart to a 
weak wine a rough austere taste, a 
fine colour, and a peculiar flavour, 
forms one branch of the business 
of particular wine coopers ; while 
the mellowing and restoring of 
spoiled white wines is the sole oce 
cupation of men who are called 
refiners of wine.” 

“The most dangerous adulte- 
ration of wine is by some prepa- 
rations of lead, which possess the 
property of stopping the progress 
of acescence of wine, and also of 
rendering white wines, when mud- 
dy, transparent. I have good 
reason to state that lead is cer- 
tainly employed for this purpose. 
The effect is very rapid; and 
there appears to be no other me- 
thod known of rapidly recovering 
ropy wines. Wine merchants per- 
suade themselves that the minute 
quantity of lead employed for 
that purpose is perfectly h2 rmless, 
and that no atom of lead remains 
in the wine. Chemical analysis 

roves the contrary ; and the prac- 
tice of clarifying spoiled white 
wines by means of lead must be 
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pronounced as highly deleteri- 
ous, 

** Lead, in whatever state it be 
taken into the stomach, occasions 
terrible diseases ; and wine adul- 
terated with the minutest quantity 
of it becomes a slow poison. ‘The 
merchant or dealer who practises 
this dangerous sophistication, adds 
the crime of murder to that of 
fraud, and deliberately scatters 
the seed of disease and death a- 
mong those consumers who con- 
tribute to his emolument.”’ 

“When the must is separated 
from the husk of the red grape 
before it is termented, the wine 
has little or no colour: these are 
called white wines. If, on the 
contrary, the husks are allowed 
to remain in the must while the 
fermentation is going on, the al- 
cohol dissolves the coiouring mate 
ter of the husks, and the wine is 
coloured: such are called red 
wines. Hence white wines are 
often prepared from red grapes, 
the liquor being drawn off betore 
it has acquired the red colour ; for 
the skin of the grape only gives 
the colour.”’ 

“ All wines (besides brandy, 
or alcohol,) contain also a free 
acid; hence they turn blue tinc- 
ture of cabbage red. The acid 
found in the greatest abundance 
in grape wines, is tartaric acid. 
Every wine contains likewise a 
portion of supertartrate of potash, 
and extractive matter, derived 
from the juice of the grape. 
These substances deposit slowly 
in the vessel in which they are 
kept. ‘To this is owing the im- 
provement of wine from age. 
‘Those wines which effervesce or 
froth, when poured into a glass, 
contain also carbonic acid to 


which their briskness. is owing. 
The peculiar flavour and odour 
of different kinds of wines proba- 
bly depend upon the presence of 
a volatile oil, so small in quantity 
that it cannot be separated.” 

SOPHISTICATION OF BEER. 

Malt liquor and especially 
porter, the favourite beverage of 
the inhabitants of London, and of 
other large towns, is amongst 
those ceils in the manufacture 
of which the greatest frauds are 
frequentiy committed, 

“The statute prohibits, the 
brewer from using any ingredients 
in his brewing, except malt and 
hops; but it too often happens 
that those who suppose they are 
drinking a nutritious beverage, 
made of these ingredients only, 
are entirely deceived, The be- 
verage may, in fact, be neither 
more nor less than a compound of 
the most deleterious substances ; 
and it is also clear that all ranks 
of society are alike exposed to the 
nefarious fraud.” 

“The fraud of imparting to 
porter and ale an intoxicating 
quality by narcotic substances, ap- 
pears to have flourished during 
the period of the late French war; 
for, it we examine the importation 
lists of drugs, it will be noticed 
that the quantities of cocculus in- 
dicus imported in a given time 
prior to that period, will bear no 
comparison with the quantity im- 
ported in the same space of time 
during the war, although an ad- 
ditional duty was laid upon this 
commodity. Such has been the 


amount brought into this country 
in five years, that it far exceeds 
the quantity imported during 
twelve years anterior to the above 
epoch. The price of this drug has 
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risen within these ten years from 
two shillings to seven shillings the 
pound. : 

“It was at the period to which 
we have alluded that the prepara- 
tion of an extract of cocculus indi- 
cus first - appeared, as a new sale- 
able commodity, in the price-cur- 
rents of brewers’ druggists. It 
was at the same time, also, that a 
Mr. Jackson, of notorious memo- 
ry, fell upon the idea of brewing 
beer from various drugs, without 
any malt and hops. This che- 
mist did not turn brewer himself ; 
but he struck out the more profit- 
able trade of teaching his mystery 
to the brewers for a handsome fee, 
From that time forwards, written 
directions, and receipt-books for 
using the chemical preparations to 
be substituted for malt and hops, 
were respectively sold ; and many 
adepts soon afterwards appeared 
every where, to instruct brewers 
in the nefarious practice first 
pointed out by Mr. Jackson, 
From that time, also, the frater- 
nity of brewers’ chemists took its 
rise. hey made it their chief busi- 
ness to send travellers all over the 
country with lists and samples ex- 
hibiting the price and quality of 
the articles manufactured by them 
jor the use of brewers only. Their 
trade spread far and wide, but it 
was amongst the country brewers 
chiefly that they found the most 
customers; and it is amongst 
them up to the present day, as I 
am assured by some of these ope- 
rators, on whose veracity I can 
rely, that the greatest quantities 
of unlawful ingredients are sold.” 

«Entire butt beer consists of 
some beer brewed expressly for 
the purpose of keeping ; it like- 
wise contains a portion of returns 
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from publicans; a portion of beer 
from the bottoms of vats : the beer 
that is drawn off from the pipes, 
which convey the beer from one 
vat to anocher and from one part 
of the premises to another. This 
beer is collected and put into 
vats, Mr, Barclay also states 
that it contains a certain por- 
tion of brown stout, which is 
twenty shillings a barrel dear- 
er than common. beer; and 
some bottling beer, which is ten 
shillings a barrel dearer ; and that 
all these beers, united, are put 
into vats, and that it depends up- 
on various circumstances, how 
long they may remain in those 
vats before they become perfectly 
bright. When bright, this beer 
is sent out to the publicaus for 
their entire beer, and there is 
sometimes a small quantity of 
mild beer mixed with it. 

« The present entire beer, there- 
fore, isa very heterogeneous mix- 
ture, composed of all the waste 
and spoiled beer of the publicans 
—the bottoms of butts —the 
leavings of the pots—the drip- 
pings of the machines for drawing 
the beer—the remains of the beer 
that lay in the leaden pipes of the 
brewery, with a portion of brown 
stout, bottling beer, and mild 
beer.” 

«¢ A more easy, expeditious, and 
economical method has been dis- 
covered to convert any sort of 
beer into entire beer, merely by 
the admixture of a portion of sul- 
phnric acid. An imitation of the 
age of eighteen months is thus 
produced in an instant, This 
process is technically calle! ‘to 
bring beer forward, or to make it 
hard.’ 

“The pructice is a bad one. 
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The genuine, old, or entire beer, 
of the honest brewer, is quite a 
different compound ; it has a rich, 
generous, full-bodied taste, with- 
out being acid,fand a vinous odour ; 
but it may, perhaps, not be 
rencrally known, that this kind of 
beer always affords a less propor- 
tion of alechol than is produced 
from mild beer. The practice of 
bringing beer forward, it is to be 
understood, is resorted to only by 
fraudulent brewers.” 

«< If, on the contrary, the brew. 
er has too large a stock of old 
beer on his hands, recourse is had 
to an Opposite practice of convert- 
ing stale, half-spoiled, or sour beer, 
into mild beer, by the simple ad- 
mixture of an alkali, or an alka- 
line earth, Oyster-shell powder 
and stthearbonate of potash, or 
soda, are usually employed for 
that purpose. These’ substances 
neutralise the excess of acid, and 
render sour beer somewhat pala- 
table, By this process the beer 
becomes very liable to spot.” 

‘These sophistications may be 
considered, at first, as minor 
crimes practised by fraudulent 
brewers, When compared with the 
methods employed by them for 
rendering beer noxious to health 
by substances absolutely injuri- 
Ous. 

“To increase the intoxicating 
quality of beer, the deleterious ve- 
svetable substance, called cocculus 
indicus, and the extract of this pot- 
sonous berry, technically called 
black extract, or, by some, hard 
multum, are employed. Opium, 
tobacco, nux vomica, and extract 
of poppics, have also been used, 

“This fraud constitutes by far 
the most censurable offence com- 
mittcd by unprineipled brewers ; 
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and it is a lamentable reflection to 
behold so great a number of brew- 
ers prosecuted and convicted of 
this crime ; nor is tt less deplora- 
ble to find the names of druggists, 
eminent in trade, implicated in 
the fraud, by selling the unlawful 
ingredients, to brewers, for frau. 
dulent purposes.”’ 

“ That a minute portion of an 
unwholesome ingredient, daily 
taken in beer, cannot fail to be 
productive of mischief, admits of 
no doubt ; and there is reason to 
believe that a small quantity of a 
narcotic substance (and cocculus 
indicus is a powerlul narcotic), 
daily taken into the stomach, to- 
gether with an intoxicating hquor, 
is highly more efficacious than it 
would be without the liquor. The 
effect may be gradual; and a 
strong constitution, especially if it 
be assisted with constant and hard 
labour, may counteract the de- 
structive consequences perhaps for 
many years: but it never fails to 
show its baneful effects at last. 
Independent of this, it is a well- 
established fact, that porter drimk- 
ers are very liable to apoplexy 
and palsy, without taking this 
narcotic poison.” 

“ ‘To this appalling description, 
we shall only add, that many 
other vile inrredients, wormwood, 
quassia, capsicum, grains of para- 
dise, &c, are used for similar’ pur- 
poses, and defy chemical skill to 
detect them; and, finally, that 
even the froth or cauliflower head 
is produced by a deleterious mix- 
ture called “ beer-heading,” com- 

osed of commen green vitriol, 
(sulphate of iron ),alam, and salt.” 

The last work we shall notice 
under this chapter is the follow- 
ine 
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“ Pomarium Britannicums: a 
historical and botanical Account 
of Fruits known in Great Britain: 
by Henry Phillips.’— This is an 
amusing. work,. in some, places 
trifling and inaccurate, but on the 
whole. conveying much informa- 
tion,!n a papular form, on the sub- 
ject of British «fruits. We sub- 
goin several extracts, which will, 
we think, dispose the reader to be 
pleased with the work. 

Apples. — The wild crab is the 
only apple iadigenous to this coun- 
try ; and it is on this stock that 
most of our valuable apples have 
been grafted and raised by the in- 
genuity of the gardeners, who 
have, by sowing the seeds and 
studying the soil, so improved and 
multiplied the variety of this most 
excellent fruit, that it has now be- 
come of great nationalimportance, 
affording an agreeable and whole- 
some diet, in a thousand shapes, 
to all classes of society. 

** It was not until the 16th year 
of the reign of Henry the VIIIth 
that pippins were first introduced 
into England, by Leonard Mas. 
chal, who, in Fuller’s words, 
‘brought them from over sea,’ 
and planted them at Plumstead, 
in Sussex, a small village on the 
north side of the South Downs, 
near the Devil’s Dyke. Maschal 
brought the first carp to England, 
and thus, at one time, furnished 
our orchards and our ponds with 
ihe rarest variety of each kind, 

«The golden pippin is a native 
of Sussex, and is said to have been 
frst reared at Parham Park, which 
is also situated on the north side 
of the South Downs. The Dutch 
acknowledge it to be an English 
apple in their catalogue of fruits, 


where it is called the ‘ Lngelsche 


The French call 
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it © pippin dor,’ which is a trans- 
lation of the English name, 

* Catherine, empress of Rus- 
sia, was so fond of this apple, that 
she was regularly supplied with it 
from England: and, in order that 
she might have it in the greatest 
perfection, each apple was sepa- 
rately enveloped in silver paper 
before it was packed.” 

“ The cultivation of this, our 
most valuable fruit, has been at- 
tended to with se much care of 
late years, that one of our great 
gardeners (Mr. Hugh Ronalds, 
of Brentford,) exhibited at the 
horticultural society, in August 
1518, sixteen varieties of apples, 
and in September he ‘exhibited 
fifty-eight other sorts, all grown in 
his own garden, and considered 
the finest collection ever exhibited. 
In the month of October of the 
same year, he exhibited fifty-three 
sorts, making in the whole a va- 
riety of 127 kinds of this our sta- 
ple fruit, which, in point of real 
value, takes place of all others, 
and affords a variety for all sea- 
sons of the year, both for the des- 
sert and for culinary purposes, as 
well as the drink of which Phillips 
in Miltonian verse has sung.” 

Chesnut.—“'Theremains of very 
old decayed chesnut-trees may be 
scen in the forest of Dean, En- 
field Chase, and in many parts of 
Kent. At Fortworth, in Glou- 
cestershire is a chesnut-iree fifty. 
two feet round: it is proved to 
have stood there since the year 
1150, and was then so remarkable, 
that it was called * The great 
chesnut of Fortworth.’ It fixes 


the boundary of a manor. Mr. 
Marsham states that this tree is 
1100 years old.” 

‘ Chesnuts stewed with cream 
make a much admired dish, and 
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many families prefer them to all 
other stuflings for turkeys; they 
make an excellent soup; and I 
have no, doubt but that chesnuts 
might be advantageously used in 
cooking, soas tomake many agrec- 
able and wholesome dishes. I 
havehad them stewed andbrought 
to table with, salt fish, when they 
have been much admired ; but it 
is exceedingly difficult to intro- 
duce any article as,food that has 
not been established by long cus- 
tom 5 and it is not more strange 
than true, that the difficulty in- 
creases, if the object be eco- 
nomy. 

«‘ The justice of. this remark 
will be acknowledged by every 
observer, 


‘Tis true, ‘tis pity; pity ‘tis, ‘tis 

true.’ 

“The importation ‘of chesnuts 
is very considerable both from 
Spain and Portugal, yet 1 believe 
it is rare if ever there is a single 
meal made from them inthis coun- 
try. The Catalonians have this 
strange religious practice, On the 
ist otf November, the eve of All 
Sonls, they run about from house 
to house to eat chesnuts, believing 
that for every chesnut they swal- 
low, with proper faith and unc- 
tion, they shall deliver a soul out 
of purgatory.” 


“The great chesnut-tree near 
Mount Etna is perhaps one of the 


most extraordinary trees in the 
Old World, It is called * The 
chesnut-tree of a hundred horses,’ 
trom the following traditionary 
tale: Jane of: Arragon, when she 
visited Mount Etma, was attended 
by her principal nobility, when a 
heavy shower obliged them ‘to 
take refuge under this tree, the 
immense branches of which shel- 
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tered the whole party. Accord. 
ing to the account given of it by 
Mr, Howel, this chesnut tree js 
iG0 feet in circumference, and, al- 
though quite hollow within, the 
verdure of the branches is not af- 
fected; for this species of tree, 
like the willow and some others, 
depends upon its bark for subsist. 
ence. The cavity of this enor- 
mous tree is so extensive, that a 
house has been built in it, and the 
inhabitants have an oven therein, 
where they dry nuts, chesnuts, al- 
monds, &c. of which they make 
conserves ; but as these thought. 
less people often get tuel from the 
tree that shelters them, itis feared 
that this natural. curiosity will be 
destroyed by those whom it pro- 
tects,’’ 

The Currant.—“ This agreeable 
and wholesome fruit ts undoubted- 
ly a native of our country: it was 
formerly found growing in the 
wild state, m woods: and hedges 
in Yorkshire, Durham, and West- 
morland, as well as ‘on the banks 
of the Tay and other parts of 
Scotland. Asa further proof of 
its being a northern fruit, we have 
no account of its having been at 
ali known to the ancient Greeks 
or Romans, who have been very 
accurate in describmg all the 
fruits known in their time. It 
seems not to have grown so far 
south as France; tor the old 
French name of grosetlles d’outremer 
evidently bespeaks it'not to have 
been a native of that country, and 
even at the present time their lan- 
guage has no appropriate name 
for it distinct from the gooseberry. 
The Dutch also acknowledge 1t 
not to have been indigenous to 
Holland, where it was called 
lesskins over see. Whether the 


Dutch first procured this fruit 
from 
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from Britain, or from any other 
northern countries, we must ace 
knowledge ourselves indebted to 
the gardeners of that country for 
so improving the size, if not the 
flavour of this fruit. 

«“ The English name of currant 
seems to. have been taken from the 
similitude of the fruit to that of 
the small Zante grapes, which we 
call currants, or corinths, from 
Corinth, where this fruit formerly 
grew in great abundance, and 
which are so much used in this 
country for cakes, puddings, &c. 

“ The Italians seem to have no 
other name for the currants than 
wette, little grapes. At Geneva 
they are called raisins de Mars. 
The currant does not appear in 
the list of fruits published by 
Thomas Tusser in 1557, which I 
have transcribed to show what 
fruits were cultivated in the latter 
part of queen Mary’s reign. 

“ Apples of all sorts, apricots, 
barberries; boollesse, black and 
white ; cherries, red and black ; 
chesnuts ; cornet plumbs; dami- 
sens, white and black; _ filberds, 
red and white; gooseberries ; 
grapes, white and red; green or 
grass plumbs; hurtil berries ; 
medlers, or meles; mulberries ; 
peaches, white and red ; peeres of 
all sorts ; peer plumbs, black and 
yellow: quince-trees; raspis ; 
reisons 3; small nuts; strawber- 
ries, red and white ; service trees ; 
wardens, white and red; wal- 
nuts ; wheat plumbs.” 

“ The black currants, which were 
formerly called squinancy ber- 
ries, on account of their great use 
in quinsies, are natives of Sweden 
and the northern parts of Rassia, 
as well as the northern counties of 
England, where they have been 
found in their natural state, grow- 
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ing in alder swamps, and in wet 
hedges bythe banks of rivers. In 
some parts of Siberia, the black 
currants are said to grow to the 
size of hazel nuts. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of that country make a drink 
of the leaves; in Russia a wine is 
made of the black currants; and 
it is also made in some parts of 
England.” 

“ The ‘currant ‘tree that was 
brought from the isle of Zante, by 
our Levant traders, and first plant- 
ed in England in the year 1533, I 
conclude was the vine that pro- 
duces the small grapes which we 
call currants, and of which the 
English use more than all the rest 
of the world together. This fruit 
grows in great abundance in seve- 
ral places in the Archipelago. We 
have a factory at Zante, from 
whence we import them so closely 
pressed by treading, that they are 
often obliged to be dug out with 
an iron instrument, the natives 
thinking we use them asa dye.” 

Figs.—“At Oxford, in the bo t- 
nic garden of the regius professor 
of Hebrew,is a fig-tree, which was 
brought from the East, and plant- 
ed by Dr. Pocock, in the year 1648. 
Of this tree, the following anec- 
dote is related: Dr. Kennicott, 
the celebrated Hebrew scholar and 
compiler of the Polyglot Bible,was 
passionately fond of this fruit; and 
seeing a very fine fig on this tree 
which he wished to preserve, wrote 
on a label ‘Dr. Kennicott’s fig,’ 
whith he tied tothe fruit. An Ox- 
onian wag, who had observed the 
transaction, watched the fruit daily, 
and, when ripe, gathered it, and 
exchanged the label for one thus 


worded: ‘A fig for Dr. Kennicott.’ 
“ It isa curious fact, that fresh- 
killed venison, or any other ani- 
mal food, being hung up in a fig- 
tice 
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tree for a single night, will become 
as tender and as ready for dress- 
ing, as if kept for many days or 
weeks in the common manner. A 
gentleman who lately made the 
experiment, assured me that a 
haunch of venison which had Jate- 
ly been killed, was bung up ina 
lig-tree when the Jeaves were on, 
at about ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, and was removed before sun- 
rise in the morning, when it was 
found in a perfect. state for ccok- 
ing ; and he adds, thatim a few 
hours more it would bave been in 
a state of putretaction,”’ 
Filberts.—* It is supposed, that 
within a few miles round Maid- 
stone, in Kent, there are more fil- 
berts growing at the present time, 
than in all England besides, there 
being seven hundred acres planted 
with filbert-irces in the vicinity of 
that town, ‘The London market 
is entircly supplied from thence 
with these nuts, which are excel- 
lent in quality, and, if quite ripe, 
will keep good for several years 
placedina dryroom. Vilberts are 
not only much more agreeablethan 
the common nuts, butare esteemed 
wholesome and nourishing, when 
taken in maderation.” 
Gooseberry.—* The gooseberry, 
which is now so much and so justly 
esteemed, is a native of Lurope ; 
and as it grew in the woods and 
hedges about Darlington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk, and other 
northern counties, in the wild 
state, I consider it indigenous to 
this country, although both Miller 
and Dr. Smith entertain doubt 
of its being truly so, It appears 
not to have been known to the an- 
cients, either in Greece or Rome, 
3s their authors have made no men- 
tion of it; but it is noticed by the 
warliest naturalists who have writ- 
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ten in this country, natwithstand.- 
ing it was a fruit much neglected, 
according. to Allioni’s account, 
who, says, ‘they are eatable,. but 
somewhat astringent.’ Gerard 
says, ‘it is called feabury bush, jn 
Cheshire ymy native country; and 
I find that it had the same name 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 
Norfolk it was abbreviated into 
feabes, It appears to have taken 
the name of gooseberry, from its 
being used as a sauce for young or 
green geese.” 

“IT have not attempted to give 
even the names of all the varieties 
of this fruit, finding them so nv- 
merous, that cne nurseryman fur- 
nished me with his list, and obliged 
me with a sight of 300 varieties, 
the largest of which in weight was 
equal to three guineas and a halt.” 

‘The pale gooseberry was first 
brought from Flanders in the year 
that Henry the; Eighth received 
the title of Defender of the Fuith. 
This monarch and his daughter 
queen Elizabeth seem to have ea- 
couraged the art of gardening, as 
during their reigns most of our 
best fruits and yegetables were first 
lntroduced and cultivated in this 
kingdom; but even, during the 
reigns of these sovereigns, goos¢- 
berry leaves were used as a sallad 
by those who could not afford co 
send to Holland foraletiuce. ‘The 
gooseberry is but little esteemed gn 
the continent, for want of being 
more. known ; and foreigners seem 
astonished at the size and flavour 
of this fruit in England.” 

Gourd.—* The gourd, called 
Vegetable Mayrow, is of a pale 
yellowcolour. Those 1 have seen 
did not exceed from seven to nine 
inchesinlength. It has only been 


known a iew years in this coun- 


[ry 5 und, I believe, was not sold 
in 
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in the shops and markets before 
the summer of 1819; and although 
they are of so late an introduction, 
the accounts are very imperfect : 
but it seems most probable that 
the seeds were brought in some 
East India ships, and likely from 
Persia, where it is called cicader. 
It ,is cultivated in the same man- 
ner 2» cucumbers, and ts said by 
those who have grown them to be 
very productive, This fruit is 
nsed for culinary purposes in every 
stage of its growth. When very 
young, it is good fried with but- 
ter; when half-grown, it is said 
to be excellent, either plainly boil 
ed, and served up sliced on toast- 
ed bread, as asparagus; or stewed 
with rice sauce, for which purpose 
it is likewise sliced, It is often 
sent to table mashed like turnips : 
when full-vrown, it ts used for 
pies. It has been highly recom- 
mended to me by many persons 
who have grown it, while others 
speak of it as but little saperior to 
the pompion.”* 

Gripe Vine.—“ The duke of 
Portland has upwards of a lun- 
dred kinds of grape-vines at his 
seat at Welbeck ; and in the year 
1781, his crace made a present to 
the marquis of Rockingham of a 
bunch of grapes, that grew in his 
vinery, which weighed nineteen 
pounds and a half: it was nine- 
teen inches and a ha'f in the great. 
est diameter, four feet and a half 
in circumference, and twenty-one 
inches and three quarters in length, 
Tt was conveyed to Wentworth 
House, a distance of twenty miles, 
by four labourers, whocarried it sus- 
pended ona staff, in pairs, by turns. 

« The vine at Hampton-Court 
Palace, which was planted in the 
year 1769, has a stem of thirteen 
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inches in girth, and a principal 
branch 114 feet in length, which, 
in one year, produced two thou- 
sand and two hundred bunches of 
grapes, each weighing, on an ave- 
rage, a pound, His late revered 
majesty enjoyed the fruit of this 
vine half a century, Fruit was the 
only luxury in which he indulged 
himself, and that was cultivated in 
the royal gardens to the highest 
perfection, and served at table ia 
great abundance. 

«“ The first duty on wines was 
one penny per ton, which was in 
the year 1272, when wine gaugers 
were first appointed at London 
and the principal sea-ports. ‘The 
new gauge duty at London alone 
amounted to fifteen pounds sixteen 
shillings and seven-pence, which 
makes the quentity imported 
amount to 7,598 pipes. ‘The prin- 
cipal customs for importation, at 
that period, seem to have been on 
wines chiefly French and Rhenish, 
as there is yet scarcely any men- 
tion of Spanish, or Portuguese, or 
Italian wine. (Madox’s History 
of the Exchequer.) 

“« In the year 1409, the duty on 
wine was three shillings per ton. 

“Grapes seem to have become 
rare about the year 1560. Strype, 
in his life of Grindall, bishop of 
London, (who was one of the ear- 
liest encouragers of botany in this 
kingdom,) writes that his grapes, 
at Fulham, ‘ were esteemed of that 
value, and a fruit queen Elizabeth 
stood so well affected to, and so 
early ripe, that the bishop used 
every year to send her majesty a 
present of them,” 

Pear.—* Miller mentionseighty 
varieties of the pear in his day; 
and at the present time they are 
so much increased, that Mr. Lee, 
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of Hammersmith, assured me that 
he possessed 213 kinds of. pear- 
trees. We trust that, while the 
horticultural society are seeking for 
new varieties, those of established 
fame will not be neglected. It is 
desirable ‘to have our orchurds 
planted with a variety, that we 
may baye some for all seasons and 
for various purposes; but it is 
ager to be wished, that the best 

each ‘sort should be selected, 
not only of the dessert kinds, but 
those for baking and preserving, 
us well as those for making perry, 
which is one of the justly admired 
British beverages.” 

Plum The Orleans plum 
takes its name from the part of 
France socalled, ‘This is a hand- 
some but an indifferent fruit, and 
not equal to the common muscle 
plum in flavour, although it is 
more cultivated than even the 
green gage, which is not only the 
most agreeable but also the most 
wholesome of all the plums. This 
hatter plum was called the reine 
Claude, trom having been intro- 
duced into France by queenClaude, 
wife to Francis the Ist of that 
country, but it bears various 
names in different parts of France, 
kt is often called damas verd ; at 
"Tours it is named adricot verd ; at 
Rouen, where it grows abtindant- 
ly, they call it fa werte lonne. 
‘This plum received the name of 
green gage from the following 
accident. The Gage family, in 
the last. century, procured from 
the monastery of the Chartreuse 
at Paris a collection of fruit-trees. 
When these trees arrived at the 
mansion of Hengrave Hall, the 
tickets were safely affixed toall of 
them, excepting only to the reine 
Claude, which was either omitted 
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to have been put on, or was rubbed 
off in the package. ‘The garden- 
er, therefore, being ignorant of the 
name, called it, when it first bore 
fruit, the green gage. The com- 
pliment was justly due to the fa. 
mily for the introduction of this 
excellent plum, which is more ac- 
ceptable to the country at large, 
than the trifling respect can be to 
the family of Gage. Lord Crom. 
well brought several sorts of plums 
from italy into this country, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. : among 
them was the perdigron. 

“The donum magnum is our 
largest plum, and greatly esteem. 
ed for preserves and culinary pur- 
poses. A plum of the same size 
and shape, but of a yellower hue, 
has lately been introduced by a 
Mr. Coe, of Brompton, and is call- 
ed Coe’s golden drop, In flavour 
it partakes both of the creen gave 
and the apricot. I have several 
standard trees in my garden at 
Bayswater, which are very pro- 
ductive: and the fruit has the 
quality of keeping perfectly sound 
and good until near Christmas, if 
it be gathered with the stalk or a 
part of the branch, and suspended 
ina dry room.” 

Raspberry.—“ The yellow or 
white raspberry is most admired 
at desserts: indeed all the white 
fruits of the berry kind are sweet- 
er than the ‘coloured, but other 
fruits that are coloured are gene- 
rally sweeter than the white. 

“ The red raspberry is considered 
the finest for flavouring ices, jams, 
&e. <A third kind is cultivated, 


which produces two crops a year, 
but I have seldom met with the 
October raspberry as possessing 
much flavour. 


© Raspberries are much cultivated 
m 
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in the neighbourhood of Isleworth 
and Brentford; from whence those 
are sent to London in swing carts, 
which are used by the distillers 
for making raspberry brandy, 
raspberry vinegar, &e. as also 
those used by confectioners and 
pastry-cooks ; but the raspberries 
which are intended for the table 
are brought by women on their 
heads: their load consists of a 
round, or basket, containing twelve 
gallons, of three pints toa gallon ; 
and although the distance is ten 
miles from Isleworth to Covent 
Garden market, they regularly 
perform the journey in two hours : 
for which they are paid three shil- 
lings and six-pence, From Ham- 
mersmith these industrious wo- 
men will take a load three times a 
day, for which they receive eigh- 
teen-pence per load. These fe- 
male fruit porters come to the vi- 
cinity of London for the season, 
from Wiltshire, Shropshire, and 
Wales: in their long journeys 
they seldom walk ata less pace 
than five miles per hour.” 

Strawlerry.— The varieties of 
the strawberry have, like those of 
other fruits, been so increased, 
that to decribe them distinctly 
would be almost impossible, even 
with the assistance of coloured 
drawings. The président of the 
Horticultural Society, Thomas 
Andrew Knight, esq. states, that 
he has at this time not less than 
400 varieties of this fruit in his 
po Among those which he 

as raised, is one from the white 
Chili strawberry and the pollen 
of the black strawberry.” 

Service Tree. —“* This fruit, 
which is a native of England, is 
now as little known, and as rare 
in the London market, as the 


fruits of the most distant parts of 
the world; and the service-berry- 
tree is now so thinly scattered 
over the country, that many 
farmers do not even know its ex- 
istence,”” 

The service-tree is still o¢casion- 
ally to be met with in the hedge- 
rows in Kent, and in the Wealds 
of Sussex, of the size of a mo- 
derate oak-tree; as also in the 
north of England and Wales.” 

“1 know many noblemen and 
gentlemen object to fruit-bearing 
trees being planted on their es- 
tates, on the principle that it en- 
courages depredations to injure 
their plantations; but this seems 
but a poor excuse for depriving 
uals: ace and the public of the 
beauty and variety which the bios- 
soms give at one season of the 
year,and the fruit at another, par- 
ticularly to those who have park- 
keepers, or bailiffs, on the pre- 
mises.”” 

Walnut, — ** The walnut-tree 
was formerly cultivated in Eng- 
land for the sake of the wood, 
which was in great esteem for ca- 
binet goods, before mahogany 
and other curious woods were im- 
ported from America into this 
kingdom, which was about the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the use of mahogany 
was discovered by the following 
chance :—Dr. Gibbons, an emi- 
nent physician, was building a 
house in King-street, Covent 
Garden. His brother, who was 
a West India captain, brought 
over some planks of this wood as 
ballast, which he thought might 
be of service in his brother’s build- 
ing ; but the carpenters finding the 
wood too hard for their tools, it 
was laid aside as useless, Soon 
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after, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a 
candle-box, thedoctor called on his 
cabinet-maker( Wollaston, inLong 
Acre) to make him one of some 
wood that layin his garden. Wol- 
laston also complained that it was 
too hard: but the doctor insisted 
on having it done ; and, when fir 
nished, it was so much liked, that 
the doctor ordered a bureau to be 
made of the same wood, which 
was accordingly done; and the 
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fine colour, polish, &c. were so 
pleasing, that he invited all his 
friends to see it. Among them 
was the duchess of Buckinzham: 
her grace begged some of the same 
wood of Dr. Gibbons, and em. 
ployed Wollaston to make her a 
bureau also. On this the fame 
of mahogany and Mr. Wollaston 
was much raised; and furniture 
made of this wood became ge. 
neral,”’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


PERIODICAL 


N no respect is Britain more de 
cidedly distinguishedfromother p 
countries, or Britain at the com- 
mencement of the 19th century 
more decidedly distinguished from 
Britain at any former period,— 
than by the copiousness and varie- 
ty of its periodical literature. ‘This 
circumstance alone would give it 
a claim to our notice; but Bai we 
moreover consider the influence it 
possesses on the politics, thelitera- 
ture, the taste and the opinions 
of the age,—to pass it Over in si- 
lence would be unpardonable. 
And yet our notice of it must ne- 
cessarily be short and general. 
The periodical literature of Bri- 
tain may be classed thus: newspa- 
pers—reviews—magazines — and 
journals princip: ily confined to 
eats inchesot science,orthe arts, 
. Newspapers may be said to 
e ie daily food of our country- 
men; and to many they are as re- 
gularly served up as their break- 
fast. An English newspaper pre- 
sents a striking contrast to a fo- 
reign one ; while the latter is je- 
june, tame and barren, the for- 
mer comprises Ww ithin its range a 
vast variety of subjects, of lasting 
importance as well as ephemera 
The establishment necessary to 
conduct an English daily newspa- 
per, must be on a very great scale, 
as well as expensive; and the pro- 
tits, when it succeeds, are equally 
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Of the daily morning news. 
papers, the Times, New Times 
and Chronicle, chiefly deserve 
notice. ‘The principle on which 
the Times is conducted seems 
to be, to watch the direction 
of public opinion, feeling, or pre- 
judice, and, when ascertained, to 
guide and stimulate, and thus 
to take advantage of it. The 
‘limes therefore is no party pa- 
per; yet when it warmly takes up 
an opinion, it is more violent and 
dogmatical than the most decided 
party paper. <\s soon as the pub- 
lic mind becomes cool and indif- 
ferent, it also deserts the cause 
which it had so strenuously es- 
poused. So far, with regard Lo 
the principle on which it is con- 
ducted: its great merit consists in 
its early and accurate intelligence ; 
in its occasionally well written ar- 
ticles; and in valuable contribu- 
tions on politics or political eco. 
nomy, with which its correspon 
dents not unfrequently favour it. 

The New Times is rising into 
notice: it is conducted on high 
monarchical principles by a gen- 
tleman who formerly edited the 
old Times, when it was so effi- 
cient in exciting hatred and indig- 
nation against the tyranny, the 
measures and the character of Bo- 
naparte. The editor of the New 
‘Times pushes his principles to an 
extreme, uot palatable to the ad- 
mirers of the British revalution, 
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and we think not easily reconcile- 
ableto the grounds on which alone 
that measure can be defended. 
But the fact seems to be, that his 
dread of innovation, and of any 
change, even for the better, unless 
(what it is vain to expect) pro 
duced by men in power, is so great 
and so constantly agitating his 
mind, that he prefers the stag- 
nant and pestiferous, but tranquil 
air of despotism, to those storms 
which, though they spread tem- 
porary destruction, yet are useful 
and even necessary to restore or 
preserve the sound and vigorous 
health of the human mind Inde- 
ndently of these prejudices, the 
New Times is a well conducted 
paper: its increased reputation 
and sale may be partly ascribed 
to this circumstance ; but we are 
also afraid it arises in part from 
a growing adoption of sentiments 
respecting the comparative evils 
of present abuses and innovations, 
similar to those of its editor. 

The Morning Chronicle is avow- 
edly and decidedly a patty paper. 
The unfounded assertions which 
it not unfrequefitly makes, and the 
contradictions in circumstances, in 
reasoning, and even in principles, 
to which a party support of the 
whigs, and a party opposition to 
ministers, necessarily give rise, 
are its great blot ; otherwise it is 
well conducted; and contains a 
greater number of literary papers, 
especially of a witty and humorous 
cast, than any other newspaper, 

The princ.pal evening papers 
are the Courier, the Star, and the 
Traveller, 

The Courier is as decidedly mi- 
nisterial as the Chronicle is anti- 
ministerial: formerly it used to 
be better written than any other 
newspaper ; there was more 
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power of thought as well as of 


style: but latterly it has been con- 
ducted (except occasionally) in a 
feebler manner, It is very bigoted 
in religious subjects. 

The Star is what may be deem- 
ed an impartial paper: but what- 
ever praises may be bestowed on 
such a paper, newspaper readers 
do not like it. Even if it were 
possible to infuse into an impartial 
ptper, that pungency, vivacity 
and ‘spirit which party creates, yet 
it would not be popular. ‘The 
most impartial men have their 
partialities, and will read newspa. 
pers which side with them, The 
Star, however, occasionally bursts 
forth into a more bold strain, and 
then it becomes a very interesting 
paper, in spite of its violence. 
Most of the articles it contained 
onthe Manchester business, and 
some of its articles on the queen's 
case, proved that its generally 
tameness did not arise from 
any feebleness or want of talent in 
the editor, 

The Traveller, though it has 
existed several years, did not start 
into general notice or extensive 
sale till 1820. It is understood 
that it then became the property 
of the particular friends and zea- 
lous advocates of the queen; and 
it certainly espoused her cause 
with all the zeal, and with much 
mote judgement, good sense, and 
discretion than the Times, the 
most outrageous and extravagant 
of her defenders, But we notice 
the Traveller chiefly on account 
of some excellent articles on poli- 
tical economy, which have appear- 
ed in it. We cannot help thinking 
that if plain and practical essays 
on political economy were given 
occasionally in the newspapers, 


and if they were short, and thus 
adapted 
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adapted to the usual readers of 
newspapers, much benefit would 
be done. In the present circum- 
stances of the country, nothing is 
more desirable, and will ultimately 
be more useful, than a thorough 
understanding of the fundamental 
principles and practical applica- 
tion of this science; for by a steady 
and persevering recurrenceto what 
it teaches, can we alone expe:t 
to extricate our trade, and conse- 
quently our finances, from their 
present alarming embarrassment. 
In the Times there appear occa- 
sionally articles on this subject; but 
they are much too long, and 
though ingenious, and in many 
respects solid, too far removed 
from what alone can be reduced 
to practice. 

The Sunday newspapers have a 
stronger hold over the mind, feel- 
ings and opinions of the great mass 
of the community, than the daily 
newspapers, We cannot enter into 
a character or discussion of them 
individually ; generally speaking 
they are very violent in their op- 
position to government, some even 
to the whale system as it at pre- 
sent exists. But they are more 
distinguished for violence, dogma- 
tism, or smartness little connected 
with good taste, than for talent or 
information. 

2. The Reviews, The oldest 
English review is the Monthly : 
it has been published nearly a cen- 
tury ; and of course, during that 
time, it has been conducted with 
various degrees of ability and in- 
formation. Perhaps it displayed 
the greatest talent about 30 years 
since ; its sale and reputation were 
much injured by the introduction 
of quarterly reviews, though there 
appear occasionally even now ar- 
ticles in the Monthly Review, 
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which for talent and information, 
and above all for condensation of 
thought, and sterling purity and 
compactness of style, are in our 
Opinion superior to any articles 
either in the Edinburgh or Quar- 
terly Reviews. The Monthly Re- 
view, though conducted during 
its long existence with various de- 
grees of ability, has (with a very 
shortf exception) uniformly es- 
pouse detended the same 
principles in politics and religion. 
Its politics are those of Mr. Fox : 
its religious doctrines border on 
unitarianism; and its church 
discipline and government, are 
those of the dissenters. It cer- 
tainly has had great influence in 
giving a sound direction to the li- 
terature, politics and general opi- 
nions of the age ; and, we believe, 
possesses the merit of having di- 
rected the studies of our country- 
men to German literature, by 
some elaborate and well written 
articles on works in that language, 
which appeared at a time when 
German literature was almost ut- 
terly unknown in this country. 
The Critical Review appeared 
shortly after the Monthly ; it was 
at first under the management of 
Dr. Smollet; and was directly op- 
posed in its politics and religion to 
the Monthly, It neverrose to much 
celebrity for talent; and even Dr. 
Johnson, whose strong prejudices 
were all decidedly with it, ac- 
knowledged, in his celebrated con- 
versation with the king, that it 
was much inferior to the Monthly. 
In one respect it formed a striking 
contrast with the latter; the same 
person who set on foot the Month- 
ly continued its proprietor and 
manager for upwards of half a 
century, indeed till his death; 


and his son succeeded him, 
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and atpresent holds it; whereas the 
Critical Review passed through 
the hands of many proprietors, 
within these few years, very, ra- 
pidly ; and we believe no longer 
exists, 

In some part of its progress the 
Critical Review adopted and de- 
fended the liberal principles of its 
rival, and even went beyond it. 
This induced some literary gen- 
tlemen connected with the church 
of England, and of politics such 
as are generally held along with 
high betch doctrines, to set on 
foot a new Review, which they 
called the British Critic. It es- 
poused the cause of church and 
state, for which it was established, 
with considerable learning and in- 
formation, with more of these in- 
deed than talent, but with a good 
deal of the illiberal haughtiness 
and contempt, with which the 
very zealous adherents of high 
church politics and religion sonal 
treat their opponents. Its classi- 
cal articles, which were furnished 
by one of the most distinguished 
classical scholars of the age, were 
of great merit, and almost rivalled, 
as we have no doubt they were 
meant to rival, the classical arti- 
cles of the Monthly Review, which 
were written by another classical 
scholar, at least equally distin- 
guished for classical literature, 
and whose English style was more 
genuine, and in better taste. 
Within these few years the Bri- 
tish Critic has changed editors 
more than once; at present it 
seems disposed to rival the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, in 
elaborate dissertation, and it oc- 
casionally contains some good ar- 
ticles on political economy. 

The Eclectic Review belongs to 
the evangelical party among the 
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dissenters: this will at once ex- 
plain the great object it has in 
view, nd its religious principles. 
We are sorry tosay, that though 
uncommonly liberal with regard 
to church government, it is often 
very illiberal and even disinge- 
nuous towards those who difier 
from it in religious doctrines. Its 
articles not unfrequently are writ- 
ten with very considerable elo. 
quence, which however would be 
much improved if they were not so 
discursive and prolix; and if the 
discursions and illustrations which 
it produces, did not entangle the 
readers of the Review, as we ra- 
ther imagine they do even the 
writers, in a tiresome and per- 
plexing labyrinth. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Re- 
view has not been published above 
three years; its object and planwas 
to unite the discussion of the quar- 
terly reviews with the analysis 
and extracts of the monthly re- 
views : it is conducted with great 
care, tolerable impartiality, some 
talent and learning, but written 
in a ponderous and /agging style. 

In a former volume we noticed 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views ; and of the character there 
given of each, we do not see any 
thing to alter. The Edinburgh 
Review, however, latterly is cer- 
tainly falling behind its rival in 
the interest of its articles, in the 
ability with which they are writ- 
ten, and in taste. There is a 
heaviness about it, not redeemed 
by any profound or original dis- 
cussion, and not relieved, as for- 
merly, by any wit or smartness, or 
even poignancy of satire. In re- 


spect of taste, it has certainly fall- 
en, though in this respect us 
merits, especially in poetry, were 
always very questionable. In tts 
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early and best days, the prose of 
Hazlitt and the poetry of Leigh 
Hunt would have afforded abun- 
dant subject for its witand raillery, 
instead of being, as now, honoured 
with its commendation. In its 
early and best days, subjects of 
political economy were treated in 
it, by a master’s hand: there isno 
lack of them at present, but they 
are no longer by a master’s hand, 
The Quarterly Review is much 
more varied in its contents: in 
geographical articles it is far su- 
perior; in few of its articles so 
ponderous. In its articles relating 
to moral and intellectual sub- 
jects, and also in its biographical 
articles, the hand of a master, of 
one who commands a rich and vi- 
ag style, is abundantly mani- 
est. 

The British Review, another 
quarterly one, though still in ex- 
istence, is hardly known to be so: 
the excessive length of its articles, 
especially on subjects of so un- 
promising and unpopulara nature 
us polemical divinity, seems to 
have excluded it from popularity. 
We mention it at present, princi- 
pally on account of a learned and 
excellent article which appeared 
in 1820, on the subject of Aristo- 
phanes and Socrates. A set of 
articles appeared in the Quarterly 
Review, the professed object of 
which was not merely to exculpate 
Aristophanes from the charge of 
unjustifiable ridicule of Socrates, 
butto provethatthe latter deserved 
all the severity of wit, and the 
character fixed upon him by the 
comic poet ; and that the Poet se- 
lected him, because, equally with 
the sophists, injuring the intellec- 
tual and moral habits of his coun- 
trymen, he was superior to them 
in talents and influence. The sub. 
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stance of these articles, which were 
written by Mr. Mitchell, were ai- 
terwards published witha transla- 
tion of Aristophanes by that gen- 
tleman; and in reviewing that 
translation, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, determined not to be behind- 
hand with the Quarterly, attacked 
the character of Socrates in a bold- 
er manner, and endeavoured to 
drag him from the high eminence 
he has always sustained, to a level 
with the worst of the sophists. 
Against these two Reviews, the 
British Review has boldly stood 
forth, the champion of Socrates : 
and in our opinion not only suc- 
cessfully rescued his character 
from the imputations endeavoured 
to be cast upon it, but succeeded 
also in proving that Aristophanes 
was not influenced by the pure 
and patriotic motives ascribed to 
him, nor undeserving of those 
censures, which, till the present 
day, all had concurred in fixing 
upon him. In short, the British 
Review has restored to each his 
old character ; and in this respect 
has, in our judgement, done 
an essential service, both to the 
cause of truth and justice, and to 
the cause of literature, For, to 
all who are conversant with the 
present prevailing spirit of the 
clever men of the age, it must be 
evident that they are actuated by 
a powerful desire to think and ad- 
vance something new on most of 
those subjects which the common 
sense and common judgement of 
posterity had decided, especially 
if their novel opinions can be en- 
forced with ingenuity,and clothed 
in a style as remote from the 
downright and unaffected style of 
the best days of English literature, 
as their opinions and ideas are 


from the sterling ideas by which 
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those days were so strikingly cha- 
racterized, 

3. Magazines. Literary  re- 
views, we believe, are not strictly 
of English origin, but magazines 
undoubtedly are; and we rather 
think are still confined to this 
country and America, Is it re- 
fining too far to suppose that our 
domestic character may have given 
rise to a species of publication in 
which, as it was conducted till very 
lately, were to be found a number 
of various short papers, extremely 
well calculated for fire-side per- 
usal both from their shortness 
and the manner in which they 
were written, and from the pre- 
vuiling nature of their subjects? 

The oldest magazine is the 
Gentleman’s : in che very carly 
numbers of this there are un- 
doubtedly many excellent papers ; 
but we hardly think it ever exact- 
ly came up to the idea of a maga- 
zine, or a store-house for all the 
little and common subjects that 
scarcely class under any head of 
literature, and do not aspire to the 
height of science, though connect- 
ed with science. Certainly in 
these days the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, except to a very limited 
class of readers, must be very dull 
and uninteresting ; and therefore 
has few claims to the title and na- 
ture of a proper magazine. An- 
tiquities of the most puerile and 
trifling kind fill the greater part of 
its pages; its discussions on intel- 
lectual or moral subjects are very 
poor in thought and style; and 
these faults are very seldom in- 
deed redeemed by any articles 
either of the proper magazine 
class, or exhibiting much learning 
or talent. 

The success of the Gentleman's 
Magazine gave rise to a number 


of imitations and rivals, none of 
which, we believe, at present exist ; 
or, if they exist, enjoy much repu- 
tation or sale. ‘The Monthly 
Magazine, which was begun 
about twenty-five years ago, was 
the first successfully to rival it in 
sale, and certainly surpassed it 
then, and surpasses it now, in 
merit. But the Monthly Maga- 
zine was much better conducted 
when it began than it is at present, 
It answered then exactly and com- 
pletely to our notion of a maga- 
zine; there was in it a sufficient 
portion of discussion on points 
of literature; and these were al- 
ways of anature for subject, the 
manner of treating them, and 
stvle, to be interesting and quite 
intelligible to magazine readers, 
Interspersed with these literary 
articles, or with articles of learned 
research or of science, treated in 
an equally popular manner, were 
a number of short articles, request- 
ing or conveying information on 
interesting or useful topics, such 
as were not to be found elsewhere, 
or could be found only after much 
labour or research, In this re- 
spect it was really a domestic 
magazine; and if any thing ne- 
cessary or useful to be known or 
done in domestic life was queried 
in it, an answer was sure to be ob- 
tained. At present this magazine 
neither deserves the literary cha- 
racter, nor its peculiar character 
of a magazine, which it possessed 
formerly ; though it still answers 
more exactly and completely to 
our idea of a magazine than any 
other publication of the sort. 
Pediage the more general dif- 


fusion of literature (though we are 
afraid by being more diffused it 
has become more shallow), and 


the taste for discussion on sub- 
jects 
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jects of taste, morals, politics, and 
general knowledge, to which the 
quarterly reviews have given 
birth, required that the character 
of magazines should be changed. 
This wonld seem to be the case 
from the popularity which Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine has 
acquired, It is the first magazine 
which assumed the new character, 
being in fact a monthly depository 
for ew essays on literary sub- 
jects. Among these there are 
many distinguished by consider- 
able powers of thought, and writ- 
ten in an eloquent style, which, 
however, sometimes passes into 
obscurity and bad taste. There are 
others, the meaning and object of 
which are so very subtle that they 
cannot be grasped, though we 
doubt not they are deemed ori- 
ginal and profound by many; and 
there are others which evince an 
intimate acquaintance with foreign 
literature, and which, uniting to 
this acquaintance excellent taste 
and sound judgement, have intro. 
duced the richest stores of that 
literature to the readers of the 
magazine with great effect, and in 
a most pleasing manner. If to 
these three classes of papers we 
add a few of genuine humour (for 
mostof those which aim at humour 
are bad), and several which dis- 

lay the workings of the human 
feefings, sentiments, and passions, 
as they existed in the old Scotch 
character, and which, though thus 
calling for a comparison with the 
novels of Waverley, &c. are not 
very far inferior to them in design 
and execution,—we shall have enu- 
merated all from which Black- 
wood’s Magazine deserves to de- 
rive a lasting celebrity. Its merit 
in these respects is certainly great ; 
and, in our opinion, it is not en- 


hanced, but diminished, by those 
violent political and personal at- 
tacks to which, however, we are 
afraid, such is the fondness of man. 
kind for censure, if sufficiently 
witty and biting, its rapid repu- 
tation has been chiefly owing. 
After all, however, we think that 
it would answer better the nature 
and purposes of a magazine, and 
even increase in popularity and 
utility, if a few of its pages were 
devoted to less aspiring articles ; 
if there were some interstices be- 
tween its long laboured essays,and 
if those interstices were filled up 
with articles such as appeared in 
the Monthly Magazine in its best 
days. 

The New Monthly Magazine 
was begun expressly for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the old 
Monthly Magazine in politics. Its 
plan has been changed more than 
once; but till the beginning of 
1821 (a period of course to which 
our remarks at present cannot pro- 
perly apply), its merit, either as a 
literary work, or as a magazine 
strictly so called, has been very 
inferior to that of its rival. 

The success of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine gave rise to 
Baldwin’s London Magazine. The 
closeness with which it imitated 
not only the plan of the former, 
but even the subjects of its articles 
and manner of treating them, was, 
in many instances, truly ridicu- 
lous, and impressed on the public 
mind the suspicion that its writers 
possessed no original stores of their 
own. Its merits and its faults 
were very similar to Blackwood’s, 
though both inferior; its essays 
were distinguished by the same 
aiming at something original and 
profound on topics which long 
since have been drained to the 
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bottom ; and bya style suited to 
such a turn of theught, straining, 
elaborate, and glittering. Indeed, 
in our opinion, the writers of the 
present day seem to think (and 
perhaps they are right) that the 
public taste requires a constant 
powerful stimulus in subject, man- 
ner, and style, and that nothin 
really good will suit it, unless it 
be mixed up with piquant sauce, 
supplied by satirical wit, or over- 
strained thought, or a sparkling 
and elaborate style. 

4. The periodical publications 
which are exclusively devoted to 
particular subjects, may be classed 
under the following heads: science, 
natural history, medicine, divinity, 
agriculture, trade and commerce, 
and the fine arts. It is not our 
intention to notice all that relates 
to each of these heads separately, 
but only to give their general cha- 
racter. The scientific journals 
have increased in number, and 
improved in plan, research, and 
talent, considerably, within these 
few years: in proof of this we 
need only appeal to the Journal of 
the Royal Institution, the most 
popular and miscellaneous of 
them, to Dr. Thomson’s Annals 
of Philosophy, and to the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal. Na- 
tural history, of course, falls within 
the scope of these works ; but it is 
also the peculiar subject of works 
published periodically by the Lin- 
nean and Horticultural Societies 
of London, and the Wernerian 
and Horticultural Societies of 
Edinburgh, Perhaps no society 
ever advanced so rapidly as the 
Horticultural Society of London : 
its members are very wumerous ;— 
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its funds great, and its transactions, 
generally speaking, have been of 
great service to that genuine 
British art, horticulture, in all its 
branches, The Wernerian Society 
of Edinburgh, as its name implies, 
is chiefly devoted to mineralogy, 
though other branches of natural 
history are within the scope of its 
researches. In connexion with 
this may be mentioned the Geo- 
Jogical Society of London, which 
has already rendered almost cont- 
plete the geology of England, and 
accumulated a vast number of 
curious and important facts, from 
which, in conjunction with others 
yet to be ascertained, we may hope 
will at length be drawn something 
deserving the appellation of a phi- 
losophical theory of the earth. 
The medical journals of London 
and Edinburgh do not fall within 
the range of our particular notice, 
except to remark that they are 
among the fruits and proofs of the 
advancement of the age in know- 
ledge. The various theological 
magazines, in which all the nu- 
merous doctrines which spring up 
in this free country are boldly ad- 
vocated, deserve notice, as mani- 
festing the growing libtrality and 
candour of the age. 

We believe there is only one 
periodical journal exclusively de- 
voted to the fine arts; and cer- 
tainly its character is not 6 
either for the philosophical expla- 
nation and discussion of the prin- 
ciples of those arts, or for sound 
and tasteful criticism on the pro- 
ductions inthem. But the state of 
the fine arts in Britain will form 
the subject of our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. ' 


STATE OF THE FINE ARTS—PAINTING—ENGRAV- 
ING—LITHOGRAPHY—SCULPTURE. 


HOUGH the contumelious 
opinion pronounced on this 
country in so dogmatic a manner 
by a celebrated fcreigner, that it 
was naturally unfit for the growth 
of the fine arts, has been proved to 
be unfounded by the experience of 
the last fifty years, yet it must 
still be confessed that Britain, from 
some cause, whether of climate or 
not we shall not stop to inquire, is 
far behind many other countries 
of Europe in this respect. 

In painting she has made great 
advances ; but till lately these ad- 
vances were almost entirely con- 
fined to one species — portrait- 
painting, It may be said that 
public praise, and the more solid 
and effectual encouragement of 
pecuniary remuneration, have been 
chiefly directed to this species: for 
a considerable time it was so; but 
latterly other species have been 
encouraged both by private pa- 
tronage and by the institutions of 
the exhibitions at the Royal Aca- 
demy and the British Gallery. 

Many, however, have doubted 
whether the Royal Academy has 
been of essential service to the 
fine arts. Perhaps, ia the manner 
in which it has been conducted, 
the benefit to them may not have 
been so great as, under the guid- 
ance of a different plan, it might 
have been: but the British Gal- 
lery, so far as it exhibits ta public 
view the best paintings of the first 
masters, must undoubtedly serve 





to correct and raise the public 
taste and judgement ; and where 
that is the case, painting must ime 
prove, 

The great faults of the first class 
of paintings produced in this coun- 
try are poverty of conception, bad 
taste in the conception, and an in- 
ability, where the conception is 
grand and in good taste, to execute 
in an adequate and just manner, 
so as to place before the spectator 
in full effect all that the poetical 
mind of the painter had created 
and imaged to itself: for, after all, 
if poetry be not present in a paint- 
ing, its merit cannot be of the first 
class. And yet the painter does not 
possess so many means of bringing 
the creatures of his imagination 
into existence as the poet; the 
former must confine himself to the 
mere expression of the countee 
nance and to momentary action ; 
whereas the poet, though not 
able in words to depict it so well 
as the painter canedo by his 
pencil, can call to his assistance 
the more powerful delineations of 
feeling, sentiment, and passion as 
indicated by words, or by con- 
tinued and connected action. 

Wilkie’s paintings appear to us 
to be truer to nature, in better 
taste, and better executed, than 
any other paintings of British 
modern artists; but the nature he 
follows and copies is not by any 
means the highest nature: none 
of the grandest or most afecting 

4 passions 
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passions of the human breast are 
exhibited in his paintings, If, how- 
ever, a painter were to do for 
them what he has done for the 
manners of humble life, and in 
some respects for its feelings, our 
low opinion of British painting 
would be removed, 

We know that many would ap- 
peal to the painiings of West, 
Barry, &c. against our remarks; 
but the poetry of none of their 

aintings answers to our idea, 

he paintings of Fuseli indicate 
an imagination indeed of a very 
bold e¢lss, but certainly not sub- 
ordinate to nature or in good taste, 
and therefore not poetical. 

With respect to the other classes 
of paintings,—landscapes, portrait, 
and pieces of humour, or such as 
depict onthe canvas what comedy 
and farce do by the pen,—this 
country undoubtedly excels: but 
while in poetry, properly so called, 
we can appeal to the names of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
Wordsworth, &c. and boldly chal- 
lenge either ancient or modern 
times to rival them, we cannot 
mention one poetical puinting at 
all to be compared with the best 
paintings of ancient Italy, 

In sculpture we are making 
greats advances than in painting. 

na former volume we noticed 
the productions of Mr. Chantry 
as being truly British in their con- 
ception and execution; and if it 
be great merit, which it undoubt- 
edly is, to have banished allegory 
from sculpture and to have con- 
fined it to the simple delineation 
of nature, Britain may challenge 
that merit in having given birth 
to Chantry; for, till he appeared, 
the finest pieces of sculpture were 
degraded, lost a deal of their merit 
aud effect, and were in fact ren- 
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dered unnatural, and therefore 
bad, by the absurd introduction of 
allegory, 

We mention engraving merely 
to notice the great progress which, 
within these few years, has been 
made in lithography. The head 
of Belzoni, prefixed to his Travels, 
exhibits a softness and mellowness 
which could scarcely be excelled 
by the best executed coppereplate, 

Having premised these general 
remarks, we shall now proceed to 
notice the exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy and the British Gallery 
for 1820, and also any picture of 
merit which was exhibited by it- 
self during that year ;—ournotices, 
however, must be very short and 
reneral, 

1, Royal Academy. Before 
giving a character of the pictures 
in the exhibition for 1820, it will 
be proper to advert to the death 
of the venerable president, and the 
choice of his successor, When 
Mr. West first came into this coun- 
try, soon after the commencement 
of the late king’s reign, painting 
was at a very low ebb in Britain: 
he lived to see it flourish and en- 
couraged even beyond his expecta- 
tions; and it is but doing justice 
to him te say that to his exertions 
as well as talents it was much in- 
debted—another proof that good- 
will, zeal, and perseverance, even 
when not united with the highest 
abilities or advancement in any 
science or profession, may benefit 
them more than the rarest abi- 
lities destitute of these qualifica- 
tions. The successor of Mr. West 


is sir Thomas Lawrence, who cer- 
tainly is an admirable portrait 
painter, and who seems to possess, 
though he has not chosen to exert, 
powers of ahigher kind, if we may 
judge fiom his painting of <> 

" 
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We cannot help thinking that he 
is called upon now, as president 
of the academy, to turn his atten- 
tion to the highest subjects, and 
that he should no longer confine 
himself almost exclusively to por- 
trait painting. 

In our account of the Royal 
Academy exhibition we shall at- 
tend solely to paintings of the 
higher classes. There were, as 
usual, in it a very large propor- 
tion of portraits by Lawrence, 
Owen, Philips, Beechey, Shee, 
&c. &c, some of which possessed 
great merit; but, as we have al- 
ready remarked, this kind of 
painting is too much encouraged, 
and draws off talentsthat might im- 
prove other and higher branches, 

In the higher Sanches there 
was a painting of Fuseli, the 
Widow of Siegfrid the Swift, 
which we notice because it united 
the excellences with the extrava- 
gances of his pencil in a striking 
manner and degree. If this artist 
could regulate and controul his 
extravagant imagination by good 
taste and sound judgement, how 
much higher would he have risen 
in his art! 

Christ raising from Death the 
Daughter of Jairus, by H. Thom- 
son, is on the whole a fine picture. 
It is evident from the subject, that 
there was great room for the dis- 

lay of some of the most interest- 
ing feelings of the human breast, 
in painting the expression of the 
countenances of the father and mo- 
ther, who are watching the issue 
of the miracle. To these, rae 
ther than to Christ or the daugh- 
ter, the eye of the spectator is first 
directed, and on them his interest 
is most deeply fixed ; and it is but 
doing justice to the painter to say 
that he has conceived and execut- 
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ed this part of his painting exe 
tremely well, 

There were nine paintings by 
T. Stothard, most of them taken 
from the Decameron and Don 
Quixote :—the character of the 
age, as it appears in the dress, oc- 
cupation, and even in the physio- 
gnomy (for the physiognomy of 
those of old times was different 
from what it is at present, so far as 
mere manners acted on it) is ad- 
mirably represented in all these, 
as indeed in all the former paint- 
ings of this artist. 

The Reading of the Will, by Wil- 
kie, is an admirable specimen of 
his best powers, exerted with 
great care and skill, in the deline- 
ation of a subject quite adapted to 
them. 

Rome from the Vatican, by 
Turner, may be classedas a picture 
partly of imagination and partly 
of landscape: it is very striking, 
or rather brilliant, in design and 
execution, but surprises more at 
first sight than it pleases and sa- 
tisfies on cool and close inspection. 

Strongly contrasted with this 
wasa Dead Calmon the Medway, 
with small craft dropping down, 
by Calcott. In this painting art 
seemed even to surpass nature ; 
for the idea of profound and utter 
calmness excited by it, was more 
vivid than any real calm ever pro- 
duced, Indeed it is evident that 
the repose of nature can be dis- 
played in painting much better. 
than nature in violent or even mo- 
derate agitation. The colouring of 
this painting, as well as the whole 
design and execution, is admirable. 

We were sorry to observe that 
Mr. Chantry had injured the 
effect which his admirable statue 
of a sleeping child must otherwise 
have produced, by admitting alle- 

gories 
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gories or emblems, which not only 
distract the attention, but are in- 
congruous, and, as is Cee the 
case, not very intelligible. A 
sleeping child by this artist requir- 
ed nothing to explain what it 
meant, or to set it off: his statues 
are so true to nature, they appeal 
so directly and powerfully to the 
heart, that they need no foreign 
ornament, but are, when unadorn- 
ed, adorned the most. 

Besides several pictures by Mr. 
West, mostly in his best manner, 
Gandy’s Temple of Jupiter Plu- 
vius, Jones’s View of Abbeville, 
Stewardson’s Aladdin, the whim. 
sical Pelting of the supposed invi- 
sible Italian poet, &c. there were 
three fine Wilkies, a Highland 
Stillat Work, an Old Soldier, anda 
Bacchanalian Scene, in quite a 
new manner, combining the styles 
of Poussin and Rubens ; a grandly 
conceived Macbeth and Witches, 
by Martin; Dogs of St. Bernard 
rescuing a frozen Traveller, Ed. 
Landseer 3 the Battle of Water- 
loo, painted for the Institution, by 
Jones; the Daybeforethe Wedding, 
Mr. W, Sharpe, and in his happiest 
mood ; a charming lady portrait, 
with a curious black cap, and 
other heads, by Jackson ; fine por- 
traits, &c. by Shee; a Venetian 
Curiosity Shop, and a Drowning 
Female, Mrs, Ansley ; delightful 
views, Edinburgh, and Green- 
wich, by G. Vincent; Edinburgh 
and others, by Hoffland ; a grave, 
by Starke; landscapes, by Samuel, 
Wilson, and Fielding ; a moon- 
light, by Leslie; various and clever 
pieces by Chalon, Burnett, Coop- 
er, Davison, Craig, Crome, Childe, 
Stephanoff, Strutt, G. Watson, 
Deese, &e. &e. &e. 

British Institution Gallery of 
Portraits. “The paintings in this in 


general derived more interest from 
the subjects than the execution, 
There were 183 subjects, some by 
painters older than Holbein, many 
by this artist, which were the 
most curious and _ interesting, 
others by Vandyke, possessing 
great intrinsic excellence, the rest 
by Rubens, More, Lucchero, Dob- 
son, Lely, Kneller, Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, &c. It is interesting and 
instructive to observe the great 
falling off in the portraits of Lely, 
Kneller, &c. as compared with 
those of Vandyke. With Rey- 
nolds this species of painting re- 
vived: but the tricks this artist 
played with his colours was very 
evident in this exhibition—as many 
of them are quickly passing into 
premature decay. On the whole, 
the greater number of paintings at 
this exhibition may justly be cha- 
racterised as bearing little or no re- 
semblance to the best paintings of 
those artists to whom they were at- 
tributed, and as deriving their in- 
terest rather from their subjects 
than their intrinsic merit. 

The Spring Gardens exhibition 
contained some good paintings 
particularly “The Tight Shoe,” 
in Richter’s best manner, the story 
humorously told, and the painting 
superb; some exquisite drawings 
by G. F. Robson ; a grand pocti- 
cal composition of Jupiter nursed 
by the Nymphs in Crete, J. Cris- 
tall, the grouping and general 
character belonging to the fore- 
most class of design; Eton and 
Windsor, two sweet little pieces 
by J. Varley ; a clever landscape 
or two by J. Wilson; several 
glowing copies of nature by C. 
Fielding ; the Trial of Algernon 
Sydney by Stephanoff; the Ve- 
teran: a curiously painted subject, 


by W. H. Watts; Una in the to- 
rest 


et a. = a ee eee 
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rest, by W. Bewick ; uncommonly 
well executed views of French 
towns, by Prout ; admirable pic. 
tures of dogs, by E. Landseer, and 
something of the same kind by J. 
Christmas; together with other 
pleasing contributions by Barrett, 
A. Robertson, Linton, Lewis, 
Miss Gouldsmith, J. Graham, 
Boaden, Linnell, Nash, Vincent, 
Barker, Hayter, &c. &c. 

The only single pictures which 
we shall notice are those of Christ’s 
triumphant Entry into Jerusalem, 
by Haydon, and the Wreck of the 
Medusa, by M. Jerricault. The 
former had raised great expecta- 
tions before it was exhibited, which 
we imagine have not been realiz- 
ed. Mr. Haydon rose rapidly 
into fame, and if he has not pro- 
ceeded steadily he is in some mea- 
sure himself the cause: he is con- 
stantly attacking old and deep- 
rooted opinions on subjects of art, 
not in the most dispassionate man- 
ner or perhaps with becoming dif- 
fidence. The picture to which we 
are at present alluding appeared 
to us to fail principally in the con. 
ception of Christ, whose counte- 
nance and figure by no means 
give the idea of that union of be- 
nevolence, heavenly-mindedness, 
and dignity, which our Saviour 
must have excited. We also think 
it was injudicious, and in bad 
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taste, to admit portraits into this 
painting : the countenances of 
Newton and Voltaire are so gene- 
rally known, that they are imme- 
diately recognised ; and this must 
destroy the illusion of the paint- 
ing. In all other respects it is an 
admirabie picture. 

M. Jerricault’s picture has per- 
haps fewer of the peculiar faults 
of the French school of painting, 
than any of that school which 
have been exhibited in this coun- 
try : and its merits are very consi- 
derable. It is of a large size, and 
represents the raft from the Me- 
dusa on the 13th day after it was 
cut adrift by the selfish inhumani- 
ty of the other part of the crew. 
At that time, out of the 150 who 
took refuge on it, only 15 survi- 
ved. The moment chosen by the 
painter is just when some of the 
survivors are making a signal to 
the vessel by which they were sa- 
ved. The intense interest and anx- 
iety manifested at this prospect of 
release, the mixture of hope and 
fear, and the play of those passions 
in the different countenances, are 
admirably pourtrayed. Its co- 
louring and some part of the execu- 
tion, which are evidently for ef- 
fect, and therefore not true to na- 
ture, are the only circumstances 
which point out this painting as 
belonging to the French school. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 





THE DRAMA. 


N a former volume we noticed 
the low state of dramatic 
writing, and endeavoured to as- 
sign the probable causes of it. 
We are sorry to say that the last 
year has not rescued this country 
from the imputation of poverty 
and want of success in these spe- 
cies of composition. And to 
these we are compelled to add, 
that the drama is suffering in an- 
other respect, in an extreme pauci- 
ty of good actors. 

In our remarks on the subject 
of the drama we shall notice Ist, 
the appearance of Kean in new 
characters; 2d, the appearance of 
new actors who undertook parts of 
the first consequence ; and lastly, 
such new pieces of merit as were 
acted in 1820, 

Mr. Kean appeared in the cha- 
racters of Coriolanus and King 
Lear, and also in the characters in 
which he is generally supposed 
most to excel, previously to sailing 
for America, The merits of this 
actor have in our opinion been 
very much a he pos- 
sesses wonderful command of the 
muscles of his face, great flexibility 
of voice, and an abruptness of 
manner, all of which are in some 
parts of great service to him, and 
very effective. But he knows not 
when he ought to use them and 
when he ought to abstain from 
the use of them; and when he 


does use them, it is with so much 
mannerism, that when the novelty 
is worn away, his merit appears 
to be as much below what it 
actually is, as on the first impres- 
sion it appeared to be above 
it. In the parts where these qua- 
lifications were not  appropri- 
ate and serviceable, his acting is 
very inferior: his Coriolanus gives 
us no idea of what the Roman 
was, nor of what Kemble so ad- 
mirably represented him. Steadi- 
ness and lofty grandeur of mind, 
which cannot stoop to be angry, 
and from which no violent and 
sudden changes of features or 
voice can originate, found no suit- 
able habitation in Mr. Kean’s 
mind. It might have been sup- 
panne that in king Lear he would 

ave been more successful: per- 
haps his failure was not so palpa- 
ble, but it was a failure. He 
misconceived the character; he 
thought Lear, because mad, was 
insane: he did not seem to be 
aware that Lear is represented by 
Shakespeare as broken - hearted, 
and from this cause alone pouring 
forth the bitterness of his spirit, 
not in mere rant or unnecessary 
speeches, but in the lofty decla- 
mation of morbid morality. The 
pathetic passages were not gtven 
in that simple and chaste manner 
which distinguished Mr. Kemble’s 


acting of the character. In some 
parts 
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parts of some’ scenes, however, 
Kean's peculiarities were appropri- 
ate, and there he was great: but 
the effect was momentary, and 
confirms what we set out with as- 
serting, that the main source of 
this actor’s talents and popularity 
must be sought for in the circum. 
stances to which we have already 
alluded. 

2. The only new actors that as- 
pired to high parts during the 
year 1820 were Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Vandenhoff: they had both 
acquired considerable provincial 
celebrity ; and both had directed 
their exertions, and were by na- 
ture and study best suited, to tra- 
gedy. ‘The former we think likely 
to prove an acquisition to the 
stage: his countenance and per- 
son are good: his conception in 
general correct, his voice such as 
makes an impression in parts of 
solemnity rather than where pa- 
thos is required, and he evidently 
is extremely anxious to do himself 
justice. Of Mr. Vandenhoff we 
cannot speak so favourably: his 
voice and countenance must be 
compensated by. superior qualifica- 
tions to what he possesses, before 
the disadvantages he labours un- 
der from them can be removed. 
He is evidently however a man of 
considerable powers of mind, and 
has in his conception of most of 
the characters he performed truer 
ideas than he is able to express, 

On the whole therefore, though 
we do not rate Mr. Kean’s actin 
nearly as it is generally csliactal 
we consider his departure for 
America as a great loss to the 
stage. In nearly the whole of 
some parts, and in particular 
passages of almost all he per- 
formed, there were exhibitions 
of art, so nearly allied in all 
respects to the workings of na- 











ture, that the audience were car-’ 


ried into the midst of the scene, 
and forgot themselves, the stage, 
and the actor, completely ; and 
after all, where such an effect is 
produced, the acting must be ad- 
mirable. We are not insensible 
to the merits of Mr. Macready 
and Mr. Wallack: in some of 
their characters they are excel- 
lent; the new actors will not ri- 
val them, but neither of them will 
satisfy the public for the tempora- 
ry absence of Mr. Kean. 

3. The year 1820 witnessed two 
new tragedies, which, from the 
success they at first acquired, 
seemed to promise to take perma- 
nent possession of the stage and of 
the public favour : but their reign, 
like that of all their predecessors 
for nearly half a century, was very 
short. Itappears to us, that the 
greatfailing in all thenew attempts 
to produce a tragedy, consists in 
the delineation of character : there 
may be poetry in the thoughts and 
language, there may even be a 
delineation of the various passions, 
under the influence of which the 
characters act: but if to these there 
be not added a delineation of cha- 
racter, accurately and strongly ex- 
pressed in every thing that 1s done 
and said, the play will not acquire 
or deserve lasting fame. The au- 
dience cannot feel an interest or 
sympathy in beings who act and 
speak in a manner different from 
the beings of human nature ; they 
may admire the language, be in- 
terested in the plot, or even ace 
knowledge that mere passion is 
accurately depicted ; but none of 
these, nor all these combined, will 
atone for an inability to display 
character. If we analyse the 
sourcesof Shakespear’s popularity, 
we shall find it srineigalle arises 


from the circumstance that all his 
dramatic 
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dramatic personages are drawn to 
the life; they are actual human 
beings, feeling, thinking, acting, 
speaking, under the circumstances 
in which they are placed as human 
beings would do. 

The two tragedies produced in 
1820, were Virginius and Wal- 
lace : the names of each will im- 
mediately suggest their respective 
stories, and therefore it is needless 
to enter on them. The former play 
is undoubtedly superior to the 
latter : its great fault is feebleness, 
rather than actual want of nature, 
in the display of character and 
passion. The conception of most 
of the characters is good ; but it is 
not brought out with sufficient 
energy and effect. The plot is 
not well managed : the language 
iscarelully kept free from every 
tinge of bombast, and seems to 
have proceeded from a desire to 
write tragedy in a more familiar 
style than that in which it is usu- 
ally clothed. There are some 
passages in it, which may be cha- 
racterized, as poetical, though by 
no means Of the highest inte of 
poetry. The author is an Irish 
gentleman of thename of Kuowles, 
—a distant relation of Mr. She- 
ridan. 

The principal materials of the 
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tragedy of Wallace are taken from 
Miss Porter’s novel The Scottish 
chiefs ; and even the language, in 
some places, is borrowed from the 
same source. These circumstances 
(for we do not rank this novel by 
any means in the first class) do 
not speak very favourably for the 
tragedy : itis written by a very 
young man ; and certainly it does 
creditto a very young man, who 
could fix on the Wallace of Miss 
Porter’s novel as the original from 
which he should draw one of the 
first heroes of which any age or 
country can boast. The merit of 
this play appears to us to lie in the 
management of the catastrophe : 
the acerca are those which 
either a young man little skilled 
in the world or human nature, or 
Miss Porter’s novel have supplied, 
and consequently they are not true 
either to the age or to history, so 
far as history enables us to judge 
of them, 

The British drama, therefore, 
still lies under the reproach of not 
being able to produce a tragedy, 
not such as will rival those of 
Shakespeare or Otway, but even 
such as may fairly be placed by 
the side of the Gamester or Dou- 
glas;—andthe reproach may be 
extended to comedy. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF: 


AFTER THE MORE NOBLE ENGLISH OF THE FAMOUS POET CHAUCER ; 
SOMEWHAT OBSCURED BY TIME. 


By Epwarp Hovet Tuurtow, Lorp Tuvurtow. 





THE ARGUMENT. 


A lady out of an arbour in a grove sees a great company of knights 
and ladies in a dance upon the green grass; which being ended, 
they all kneel down, and do honour to the daisy; some to the 
flower, and some to the leaf; afterwards, the lady learns, by one of 
these ladies, the meaning hereof; which is this: they which honour the 
flower, a thing fading with every blast, are such as look after beauty 
and worldly pleasure ; but they, that honour the leaf, which abides 
with the root, notwithstanding the frost and winter storms, are they 
which follow virtue and enduring qualities, without regard of 
worldly respects. 





ISTEN, ye lovely ladies, while I tell 
L What to a lady, like yourselves, befell ; 
‘The vision that she saw, within a bower, 
O’ the lady of the leaf, and the lady of the flower : 
A lovely dream, if dream it were; to charm 
The natural ear; and the pure soul to arm 
With adamant of virtue : a hear ; 
Tis she herself that speaks unto your ear. 


Whirl'd up the starry high-road of the sky, 
Aloft, and in the Bull was entered certainly ; 
When, soft and sweet, the timely showers of rain 


Descended, and new cloth’d each mountain, and each +<—~ , 
ith 


When Pheebus had his golden chair on high \ 
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Gave a fresh odour, and with flowers was crown’d, 

White, gold, and purple, that in Spring abound ; 

The laughing offspring of the pregnant + emt 

And ev’ry mead, and ev’ry field was sprinkled o’er with flowers - 
The little children, that their lives renew ; 
heir little lives ; and feed on honied dew ; 

And spring up in the rain, whose seeds had slept 

The winter dead and cold, and earth's dark mansion kept ; ) 

In Spring, when all is soft, and all is fair, 

And ev’ry heart is light and debonair ; 


With lovely green ; and all the steaming ground } 


I, touch’d with the sweet season, as I lay 

A certain night in bed, expectant of the day, 

For why? I could not sleep, yet knew not why ; 

I had no sickness, nor no misery, } 
But joy’d in balmy Spring, and her felicity ; 
Resolv d to rise ; ’twas * twelve three hours ; 
And visit the ripe meads, and gaze upon the flowers : 
So I put on my gear, and my array, 

About the springing of the g!adsome day, 

And to a pleasant grove I ’gan to pass, 

Long ere the bright-hair’d Sun uprisen was, 


Great oaks were there, as straight as any line ; 
Each from the other set eight foot or nine, 
At proper space ; and all the grass, that grew \ 
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Beneath them, was new sprung, and fresh of hue ; 
And their broad branches laden with leaves new, 
That had again sprung out in Phebus’ sheen, 
Some very red, and some a glad light green. 


A pleasant sight, I thought; a noble sight : 
And then the chanting birds fulfill’d me with delight ; } 
And would have charm’d the heart of any earthly wight: 
And I, that could in no way all the year 

The vocal queen of woods, the nightingale yet hear, 

Full bus’ly hearken'd both with heart and ear, 

If I could aught perceive her sweet voice anywhere : 


And, at the last, I found a narrow path ; 

It seem’d no man of late it used hath ; 

For it was overgrown with grass and weed, 

And hardly I could walk in it indeed ; 

Thought I, this path some whither sure must lead; 
And so the track I follow’d, ’ull it brought 

Me to a pleasant arbour, beautifully wrought. 


The arbour benched was; and with turf new 
The green-grass floor was laid, which lovely grew } 
So small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue, 


Like 
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Like to green wool it was; the hedge beside, 
That compass'd and shut in the arbour on ev’ry side, 
With sycamore was set, and eglantine’s fine pride. 


Plain as a board, within, it was to see, 

So knit and intertwin’d harmoniously, 

For safe defence, and for delightful pleasure ; 
Grew ev’ry branch, and rss, ar by measure ; 
And of an equal height, a verdant wall: 

That show’d the makers art was prodigal ; 
Who thought to eclipse whatever yet was made : 
And surely such a wall I ne’er survey’d. 


Shap’d like a pretty parlour was the bower, 

The roof and all; and like a castle tower 

‘The hedge was thick ; whoe’er without should pry, 
Stand he all day, he nothing there can spy; 

Nor know if there were one within, or not: 

But who shall lie perdue within that grot, 

Hid, and encompass’d in that floral wall, 

Massy and verdant, shall discover all 

That passes in the field; on every side 

Cloth’d and adorn’d with the bright season’s pride, 
That through the world, however long and wide, 
So rich a field could never be espied, 

On any coast, abroad or yet at home; 

So lovely in the look, so plentiful in sum. 


And when I saw these pleasant sights, I thought 
The very air with so sweet air was fraught, 

Of the blithe eglantine, that such an air 

Could drive away the blackness of despair : 

And then I cast mine eye aside, and view’d 

The fairest medlar-tree, that ever stood 

Since Eden: full of blossoms was the tree ; 
Therein a goldfinch leaping prettily 

From bough to bough ; and, ag he list, he ear, 
Here, there, of dainty buds and flowers sweet. 


Close to the arbour was the medlar-tree ; 
Wherein the little bird ’gan sing delightfully 
After a pretty pause, and when he had 

Eat flower and blossom with a bill full glad 
So passing sweet he sung ; by many fol 

It was a sweeter song than ever poet told : 


The chant being o’er, the nightingale then sung ; 
So merry a note ne’er through the green wood rung ; 
1820, G 
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So suddenly, and loud, and sweet, and bright, 
Like a mere fool, I drank in the delight, 

And stood amaz’d, and with the cunel Vag ; 
That for long time my senses were not apt 


To know wherein I stood; so piercing clear, 
I thought indeed she sung close to my ear. 


Wherefore I waited busily thereabout, 

And look’d on ev’ry side to find the chantress out ; 

And, at the last, I Philomel could see, 

Who sate upon a fresh green laurel tree : 

A laurel tree, near neighbour to the bower, 

That on the fragrant air had passing power, \ 
And with the eg)antine perfum’d moresweet the morning hour. 


Aye, every sweet the senses to entice ; 

I surely thought I was in Paradise : 

And further had no more desire to pass : 

I lay me down at length upon the balmy grass ; 
And listen’d to the queenly note of Spring, 

More dear to me than meat, or drink, or any thing. 


And then the arbour was so fresh and cold, 

And airs so healthy did it’s seat infold, 

It’s pleasure can be hardly thought, and never told : 
And, as I lay, the nightingale to hear, 

A thousand voices burst upon my ear ; 

The most delicious, and the sweetest voices, 

As when a quire of angels well rejoices, 

Tn sweet accord, and harmony on high ; 

So did that heavenly song approach me nigh. 


And at the last out of a grove near by, 

A lovely grove, and pleasant to the eye, | 

A world of ladies, singing lustily, 

Came, like a dream, like morning, or spring flowers: 
‘To paint their wondrous beauty far exceeds my powers, 
Or to describe their dress: but yet I shall 

Tell you a part, although I tell not all. 


In surcoats of white velvet they were clad, 

And fitted well: and every surcoat had 

On every seam, and placed separately, 

Great emeralds, whose light amaz’d the eye, 
And garnish’d the fair dress : and they did weave 
Many a rich scone upon the purfled sleeve, 

The collar, and the train ; that every lady fair 
Great pearls,.and round, and orient nobly bare, 
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Diamonds of sparkling light, and rubies red, 

And many other stones, too many to be said: 

And every lady bore too on her head 

A band of shining gold, wherein I not forget 

A world of stately stones, divinely set : 

And every lady had a chaplet too 

Of branches on her head, and fresh, and green to view, 
So marvelously wrought, so lovely wove, ; 
Twas beautiful to see such chaplets from the grove ; 
Of laurel some, and some of wood-bine were, 

And some their crowns of agnus castus ware, } 
Fresh from the parent bower, perfuming all the air. 


But many ef them danc’d and many sung 
With sober cheer, that all the meadows rung ; 
But always in a circle went the whole ; 

One lady in the midst of them was sole, 
Without companion : all pursued the pace 
She set : for heaven was pictur’d in her face ; 
Her perfect shape the model of all grace ; 
Like angels was the beauty of every one ; 

But every one by her surpassingly outdone. 


So shines amidst the lesser stars the moon. 

More splendid was her robe ; upon her hair 

A kingly crown of gold the lady bare ; 

A branch of agnus castus carried in her hand ; 
And all her looks were lovely in command ; } 
I judg’d her well to be the lady of the band. 


A lovely roundel she began to frame ; 

And Sus le foyle de vert moy was its name, 

Sine §F mon joly ceur est endormy * : 

The lovely roundel sung she lovelily, 

And lovely answer’d all the company, 

With voices sweet entun’d, and very small : 
A melody so sweet ne’er held me yet in thrall. 


And thus with dance and song they all came on 
Into the middle of the mead each one, 

Before the shrouded arbour, where I sat : 

And secretly I bless’d my happy fate ; 

For well I could discern them, one by one ; 

Who stood the fairest the green grass upon, 

Who could most nimbly dance, most sweetly sing, 
And had a woman’s air the best in every thing. 


* The French words here are given exactly as they may be found in Chaucer. 
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They dane’d not long, when near and suddenly 

I honed the thundering trumpets’ silver cry, 

That seem’d to part the heavens and the sky ; 

And after I beheld and presently, 

From the same grove, whence came the ladies out, 
Of men at arms forthcoming such a rout, 
As all mén upon earth had rode thereout, 

On fiery horses, and they stir’d so fast, 

Trembied the hollow earth, as to its womb, aghast : 
But, al! to speak the riches and the stones, 

The men, the horses; Prester John not owns 

In all his congregation, nor can buy 

So great a wealth with all his treasury. 


Of their array who would know more, why list ! 

I shall rehearse some part of what I wist. 

First came out of the grove, all in cloaks white, 

A company, that wore for their delight 

Fresh chaplets of the Cerial oak, new sprung, 

And trumpets had they all, and on the trumpets hung 
Banners of cloth of Tars, and very broad, 

And fine, and richly beat, that swang abroad 

Massy, and great ; and every trumpeter 

The armour of his lord about his neck did bear, 

Set with great pearls, the collars broad, (for cost 

They spar’d none,) for their scutcheons were embost 
With many a precious stone from many a laughing coast. 


The harness of their steeds was trapp’d in white : 
And after them there rode upon my sight 
One company of kings at arms, no more ; 
In cloaks of white cloth with gold fretted. o’er : 
Chaplets of green upon their heads sa high ; 

The crowns, I could upon their scutcheons Spy» } 
Were set with pear), and ruby, and sapphire’s azure eye, 
Aye, and great massy diamonds, many a one, 
That each particular stone did blaze forth like a sun : 
All their horse-harness, and their other gear 
‘The same as did the trumpeters appear ; } 
All m a suit, and all alike they were : 
Seem’d they had nought to learn ; but mannerly 
Upheld their antique ‘rank, and dignity : } 
And atter them came a great company 
Ot heralds and of pursuivants, array’d 
In cloth of velvet white ; who knew their trade, 
And sacred art ; with chaplets on their heads : 
"Lhe scutcheons, and the harness of their steeds 

‘he same in suit as those before who went : 
‘These finish’d the heraldick asgument. 
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Next after these appear in armour bright, 

(And this was of the whole the fairest sight, ) 

Nine comely knights, all armed save their heads, 

And every clasp and nail a glory sheds 

‘Thrdughout their harness, being of ruddy gold : 

The trappings of their steeds, both strong and bold, 

That hung unto the ground, and wide, and large, 

Were cloth of gold, and ermines were the marge : } 
The prancing steeds gave lively proofs of courage in the charge. 


And every boss of bridle, and horse gear 

Was worth a thousand pound, as should appear : 
And on the heads of the nine knights were seen 
Crowns, woven perfectly, of laurel green, I 
The best that in the world had ever been ; 

And every knight had after him on horse 

Three henchmen, to await his warlike course. 


‘The helmet of his lord ; so rich and fair, 

It blaz’d like Phoebus, and amaz’d the air : 
The worst of them was worth, if any thing, 
‘The ransom of an emperor, or king : 

The second at his back bare a shield bright: 
The third a mighty spear he bare upright ; 

A mighty spear, ground very sharp and keen ; 
Such as Goliah’s weapon may have been. 


And each had on his head a chaplet new \ 


Every first henchman on a short staff bare 


Of the green leaves, that in the torest grew : 
And wore a velvet cloak of argent hue ; 

And had his horse array’d, and trapped right 
‘The same as was his lord’s, with fine delight 
And then on many a courser came a rout \ 


Of armed knights, and spread the field about 
It seemed all the knights of all the world were out : 
And they all ware, according to degree, \ 


we 


New chaplets, made or of the laurel tree, 

Or of the oak, or of some other tree : 

And some too in their hands bright branches bare ; 
Of laurel some, and some of hawthorn are, 

And some of oak, and some of woodbine fair, 
And many more than I can now declare. 


Stirring like sprightly fire and neighing proud, 
With bloody musick of their umpets loud ; 
There saw I many a knight in strange arvay, \ 


So on their horses fresh rode in the crowd, \ 


And hue magnificent, upon that day, 
From every shore, where Phoebus’ glances play ; 
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And at the last, as straight and evenly 

As such a number could, the knightly company 
Then took their place in middle of the mead ; 
And every knight then turn’d his horse’s head 

To his compeer ; and lightly laid a spear 

Into the rest, and straightway, there and here \ 
They ‘gan on every part to just and to career ; 
Some brake his spear ; some threw down horse and man ; 
The steeds about the field without a rider ran : 
Their method, order, mast’ry of the fight, 

I’ assure you, to behold was vause of great delight. 


They justed for an hour, or more: but they, 
Crown’'d in green laurel, bore away the day : 
Their strokes so fatal, and their aim so sure, 
None in the field the battle could endure : 

And all the justing clean was at an end: 

And from their horses the nine knights descend ; 
And so did all the remnant of the play ; 

And, two and two, together went their way 
(It was a worthy sight to see the train) 

‘foward the ladies on the verdant plain : 
Danc’d they and sung, the ladies; as I said : 
But dance and song withheld, as nobly bred, 

In gentle sort: and, with a gracious air, 

They went to meet the knights, approaching there. 


And every !ady, like a lady, took 

A brave knight by the hand, with gentle look, 
And feminine demeanour ; and him led 

To a fair laurel, that it’s branches spread } 
Hard by, and rear’d to heaven it’s verdant head : 
In my opinion never was a tree, 

That half so well deserv’d a woodman’s eulogy : 
Tor underneath it’s flowery canopy 

A hundred persons might have found delight, 
Shaded from burning heat of Phebus bright ; 
Nor any grievance felt of rain, nor hail, 

Nor any other hurt from heaven to assail : 

And then an air so wholesome, and so sweet 

A savour was exuded by the heat ; 

The sick, the melancholy straight grew well, 

By that good odour, and that virtuous smell. 


Low they inclined, and with great reverence 

To the fair tree, and fragrant to the sense : 

And after they had paid it honour due, 

They all began to sing ; and dance anew ; : 
Some sung of love, some plain’d of the untrue ; 
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Environing the tree, that stood upright : 

And ever went in pairs, a lady and a knight. 
And, at the last, I cast mine eye aside ; 

And saw come roaming out of the field wide 
A lusty company, and all at large : 

And every knight a lady had in charge, 
Link’d hand in hand: in kirtles were the fair, 
Purfled with many a jewel, rich and rare ; 
And every gay knight a green mantle ware; > 
And every mantle many jewels bare, 

F’en as the kirtles, very rich and rare: . 
And ev’ry she a chaplet on her head, 

Which on the shining hair right beauty shed, 
Compos’d of goodly flowers, white and red : 
The knights too, that in hand the ladies led, 
Ware in their suit a chaplet every one: 

And before them went minstrels many a one; 
Harp, pipe, and lute, and psaltery, all in green ; 
And bare upon their heads (a pleasant sight, [ ween, ) 

Chaplets of crafty art, and diverse flowers, 

All in a suit, the spoil of meads and bowers ; 

And nodding on their heads, and drinking the soft air : 

So dancing the fresh troop into the mead they fare: 

In middle of the mead a tuft they found, 

All overspread with flowers, in compass round ; 

Whereto they every one inclin’d full low, 

And did great reverence to that object show : . 
And, at the last, with a delightful voice, 

A lady ’gan to sing, and sweetly to rejoice: 

Her song went lightly on swift-flow’ng feet ; \ 


~ 





She praised the daisy ; and in her notes sweet 
St douce, she warbled, est da Margarite. 


The company replied ; and sang so bright ; 
I never heard so blissful a delight : 
But yet I know not how it happen’d, straight, \ 


In lovely awe, with all their vocal might, \ 


As about noon, the Sun in fiery state 

Shot so great splendour, and a heat so great ; 
The pretty flowers and tender garlands lost 
All their fresh colours, and their beauty’s cost, 


Shrunk up, and burnt, the ladies were with heat ; 
And knew not where to find a cool retreat: 
The knights too, faint, for lack of shade nigh dead, 
Were ata loss to hide the parched head : 
And, after that, within a little, lo! 
The wind began.so sturdily to blow ; 
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So that in all the mead remain’d not one: 


That down go all the flowers every one ; 
The variegated garden wholly was undone. } 


Save those more happy flowers, that grew among 

The hedges, and thick groves ; and knew not the storm strong, 
Protected by green leaves: and, after that, 

There came a storm of hail,that fell down flat ; 

And rainin company: that (on my head) 

"he ladies and the knights had not one thread 

Dry ; of them all that stood upon the mead : 

With tempest dripping wet was every jolly weed. 


And when the tempest was clean pass’d away, 1 

And Jupiter look’d out, and shed the wholesome day ; 

They, who had nothing felt of all the great affray, if 
{ mean the knights, and ladies, clad in white, 

Who stood under the shade of laurel with delight ; 

Who knew not any harm from that which had 

So plagu’d the gaudy troop, that in the green were clad ; 
Vent straightway, being touch’d with pity and ruth, 

(As pity still is born in minds of truth,) 

‘To comfort them, who such 1] fortune had ; 

So fain were they to aid the helpless and the sad. 


Then saw I first how one of them in green, 

And therefore I suppos’d she was a queen, 

Had a well-fitting crown, and passing fair ; 

And all of them in green awaited on her there : 

The ladies then in white, approaching nigh, 1 
And all the knights in white, in company, 

Began to comfort them, and speak of cheer and remedy. Jj 


And had a matchless air, and a surpassing state, 
Like chaste Aurora at the eastern gate, 

Took by the hand the queen that was in green, 
And said, “ My sister, I with pity have seen, 
And have great pity for your late annoy, 

And stormy trouble after smooth-faced joy ; 


The queen in white, that was of beauty great, \ 





‘The stormy trouble and infelicity, 

Wherein ye have been, and your company, 
And been so long, alas! and, if you please 

‘To go with me, I shall effect your ease : 

And solace you with pleasure, sans delay, 

in every lovely mean I can, or may : 

My sister, then regard, and come away !”” 

And ’gan the verdant queen her thanks to pay : 
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For she had been, be sure, in great affright ; 

And was with storm and heat in evil plight ; 

she thank'd the white queen, humbly as she might : 
And every lady, that was clad in white, 

Took one in green in hand, and every knight 

Argent, that saw the same, took by the hand 

A knight of the green coat, and from the meadow land 
Far’d to a hedge; and there they did not spare 

To hew down the great boughs, and trees to square ; 
Wherewith they made them stately fires, and great, 
To dry their gaudy clothes, and wringing wet, 

And, after, of the herbs, that grew beside, 

For blisters of the burning Sun, they applied 

Very good ointments, wholesome, aye, and new, 

As healthful as the air, as balmy as the dew; } 
And went about the sick, and gave them medicine due : 
And after went about, and gather’d green 

And pleasant salads 3 (truly ’twas a scene, 

Lovely to see;) and then they made them eat ; 

To cool, and to refresh their great unkindly heat. 


The lady of the leaf then ’gan to move 

(t call them from their worship, and their love,) 

ter of the flower, that she would sup with her : ; 
For twinkled now night’s milky harbinger, } 
Of slumberous beds, and dreams the messenger; 

And bring, too, all her people in her train. 

The lady of the flower replied again : 

To her most friendly asking in a lovely strain. 

And had as many thanks, as flowers in spring : 

And said she would obey, in every thing, 

All her commandment, and with all her heart, 

The lady of the leaf then bade depart 

One of her train, to bring a palfry straight ; 

Clothed in golden harness, weed of state ; } 
The horse-milliners his gear in nothing did abate : 
And, after, for them all she bade to brin 

Horses of lovely shape ; and every needtul thing : 
And, hasty as a dream, or swift as blows 
Fleet-winged Zephyr, lover of the rose, 

E’en by the harbour, where I sate, they pass’d, 

All the whole congregation, in fine haste, 

So merrily singing, like the morning light, 

It would have solac’d any living wight: } 

But then I saw a passing wondrous sight ; 

for then the nightingale, that all the day ? 
Had in the laurel sate, and done, what in her lay, } 
To sing th’ entire service to the courteous May, 

All suddenly began to take her flight, 
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And to the lady of the leaf forthright 
She flew; and soft upon her band she sate : 
A thing that in me bred a marvel great. 


‘ 
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The gold-finch too, that from the medlar tree 
The heat to the cold bushes made to flee, 

Fled to the lady of the flower, and sate, 

As chose him, on her hand in pretty state; 

And pleasantly his wings began to fold : 

And both the birds again their musick told, 
And took great pains, and travell’d in their lay ; 
As they had done the entire of the day. 

And so these ladies rode a nimble pace, 

And all the rout of knights in awe and grace: 
I, that this wonder saw, was e’en on fire 

To satisfy with knowledge my desire, 

And know the truth and meaning of the thing : 
I fain would dip my chalice in the spring, 

I’ the fountain o’ the argument, and know 
Who, what they were, that had enacted so: 
And when the ladies and the knights were gone, 
Much like a summer’s dream, and now I sate alone, 
I left the arbour, and I met straightway 

A lady very fair, as fair as day ; 

And she came riding by herself alone; 

And clad in white ; and modesty was shown 
In all her wise deportment, and her face : 

Her I saluted with all welcome grace, 

And every gentle vow, in humble cheer ; 


And she replied, * Great thanks, my daughter dear ! ” 


Madam,” quoth I, “ if that I durst inquire 

Of you, I fain would know, of what that quire 
And company are made ; in horsy show 

That by the arbour pass’d away e’en now?” 
And she again replied in friendly tone, 

My daughter, all that now are hereby gone 

In garments w hite, are servants every one 
Unto the Leaf, and I myself am one.” 


Saw ye not her, that wore the crown, and is 


Enrob’d in white?” “ Madam,” said I then, “ yes :” 


That leader of the argent world,” said she, 
Diana is, the queen of chastity : 

And, being a maid, she carries in her hand 

A branch of this, which men well understand } 
By the chaste name of agnus castus, and 

The ladies in her suit and company, 

That Kept the shadow of the verdant tree, 
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Whose herby — ye have witness’d fine 


Of agnus castus, laurel, and woodbine, 

y seme Ry queens, with crowns upon their head, 
Are such, as always have kept maidenhead : 

And all the knights, that laurel chaplets wear, 
Are such, as strong and hardy were in war: 
Victorious names, which never may be dead : 
Their biting swords, and their keen lances shed 
Such terror in all hearts, and every land ; 

In all their time no one might them withstand.” 


They, that wear chaplets of the fresh woodbine, 

Are such, as have been true to love divine, 

In word, thought, deed; and never been untrue ; 

But steadfast always ; walking equal through 

Pleasure, or sorrow, lively hope, or fear: 

Albeit to pieces they their hearts should tear, 

Yet would they never change: but steadfast be, 

Till they o’erpass the marge and threshold of mortality.” 


Ah! now, fair Madam, tell me yet, I pray ; 

Instruct my by your wisdom, sans delay, 

Since it has lik’d your beauty and your grace 

The truth of these fair ladies to uncase ; 

Telling me all their tale ; likewise to tell 

What are these knights, that in tich armour dwell, 
And have the flower’s device, and robe in green? 
Why some pay reverence to the laurel green, } 
And some unto the flowery plot, as I have seen?” 


* With right good will,” said she, “ my daughter fair, 
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Since your desire is good and debonair : 

The crowned nine are the example rare 

Of all the honour ‘longs to chivalry ; 

And the Nine Worthy are they call’d for dignity : 
Which ye may see they rode betore the rest, 

For memory of many a noble act and gest, 
Whose worthy acts have woven on their head 
The crown of laurel, that to glory’ is wed: } 
As ye may find it in your old books said, 
Always the laurel he for honour bore, 

Who in sharp battle was a conqueror. 


And they, that bare in hand the precious boughs 

Of laurel, as a type of warlike vows, 

And shall endure, the while the world is stable, 

Were the most noble Knights of the Round Table ; | 
Spirits of clear enacting : and to these 

Add the right holy Peers, who scorn’d the silken ease : } 


Glory is only health; the lack of it disease ; 
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Laurel they bear, token of victory ; 
And witness of their actions mightily. 


Also there old Knights of the Garter are, 
Who in their time did great renown in war ; 
Honour they pay to the fair laurel tree, 

That have by it their due celebrity, } 
Their martial glory, and their victory ; 

Which unto them more perfect wealth bestows, 
Than any man imagines, thinks, or knows. 


To any man, that hath done worthily ; 

If it be done so, as it ought to be ; 

Is greater honour, than aught else on earth : 
Witness it, Rome ; that fountain was, and birth 
Of spurring knighthood, and deeds marvellous ; 
I find record of it in Livy thus. 


For one leaf given of that noble tree \ 


Flora she is, of sparkling flowers the queen : 
And all, that here on her are waiting seen, 
Are of such folk, that lov’d mere idleness, 
And had delight in no just business ; 

Only to hunt, and hawk, and play in meads ; 
And mapy other such like idle deeds. 


And, as for her, that crowned is in green, : 


Have to the [lower, obeisance such they pay, 

And in such holy sort, as ye have seen to-day.” 

Ah! now, fair madam, it I dare to ask 

What is the cause, (it is my latest task, )’” 

Said I, ** what is the cause, and why the leaf L 
Should rather be to knights th’ ensign of honour chief, 
Than shall the Jovely flower? I pray, unbind this sheaf.” J 


+ And, for the great delight, and pleasure they : 


To say the truth, my daughter, it is thus: 

Knights ever should be strong and valorous ; 

Seek honour; nor let sloth their senses drown: 

For perseverance wins th’ immortal crown : 

From well to better in all manner of thing ; 

For straight and strong sends spear throughout the ring : 
In sign of which the lasting leat they bear, 

‘The tantamount reward of all their service fair ; } 
Whose lusty green shall never know impair. 
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«© The laurel all the year is fresh and green : 


“ 


The jolly leaf, belov’d of Jove, is always glossy seen : } 
Nor hail, nor snow, nor wind, nor frost, however keen, 
Can rob her of this property and grace : 

She always looks the year ~~ in the face. } 
But, for the flower ; within a little space, 

It’s simple nature shall be lost and die : 

It cannot bear the least calamity. 


And every storm will blow it soon away : 
It scarcely lasts an hour ; is aged in a day: 
This is the cause, (the very truth to say, ) 
The flower may never bind the noble head, 
That is to glory, asa wife is, wed.” 


“ Madam,” said I, “ I thank you with my heart, 


ce 


Most humbly, for the truth you here impart. 


For now I know what I desir’d to know.’’ 


*“ T am right glad,” said she, “ if it be so, 
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To give you pleasure: pray you, tell me now ; 
To whom do you this year your service owe, } 
The leaf? or flower? to which make you your vow ?” 
Madam,” said I, “ though I least worthy am, 

Unto the leaf I bind me without blame :” 

That is,”’ said she, * right well done sure: I pray 

God to advance, and honour you all way : } 
And keep you from the fiend, that walks the world all day ; 
From all his memory, and his cruelty ; 

And likewise keep from him all Virtue’s family : 


For here I may no longer now abide : 

But with Diana I make haste to ride, 

Diana, and her troop, that yet you see : 

For now your eye is cloth’d with perspicuity : 

Daughter, farewell!”’ I bade, “ farewell!” again ; 

And kiss’d her garment’s hem: she scudded o’er the pin 
After Diana, and her maiden train ; 

Like a fleet-footed deer, or morning light : 

And I drew homeward, for it touch’d on night, 


And put what I had seen in writing fair : 
Shone fix’d the Polar light, and broadly blaz’d the Bear : 
And then night wan’d, and Hecate fled away : 
I sought my dreamy couch, before the day : 
Having first thank’d the heavens, that show’d me such 
a play. 
THE END, 


Printed by R. and A. Taylor, Shoe Lane, London. 






































